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" Quick ! " Darragh rapped out. “TIl give you up to three, and if the key isn’t out then 
I'll plug you, Hulse! One, two—" 
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HEN Mr. J. Beringer Hulse, in the course of one 
of his periodical calls at the War Office, had 
been introduced to Max Carrados he attached 


no particular signifitance to the meeting. 
His own business there lay with Mr. Flinders, one of 


“the quite inconspicuous departmental powers so lavishly 


produced by a few years of intensive warfare: business 
that was more confidential than exacting at that stage 
and hitherto carried on à deux. The presence on this 
occasion of a third, this quiet, suave, personable 
stranger, was not out of line with Mr. Hulse's open- 
minded generalities on British methods. * A little 
singular, perhaps, but not remarkable," would have 
been the extent of his private comment. He favoured 
Max with a hard, entirely friendly, American stare, 
said: ‘‘ Vurrv pleased to make your acquaintance 
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" The Bunch of Violets 


Mr. Carrados," as they shook hands, and: 


went on with his own affair. 

Of course, Hulse was not to know that 
Carrados had been brought in on that occa- 
sion especially to genialize with him. Most 
of the blind man's activities during that 
period came within the “ O-class " order. 
No one ever heard of them, very often they 
would have seemed meaningless under 
description, and generally they were things 
that he alone could do—or do as effectively, 
at all events. In the obsolete phraseology of 
the day, they were his '' bit." 

'" "There's this man Hulse,” Flinders had 
proceeded, when it came to the business on 
which Carrados had been asked to call at 
Whitehall. '' Needless to say, he's no fool 
or Jonathan wouldn't have sent him on 
the ticket he carries. If anything, he's too 
keen— wants to see everything, do anything, 
and go everywhere. In the meanwhile he's 
kicking up his heels here in London with 
endless time on his hapds, and the Lord 
only knows who mayn't have a go at 
him." 

“ You mean for information—or does he 
carry papers ? ” asked Carrados. 

" Well, at present information chiefly. 
He necessarily knows a lot of things that 
would be priceless to the Huns, and a clever 
man or woman might find it profitable to 
nurse him.” 

'" Still, he must be on his guard if, as you 
say, he is No one imagines that London 
in I917 is a snakeless Eden or expects that 
German agents to-day are elderly professors 
who say, ‘How vos you?’ and ' Ja, ja! '" 

" He's quite an agreeable chap, you'll 
find. He may know a trifle more than you 
and be a little wider awake and see farther 
through a brick wall and so on, but he won't 
hurt your feelings about it. Well, will you 
do it for us ? " 

" Certainly," replied Carrados. 
is it, by the way ? ” 

Flinders laughed his apologies and ex- 
plained more precisely. 

'" Hulse has been over here a month now, 
and it may be another month before the 
details come through which he will take 
on to Paris. Then he will certainly have 
documents of very special importance that 
he must carry about with him. Well, in 
the meanwhile, of course he is entertained, 
and may pal up with anyone or get himself 
into Lord knows what. We can't keep him 
here under lock and key or expect him to 
make a report of every fellow he has a drink 
with or every girl he meets." 

“ Quite so," nodded the blind man. 

' Actually, we have been asked to take 
precautions. It isn't quite a case for the 
C.Il.D.—not at this stage, that is to say. 
So if I introduce him to you and you fix up 





'" What 





an evening for him or something of the sort, 
and find out where his tastes lie and—and, 
in fact, keep a general shepherding eye upon 
him ” He broke off abruptly and Carrados 
divined that he had reddened furiously and 
was kicking himself in spirit. The blind man 
raised a deprecating hand. 

'" Why should you think that so neat a 
compliment would pain me, Flinders ? ’’ he 
asked quietly. ''Now,if you had questioned 
the genuineness of some of my favourite 
tetradrachms I might have had reason to be 
annoyed. As it is, yes, I will gladly keep a 
general shepherding ear on J. Beringer as 
long as may be needful.” 

“ That’s curious," said Flinders, looking 
up quickly. ‘I didn't think that I had 
mentioned his front name.”’ 

"]l don’t think that you have," agreed 
Carrados. 

" Then how—— 
before ? ” | 

" You don't give an amateur conjurer 
much chance,” replied the other, whimsically. 
" When you brought me to this chair I 
found a table by me, and happening to rest 
a hand on it, my fingers had ‘read’ a line 
of writing before I realized it—just as your 
glance might as unconsciously do," and he 
held up an envelope addressed to Hulse. 

“That is about the limit," exclaimed 
Flinders, with some emphasis. ' Do you 
know, Carrados, if I hadn't always led a 
very blameless life I should be afraid to 
have you around the place.” 





Had you heard of him 


HUS it came about that the introduc- 
tion was made, and in due course the 
two callers left together. 

* You'll see Mr. Carrados down, won't 
you?" Flinders had asked, and slightly 
puzzled, but not disposed to question 
English ways, Hulse had assented. In the 
passage Carrados laid a light hand on his 
companion’s arm. Through some subtle 
perception he read Hulse’s mild surprise. 

" By the way, I don’t think that Flinders 
mentioned my infirmity," he remarked. 
“ This part of the building is new to me, and 
I happen to be quite blind." 

'" You astonish me,” declared Hulse, and 
he had to be assured that the statement 
was literally exact. 

They had reached the street meanwhile, 
and Carrados heard the door of his waiting 
car opened to receive him. 

'" I'm going on to my club now to lunch," 
he remarked, with his hand still on his 
companion's arm. ` Of course, we only 
have a war-time menu, but if you would 
keep me company you would be acting the 
Good Samaritan.” 

"Vurry kind ot you to put it in that 
way, Mr. Carrados,’’ he said, in his slightly 
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businesslike, easy style. 
will." 

During the following weeks Carrados 
continued to make himself very useful to the 
visitor, and Hulse did not find his stay in 
London any less agreeably varied thereby. 
He had a few other friends—acquaintances 
rather--he had occasion now and then to 
mention, but they, one might infer, were 
either not quite so expansive in their range 
of hospitality or so pressing for his company. 
The only one for whom he had ever to excuse 
himself was a Mr. Darragh, who appeared to 
have a house in Densham Gardens (he was a 
little shrewdly curious as to what might be 
inferred of the status of a man who lived in 
Densham Gardens), and, well, yes, there was 
Darragh's sister, Violet. Carrados began to 
take a private interest in the Darragh house- 
hold, but there was little to be learned 
beyond the fact that the house was let fur- 
nished to the occupant from month to 
month. Even during the complexities of 
war that fact alone could not be regarded 
as particularly incriminating. 

There came an evening when Hulse, 
having an appointment to dine with Carra- 
dos and to escort him to a theatre after- 
wards, presented himself in a mixed state of 
elation and remorse. His number had come 
through at last, he explained, and he was to 
leave for Paris in the morning. Carrados 
had been most awfully, most frightfully 
Hulse became quite touchingly incoherent 
in his anxiety to impress upon the blind 


“ Why, certainly | 





man the fullness of the gratitude he felt, 


but, all the same, he had come to ask whether 
he might cry off for the evening. There was 
no need to inquire the cause. Carrados 
raised an accusing finger and pointed to the 
little bunch of violets with which the 
impressionable young man had adorned his 
buttonhole. 

" Why, yes, to some extent," admitted 
Hulse, with a facile return to his ingenuous 
easy way. "I happened to see Miss 
Darragh down town this afternoon. There's 
a man they know whom I've been crazy to 
meet for weeks, a Jap who has the whole 
ju-jitsu business at his finger-ends. Best 
ju-jitsuist out of Japan, Darragh says. 
Mighty useful thing, ju-jitsu, nowadays, 
Carrados."' 

" At any time, indeed," conceded Carra- 
dos. “ And he will be there to-night ? ” 

" Certain. They've tried to fix it up for 
me half-a-dozen times before, but this 
Kuromi could never fit it in. Of course, 
this will be the only chance." 

"True," agreed the blind man, rather 
absent-mindedly. “ Your last night here." 

` I don't say that in any case I should 
not have liked to see Violet—Miss Darragh 
—again before I went, but I wouldn't have 





gone back on an arranged thing for that," 
continued Hulse, virtuously. ‘‘ Now this 
ju-jitsu I look on more in the light of busi- 
ness." 

“Rather a rough-and-tumble business, 
one would think," suggested  Carrados. 
" Nothing likely to drop out of your pockets 
in the process and get lost ? ” 

Hulse's face displayed a rather more 
superior smile than he would have per- 
mitted himself had his friend been liable to 
see it and be snubbed thereby. 

"I know what you mean, of course," he 
replied, getting up and going to the blind 
man's chair, " but don't you worry about 
me, Father William. Just put your hand 
to my breast-pocket.”’ 

“ Sewn up," commented Carrados, touch- 
ing the indicated spot on his guest’s jacket. 

“Sewn up: that’s it; and since I've had 
any important papers on me it always has 
been sewn up, no matter how often I change. 
No fear of anything dropping out now—or 
being lifted out, eh? No, si»; if what I 
carry there chanced to vanish, I guess no 
excuses would be taken and J. B. H. would 
automatically drop down to the very bottom 
of the class. As it is, if it's missing I shall 
be missing too, so that won't trouble me." 

“ What time do you want to get there ? ” 

" Darragh's? Well, I left that open. 
Of course, I couldn't promise until I had 
seen you. Anyway, not until after dinner, 
I said." | 

“That makes it quite simple, then," 
declared Carrados. “ Stay and have dinner 
here and afterwards we will go on to Dar- 
ragh's together, instead of going to the 
theatre." 

“That's most terribly kind of you," 
replied Hulse. “ But won't it be rather a 
pity—the tickets, I mean, and so forth ? ” 

"'[here are no tickets, as it happens," 
said Carrados. "'I left that over until 
to-night. And I have always wanted to 
meet a ju-jitsu champion. Quite provi- 
dential, isn’t it ? " 


T was nearly nine o’clock, and seated in 
the drawing-room of his furnished house 
in Densham Gardens, affecting to read an 

evening paper, Mr. Darragh was plainly ill 
at ease. The strokes of the hour, sounded 
by the little gilt clock on the mantelpiece, 


- seemed to mark the limit of his patience. 


A muttered word escaped him, and he looked 
up with a frown. 

" It was nine that Hulse was to be here by, 
wasn't it, Violet ? '' he asked. 

Miss Darragh, who had been regarding 
him for some time in furtive anxiety, 
almost jumped at the simple question. 

"Oh, yes, Hugh—about nine, that is. 
Of course, he had to——" 


6 |. The Bunch 





of Violets 


Carrados pointed to the little bunch of violets witn which tne impressionable young 


man had adorned his buttonhole. 


'* Yes, yes," interrupted Darragh, irritably; 
" we've heard all that. And Sims," he 
continued, more for the satisfaction of 
voicing his annoyance than to engage in 
conversation, '' swore by everything that we 
should have that coat by eight at the very 
latest. My God! what rotten tools one 
has to depend on!” 

“ Perhaps——”’ began Violet, timidly, and 
stopped.at his deepening scowl. 

" Yes ?" said Darragh, with a deadly 
smoothness in his voice. “ Yes, Violet; 
pray continue. You were about to say A 

“It was really nothing, Hugh,” 
pleaded. ‘‘ Nothing at all.” 

“Oh, yes, Violet, I am sure that you have 
some helpful little suggestion to make,” he 
went on, in the same silky, deliberate way. 
Even when he was silent his unspoken 
thoughts seemed to be lashing her with 
bitterness, and she turned painfully away 
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to pick up the paper he had flung aside. 
“ The situation, Kato,” resumed Darragh, 
addressing himself to the third occupant of 
the room, “is bluntly this: If Sims isn’t 
here with that coat before young Hulse 
arrives, all our carefully-thought-out plan, 
a month’s patient work, and about the last 
both of our cash and credit, simply go to 
the devil !—and Violet wants to say that 
perhaps Mr. Sims forgot to wind his watch 
last night or poor Mrs. Sims’s cough is 
worse. Proceed, Violet ; don’t be diffident.” 

The man addressed as ‘‘ Kato " knocked 
a piece off the chessboard he was studying 
and stooped to pick it up again before he 
replied. Then he looked from one to the 
other with a face singularly devoid of 
expression. 

“Perhaps. Who says?” he replied, in 
his quaintly-ordered phrases. “If it is to 
be, my friend, it will be.” 
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" Besides, Hugh," put in Violet, with a 
faint dash of spirit, '' it isn't really quite so 
touch-and-go as that. If Sims comes before 
Hulse has left, Kato can easily slip out and 
change coats then.’ 

Darragh was already « on his restless way 
towards the door. Apparently he did not 
think it worth while to reply to either of 
the speakers, but his expression, especially 
when his eyes turned to Violet, was one of 
active contempt. As the door closed after 
him Kato sprang to his feet and his 


impassive look gave place to one almost of - 


menace. His hands clenched. unconsciously, 
and with slow footsteps he seemed to: be 
drawn on in pursuit. A little laugh, mirth- 
less and bitter, from the couch, where Violet 
had seated herself, recalled him. 

‘Ts it true, Katie," she asked, idly, 

" that you are really the greatest ju-jitsuist 
outside Japan ? ' 

' Polite other people say so," replied the 
Japanese, his voice: at once gentle and 
deprecating. 

' And yet you cannot keep down even 
your little temper!"  - 

Kato thought this over for a moment ; 
then he crossed to the couch and stood 
regarding the girl with his usual impene- 
trable gravity. 

'" On contrary I can keep down my temper 
very well," he said, seriously. ''I can keep 
it so admirably that I, whose ancestors 
were Samurai arid very high nobles, have 
been able to become thief and swindler, 
and "—his moving hand seemed to beat 
the air for a phrase—'' and low-down dog 
and still to live. What does anything 
it matter that is connected with me 
alone? But there are three things that 
do matter—three that I do not allow myself 
to be insulted and still to live : my emperor, 
my country, and—you. And so,” concluded 
Kato Kuromi, in a somewhat lighter vein, 
“now and then, as you say, my temper 
gets the better of me slightly." 

" Poor Katie," said Violet, by no means 
disconcerted at this delicate avowal. “I 
really think that I am sorrier for you than 
I am for Hugh, or even for myself. But it's 
no good becoming romantic at this time 
of day, my dear man." The lines of her 
still quite young and attractive face hardened 
in keeping with her thoughts. ''I suppose 
I've had my chance. We're all of a pattern, 
and I'm as crooked as any of you now." 

" No, no," protested Kato, loyally ; '' not 
you of yourself. It is we bad fellows round 
you. Darragh ought never to have brought 
you into these things, and then to despise 
you for your troubles—-that is why my 
temper now and then ju-jitsues me. This 
time it is the worst of all—the young man 
Hulse, for whose benefit you pass yourself 





as the sister ot your husband. How any 
mortal man possessing you ” 

" Another cigarette, . Katie, please,” 
interrupted Violet, for the monotonous 
voice had become slightly more penetrating 
than was prudent. “ That’s all in the way of 
business, my friend. We aren’t a firm of 
family solicitors. Jack Hulse had to be 
fascinated, and I—well, if there is-any hitch 
I don't think that it.can be called my fault,” 
and she demonstrated for his benefit the 
bewitching smile that had so effectually 
enslaved the ardent Beringer. 

“ Fascinated ! " retorted Kato, fixing on 
the word jealously, and refusing to be 
pacified by the bribery of the'smile. ‘ Yes, 
so infatuated has become this very sus- 
ceptible young man that you lead him about 
like pet lamb at the end of blue ribbon. 
Business ? Perhaps. But how have you been 
able to do this, Violet ? And your husband— 
Darragh—to him simply business, very good 
business—and' he forces you to. do this full 
of shame thingand mocks at you for reward.” 

" Kato, Kato——”’ urged Violet, breaking 
through his scornful laughter. 

“I am what your people call yellow 
man," continued Kato, relentlessly, '' and 
you are the one white woman of my dreams— 
dreams that I would riot lift finger to spoil 
by trying to make real. But if I should 
have been Darragh not ten thousand times 
the ten thousand pounds that Hulse carries 
would -tempt me to lend you to another 
man’s arms. 

'* Qh, Katie, how horrid you can be!" 

" Horrid for me to say, but ' business ' 
for you to do! How have you discovered 
so much, Violet—what Hulse carries, where 
he carries it, the size and shape the packet 
makes, even the way he so securely keeps 
it? ‘Business,’ eh? Your husband cares not 
so long as we succeed. But I, Kato Kuromi, 
care," He went nearer, so that his mere 
attitude was menacing as he stood over her, 
and his usually smooth voice changed to a 
tone she had never heard there before. 
" How have you learned all this? How, 
unless you and Hulse " 

'* 'Sssh ! " she exclaimed, in sharp dismay, 

as her ear caught a sound beyond. 
Oh, yes," continued Kato, easily, 
his voice instantly as soft and unconcerned 
as ever, ''it will be there you mean. The 
views in the valley of Kedu are considered 
very fine, and the river itself g 














T was Darragh whom Violet had heard 
| approaching, and he entered the room in a 
much better temper than he hag left it. 
At the door he paused a moment to en- 
courage someone forward—a seedy, diffident 
man of more than middle age who carried 
a brown-paper parcel. 
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/U" Come on, Sims; hurry up, man!" 
urged Darragh, impatiently, but without 
the sting of contempt that had poisoned his 
speech before. “ And, oh, Phillips,” looking 
back and dropping his voice, '" when Mr. 
Hulse arrives show him into the morning 
room at first. Not up here, you understand ? 
Now, Sims.” 

After a rather helpless look round for 
something suitable on which to lay his parcel, 
the woebegone-looking individual was 
attempting to untie it on an upraised knee. 

“ Yes, sir," he replied, endeavouring to 
impart a modicum of briskness into his 


manner. ‘I’m sorry to be a bit late, sir; 
I was delayed." 

“Oh, well, never mind that now,” said 
Darragh, magnanimously.  '' Thing quite 
all right ? ” 

“ Mrs. Sims isn't worse ? ” asked Violet, 
kindly. 


Mr. Sims managed to get his back to the 
group before he ventured to reply. 

" No, miss," he said, huskily; ‘she’s 
better now. She's dead ; died a hour ago. 
That's why I wasn't quite able to get here by 
eight.” 

From each of his hearers this tragedy 
drew a characteristic response. Violet 
gave a little moan of sympathy and ‘turned 
away. Kato regarded Sims, and continued 
to regard him, with the tranquil incuriosity 
of the unpitying East. Darragh—Darragh 
alone spoke, and his tone was almost genial. 

“ Devilish lucky that you were able to 
get here by now in the circumstances, Sims,” 
he said. 

“Well, sir," replied Sims, practically, 
" you see I shall need the money just as 
much now—though not quite for the same 
purpose as I had planned." He took the 
garment from the paper and shook it out 
before displaying it for Darragh's approval. 
"[ think you will find that quite satis- 
factory, . sir. 

“ Exactly the same as the one your people 
made for Mr. Hulse a week ago ? ” asked 
Darragh, glancing at the jacket and then 
passing it on to Violet for her verdict. 

“ To a stitch, sir. A friend of mine up at 
the shop got the measurements and the 
cloth is a length from the same piece." : 

“ But the cut, Sims," persisted his patron, 
keenly ; "the cut is the most important 
thing about it. It makes all the difference 
in the world.” 

“ Yes, sir," acquiesced Sims, dispas- 
sionately ; ‘‘ you can rely on that. I used 
to be a first-class cutter myself before I took 
to drink. I am yet, when I'm steady. And 
I machined both coats myself." 

“That should do, then," said Darragh, 
complacently. " Now you were to have 

" Ten guineas and the cost of the cloth, 








him down below," said Darragh. 


you promised, sir. Of course, it's a very 
big price, and I won't deny that I've been 
a bit uneasy about it from time to time 
when I ” 

“That’s all right." Darragh had no wish 
to keep Mr. Sims in evidence a minute longer 
than was necessary. 

" I shouldn't like to be doing anything 
wrong, sir," persisted the poor creature; 
“and when you stipulated that it wasn't 





‘to be mentioned —" 


'" Well, well, man; it's a bet, didn't I 
tell you ? I stand to win a clear hundred 
"if I can fool Hulse over this coat. That's 
the long and short of it.” 


“I'm sure I hope it is, sir. I've never 


been in trouble for anything yet, and it 





would break my wife's 'art " He 
stopped suddenly and his weak face changed 
to a recollection of his loss; then without 
another word he turned and made shakily 
for the door. 

“See him safely away, Katty, and pay 
“Tru 
settle with you later,” and the Japanese, 
with a careless “ All right-o,”’. followed. 

" Now, Violet, slip into it,’’. continued 
her husband, briskly. ' We don't want to 


keep Hulse waiting when he comes." From 


a drawer in a cabinet near at hand he teok 
a paper packet, prepared in readiness, and 
passed it. to her: ‘: You have the right 
cotton ? ” 

" Yes, Hugh," said Violet, opening a 
little work-basket. She had already satisfied 
herself that the coat was a replica of the 
one the young American would wear, and 
she now transferred the dummy package 
to the corresponding pocket, and with a 
few deft stitches secured it in the same 
way as she had already learned that the 
real contents were safeguarded. “ And, 
Hugh | 
“ Well, well ? ” responded Darragh, with 
a return of his old impatience. _ 

“ I don't wish to know all your plans, 
Hugh," continued Violet, meekly, ''but 
I do want to warn you. You are running a 
most tremendous risk with Kato.” 

'" Oh, Kato!” 

‘It is really serious, Hugh. You don't 
believe in patriotism, I know, but Kato 
happens to. When he learns that it isn't 
ten thousand : pounds at all, but con- 
fidential war plans that this scoop .consists 
of, something terrible-may happen." 

“ [t might, Violet. Therefore I haven't 
told him, and I.am so arranging things that 
he will never know. Cheer up, my girl, 
there wil be no tragedy. All the same, 
thanks for the hint. It shows a proper 
regard for your husband's welfare.” 

“ Oh, Hugh, Hugh! " murmured Violet ; 
"if only you were more often——.” 
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“I think you will find that quite satisfactory, sir.” 
" Exactly the same as the one your people made for Mr. Hulse a week ago? " asked 


Darragh, glancing at the jacket. 
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HATEVER might have been the result 

—if indeed there was yet hope in an 

appeal to another and a better nature 

that he might once have possessed—it came 

too late. The words were interrupted by 

the sudden reappearance of Kato, his 

business with Sims completed. He opened 

and closed the door quietly but very quickly, 

and at a glance both the Darraghs saw that 
something unforeseen had happened. 

“ Here's pretty go," reported the Japanese. 
" Hulse just come and brought someone 
with him ! " 

For a moment all the conspirators stood 
aghast at the unexpected complication. 
Hugh Darragh was the first to speak. 

" Damnation!" he exclaimed, with a 
terrible look in his wife's direction ; “ that 
may upset everything. What ghastly 
muddle have you made now ? ” 

"I—1I don't know," pleaded Violet 
weakly. ''I never dreamt of such a thing. 
Are you sure? " 

"Slow man," amplified Kato, with a 
nod. ''Fellow who walk " He made a 
few steps with slow deliberation. 

" Blind! It's Max Carrados," exclaimed 
Violet, in a flash of enlightenment. '' They 
have been great friends lately and Jack 
has often spoken of him. He's most awfully 
clever in his way, but stone blind. Hugh, 
Kato, don't you see? It's rather unfor- 
tunate him being here, but it can't really 
make any difference." 

“True, if he is quite blind," admitted 
Kato. 

“ I'll look into it," said Darragh, briskly. 
“ Coat's all ready for you, Kato." 

"l think no, yet," soliloquized the 
Japanese, critically examining it. "'Keep 
door, 'alf-a-mo', Violet, if please." His 
own contribution to the coat's appearance 
was simple but practical—a gentle tension 
here and there, a general rumple, a dust on 
the floor, and a final shake. ‘‘ One week 
wear," he announced gravely, as he changed 
into it and hid his own away. 

“Take your time, Mr. Carrados," Dar- 
ragh's voice was heard insisting on the 
stairs outside, and the next moment he 
stood just inside the room and, before Hulse 
had quite guided Carrados into view, drew 
Violet's attention to the necessity of re- 
moving the buttonhole that the American 
still wore by a significant movement to the 
lapel of his own coat. It required no great 
finesse on the girl's part to effect the transfer 
of the little bunch of flowers to her own 
person within five minutes of the guests' 
arrival. 

“A new friend to see you, Violet —Mr. 
Carrados," announced Darragh, most 
. graciously. '' Mr. Carrados, my sister.” 
‘Not to see you exactly, Miss Darragh,” 
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amplified Carrados.  '" But none the less 
to know you as well as if I did, I hope.” 

"I wanted you to meet Max before I 
went, Miss Darragh,” explained Hulse. 
"So I took the liberty of bringing him 
round.” 

'" You really are going, then ? ” she asked. 

" Yes. There seems no doubt about it this 
time. Twelve hours from now I hope to 
be in Paris. | I should say," amended the 
ingenuous young man, ‘I dread to be in 
Paris, for it may mean a long absence. 
That’s where I rely on Carrados to become 
what is called a ‘connecting file’ between 
us—to cheer my solitude by letting me 
know when he has met you, or heard of 
you, or, well, anything in fact.” 

“ Take care, Mr. Hulse,” she said. ‘‘ Gal- 
lantry by proxy is a dangerous game.”’ 

" That's just it," retorted Hulse. '' Max 
is the only man I shouldn't be jealous of— 
because he can't see you ! " 

While these amiable exchanges were being 
carried on between the two young people, 
with Max Carrados standing beniguly by, 
Darragh found an opportunity to lower his 
vcice for Kato's benefit. 

“It’s all right about him," he declared. 
“We carry on." 

“ As we arranged ? ” asked Kato. 

“Yes; exactly. Come across now." 
He raised his voice as he led Kato towards 
the other group. ''I don't think that either 
cf you has met Mr. Kuromi yet—Mr. Hulse, 
Mr. Carrados.”’ 

"I have been pining to meet you for 
weeks, sir," responded Hulse, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Mr. Darragh tells me what a 
wonderful master of ju-jitsu you are." 


"Oh, well; little knack, you know,” 
replied Kato, modestly. ‘‘ You are in- 
terested ? ” 


“ Yes, indeed. I regard it as a most useful 
accomplishment at any time, and particularly 
now. I only wish I'd taken it up when I 
had the leisure.” 

"Let me find you an easy chair, Mr. 
Carrados," said Violet, attentively. ''I am 
sure that you won't be interested in so 
strenuous a subject as ju-jitsu.” 

“Oh, yes, I am, though," protested the 
blind man. "I am interested in every- 
thing." 

“ But surely—— 

"I can't actually see the ju-jitsuing, 
Quite true, but do you 
know, Miss Darragh, that makes a great 
deal less difference than you might imagine. 
I have my sense of touch, my sense of taste, 
my hearing—even my unromantic nose— 
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and you would hardly believe how they 


have rallied to my assistance since sight 
went. For instance "n 
They had reached the chair to which Miss 
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Darragh had piloted him. To guide him 
into it she had taken both his hands, but 
now Carrados had gently disengaged him- 
self and was lightly holding her left hand 
between both of his. 

" For instance, Hulse and I were speak- 
ing of you the other day—forgive our 
impertinence—and he happened to mention 
that you disliked rings of any sort and 
had never worn one. His eyes, you see, 
' and perhaps a careless remark on your 
part. Now I know that until quite recently 
vcu continually wore a ring upon this 
finger.” 


ILENCE had fallen upon the other men 
S as they followed Carrados’s exposition. 

Into the moment of embarrassment 
that succeeded this definite pronouncement 
Mr. Hulse threw a cheerful note. 

“ Oh-ho, Max, you've come a cropper 
this time !”” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Miss Darragh 
has never worn a ring. Have you? " 

'" N-no," replied Violet, a little uncertain 
of her ground, as the blind man continued 
to smile benevolently upon her. 

“A smooth and rather broad one," he 
continued, persuasively. " Possibly a 
wedding-ring ? ” 

“Wait a minute, Violet, wait a minute," 


interposed Darragh, endeavouring to lcok 


judicially wise with head bent to one side. 
He was doubtful if Violet could carry the 
point without incurring some suspicion, and 
he decided to give her a lead out of it. 
" Didn't I see you wearing some sort cf 
plain ring a little time ago? You have 
forgotten, but I really believe Mr. Carrados 
may be right. Think again." 

“ Of course ! ” responded Violet, readily ; 
" how stupid of me! It was my mother's 
wedding-ring. I found it in an old desk 
and wore it to keep it safe. That was 
really how I found out that I could not 
bear the feel of one, and I soon gave it up.” 

"What did I say?” claimed Darragh, 
genially. ‘I thought that we should be 
right.” . 

"This is really much interesting," said 
Kato. “I very greatly like your system, 
Mr. Carrados.”’ 

Oh, it's scarce'y a system,” deprecated 
Max, good-naturedly; ‘it’s almost second 
nature with me now. I don't have to 
consider, say, ' Where is the window ? ' if 
I want it. I know with certainty that the 
window lies over here." He had not yet 
taken the chair provided, and suiting the 
action to the word he now took a few steps 
towards the wall where the windows actually 
were. "Am I not right ? " And to assure 
himself he stretched out a hand and en- 
countered the heavy curtains. 

" Yes, yes," admitted Violet, hurriedly ; 





“ but, oh, please do be careful, Mr. Carrados. 
They are most awfully particular about the 
light here since the last raid. We go in fear 
and trembling lest a glimmer should escape.” 

Carrados smiled and nodded and with- 
drew from the dangerous area. He faced 
the room again. 

“Then there is the electric light—heat 
at a certain height, of course." 
“True,” assented Kato; 

electric light ? ” 

‘‘ Because no other is noiseless and 
entirely without smell. Think: gas, oil, 
candles, all betray their composition yards 
away. Then ’’—indicating—" the fireplace. 
I suppose you can only smell soot in damp 
weather? The mantelpiece "—touching it 
—''jnlaid marble. The wall-paper '"— 
brushing his hand over its surface—“‘arrange- 
ment of pansies on a criss-cross background "' 


“but why 


. —lifüng one finger to his lips—‘ colour 


scheme largely green and gold." 

Possibly Mr. Hulse thought that his 
friend had demonstrated his qualities quite 
enough. Possibly At any rate, he now 
created a diversion. 

“Engraving of Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, suspended two feet seven 
inches from the ceiling on a brass-headed 
nail supplied by a one-legged ironmonger 
whose Aunt Jane n” 

All contributed a sufficiently appreciative 
laugh—Carrados’s not the least hearty 
except Kato, whose Asiatic dignity was 
proof against the form of jesting. 

“ You see what contempt familiarity 
breeds, Miss Darragh," remarked the blind 
man. ‘I look to you, Mr. Kuromi, to 
avenge me by putting Hulse in a variety of 
undignified attitudes on the floor.” 

“ Oh, I sha'n't mind that if at the same 
time you put me up to a trick or two," 
said Hulse, turning to the Japanese. 

'" You wish ? " 

“ Indeed I do. I've seen the use of it. 
It's good ; it's scientific. When I was 
crossing, one of the passengers held up a 
bully twice his weight in the neatest way 
possible. It looked quite simple, something 
like this, if I may?" Kato nodded his 
grave assent and submitted himself to Mr. 
Hulse’s vigorous grasp. ''' Now,’ said the 
man I'm speaking of, ‘struggle and your 
right arm’s broken.’ “But I expect jyou 
know the grip? " 

"Oh, yes," replied Kato, veiling his 
private amusement, ‘and therefore foolish 
to struggle. Expert does not struggle; 
gives way." He appeared to do so, to be 
falling helplessly in fact, but the assailant 
found himself compelled to follow, and the 
next moment he was lying on his back with 
Kato politely extending a hand to assist 
him up again. 
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"I must remember that," said Hulse, 
thoughtful. “Let me see, it goes—do 
you mind putting me wise on that again, 
Mr. Kuromi ? The motion picture just one 
iota slower this time, please.” 

For the next ten or twenty minutes the 
demonstration went on in admirable good 
humour, and could Max Carrados have seen 
he would certainly have witnessed his 
revenge. At the end of the lesson both men 
were warm and dusty—so dusty that Miss 
Darragh felt called upon to apologize 
laughingly for the condition of the rug. 
But if clothes were dusty hands were 
positively dirty—there was no other word 
for it. 

" No, really, the poor mat can't be so 
bad as that," declared the girl. ‘‘ Wherever 
have you been, Mr. Kuromi ? And, oh, Mr. 
Hulse, you are just as bad ! ” 

"lI do not know,” declared Kato, re- 
garding his grimy fingers seriously. ‘ No- 
where of myself. Yes, I think it must be 
your London atmosphere among the rug 
after all.” 

“ At all events, you can’t——— Oh, Hugh, 
take them to the bathroom, will you? 
And I'll try to entertain Mr. Carrados 
meanwhile—only he will entertain me 
instead, I know." 

It was well and simply done throughout 
—nothing forced, and the sequence of 
development quite natural. Indeed, it was 
not until Hulse saw Kuromi take off his 
coat in the bathroom that he even thought 
of what he carried. '' Well, Carrados," he 
afterwards pleaded to his friend,. ‘ now 
could I wash my hands before those fellows 
like a guy who isn't used to washing ? 
It isn't natural. lt isn't human." So for 
those few minutes the two coats hung side 
by side, and Darragh kindly brushed them. 
When Hulse put on his own again his hand 
instinctively felt for the hidden packet ; 
his fingers reassured themselves among the 
familiar objects of his pockets, and his 
mind was perfectly at ease. 


" OU old scoundrel, Max,” he said, when 
he returned to the drawing-room. 
'" You told Kuromi to wipe the floor 
with me, and, by crumbs, he did! Have a 
cigarette all the same? ” 

Miss Darragh laughed pleasantly and took 
the opportunity to move away to learn from 
her accomplices if all had gone well. Carrados 
was on the point of passing over the proffered 
olive branch when he changed his mind. He 
leaned forward and with slow deliberation 
chose a cigarette from the American's case. 
Exactly when the first subtle monition of 
treachery reached him—by what sense it 
was conveyed—Hulse never learned, for 
there were experiences among the finer 
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perceptions that the blind man did not 
willingly discuss. Not by voice or outward 
manner in that arresting moment did he 
betray an inkling of his suspicion, yet by 
some responsive telephony Hulse at once, 
though scarcely conscious of it then, grew 
uneasy and alert. 

“Thanks; I'll take a light from yours,” 
remarked Carrados, ignoring the lit match, 
and he rose to avail himself. With cool pre- 
cision he handled the cloth on Hulse's out- ` 
stretched arm, critically touched the pocket 
he was already familia with, and then 
deliberately drew the lapel to his face. 

'" You wore some violets?” he said 
beneath his breath. 

'" Yes," replied Hulse, 
Darragh n” 

'" But there never have been any here ! 
By heavens, Hulse, we're in it! You had 
your coat off just now ? ” 

“Yes, for a minute——”’ 

‘Quietly. Keep your cigarette going. 
You'll have to leave this to me. Back me 
up—discreetly—whatever I do.” 

'" Can't we challenge it and insist 

“ Not in this world. They have at least 
one other man downstairs—in Cairo, a Turk 
by the way, before I was blind, of course. 
Not up to Mr. Kuromi, I expect " 

"Cool again?" asked: Miss Darragh, 
sociably. It was her approach that had 
sent Carrados off into irrelevancies. '' Was 
the experience up to anticipation ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I may say it was," admitted 
Hulse, guardedly. ‘ There is certainly a lot 
to learn here. I expect you've seen it all 
before ? ” ot 7 

'" Oh, no. It is a great honour to get 
Mr. Kuromi to ' show it off,' as he quaintly 
calls it.” 

“ Yes, I should say so," replied the dis- 
illusionized young man with deadly sim- 
plicity. ‘I quite feel that." . 

‘J. B. H. is getting strung up," thought 
Carrados to himself. “ He may say some- 
thing unfortunate presently." So he deftly 
insinuated himself into the conversation, and 
for a few minutes the commonplaces of the 
topic were rigidly maintained. 

‘Care for a hand at auction ? " suggested 
Darragh, joining the group. He had no 
desire to keep his guests a minute longer 
than he need, but at the same time it was his 
line to behave quite naturally until they 


"but I—Miss 
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left. “ Oh, but I forgot. —Mr. Carrados i. 
"| am well content to sit and listen,” 
Carrados assured him. “ Consider how 


often I have to do that without the enter- 





tainment of a game to listen to! And you 
are four without me." 

"]t really hardly secms began 
Violet. 


"I’m sure Max will feel it if he thinks 
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“Quietly,” said Max.» “ Keep your cigarette going. 


to me. 


that he is depriving us,” put in Hulse 
loyally, so with some more polite protesta- 
tion it was arranged and the game began, 
Carrados remaining where he was. In the 
Circumstances a very high standard of 
bridge could not be looked for; the calling 
was a little wild ; the play more than a little 
loose; the laughter rather shrill or rather 
flat; the conversation between the hands 
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You'll have to leave this 
Back me up—discreetly—whatever I do.” 


forced and spasmodic. All were playing 
.for time in their several interpretations of it ; 
the blind man alone was thinking beyond 
the immediate moment. 

Presently there was a more genuine burst 
of laughter than any hitherto. Kato had 
revoked, and, confronted with it, had made 
a naive excuse. Carrados rose with the 
intention of going nearer when a distressing 
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thing occurred. Half-way across the room 
he seemed to slip, plunged forward help- 
lessly, and came to the floor, involved in 
a light table as he fell. All the players 
were on their feet in an instant. Darragh 
assisted his guest to rise; Violet took an 
arm ; Kato looked about the floor curiously, 
and Hulse—Hulse stared hard at Max and 
wondered what the thunder this portended. 

'' Clumsy, clumsy," murmured Carrados 
beneath his breath.  ''Forgive me, Miss 


Darragh.” 

ʻ“ Oh, Mr. Carrados ! ” she exclaimed, in 
genuine distress. — "' Aren't. you really 
hurt ? ” 


“Not a bit of it,” he declared, lightly. 
' Or, at all events," he amended, bearing 
rather more heavily upon her support as 
he took a step, '' nothing to speak of.” 

“ Here is pencil," said Kuromi, picking 
one up from the polished floor. “ You 
must have slipped on this.” 

'" Stepping on a pencil is like that,” con- 
tributed Hulse, wisely. ‘ It acts as a kind 
of roller-skate.” 

“ Please don’t interrupt the game any 
more,” pleaded the victim. “ At the most, 
at the very worst, it is only—oh !—a 
negligible strain.” 

'" I don't know that any strain, especially 
of the ankle, is negligible, Mr. Carrados,”’ 
said Darragh, with cunning foresight. “I 
think it perhaps ought to be seen to.” 

'" A compress when I get back will be 
all that is required," ‘protested Carrados. 
“ I should hate to break up the evening." 

“ Don't consider that for a moment,” 
urged the host, hospitably. ‘‘ If you really 
think that it would be wiser in the end ” 

'" Well, perhaps " assented the other, 
weakening in his resolution. 

“ Shall I ‘phone up a taxi ? "' asked Violet. 

“Thank you, if you would be so kind— 
or, no; perhaps my own car would be rather 
easier in the circumstances. My man will 
be about, so that it will take very little 
longer." 

" Ill get through for you," volunteered 
Darragh. '' What's your number? ” 

The telephone was in a corner of the room. 
The connection was soon obtained and 
Darragh turned to his guest for the message. 

"[d better speak," said Carrados—he 
had limped across on Hulse's arm—taking 
over the receiver. “Excellent fellow, but 
he'd probably conclude that l'd been killed. 
. That you, Parkinson ? —Yes, at 
155, Densham Gardens. I'm held up here 
by a slight accident.— No, no, nothing 
serious, but I might have some difficultv 
in getting back without assistance. Tell 
Harris I shall need him after all, as soon as 
he can get here—the car that's handiest. 
That’s—oh, and, Parkinson, bring along a 
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couple of substantial walking sticks with 
you. Any time now. That's all.—Yes— 
Yes." He put up the receiver with a thrill 
of satisfaction that he had got his message 
safely through. ‘‘ Held up "—a phrase at 
once harmless and significant— was the 
arranged shift-key into code. It was easv 
for a blind man to receive some hurt that 
held him up. Once or twice Carrados's 
investigations had got him into tight places, 
but in one way or another he had invariably 
got out again. 

“ How far is your place away ? ’’ someone 
asked, and out of the reply a time-marking 
conversation on the subject of getting about 
London's darkened streets and locomotion 
in general arose. Under cover of this Kato 
drew Darragh aside to the deserted card- 
table. 

“ Not your pencil, Darragh ? " he said, 
quietly, displaying the one he had picked up. 

"No; why?" 

"I not altogether like this, is why,’ ' re- 
plied the Japanese. ''I think it Carrados 
own pencil. That man have too many ways 
of doing things, Darragh. It was mistake 
to let him 'phone." 

“ Oh, nonsense ; you heard what he said. 
Don't get jumpy, man. The thing has gone 
like clockwork.”’ 

" So far, yes. But I think I better go 
now and come back in one hour or so. 
Safer for all much." 

Darragh, for very good reasons, had the 
strongest objections to allowing his ac- 
complice an opportunity of examining the 
spoil alone. '' Look here, Katty,’ he said, 
with decision, '" I must have you in case 
there does come a scrimmage. I’ll tell 
Phillips to fasten the front door well and 
then we can see that it’s all right before 
anyone comes in. If it is, there's no need 
for you to run away ; if there's the least 
doubt we can knock these two out and have 
plenty of time to clear by the back way 
we've got." Without giving Kato anv 
chance of raising further objection he turned 
to his guests again. 

‘I think I remember your tastes, Hulse,” 
he said, suavely. “ I hope that you have 
no objection to Scotch whisky, Mr. Carrados ? 
We still have a few bottles left. Or perhaps 
you prefer champagne ? ” 

Carrados had very little intention of 
drinking anything in that house, nor did he 
think that with ordinary procrastination it 
would be necessary. 

" You are very kind," he replied, tenta- 
tively. “Should vou permit the invalid 
either, Miss Darragh ? ” 

'" Oh, yes, in moderation," she smiled. 
“ I think I hear your car," she added, and 
stepping to the window ventured to peep 
out. 


Ernest 


T was true. Mr. Darragh had run it a 
shade too fine for once. For a moment 
he hesitated which course to take—to see 

who was arriving or to convey a warning 
to his henchman down below. He had 
turned towards the door when Violet's 
startled voice recalled him to the window. 

“Hugh!” she called, sharply. ‘“ Here, 
Hugh " ; and as he reached her, in a breath- 
less whisper, '' There are men inside the car 
—two more at least.” 

Darragh had to decide very quickly this 
time. His choice was not without its 
element of fineness. '" Go down and see 
about it, Katty," he said, looking Kato 
straight in the eyes. “ And tell Phillips 
about the whisky." 

'" Door locked," said the Japanese tersely. 
" Kev other side." 

"The key was on this side, 
Darragh, fiercely. “ Hulse——" 

" Hell! " retorted Beringer, expressively. 
“That jacket doesn't go out of the room 
without me this journey." 

Darragh had him covered before he had 
finished speaking. 

“Quick ' ” he rapped out. "I'll give you 
up to three, and if the key isn't out then 
I'll plug you, Hulse! One, two——" 

The little “ ping! " that followed was not 
the automatic speaking but the release of the 
electric light switch as Carrados, unmarked 
among this climax, pressed it up. In the 
absolute blackness that followed Darragh 
spun round to face the direction of this new 
opponent. 

"Shoot by all means, Mr. Darragh, if 
you are used to firing in the dark," said 
Cdrrados’s imperturbable voice. '' But in 
any case remember that I am. As I ama 
dead shot by sound, perhaps everyone had 
better remain exactly where he—or she, I 
regret to have to add, Miss Darragh—now 
is.” 

" You dog ! ” spat out Darragh. 

"I should not even talk," advised the 
blind man. "Iam listening for my friends, 
and I might easily mistake your motive 
among the hum of conversation.”’ 

He had not long to wait. Inallinnocence 
Phillips had opened the door to Parkinson, 
and immeasurably to his surprise two for- 
mid ible-looking men of official type had 
followed in from somewhere. By a sort of 
instinct—or possibly a momentary ray of 
light had been their guide—they came direct 
to the locked door. 

“ Parkinson !” called Carrados. 
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“ Yes, sir," replied that model attendant. 

“We are all in here; Mr. Hulse and 
myself, and three—I am afraid that I can 
make no exception—three unfriendlies. At 
the moment the electric light is out of action, 
the key of the locked door has been mislaid, 
.and firearms are being promiscuously flour- 
ished in the dark. That is the position. 
Now, if you have the key, Hulse 

“I have," replied Hulse, grimly, ‘ but 
for a fact I dropped it down my neck out of 
harm’s way, and where the plague it’s got 
to " 








As it happened the key was not required. 
The heavier of the officers outside, believing 
in the element of surprise, stood upon one 
foot and shot the other forward with the 
force and action of an engine piston-rod. 
The shattered door swung inward and the 
three men rushed into the room. 

Darragh had made up his mind and, as 
the door crashed, he raised his hand to fire 
into the thick. But at that moment the 
light flashed on again and almost instantly 
was gone. Before his dazzled eyes and 
startled mind could adjust themselves to 
this he was borne down. When he rose 
again his hands were manacled. 

" So," he breathed laboriously, bending 
a vindictive eye upon his outwitter. “ When 
next we meet it will be my turn, I think." 

" We shall never meet again," replied 
Carrados, impassively. “ There is no other 
turn for you, Darragh.”’ 

“ But where the blazes has Kuromi got 
to ? ” demanded Hulse, with sharp concern. 
“ He can't have quit ? ” 

One of the policemen walked to a table in 
the farthest corner of the room, looked down 
beyond it, and silently raised a beckoning 
hand. They joined him there. 

The face of the man who would not 
survive dishonour still wore its habitual 
calm ; his hand still grasped the fatal blade. 

"Rum ways these foreigners have,” 
remarked the other, disapprovingly. ''Now 
who the Hanover would ever think of doing 
himself in like that ? ” 

" I suppose," mused the blind man, as he 
waited for the official arrangements to go 
through, “ that presently I shall have to 
live up to Hulse’s overwhelming bewonder- 
ment. And yet if Í pointed out to him that 
the buttonhole of the coat he is now wearing 
still has a stitch in it to keep it in shape 
and could not by any possibility Well, 
well, perhaps better not. It is a mistake 
for the conjurer to explain." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SOME MISCELLANEOUS MEMORIES. 


HEN I returned from South 
\ À j Africa I found that my wife had 
improved in health during her 
stay at Naples, and we were able 
to settle down once more at Hindhead, where, 
what with work, cricket, and hunting, I 
had some pleasant years. A few pressing 
tasks were awaiting me, however. Besides 
the barren contest at Edinburgh I had done 
a history of the war, but the war still con- 
tinued, and I had to modify it and keep it up 
to date in successive editions, until in 1902 
it took final shape. I called it ‘‘ The Great 
Boer War," not because I thought the war 
" great" in the scale of history, but to 
distinguish it from the smaller Boer War of 
1881. It had the good fortune to please 
both friend and foe, for there was an article 
from one of the Boer leaders in Cornhill 
commending its impartial tone. It has been 
published now by Nelson in a cheap edition, 
and shows every sign of being the permanent 
record of the campaign.  No.less than 
twenty-seven thousand pounds was spent 
upon an Official History, but I cannot find 
that there was anything in it which I had 
not already chronicled, save for those 
minute details of various forces which clog 
a narrative. I asked the official historian 
whether my book had been of use to him, 
and he very handsomely answered that it 
had been the spine round which he built. 


This history, which is a large-sized book, 
is not to be confused with the pamphlet, 
“ The Cause and Conduct of the War in 
South Africa," which was a small, concise 
defence of the British position. The incep- 
tion and result of this I have already 
described. I have no doubt that it was to the 
latter that my knighthood and my appoint- 
ment as Deputy Lieutenant of Surrey, both 
of which occurred in 1902, were due. 

I remember that on going down to 
Buckingham Palace to receive the accolade 
I found that all who were waiting for various 
honours were herded into funny little pens, 
according to their style and degree, there 
to await their turn. It chanced that Pro- 
fessor Oliver Lodge, who was knighted on 
the same morning, was penned with me, and 
we plunged at once into psychic talk, which 
made me forget where I was or what I was 
there for. Lodge was really more advanced 
and certain in his views than I was at that 
time, but I was quite sure about the truth 
of the phenomena, and only doubtful 
whether some alternative explanation might 
be found for a discarnate intelligence as the 
force at the back of them. This possibility 
I weighed for years before the evidence 
forced me to the Spiritist conclusion. But 
when, among the cloud of lies with which we 
are constantly girt, I read that Lodge and I 
were converted to our present views by the 
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death of our respective sons, my mind goes 
back very clearly to that exchange of 
thought in 1902. At that time we had both 
studjed the subject for many years. 


“SIR NIGEL." 


When my immediate preoccupations after 
the war had been got rid of I settled down to 
attempt some literary work upon a larger 
and more ambitious scale than those 
Sherlock Holmes or Brigadier Gerard storics, 
which had occupied so much of my time. 


The result was E, Ue Se ] 
"Sir Nigel,” in f eee 
which I reverted  |- 4 
to the spacious: ^i 


White Company " | 
and used some of 
the same charac- 
ters. "Sir Nigel" 
represents in my 
opinion my high- 
water mark in 
literature, and 
though that mark 
may be on sand, 
still an author 
knows its com- 


parative position : i f 


days of “The | X] 1 
1 
i 


to the others. It 
received no par- 
ticular recognition 
from critics or 
public. In Eng- 
land versatility is 
looked upon with 
distrust. You may 
write ballad tunes 
or you may write 
grand opera, but : 
it cannot be ad- 
mitted that the 
same man may 
be master of the 
whole musical 
range and do 
either with equal 
success. 

In 1906 my 
wife passed away, 
after the long ill- 
ness which she 
had -borne with 
such exemplary 
patience. Her end 
was painless and 
serene. The long 
fight had ended 
at last in defeat, 
but at least we 
had held the vital 
fort for thirteen... 
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years after every expert had said that it was 
untenable. 

On September 18th, 1907, I married Miss 
Jean Leckie, the younger daughter of a 
Blackheath family which I had known for 
years. There are some ‘things which one 
feels too intimately to be able to express, 
and I can only say that sixteen years have 
passed without one shadow coming to mar 
even for a moment the sunshine of my 
Indian summer, which now deepens to a 
golden autumn. She and my three younger 
children, with the kindly sympathy of my 
two elder ones, have made my home an 
ideally happy one. From the depth of my 
experience I have only one word of counsel 
to all who join in a life partnership. Win 
each other's respect and all else may follow ; 
lose respect, and real love and happiness 
become impossible. 

My wife's people had a house at Crow- 
borough, and there her mother had gone to 
reside. As they were devotedly attached, 
I thought it would be a happy arrangement 
not to separate them, so I bought a house 
close by, which I named '' Windlesham.” 
As I paid for it by a sum of money which I 
recovered after I had been unjustly de- 
frauded of it, my friends suggested “ Swindle- 
sham " as a more appropriate name. Thus it 
came about that in 1907 I left Undershaw, 
Hindhead, after ten years' residence, and 
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moved myself and my belongings to the 
highlands of Sussex, where I still dwell in 
the few months of settled life which give me 
a rest between my wanderings. 


A VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Years of peaceful work followed my 
marriage, broken only by two journeys 
to the Mediterranean, in the course of which 
we explored some out-of-the-way portions 
of Greece and visited Egypt, where I found 
hardly one single man left of all the good 
fellows whom I had once known. During 
our travels we visited Constantinople, looking 
at the great guns in the forts on the Dardan- 
elles with little thought of all the British 
lives which were to be sacrificed upon those 
low, dark, heather-clad hills which slope down 
to the northern shore. In Constantinople 
we attended the weekly selamlik of Abdul 
Hamid, and saw him with his dyed beard 
and the ladies of his harem as they passed 
down to their devotions. It was an incredible 
sight to Western eyes to see the crowd of 
officers and officials, many of them fat and 
short of wind, who ran behind his carriage 
in the hope that they might catch the 
Imperial eye. 


It was Ramadan, and the old Sultan sent 
me a message that he had read my book: 
and that he would gladly have seen me had 
it not been the holy month. He inter- 
viewed me through his Chamberlain and 
presented me with the Order of the Med- 
jedieh, and, what was more pleasing to me, 
he gave the Order of the Chevekat to my 
wife. As this is the Order of Compassion, 
and as my wife ever since she set foot in 
Constantinople had been endeavouring to 
feed the horde of starving dogs who roamed 
the streets, no gift could have been more 
appropriate. 

We were admitted secretly and by very 
special favour into the great Mosque of 
Sophia upon the sacred festival which is 
known as the Night of Power. It was a 
most marvellous spectacle as from the upper 
circle of pillared arches we looked down 
upon sixty thousand lighted lamps and 
twelve thousand worshippers, who made, 
as they rose and fell in their devotions, 
a sound like the wash of the sea. The 
priests in their high pulpits were screaming 
like seagulls and fanaticism was in the air. 
It was at this moment that I saw a woman 
—I will not call her a lady—young and 
flighty, seat herself jauntily on the edge 
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of the stone parapet, and look down at the 
twelve thousand men who were facing us. 
No unbeliever should be tolerated there, and 
a woman was the abomination of abomina- 
tions. I heard a low, deep growl, and saw 
fierce bearded faces looking up. It only 
needed one fiery spirit to head the rush 
and we should have been massacred—with 
the poor consolation that some of us at least 
had really asked for it. However, she was 
pulled down and- we made our way as 
quickly and as quietly as possible out of a 
side door. It was time, I think. 

One curious incident of that journey 
stands out in my memory. We were steam- 
ing past ZEgina on a lovely day with calm 
water around us. The captain, a courteous 
Italian, had allowed us to go- upon the 
bridge, and we, my wife and I, were looking 
down into the transparent.depths-when we 
both clearly saw a creature which has never, 
so far as I know, been described by Science. 
It was exactly like a young ichthyosaurus, 
about four feet long, with thin neck and tail 
and four marked side flippers: The ship 
had passed it before we could call any other 
Observer. I was interested to notice that 
Admiral Anstruther, in The Evening News 
some years later, described, and drew, an 
exactly similar creature which he had seen 
under water off the Irish coast.  This.old 
world has got some surprises for us yet. 


DORANDO'S-GREAT MARATHON RACE. 


Here and there as I look back at those 
long and happy years some particular 
episode flashes vividly into my memory. 
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I do not often do journalistic work—why 
should one poach upon the preserves of 
others ?—but on the occasion of the Olympic 
Games of 1908 I was tempted, chiefly by 
the offer of an excellent seat, to do the 
Marathon Race for The Daily Mail. It was 
certainly a wonderful experience, for it will 
be known to history as the Dorando Race. 
Perhaps a few short paragraphs from my 
description may even now recapture the 
thrill of it. The huge crowd, some fifty 
thousand people, were all watching the 
entrance to the Stadium, the dark gap 


through which the leader must appear. 
Then :— 
" At last he came. But how different 


from the exultant victor whom we expected ! 
Out of the dark archway there staggered a 
little man, with red running-drawers, a tiny, 
boy-like creature. He reeled as he entered 


It was an incredible sight to Western eyes to 

see the crowd of officers and officials who 

ran behind the Sultan's carriage in the hope 
that they might catch the Imperial eye. 
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and faced the roar of the applause. Then 
he feebly turned to the left and wearily 
trotted round the track. Friends and en- 
couragers were pressing round him. 

" Suddenly the whole group stopped. 
There were wild gesticulations. Men stooped 
and rose again. Good heavens, he has 
fainted ; is it possible that even at this last 
moment the prize may slip through his 
fingers ? Every eye slides round to that 
dark archway. No second man has yet 
appeared. Then a great sigh of relief goes 
up. Idonotthink in all that great assembly 
any man would have wished victory to be 
torn at the last instant from this plucky 


little Italian. He has won it. He should 
have it. 

“ Thank God, he is on his feet again—the 
little red legs going incoherently, but 


drumming hard, driven by a supreme will 
within. There is a groan as he falls once 
more, and a cheer as he staggers again to 
his feet. It is horrible, and yet fascinating, 
this struggle between a set purpose and an 
utterly exhausted frame. Again, for a 
hundred yards, he ran in the same furious 
and yet uncertain gait. Then again he 
collapsed, kind hands saving him from a 
heavy fall. 

" He was within a few yards of my seat. 
Amid stooping figures and grasping hands 
I caught a glimpse of the haggard, yellow 
face, the glazed, expressionless eyes, the 
lank black hair streaked across the brow. 
Surely he is done now. He cannot rise 
again. 

'" From under the archway has darted the 
second runner, Hayes, Stars and Stripes on 
his breast, going gallantly, well within his 
strength. There is only twenty yards to do, 
if the Italian can do it. He staggered up, 
no trace of intelligence upon his set face, 
and again the red legs broke into their 
strange automatic amble. 

" Will he fall again? No; he sways, he 
balances, and then he is through the tape 
and into a score of friendly arms. He has 
gone to the extreme of human endurance. 
No Roman of the prime ever bore himself 
better than Dorando of the Olympic of 
1958. The great breed is not yet extinct." 

Of course, the prize went to the American, 
as his rival had been helped, but the sym- 
pathy of the crowd, and I am sure of every 
sporting American present, went out to the 
little Italian. I not only wrote Dorando 
up, but I started a subscription for him in 
The Daily Mail which realized over three 
hundred pounds—a fortune in his Italian 
village—so that he was able to start a 
baker's shop, which he ceuld not have done 
on an Olympic medal. My wife made the 
presentation in English which he could not 
understand, he answered in Italian which 
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we could not understand, but I think we 
really did understand each other all the 
same. 

There is no denying that the American 
team were very unpopular in London, 
though the unpopularity was not national, 
for the Stadium was thick with American 
flags. Everyone admitted that they were a 
splendid lot of athletes, but they were not 
wisely handled, and I saw with my own eyes 
that they did things which would not have 
been tolerated if done by an English team 
in New York. However, there may well have 
been some want of tact on both sides, and 
causes at work of which the public knew 
nothing. When I consider the Dunraven 
yacht race, and then these Olympic Games, 
I am by no means assured that sport has 
that international effect for good which 
some people have claimed for it. I wonder 
whether any of the old Grecian wars had 
their real origin in the awards at Olympia ? 
I may add that we had a dozen or so of the 
American boys down to ''Windlesham," 
where we all had a very enjoyable day 
together. I found them all excellent fellows. 
I put up a billiard Olympic prize, and one 
of them bore it off with him. The whole 
incident was very pleasant. 


DRAMATIZING “RODNEY STONE.” 


My work for a few years after my marriage 
ran largely in the direction of drama, and 
if it was not lucrative it at least provided 
us with a good deal of amusement and excite- 
ment. In the case of one venture this excite- 
ment became a little too poignant, though 
all was well in the end. I had dramatized 
“ Rodney Stone " under the name of ‘‘ The 
House of Temperley," with all the ring 
scenes and prize fights included, and treated 
in the most realistic fashion. We had an 
excellent boxing instructor, who took one 
of the smaller parts, and who not only fought 
himself but trained the others to a remark- 
able degree of skill. So realistic was it that 
when on the first night the bully Berks, after 
a long encounter, went down with a crash 
from a fine raking upper-cut there was a 
groan from the whole house, which meant as 
clearly as could be, " There now, you have 
killed a man for our amusement." It was 
really incredibly well done, and I could never 
have believed that such scenes could be so 
cleverly faked, though it was not always 
done with impunity, for Rex Davies, who 
played Gloucester Dick, assured me that 
he lost a tooth and broke both a finger and 
a rib during his engagement. The play 
itself was unequal, but was so very novel 
and sensational in its best scenes that it 
should have been a considerable success. 
I found no manager who would take the 
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risk, and I had myself to take the Adelphi 
Theatre for a six months’ lease, at a rent 
which with the company worked out at 
about six hundred pounds a week. As on 
the top of this the production cost about 
two thousand pounds, it will be seen that 
I was plunging rather deep. 

And luck did not favour us. The furore 
for boxing had not yet set in. Ladies were 
afraid to come and imagined it would be 
a brutal spectacle. Those who did come 
were exhilarated beyond measure, but the 
prejudice still weighed heavily against us. 
Then there came one of those theatrical 
slumps when everything goes wrong, and, 
finally, King Edward died, and that killed it 
outright. It was a very serious situation. 
I stil had the theatre upon my hands. I 
might sublet it or I might not. If I did 
not the expense was simply ruinous. I 
therefore determined to play a bold and 
energetic game, and certainly I never 
played a bolder. Seeing the course that 
things were taking, I shut myself up and 
devoted my whole mind to making a sensa- 
tional Sherlock Holmes drama. I wrote it in 
a week and called it “ The Speckled Band,” 
after the short story of that name. It 
achieved a considerable success, as I have 
related in an earlier chapter dealing with 
Sherlock Holmes’s appearances on the stage. 


OTHER DRAMATIC ADVENTURES. 


Yet another theatrical venture was my 
" Fires of Fate,” some of which is certainly 
the best dramatic work that I have ever 
done. It was unlucky, as it was produced 
in a very hot summer. I carried it at my 
own expense through the two impossible 
holiday months, but when Lewis Waller, 
who played the hero, returned from a 
provincial tour to London, he was keen on 
some new play and my “ Fires ” were never 
really burned out. I fancy sometimes that 
they might even now flame up again if 
given a chance. I stage-managed most of 
this play myself, and with curious results. 
There are certain dramatic conventionalitics 
which can only be broken through by one 
who is not himself an actor. There was a 
scene in which a number of helpless tourists, 
men and women, were brutally ill-treated 
by Arabs. The brutality in rehearsal was 
conventional. I made the Arabs get imita- 
tion whips and cudgels and really savage 
the poor travellers. The effect was novel 
and appalling. There was a young Welsh 
officer in the front of the stalls who was a 
friend of my brother’s. He held both the 
V.C. and the D.S.O. So stirred was he by 
the sight that he could hardly be restrained 
from clambering on to the stage in order to 
help the unhappy tourists. The end of that 





act, when the drove of bleeding captives 
were led away and you heard the monotonous 
song of the Arabs as they marched, and 
saw Lewis Waller, who had been left for 
dead, struggle up on to his elbow and signal 
across the Nile for assistance, was one which 
brought the whole house to its feet. Such 
moments to a dramatist give a thrill of 
personal satisfaction such as the most 
successful novelist never can feel. There is 
no more subtle pleasure, if you are really 
satisfied with your work, than to sit in the 
shadow of a box and watch, not the play, 
but the audience. 

I had one other dramatic venture, 
" Brigadier Gerard," which also was mildly 
successful. In fact, I have never known 
failure on the stage save in the case of the 
unfortunate ‘‘ Jane Annie." Lewis Waller 
played the Brigadier, and a splendid dashing 
Hussar he made. It was a glorious perform- 
ance. I remember that in this play also I 


. ran up against the conventionalities of the 


stage. I had a group of Hussar officers, the 
remnants of the regiment which had gone 
through Napoleon's last campaign. When 
it came to the dress rehearsal, I found them, 
to my horror, dressed up in brand-new 
uniforms of chestnut and silver. 

'" Good heavens !’’ I cried. '' This is not. 
a comic opera!” 

" What do you 
Waller. 

'" Why,” said I, “ these men are warriors, 
not ballet-danccrs. They have been out in 
all weathers day ard night for months. 
Every scrap of truth gocs out of the play if 
they appear like that." 

The uniforms had cost over a hundred 
pounds, but I covered them with mud and 
dust and tore holes in them. The result was 
that, with begrimed faces, I got a band of 
real Napoleonic soldiers. Lewis Waller 
himself insisted on retaining his grease- 
paint and his nice new clothes, but I am 
sure every man in the audience, if not every 
woman, would have liked him better as I 
had made the others. Poor Waller! There 
was some strange and wonderful blood in 
his veins. I have heard that it was Basque. 
He was a glorious fellow, and his premature 
death a great blow to our stage. What 
virility! What a face and figure! They 
called him the ''Flappers' idol," and it 
reflects credit on the flapper, for where could 
she find a less sickly and more manly type ? 
He caught his fatal illness in serving the 
soldiers. One of his greatest possessions was 
his voice. He came down to '' Windlesham "' 
once, and as he was reciting in the music- 
room that wonderful resonant voice chanced 
to catch the exact note which corresponded 
to the curve of all the glass lampshadcs 
on the walls. They all started thrilling as 


went done?” asked 
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a wine-glass does when it is touched. I 
could quite believe, after that, that matter 
could be disintegrated by sound if the 
sound were strong enough. 


A THAMES EMBANKMENT EPISODE. 


I remember one curious episode about 
that time. I was staying in a Northumber- 
land Avenue hotel, and I walked out at 
night in pensive mood, strolling down the 
Embankment and watching the great dark 
river with the gleam of the lights upon it. 
Suddenly a man passed me, walking very 
rapidly and muttering in an incoherent way. 
He gave me an impression of desperation, 
and I quickened my pace and followed him. 
With a rush he sprang up on the parapet 
and seemed to be about to throw himself 
into the river. I was just in time to catch 
his knees and to pull him down. He struggled 
hard to get up, but I put my arm through 
his and led him across the road. There I 
reasoned with him and examined into the 
cause of his troubles. He had had some 
domestic quarrel, I believe, but his main 
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At the dress rehearsal I found 
a group of officers who had 
gone through Napoleon's last 

campaign, dressed up in brand- 
new uniforms. '' Good heavens!” 


| cried to Lewis Waller. “This 


is not a comic opera!" 


worry was his business, which was that of 
a baker. He seemed a respectable man 
and the case seemed genuine, so I calmed 
him down, gave him such immediate help 
as I could, and made him promise to return 
home and to keep in touch with me after- 
wards. 

When the excitement of the incident 
was over I had grave doubts as to whether 
I had not been the victim of a clever swindler. 
I was considerably relieved, therefore, to 
get a letter a few days later, giving name 
and address, and obviously genuine. I lost 
sight of the case after that. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF THE WAR YEARS. 


I can never forget, and our descendants 
can never imagine, the strange effect upon 
the mind which was produced by seeing the 
whole European fabric drifting to the edge 
of the chasm with absolute uncertainty as 
to what would happen when it toppled over. 
Military surprises, starvation, revolution, 
bankruptcy—no one knew what so un- 
precedented an episode would produce. It 
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was allso evidently preventable, and yet it 
was so madly impossible to prevent it, for 


the Prussians had stuck their monkey-wrench — 


into the machinery and it would no longer 
work. As a rule one has wild dreams and 
wakes to sanity, but on those mornings I 
left sanity when I woke and found myself 
in a world of nightmare dreams. o 

On August 4th, 1914, when war seemed 
assured, I had a note from Mr. Goldsmith, 
a plumber in the village: ‘‘ There is a 
feeling in Crowborough that something 
should be done." This made me laugh at 
first, but presently I thought more seriously 
of it. After all Crowborough was one of a 
thousand villages, and we might be planning 
and acting for all. Therefore I had notices 
rapidly printed. I distributed them and put 
- them at road corners, and the same evening 
(August 4th) we held a village meeting and 
established the Volunteers, a force which 
soon grew to two hundred thousand men. 


THE CIVILIAN RESERVE.. 


The old Volunteers had become extinct 
when the Territorials had been started some 
ten or twelve years, before. But this new 
force which I conceived was to be a universal 
. one, where every citizen, young and old, 
should be trained to arms—a great stockpot 
into which the nation could dip and draw 
its needs. We named ourselves the Civilian 
Reserve. No one, I reflected, could be the 
worse in such days for being able to drill 
and to shoot, or for being assembled in 
organized units. Government was too 
preoccupied to do anything, and we must 
show initiative for ourselves. After I had 
propounded my scheme I signed the roll 
myself and one hundred and twenty men 
did the same. Those were the first men in 
the Volunteer force. Next evening we 
assembled at the drill hall, found out who 
could drill us, chose our non-commissioned 
officers, and set to work to form ourselves 
into an efficient company. Gillette, my 
American actor friend, had got stranded in 
England, and he was an interested spec- 
tator on this occasion. For the time being 
I took command. 

I had notified the War Office what we 
had done, and asked for official sanction. 
We were careful not to stand in the way 
of recruiting, and determined to admit none 
who could reasonably join up at once. 
When the plan began to work I wrote a 
description of our methods to The Times. 
As a consequence I received requests for 
our rules and methods from twelve hundred 
towns and villages. My secretary and I 
worked all day getting these off, and in 
manv cases the inquiries led to the forma- 
tion of similar companies. 





The company was on parade. 


For about a fortnight all went well. We 
drilled every day, though we had no weapons. 


At the end of that time there came a per- 


emptory order from the War Office: ‘ All 
unauthorized bodies to be at once dis- 
banded.” | Unquestioning and cheerful 
obedience is the first law in time of war. 
I read out 
the telegram and then said, “ Right turn! 
Dismiss!" With this laconic order the 
Civilian Reserve dissolved for ever. 

But it had a speedy and glorious resurrec- 
tion. There was a central body in London 
with some remote connection with the old 
Volunteer force. Lord Desborough was 
chairman of.this, and there could not have 
been a better man. The Government put 
the formation of a Volunteer force into the 
charge of this committee, to which I was 
elected. Mr. Percy Harris was the secretary, 
and showed- great energy. I wrote to all 
the twelve hundred applicants referring 
them to this new centre, and we, the Crow- 
borough body, now became the Crowborough 
Company of the Fifth Royal Sussex Volun- 
teer Regiment. That we were the first com- 
pany in the country was shown by The 
Volunteer Gazette, when a prize was awarded 
for this distinction. Under its new shape 
Captain St. Quintin, who had been a soldier, 
became our leader, and Mr. Gresson and 
Druce, both of them famous cricketers, our 
lieutenants. Goldsmith was one of the ser- 
geants, and I remained a full private for 
four years of war, and an extra half-year 
before we were demobilized. Our ranks 
fluctuated, for as the age limit of service 
gradually rose we passed many men into the 
Regular Army ; but we filled up with new 
recruits, and we were always about a hun- 
dred strong. Our drill and discipline were 
excellent, and when we received our rifles 
and bayonets we soon learned to use them ; 
nor were our marching powers contemptible 
when one remembers that many of the men 
were in the fifties and even in the sixties. 
It was quite usual for us to march from 
Crowborough to Frant with our rifles and 
equipment, to drill for a long hour in à heavy 
marshy field, and then to march back, 
singing all the way. It would be a good 
fourteen miles, apart from the drill. 


SERVING IN THE RANKS. 


I have very pleasant recollections of that 
long period of service. I learned to know 
my neighbours who stood in the same rank, 
and I hope that they also learned to know 
me as they could not otherwise. We had 
frequent camps, field days, and inspections. 
On one occasion eight thousand of us were 
assembled, and I am bound to say that I 
have never seen a finer body of men, though 
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they were rather of the police-constable 
than of the purely military type. The 
spirit was excellent, and I am sure that if we 
had had our chance we should have done 
well in action. But it was hard to know 
how to get the chance save in case of inva- 
sion. We were the remaining pivots of 
national life and could only be spared for 
short periods, or chaos would follow. But 
a week or two in case of invasion was well 
within our powers, and such a chance would 


that long period I shared every phase of 
my companions’ life. I have stood in the 
queue with my pannikin to get a welcome 


drink of beer, and I have slept in a bell-tent 


vpon a summer night with a Scssex yokel 


‘blissfully snoring upon each of my shoulders. 


Sometimes amusing situations arose. I 


remember a new adjutant arriving and 


reviewing us. When he got opposite to me 
in his inspection his eyes were caught by 
my South African medal. 





; When he got opposite to me his eyer w were caught by my South Alicia adel 


s “You have seen service, my man ? " 
1 U Yes, sir,” I answered. 


=r " Good man!" said he. a 


bie: 'been paper hailed. No doubt our 
presence enabled the Government to'strip 
the country of regülar troops far more than 
they would have dared otherwise. to do. 
Twice, as Repington's Memoirs sliow, there 
was a question of embodying us for active 
service, but im each case the emergency 
passed: . 252. 2 j $5 as 

I found ‘the. ‘life of a private soldier a 
delightful one. To be led and not to lead 
was most restful, and so long as one's 
thoughts were bounded by the polishing of 
one’s buttons and buckles, or the cleansing 
of one’s rifle, one was quietly happy. In 
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'* You have seen service, my man ? ” said 
he. : l 
“ Yes, sir," I answered. 

'" Good man ! " said he. 

He was.a little cocky fellow who might 
well have been my son so far as age went. 
When he had passed down the.line he said 
to our C.O., St. Quintin: “ Who is that 
big fellow on the right of the rear rank ? " 
“ That’s Sherlock Holmcs," said the C.O. 
“ Good Lord ! ” said the adjutant. ''Ihope 
he does not mind my ' My manning ' him ! " 
“ He just loves it," said St. Quintin, which 
showed that he knew me. 
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HE men and women who devote 

their lives to the pursuit of the 

Muses will, should you be kind 

enough to ask them, give quite a 
number of reasons for the choice of this 
career. ''I had to express myself," says A. 
"It was in me, and it had to come out,” 
says B., thereby suggesting an unpleasant 
comparison between his poetry and an 
inflamed appendix. ''It was the only way 
in which I could give my message," says 
C., hoping that you will be fool enough to 
ask him what his message is. “ I cannot 
remember the time," adds D. (who has also, 
it would seem, forgotten how he once bit 
his nursery-governess), ' when I did not 
long to write." Thus they go on right 
through the alphabet, even unto Z.—who 
became a novelist, so he says, through his 
wish to help mankind—one and all taking 
this lofty moral stand ; one and all denying 
the faintest possibility that they could have 
been actuated by the mercenary motives 
which cause a broker to broke, a butcher to 
butch, or a plumber to plumb. 

And yet, if they were only honest, nine 
out of every ten of these Muse-hunters 
would have the same simple confession to 
make. A moment had come in their lives 
when it was clear that they could no longer 
continue to live on the charity of their 
parents, and looking around for a profession 
which should bring the largest rewards for 
the least possible expenditure of work, they 
had naturally decided to become authors. 
A proportion, to be estimated at a fraction 
of one per cent., had thereupon gone straight 
ahead and become very nearly as wealthy 
as they had hoped ; while by the time that 
the remainder had discovered that even 
writing implies a certain amount of labour, 

Vol. ixviii.—2. 
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it was too late for them to turn back. 
Little as they knew of their own calling, 
they knew still less of any other; with 
increasing age the notion of regular work 
in an office had grown more and .more 
repulsive; and finally they have either 
made good on a humble and modified scale, 
or else have lapsed into complete idleness, 
for which (since are they not still '' liter- 
ary "?) they have neither explanation nor 
apology to offer. 

What a pleasure it is. to turn. frou this 
dismal and depressing prospect to the case 
of Reginald Gooch. ‘Mr. Gooch had never 
talked any nonsense about his mission or 
his message; the word ‘ uplift " was for 
him merely a signal to expose his regular 
teeth in a genial and conteniptuous smile. 
He had never heard of Tchekov—no,, not 
under so much as one of his forty alternative 
spellings; he firmly believed that people 
wrote blank verse because they were too 
lazy to think of the rhymes, and that they 
came into collision with the censor of plays 
either because they were low-minded or 
because they wanted a free advertisement. 
The second attitude he could -appreciate, 
but with the first he had no sympathy 
whatsoever. 

For health and heartiness radiated from 
Reginald. Every morning he flung off his 
one blanket at seven o'clock, plunged into 
a cold bath (breaking the ice when neces- 
sary), dried himself with a rough. towel, 
did twenty minutes' vigorous calisthenics, 
and clothed himself in the garments of the 
ordinary business man. ` After a gigantic 
breakfast—for he was no crank—he would 
march off to the station, exhibit his season- 
ticket at the barrier, and take his seat in a 
smoking compartment on the eight-twenty- 
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five train. During the journey to the City 
he read a popular morning newspaper and 
smoked a large bulldog pipe. At nine 
o'clock sharp he entered the marble hall of 
the Mutual Building, nodded to the door- 
keeper, stepped into the elevator, and was 
whizzed up to the ninth floor. 

Letting himself into his business premises 
with a latchkey, he exchanged his jacket 
for the one which hung in the corner cup- 
board, removed the cover of his typewriter, 
glanced for the last time at his watch, and 
set to work. For eight solid hours the 
rattle of his machine echoed against the 
bare walls of his room—interrupted only 
for the light lunch which was sent in to him 
on a tray—and at five o'clock he replaced 
the typewriter-cover, changed his jacket 
again, locked his door, and dropped a pile 
of long envelopes down the mail-chute. 
There followed a brisk walk to his large and 
far from exclusive club, a game of cards or 
squash-rackets with his friends, a simple 
but generous dinner—with the evening 
paper propped against the toast-rack—and 
at nine-forty he caught the fast train back 
to his suburban home. Twice a week—on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons—he played 
a round of golf. Sometimes he won and 
sometimes he lost, but in either event he 
exposed his regular teeth in a genial 
and sportsmanlike smile. ‘‘ A jolly good 
match," he would say ; and his adversary, 
even when vanquished, could not help but 
smile back at him. 


UCH, in brief outline, was Reginald 
Gooch, the successful author. And if 
you proceed still further and ask what he 

wrote, the answer is plain and all-embracing. 
He wrote whatever he was paid to write. 
Novels, essays, children's stories, plays, 
advertisements, magazine articles, light 
verse, serials, rippling rhymes, film sce- 
narios, political tracts (on all sides), short 
stories, straight talks to men, straight talks 
to women, straight talks to Bible-students 
and Boy Scouts—these, and other varieties 
of literature which there is hardly space to 
describe, poured in an unceasing stream 
from his typewriter on the ninth floor of the 
Mutual Building. He had only one rule 
as to what he would not write; and that 
was that he would on no account set finger 
to keyboard except to fill a definite order. 
None of those long envelopes which we 
saw slithering down the mail-chute would 
ever have its contents returned. The 
editors and others who had commissioned 
them might print these contents or not as 
they chose ; but since they had to pay for 
them in either case, their decision made little 
difference to Mr. Gooch. He was far from 
conceited, but he was under no illusion as 





to his value. His stuff was always as good 
as the next man’s, but its chief merit had 
little to do with its quality. It lay rather 
in the fact that he invariably delivered his 
MS. on the very day which the buyer had 
specified, and that it was invariably exactly 
what the buyer had asked for. If Reginald 
were told to provide a story of six thousand 
words on a strong subject, there was no 
need for anybody to question either its 
length or its strength. It could go off to 
the printers at once, with the assurance 
in everyone’s mind that it would require 
neither cutting nor expansion, neither toning 
down nor gingering up. Whatever Reginald 
delivered would be the goods. 

This is, we are sometimes told, the age. 
of commerce, and it ts clear enough what 
an advantage Mr. Gooch possessed over his 
more temperamental rivals. Where another's 
work would soar into the heights on one 
occasion and plunge into the depths on the 
next, there was’ no such variation with 
Reginald. And since publishers and editors 
are busy men, you can imagine their pleasure 
and satisfaction in knowing how absolutely 
unnecessary it was for them ever to read 
anything that he wrote. They had only to 
say what they wanted, and they could be as 
certain of getting it as that the morrow's 
sun would rise. They blessed the name of 
Reginald Gooch; they signed cheques for 
him with alacrity. If only, they said, there 


were others like him, they would not have 


a care in the world. 

Among the other commissions which came 
in Reginald’s way there not infrequently 
arose the request to supply what are known 
as lyrics for musical plays. And in case you 
are unaware of the peculiarities of this form 
of composition, it may be as well to make 
room for a little explanatory matter. 

Many playgoers believe, in their innocence, 
that the lyrics of a musical play are written 
before the music ; that the composer adjusts 
his melodies to certain poems which are 
already in existence. But this is not the 
case. Thetruthis that the tunes are approved 
first and that the lyric-writer is only called 
in quite at the end. You detect a difficulty 
here, and with your usual acumen place 
your finger on it at once. What, you 
ask, does the lyric-writer do if he is ignorant 
of music? How can he turn off those 
sparkling verses with no other guide than 
a series of unintelligible crotchets and semi- 
breves on a sheet of ruled paper?  Alter- 
natively, how can he think out his words 
if he has to stop continually to ask someone 
else to play him that bit over again on the 
piano ? 

The answer is forthcoming at once. 
Necessity being the mother of invention, 
the poet—having had the required air 
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hummed to him by the composer—commits 
to paper what is technically known as 
a “dummy ” lyric; a meaningless string 
of words whose rhythm will fit the tune. 
He then goes home and, using this dummy 
as a guide, substitutes new words which 
will contain a conventional minimum of 
both sense and rhyme. Iln the good old 
days there was very little difference between 
the result of such work and any other 
kind of bad poem. A regular tumti-tum was 
kept up from beginning to end, and the 
finished lyric might often have been 
mistaken for a weak stanza from 
Longfellow or Tennyson. 

But now—ah, now it is 
different. You won't 
cram the “ May 
Queen" or the 
" Schooner Hes- 
perus ” into the 
kind of music A 
that is written 
to-day. By the 
time that the 
modern composer 
has lifted a pas- 
sage from the ; 
Fifth Symphony, 
added some West 
African improve- 
ments, twisted in a- 
bit of blues, and shaken 
the mixture well together, 
there isn’t much left of the 
dear old regular tumti-tum. 
The first line of the accom- 
panying lyric wil now con- 
tain seventeen feet, the second 
two, the third wil be a 
hiatus representing a noise on 
the trap-drum, and the fourth 
will be marked “ Patter " 
and contain so many syllables 
that it would be hardly worth 
estimating them. 

As illustration let us take 
these dummy lines which 
Mr. Gooch, sitting atten- 
tively by the side of 
Mr. Otto Klinck’s 
piano, noted down 
as assistance for 
his subsequent 















































labours at the Mutual Building. They ran 
as follows :— 


(CU Johnny get your gun the cat's in the cup- 


board oh yes 
I guess 
What a mess. 
Where are you going to? Pom-pom. Wow. 
But when 
He got to the hen 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, should 
auld acquaintance be forgot, 
The moon jumped over the cow." 


You might find it hard 
to believe that on the 
bones of this unpromis- 
ing skeleton Reginald 
Gooch built up a 
lyric which not only 
fitted Mr. Klinck's 
music like a glove, 
but also aroused 
the wildest enthu- 
siasm at every 
performance of 
“The Banana 
Girl,” where it 
struck the audi- 
ence as the last 
word in exquisite 
sentiment. 

And now, with 
general apologies fcr 
the length of this 
introduction, let us 
at once pass to the 
Saturday afternoon 
when Reginald Gooch 
first met Cassandra 
Wilkinson. 

He had, as usual, 
been playing golf, and 
on this particular oc- 
casion with a gentle- 
man to-whom—in the 
absence through in- 
fluenza of his pre- 
arranged opponent— 
he had been intro- 
duced by the secre- 

tary. The sun 

shone brightly, 


- 


Novels, essays, children's stories, plays, poured in an unceasing stream 
from his typewriter. 
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the birds sang gaily; both players hit 
their balls with the correct portions of 
their clubs, and after a ding-dong struggle 
of narrow margins and halved holes they 
trickled on to the eighteenth green all 
square and like as they lay. Reginald 
crouched on the ground, rose again to his 
full height, and with a firm tap of the putter 
laid his ball dead. 

His adversary took a deep breath, swung 
his club loosely to and fro, and then, 
with a smart click, sent his ball careering 
over the green. It ran within an inch 
of the hole, but fetched up more than a 
yard on the farther side. 

"I play again," he announced. The 
tense silence was broken by his ball dropping 
into the tin. 

“ [ give it you,” he added, magnanimously. 
" Halved.” 

"Oh, no," 
sportsmanship. 
ones. Just let me 

He broke off as a young woman, descend- 


said Reginald, with truc 
‘I often miss thesc short 
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ing from the porch of the club-house, - 


invaded the green. 
and she returned his gaze. 
inquiringly at his opponent. 

'' My sister," said that gentleman. ‘‘ Let 
me introduce you. Cassandra, this is Mr. 
Gooch.” 

Reginald bowed, and a deep flush stole 
up the back of his neck. Miss Wilkinson 
extended a friendly hand, and he was on the 
point of advancing to meet it when her 
brother stopped him. 

“ Just a moment," he said. ‘‘ There are 
some fellows yelling at us from the tec. 
Better put your ball down first.” 

“ Oh, yes," said Reginald, gathering his 
wits together. He grasped his putter, gave 
the ball a gentle push—and missed the 
hole completely. But he didn't care. 
Already he had dashed across the green, and 
was assuring Miss Wilkinson—with the 
utmost inaccuracy—that her presence had 
had nothing whatever to do with his 
failure. 

'* It was a jolly good match,’’-he declared, 
exposing his regular teeth in an idiotic 
smile. Then he suddenly realized that he 
was still holding Cassandra's hand, and 
snatched his own away. 

But Miss Wilkinson, who had immediately 
taken to his look of almost offensive health, 
seemed to have noticed nothing else. 

" Why don't you come back and have 
some tea with us ? ” she asked. 

'" It would give me more pleasure than I 
can well describe," said Reginald. “ I——" 

And then, perhaps fortunately, the angry 
noises from the next players drove the 
whole party off the green. In a dream 
Reginald put his clubs away in someone 


Reginald looked at her 
Then hc looked 





else's locker, washed his hands, and hurried 


out to the two-seater where Miss Wilkinson 
was waiting. He would modestly have 
taken his place in the dickey, but she insisted 
on his sharing the front seat. And though 
he was at first a little annoyed that her 
brother should take his place there too, yet 
since this resulted in his being pressed so 
closely against Cassandra that he could 
scarcely breathe, his annoyance soon passed. 


HEY drove to the Gables, and Reginald 
T stayed until he was all but kicked out by 

Mr. Wilkinsonsenior. Notwithstanding 
this, his last words to Cassandra were to 
inquire whether she would be at home on 
the following afternoon. 

And—oh, joy—she had said “ yes.” 

The ardent Reginald interpreted this 
intelligence as justifying him in setting 
in on the Sunday almost immediately 
after lunch. And in these circumstances 
it was perhaps unfair of him to resent, 
as he did, the presence in the family 
party of a long-haired and sickly-looking 
man who .was introduced as Mr. Hilary 
Moulton. In the ordinary way Reginald 
was broad-minded enough to admit that 
the length of a fellow's hair and the state of 
his complexion were pretty much that 
fellow's own affair; but he did not like the 
frequency with which this Mr. Moulton 
employed Miss Wilkinson's Christian name. 
It struck him as totally unnecessary, and in 
the worst possible taste. 

Later in the afternoon, though, he invited 
Miss Wilkinson to accompany him to the 
bottom of the garden, and—again oh, joy— 
she consented. It may be said at once that 
he wasted no time—no, not even a second— 
when he got her there. 

'" Forgive me if I appear to startle you,” 
he said, '' but I have something of the utmost 
importance to say to you. Do you believe 
in love at first sight ? ” ` 

“< Who ever loved that loved not at first 
sight ?’’’ quoted Cassandra, provocativelv. 

" Eh?" said Reginald, who failed to 
detect the inverted commas. 

' Shakespeare," said Cassandra. “ Or, 
at least," she corrected herself, ‘‘ I believe 
he took the line from Marlowe.” 

"Did he?” said the simple-hearted 
Reginald. ‘‘ I never knew he'd been there. ’’ 
And again he pulled himself together and 
rushed on. “ I have not had a moment’s 
peace since I saw you yesterday," he said. 
' I have not slept all night—which, in my 
case, is quite without precedent. Believe 
me or not, Miss Wilkinson, but I worship 
the very ground you walk on, and—I may 
add in passing—the very air that you 
breathe. Unless you will consent to put 
me out of my misery " and here he 
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exposed his regular 
teeth in a winning 
smile—'' I dread to 
think of the conse- 
quences. Cassandra 
—dearest—will you 
be—that is to say, 
what about it ? ” 

Miss Wilkinson's 
long eyelashes flut- 
tered over her 
peach-like cheek. 

“ Oh !” she mur- 
mured. And Regi- 
nald snatched at 
her hand. 

"I adore you!” 
he breathed, 
hcarsely. 

Miss Wilkinson 
seized her hand 
away. 

“I cannot listen 
to you,” she said. 

“What!” ex- 
claimed Reginald. 
“Am I too late, 
then? Have I but 
gazed into the cup 
of rapture to have 
it dashed from my 
lip?” 


"Not exactly,” 
said Miss Wilkin- 
son. '' But — well, 


you saw that Mr. 
Moulton just 
now?” 

“Yes,” said 
Reginald, grinding 
his teeth. 

“The fact is," 
she went on, “ that 
he proposed to me 
after church this 
morning, and——'"' 

"Curse him!" 
said Reginald, pas- 
sionately. 

" No, no," cried 
Miss Wilkinson. “I 
wouldn’t give him 
an answer. I told 
him to wait. But 
—but you see the 
position, don't 
you ? ” she finished, 
rather lamely. 

Reginald saw 
nothing but that 
w adored one was 
st t i i P n 3 ” 
the weer an ha Why don’t you come back and have some tea with us? 
said so. she asked. 
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" But I have known you such a short 
time," she protested. ''I know so little 
about you." 

'" I will tell you anything and everything 
that you ask," replied Reginald, eagerly. 
“ My past is an open book." 

“That may be," said Cassandra. 
] don’t even know what you do." 

"Do?" said Reginald. “ Why, I write, 
of course." He may have been a little 
surprised that she had never heard of him, 
but the enthusiasm with which she greeted 
the information more than made up for this. 

“ Oh!” she said, excitedly. “ Do tell me 
what you write ! ” 

“ Well,” said Reginald, with a touch of 
self-consciousness, ‘‘ I wrote ‘ Hearts Across 
the Sea’ and ‘ The Mysterious Mr. Ming’ 
and the book and lyrics of ‘The Banana 
Girl’ and ' How to Become an Archbishop ’ 
and ' Wee Women' and ' Hands Off the 
People's Food ' and all the comedy scenes 
in ' Put It There! ' and "Án 

“Stop!” said Miss Wilkinson, covering 
her ears with her hands. '' You cannot 
call that writing.” . 

" Why not?" asked Reginald. And 
then, as she still didn't answer: '' What 
else do you callit?" 

“ Mr. Moulton,” said Cassandra, omin- 
ously, ‘‘ writes the most beautiful poems.” 

“ Well" said Reginald, readily enough, 
“ I bet he doesn't make even a hundredth 
part as much "U 

“ Oh!” groaned Miss Wilkinson. 

" Why, what's the matter?” 
Reginald. 

" How can you say that ? How can you 
pretend that mere commercial success can 
be compared with the creation of living, 
burning, and pulsating works of art ? ” 

“Oh, art!” said Reginald, contemptu- 
ously. And then, as a cold look came into 
Cassandra Wilkinson’s face, he tried to 
retrieve his mistake. ‘‘ What I mean to 
say is," he explained, ‘‘ that Moulton may 
write much cleverer stuff than mine, but— 
other things being equal—surely the fellow 
with the steady income is ” 

" Hilary has means of his own,” inter- 
rupted Miss Wilkinson. ‘‘ But even if he 
hadn't, I am sure nothing would induce him 
to lower his standard of writing—just so as 
to make money.” 

It struck Reginald that, if that were the 
case, Mr. Moulton must be even a sillier sort 


“ But 








asked 





of ass than he had thought. But he kept 
this opinion to himself. 
" Dash it," he muttered, "I bet my 


poems are just as good as Moulton's—even 
if they have been paid for," he added, 
maliciously. 

But Cassandra never heard the end of his 
observation. 





“Your poems!" she cried, her whole 
face lighting up. “But I never—I mean, 
you didn' " 

“ Of course I write poems,” said Reginald. 
“ Jolly good ones, too," he added, with 
unwonted conceit., 

'" But what—where ? ” 

“ Well," said Reginald, '' quite apart from 





. the lyrics in ‘The Banana Girl’ and at least 


a dozen other music shows, I do all the 
verse for Aunt Gertie's Annual and ——'"' 

But the look of disillusionment and dis- 
tress on Miss Wilkinson's face brought him 
up short. 

“Why, what's wrong ? ”’ he asked. 

*“ Everything," said Cassandra, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Gooch, why—wahy 
must you fritter away your gifts like that ? 
How can you expect me to throw in my lot 
with one who——”’ 

But Reginald, who had taken a sudden 
resolution, didn’t wait for her to finish. 

"Al right," he broke in. ‘‘ Since you 
wish it, I will do as you say. To-morrow 
I shall turn my attention to highbrow— 
I should say, to serious verse, and if I 
can’t run rings round Hilary Moulton, or 
anyone else for that matter, inside of six 
weeks, then I'll jolly well eat my hat! 
But,” he added, raising his voice as she 
would have spoken, '' you've got to under- 
stand this. If I can beat Moulton at his 
own game, then I shall expect you to marry 
me. Is that perfectly clear ? ” 

Once again Miss Wilkinson's eyes shone. 

"Listen to me," she said. “ Hilary is 
sending in a poem for the Parnassus Prize. 
If he wins it, then I have promised him that 
our engagement shall be announced. But 
if you " 

" Have no fear," said Reginald, exposing 
his regular teeth in a self-confident smile. 
" Only tell me where to address my entry, 
and that prize is as good as mine. All I 
ask is a fair field and no favour, and if I 
don't knock young Moulton into a cocked 
hat then you can call me what you jolly 
well like. Is it a bargain ? ” 

“It is," said Miss Wilkinson in a low 
voice. And then, withdrawing from his 
attempt to seize and embrace her hand, she 
turned and ran lightly up the garden towards 
the house. 

Notwithstanding his excited determination 
to wipe the floor with Hilary Moulton and 
all comers in the matter of the Parnassus 
Prize, Reginald Gooch let nothing interfere 
with his ordinary work until the clock had 
struck five on the following day. But then, 
instead of leaving the Mutual Building for 
his club, he cut the string of the large parcel 
which had been waiting since lunch-time on 
the corner of his desk and set himself to 
examine the contents. 
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The printed rules governing this distin- 
guished competition seemed simple enough. 
As long as the poem was in the English 
language, there appeared to be no limitation 
either as to its length or subject. So far, 
in fact, so good. But when Mr. Gooch 
turned to the successful entries for the 
previous years, and compared them with the 
'"" Golden Treasury,” which he had also taken 
from the parcel, his mouth closed over his 
regular teeth in a look which can only be 
described as one of bewilderment. 

“ But these aren't poems at all," he said 
aloud. He could, indeed, quite understand 
it that they were totally devoid of meaning 
—for that he took to be one of the principal 
requirements in serious verse. But he could 
hardly find any rhymces, and he was quite 
unable to discover any metre. 

“This is dashed queer," he said. And 
the morc he looked at the " Golden Treasury ” 
the queerer it became. There was a poem 
there, called '' The Soldier's Dream," which 
he might easily, he felt, have written himself. 
It tripped along like “The  Fireman's 
Wedding," and every word in it was clear 
as crystal. What had happened to English 
poetry, then, that the Adjudication Com- 
mittee of the Parnassus Prize had selected 
this appalling drivel ? Was it because they 
couldn't find anything better, or because 
they really preferred it ? 

Again he studied '' The Soldier's Dream," 
and again he compared it with “ Pore- 
shadowings ’’—last year’s prize poem. 


" The turgid rubric of the glistering year, 
Too near— 


What, immemorial? Comes again so swift 





The timid  ichthyosaurus down Fifth 
Avenue—'" 
Good Lord! Why, the fellow who wrote 
that must be off his nut ! 
"The timid ichthyc ” Pah! 


With an impatient movement Reginald 
tossed the whole heap of poetry into an 
empty drawer and went off to the club to 


play pool. 


ND yet, as he was the first to realize, 
A this postponement of his troubles was 
the last way in which to win that 
prize—and the other Prize that went with 
it. And so, without mentioning his in- 
tended entry, he took occasion to discuss 
the general subject of poetry with the men 
whom he met at his club and in the train. 
What kind of poetry, he asked them, did 
they consider the best ? 
Most of them were frank enough to admit 
that thev couldn't see much use in poetry 
at all. If a fellow had something to say, 





it—instead of wrapping it up in a lot of 
flapdoodle and poppycock just so as to make 
it more difficult ? The remaining minority, 
when they had got over their shyness and 
surprise, said that they liked something with 
a swing. Pressed still further, it turned out 
that the only poem they really cared for 
was '' If." 

In the course of days—and with only a 
fortnight left now before the closing date 
for entries—Reginald found himself coming 
to an inevitable conclusion. The committee 
had chosen ''Foreshadowings ' and the 
other examples of this type simply because 
nothing with swing, punch, or meaning 
had come along. And after all, when you 
considered that the prize only amounted to 
what anyone could get for five thousand 
words in a medium-class magazine, this 
wasn't so very surprising. Why should 
people who could really write verse trouble 
to go in for a competition like that ? 

And so—with his mind at last made up— 
he sat down at his typewriter and rattled 
off a stunning little thing of about thirty 
lines, which began “What's the use of 
feeling blue? Other folks have troubles, 
too.” He called it “ But "—which was as 
near as he dared go to “ If "—and when he 
had finished it he put it on one side; for 
he still had a little time in hand, and it 
might be just as well to give it a final 
polishing up before it left him for good. 

He saw Miss Wilkinson every week-end, 
though the long-haired Hilary was generally 
there, too. She was friendliness itself—to 
both of them—but if ever he got her alone 
for a moment and attempted to press his 
suit, she stopped him at once. 

“I can't discuss it," she said. “I am 
doing the best I can in a very difficult 
situation, and I cannot possibly give you 
any encouragement— which I might after- 
wards regret—until the result of the competi- 
tion is known.” 

Reginald Gooch exposed his 
teeth in a look of quiet confidence. 

“In three weeks," he said, meaningly, 
“I shall be buying an engagement-ring. 
Perhaps it would save delay if you gave 
me the size of your finger." 

But all that Miss Wilkinson would say 
was: ‘ Wait." 


regular 


ND so Reginald waited, and on the 
evening before he was due to post his 
entry he dined alone at Otto Klinck's 

apartment to discuss the arrangements for a 
forthcoming musical comedy. 

“I’ve got some darned good stuff here,” 
said Mr. Klinck modestly, as he seated him- 
self at the piano after dinner. " Just get 
out your paper, old man, and I'll run it over 
for you. Now, this is the bit where the girl 
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says to the feller, ‘I can never marry a 
millionaire.’ That’s the band cue, you see, 
and then we want something really fruity. 


Strong sentiment; get me ? " 
"Let her go," said Reginald. 


Mr. Klinck's fat fingers flew over the keys, 


he dashed down his dummy verse. 


“ Over the garden wall," he wrote, “to-morrow 


is to-day. 
I say. 
Gently, gently, in and out 
Whoop-de-oodle I’m the king of 
the casile 
Running around, yes, running 
around 
Each way.” 


And so on. 

It was a very satisfactory even- 
ing. At the end of it Messrs. 
Gooch and Klinck toasted each 
other in Mr, Klinck’s oldest 
whisky, and then Reginald bade 
his host and collaborator fare- 
well. 

" Don't forget," Mr. Klinck 
shouted down the elevator shaft. 
“ The sooner you can fix it, the 
better for all of us." 
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" Right you are," yelled Reginald ; and 
with his notes safe in his pocket he ran off 
to catch the last train. 2 

The next day he made such progress with 
his lyrics that at five o'clock, when he 
knocked off work, he was able to post quite 
a selection to the composer for his approval ; 
and ther—vwith a last, appreciative look at 
"But ’’—he dashed off a covering letter 
to the committee, and dropped the two 
communications down the mail- 
chute. 

What was his horror, therefore, 
when about half-way through the 
following morning his office tele- 
phone rang, and Mr. Klinck's 
voice was heard on the line in 
a state of bewildered frenzy. 

“ What's the idea ? ” he roared. 
" What's the meaning of this 
stuff you've sent me ? " 

“ Stuff ? " repeated Reginald. 
“ Those are my lyrics." 

“ "There's only one lyric here,” 
bellowed Mr. Klinck, ‘‘and I 
can’t make it fit none of my 
tunes nohow. Say, Reginald, 
were you at all sick last night ? ” 

Nothing, certainly, could ex- 
ceed Mr. Gooch's sickness now, 
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as he replaced the receiver with a palsied 
hand. By some infernal piece of careless- 
.Dess he had put his poem and his lyrics in 
the wrong envelopes. His precious '' But," 
which was to have won him a wife, could 
not—even if he recovered it from the out- 
raged composer— possibly reach the com- 
mittee in time. The rules had distinctiy 
said, '" Not later than the first post on the 
morning of the fifteenth.” 

With a groan, and regardless of the renewed 
ringing of his telephone bell, he turned to 
the drawer where his prize poem had lain— 
hoping even now that he might have sent 
the carbon copy to the adjudicators. But 
the carbon copy was still there, and on top 
of it—to his astonishment—he saw the 
lyrics which he had written yesterday. 

Then what the dickens had he sent to the 
committee ? 


Suddenly we see him flapping wildly at his © 


pockets, running across to his other jacket, 
tearing open drawers and cupboards, and 
shifting the furniture like a man possessed. 
And then, as the cold truth broke upon him, 
he sank into his revolving chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

He had gone and sent in—with that 
covering letter—the dummy which he had 
written at Otto Klinck’s last night ! 


T was over, then. Heaven had never 
| intended that Cassandra Wilkinson should 
be his. He remembered his boast about 
the engagement-ring, he thought of Hilary 
Moulton triumphing in his stead—for in 
his mind no other competitor existed—and 
he exposed his regular teeth in a sour 
grimace of unutterable despair. 

For the next three weeks he kept obstin- 
ately away from the Gables. Even when 
Cassandra sent an inquiry as to his health 
(through her brother, whom he met at-the 
Golf Club), Reginald Gooch returned no 
answering message. If he had got to live 
without her for the rest of his days, then 
the sooner he took the knife to this festering 





sore, the better. He hoped she would be 
happy with Hilary, but at the same time 
he would far prefer not to think about it. 
The cup of rapture into which he had once 
gazed had indeed been dashed from his 
lip. He went on with his accustomed work 
grimly and fiercely. But he knew that he 
had nothing to live for now. The canker 
was too near his heart. 


EVERTHELESS, Cassandra Wilkinson 
N is, at the time of writing, Cassandra 
Gooch: and from the moment that 
she was admitted to the secret of her 
husband’s income she has, like a true wife, 


_Mever so much as breathed a word of 


criticism of the means by which it is earned. 
For there was not even an instant’s doubt 
in the minds of the Adjudication Com- 
mittee. From the second that their eyes 
lit on Reginald’s verses, their decision was 
inevitable. Never before had they seen, 
and never again -could they hope to have 
submitted, an entry which achieved so 
triumphantly the requirements of modern 


poetry. Its complete formlessness, its entire 


absence of meaning, and its staggering 
Originality put it at once in a class by itself. 


The voting was absolutely unanimous, and 


Hilary Moulton's effort did not even secure 
honourable mention. 
Reginald was nervous for a time that 


he might be expected to repeat his success, 


or (worse still) that the news of it might 
shake the confidence of his ordinary em- 
ployers. But he need not have worried. His 
position at the head of twentieth-century 


poets needs no defending. He is secure in it 


for life; while—so large is the world—his 
two classes of admirer have. not the faintest 
chance of ever meeting, or even of hearing 
of one another. 

Yet, should this happen, it is certain that 
they would only decide that there must be 
two Reginald Gooches. And so there are ; 
but both of them are safely and happily 
married to Cassandra Wilkinson. 
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I. 

ETER was a thoughtful boy; but he 
deceived the eye. His air of solem- 
nity accorded ill with an essential 
lightness of spirit not far removed 

from flippancy ; his parsimony in the matter 
of words gave him not infrequently an 
appearance of dullness which accorded ill 
with an acumen in practical matters which 
left nothing to be desired, except by those 
who suffered from it. His leisureliness of 
movement gave him an appearance of slow- 
ness that accorded ill with his catlike quick- 
ness when such quickness was plainly de- 
manded by circumstances he had frequently 
brought about, but over which he had no 
control. Policemen in London and game- 
keepers in the country had observed it with 
admiration not unmingled with disgust. 
Although Peter Stixwould was not one 
of those Admirable Crichtons who airily 
sop up the paradigms of the irregular Greek 
verbs, the dates of the English sovereigns, 
and the names of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, he did know the weight of 
heroes, of Jimmy Wilde, of Dempsey, of 
Carpentier, and of Firpo. Also, though 
but thirteen summers had passed over his 
fair young head, he promised to become 
expert with the gloves. He had the eye 
and the head. He had already collected tl-e 
cups for the school under-fourteen quarter- 
mile and half-mile handicaps. There was 
a mercenary streak in Peter. He had a 
preference for sports which rewarded the 
right expenditure of energies with cups. 
On that chill and misty March evening, 
as Peter came along the bottom of Primrose 
Hill on his way home to supper, he became 
aware, dimly, of light footsteps coming 
along at a run on the path behind him. 
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Then out of the dusk appeared a dark 
figure which became a running girl who 
panted as she ran. He saw that she was 
pale and scared and pretty, with large dark 
eyes. 

A London boy, he always took an interest 
in his fellow-creatures ; and as she passed 
he fell into an easy trot beside her and said : 
“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ They're — after me — they're — just 
behind," said the panting girl. 

Peter listened and heard some way down 
the path behind them the sound of heavier 
footsteps coming along at a good pace. 

'' Who are ? ” he asked. 

“ Zimmy and Long Jake,” she said. 

To Peter these sounded pleasing names of a 
certain promise ; but they told him nothing. 

“ What do they want?" he said. 

The girl held. up a small brown-paper 
packet in her left hand and said nothing. 
She was wasting none of the little breath she 
had left. 

They ran on another twenty steps; and 
the steps of the pursuers grew ominously 
louder. It might be a stern chase, but it 
was not going to be a long one. The idea 
came to Peter. 

" Give it to me," he said, quickly.“ I'll 
cut on and meet you somewhere later and 
give it back to you. They won't catch 
me." 

The girl ran on another five or six steps, 
frowning in perplexity. The louder sound 
of her pursuers’ feet made up her mind for 
her. She handed him the packet and 
dropped into a walk. 

“Chalk Farm Staticn at nine o'clock 
to-morrow night. Bolt ! " she said. 

He gripped the packet, thrust it into his 
pocket, and vanished in the dusk ahead, 
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As he came out of the gate into King 
Henry’s Roai he nearly ran into Police- 
constable Robinson, a friendly policeman. 
He loved Martha Jennings, the Stixwoulds’ 
cook. Peter  slackened his pace and 
cried :— 

“ There are a couple of hooligans annoy- 
ing a young lady on the lower path ! ” 

A shrill cry from the hill confirmed 
the statement. Police-constable Robinson 
left like the wind. 

Peter was taking no chances. Zimmy 
and Long Jake might have caught sight of 
him with the girl. He made a circuit into 
the Primrose Hill Road, and walked up it 
quietly into the Adelaide Road. Then he 
walked up to the top of Eton Place and 
peeped round the corner. Eton Place was 
empty. He crossed the Adelaide Road to 
120. "Though he had a latchkey, he did not 
go up the front steps to the front door. 
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They were lighted brightly by the street 
lamp; and he would be visible from the 
bottom of Eton Place. He went to the back 
door in the basement, hidden by the garden 
hedge. The paradigms of the irregular 
Greek verbs might have found no place in 
his memory; he could have gained nearly 
full marks in a paper on all the detective 
stories he had ever read. . 

In answer to his somewhat imperative 
knock, Martha Jennings opened the door © 
to him. 

“ Now, why do you come disturbing me 
when all you've got to do is to walk up the 
steps and let yourself in, Master Peter ? ” 
she asked. 

Martha knew, as Dr. and Mrs. Stixwould 
did not, that Peter had the lost latchkey. 
Martha had her reasons for not telling them. 
Peter also knew things. 

" Dick Robinson is on duty to-night. I 





" What's the matter?” 
" "They re—after me—they're—just behind," said the panting girl. 
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thought you'd like to know," he said, 
evasively. 

Martha blushed; but she said, loftily : 

“ And what odds does it make to me ? ”’ 

Since Peter had seen Police-constable 
Robinson kiss Martha in that very passage 
he was not deceived. But he did not tell 
her so. He went lightly up to his bedroom 
on the second floor, took the packet out of 
his pocket, and examined it. He could 
easily have untied the knot and opened it. 
But he supposed that since it had been 
entrusted to him he ought not to do so. He 
did not. But he felt it carefully. He 
found that there was a softer wrapping 
under the brown paper, and under that small 
lumps. Detectively he perceived at once 
that it must contain diamonds. He put 
it at the back of the bottom drawer of his 
chest of drawers, and came down to supper, 
thoughtful. 

II. 

E awoke next morning to a bright 

world, though the London sky was of 

the most dismal grey. His first act 
was to take the packet from the drawer to 
feast his eyes on it. It occurred to him 
that probably he ought to consult the 
police about it. He did not let the thought 
trouble him. The police were always 
there—often when they were not wanted. 
Crooks were much rarer. He was not going 
to sever a pleasing connection with crooks 
by any foolish step of that kind. 

The day passed slowly, but at last the 
evening came; and he went quietly out 
of the house at ten minutes to nine. He had 
decided to arrive at the tryst punctually, 
not to hang about the station. At the first 
stroke of nine from a neighbouring church 
clock he entered the station and looked 
around. 

The pretty girl stood by the bookstall 
close to the lift. An anxious frown was on 
her face. The sight of Peter swept it right 
away. She took a step towards him with 
the beginning of a smile on her face. Ofa 
sudden she frowned again, or rather she 
scowled, at something over Peter's head, 
and sprang through the closing gate of the 
lift with precious little to spare. 

Peter's eyes turned into the lift in a stare 
of astonishment, and turned again to follow 
a tall, slim, narrow-faced, hook-nosed, black- 
eyed man, who dashed past him to the stairs 
to the platform and went fairly leaping 
down them. 'Peter's eyes turned again to 
the disappearing lift to catch a glimpse of 
the pretty girl listening with a slightly 
scornful air to the protests of the excited 
lift-man. 

Peter walked out of the station slightly 
dazed. The unexpected had happened so 
quickly. 
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What was he to do ? He did not know the 
name or the address of tbe girl. She did 
not know his name or address. How was 
she going to find it out and get the packet 
back ? 

He walked up the hill pondering the 
matter. The first conclusion he came to 
was that he might as well, in these circum- 
stances, know what it was that the pretty 
girl had entrusted to him. On reaching home, 
therefore, he went up to his bedroom, untied 
the string, and opened the packet. He had 
been wrong. The stones were not diamonds ; 
they were rubies, Burmese rubies, thirty-six 
of them in a necklace, perfectly graduated 
from the centre stone, which was of the size 
and shape of a sparrow's egg, to the two 
stones at the end, which were as large as 
marrowfat peas. 

Peter liked the necklace very much. He 
tried it on. The effect was not satisfactory 
—girlish. But if the girl never did find him 
and it became his property, it meant wealth, 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Then his shrewdness reasserted itself; it 
never would become his. He had more 
than a suspicion that it did not belong to 
the pretty girl. But it must belong to 
somebody. - 

He was quite aware that the necklace 
was not only a pleasure but a danger. He 
had gathered from many stirring tales a 
clear knowledge of the preternatural in- 
tellectuality of the crook. Sooner or later 
the gang adorned by Zimmy and Long Jake, 
who must be the tall, dark gentleman with 
the hook nose who had passed him so 
swiftly in Chalk Farm Station, would get on 
the track of it. Probably they would 
extract from the pretty girl, by torture, the 
fact that she had entrusted it to a boy ; they 
would also extract from her an accurate 
description of that boy. The thing to do 
was to get rid of the necklace before they 
performed these extractions. 

Also there must be money in it, money 
in quantity, if only he could hit on the right 
way of getting rid of it. He had splendid 
visions of a motor-car, a four-seater that 
went seventy miles an hour, also of a small, 
useful aeroplane, at any rate of a wireless 
set finer than any in South Hampstead. He 
realized, however, that these were dreams: 
money in quantity could never come a boy's 
way without his parents getting wind of it 
and putting it in the savings bank till he 
was grown up, when, of course, it would be 
practically useless. He decided to content 
himself with getting enough money out of it 
to make a really good wireless set—always 
supposing that he did not find the girl. 

He did not find the girl. Police-constable 
Robinson could throw no light on her. He 
had rushed, as Peter had seen, to her 
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rescue, he had caught one of the men who 
had been molesting her, the shorter one. 
But when he had returned with him to the 
spot on which they had left her, she had 
gone. He said this in a gloomy tone and 
added :— 

" So there was nothing to be done. So 
I cautioned 'im and 'elped 'im a bit of the 
way down the 'ill—with my foot.” 

" Well, that was-better than nothing," 
said Peter, in a judicial tone. 

"What I wanted was a conviction,” 
said Police-constable Robinson, in a dis- 
contented voice. 

At the moment promotion was very dear 
to him. He desired to become a blushing 
bridegroom at an early date. 

That removed the girl farther than ever 
away, and left Peter still freer to get that 
wireless set out of the necklace. But he 
could not discover any way of doing so. 
Obviously he could not take it to a jeweller 
and sell it by ordinary process. He did not 
for a moment dream of taking it to the 
police and letting them find the owner. It 
was his experience that in this world a boy 
gets very little justice, and that a police- 
station is one of the worst places in which 
to look for it. 

He became a reader of newspapers ; not 
of much of them, only of the Personal and 
Advertising columns. In vain. No one 
advertised a reward for a ruby necklace. It 
began almost to prey upon his spirit. There 
it was, eating its head off so to speak, and 
no way of making half a crown out of it. 
It was disheartening. 


HEN his Uncle George came to London 
and lightened his gloom. As uncles go, 
he was young—only twenty-eight—and 

uncommonly friendly. Heit was who looked 
to Peter's lawn tennis and golf and had him 
spend his holidays at Stixwould Manor, 
from which he farmed a thousand acres. 
Peter had thoughts of taking him into his 
confidence. But he hesitated. Friendly as 
his uncle was, if there was money in quantity 
in the necklace, into the savings bank it 
would go. 

Then his uncle led him to the girl. 

He took him to dine at the Olympian 
Club. After dinner the champions of the 
divisions of the London Police would box 
for a cup offered by the club. Peter went 
in the unstained Eton suit and white waist- 
coat of the young English gentleman, feeling 
remarkably IT. 

They had finished their soup when there 
came to a table a little way from them, the 


best table in the big room, directly above | 


the ring, a lady and a man. The lady was 
the girl of the necklace. 
Peter recognized her at once, and his 
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heart jumped in him. Sitting sideways to 
him, she did not see him. She talked to 
the man with her, a vigorous, heavily-built 
man of fifty. Peter studied him. He observed 
that his heavy face was impassive and ex- 
pressionless, that his thin lips hardly moved 
as he talked, that his sunken brown eyes 
were piercing under his jutting brow, and 
that his complexion was of a curious 
brownish-grey—evidently a master criminal, 

Then the girl turned to look round the 
room and saw Peter. Her eyes slowly 
opened wide in an astonished stare of recog- 
nition. Then she smiled at him and 
nodded. He nodded gravely in feturn. 

Peter had thought her smile a nice smile ; 
his Uncle George had thought it ravishing ; 
and he said quickly, in a tone of considerable 
interest : ‘‘ Who's your charming friend ? ” 

Not knowing who his charming friend 
was, Peter hesitated ; then he said: '' It is 
a girl I met on Primrose Hill—I don't know 
her name." 

‘Then you can't introduce me to her," 
said his uncle, in a tone of regret. 

"I might get the chance," said Peter, 
cautiously. 

The girl spoke to her companion, who 
looked at Peter with grave interest. George 
Stixwould seemed to be in a state of lively 
curiosity. He questioned Peter about his 
meeting with the girl. Peter was in a 
secretive vein. He omitted the stirring 
incidents which had distinguished that 
meeting. He conveyed to his uncle the 
impression that he and the girl had but 
talked casually—ships that pass in the 
night. He wondered all the while what she 
was going to do. This was not the meeting 
he had expected. He had always seen 
himself and the girl meeting alone. He 
noticed that she kept glancing at him with 
little thoughtful frowns, as if she had not 
hit upon the right course to take. He left 
it to her. Thought would take too much 
of his attention from his excellent dinner. 
Then at the end of it, just as he had heaved 
his second deep sigh of satisfaction, she rose - 
and came to the table and held out her 
hand. Peter rose and took it ; and his uncle 
rose. 

“ You've forgotten me— Jenny Helston— 
I thought you were coming to tea with me 
at 71, Endsleigh Gardens," she said, giving 
Peter the fullest possible information. 

“ Oh, no; I haven't forgotten you at all," 
said Peter ; and there came a gentle, sugges- 
tive kick on the back of his leg from his 
uncle. He responded to it on the instant, 
and added: ‘‘ Let me introduce my Uncle 
George—Mr. Stixwould, Miss Helston.” 

That was what Jenny Helston had 
desired. She smiled upon George Stixwould 
a smile quite as ravishing as that she had 
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bestowed upon Peter, and said: ‘‘ Won't 
you come and drink your coffee with us ? 
You'll get a much better view of the boxing 
from our table." 

George accepted the unexpected invita- 
tion with manifest briskness. They went to 
the other table; and she introduced them 
to her companion, her father. He welcomed 
them with a heavy urbanity, ordered coffee 
and liqueurs, and gave George a large and 
excellent cigar. They talked—at least, George 
and Miss Helston talked —about the topics of 
the hour, dancing, lawn tennis, and musical 
comedy. Then the boxing began. They 
drew their chairs nearer the balustrade of 
the balcony. Jenny contrived to get George 
on her right, Peter on her left. Two large 
policemen began to punch one another with 
dogged enthusiasm. 

In the middle of the second round Jenny 
Helston squeezed Peter's arm and whis- 
pered : '' Don't look round. Have you still 
got my parcel ? ” 

Peter nodded. 

" Does anybody know about it ? ” 

Peter shook his head. 

'" You are a clever boy ! " she said, in a 
tone of admiration. “ Let'ssee. You mustn't 
bring it to the house. It's watched. I tell 
you what: can you meet me half-way up 
Haverstock Hill at nine to-morrow night ? ”’ 

Peter nodded. 

" On the left-hand side. You walk up 
the hill, and I'll come down it. If anything 
goes wrong and I don't come, you know 
my address, 71, Endsleigh Gardens. Come 
to tea the day after to-morrow. But don't 
bring the parcel there." 

Peter nodded. She squeezed his arm 
gratefully and turned her attention to the 
boxing. 

They spent a pleasant and profitable 
evening observing the strenuous efforts of 
those worthy men. Between the bouts 
Peter observed that his Uncle George and 
Jenny Helston grew more and more friendly. 
They established an identity of taste in 
many matters of the greatest importance. 
Mr. Helston appeared to be of a phlegmatic 
temperament. He must have had views on 
these important matters. But he did not 
divulge them. Peter studied him with 
extraordinary interest. He might never 
again in his life come across a master 
criminal. The curious angle at which the 
big man’s cigar stuck, with apparent precari- 
ousness, in the corner of his mouth, the 
obviously cynical distrust with which he 
watched the battling policemen, his lapses 
into profound thought, with his eyes half 
closed, 
prises—nothing was lost on Peter. Un- 
doubtedly a Napoleon of crime. With an 
ingenuous boy’s proneness to hero worship, 





evidently about nefarious enter- ` 


he would have backed him against Sherlock 
Holmes for a week's pocket-money. 

No one would have been more surprised, 
or annoyed, by these unspoken tributes 
Peter was lavishing on him than Mr. Sam 
Helston himself. Freedom’s choicest friend, 
much of his life had been spent in landing 
guns and ammunition on the shores of 


- Oppressed communities burning to make a 


bid for it. He had acquired the very neck- 
lace itself in Freedom’s cause. It had been 
torn from an agent of the Bolshevists who 
had stolen it, when it was on its way to 
Glasgow to be sold to further the Red 
Revolution. Mr. Sam Helston had paid a 
good price for it; and that money was to 
be used to smuggle Bolshevist victims out 
of Russia. But the Glasgow Bolshevists 
had used their political influence to have the 
lukewarm police set to recover it. It could 
not be handled or owned openly; and 
Zimmy, Long Jake, and Co., a gang of whose 
reputation he was well aware, were taking 
advantage of the fact to try to acquire it 
for themselves. Butcrime? Nothing could 
be, or had ever been, farther from Mr. Sam 
Helston's mind. The English law was quite 
dear to him. 

The policemen ceased to battle; the 
party rose. George and Jenny Helston, still 
intent on establishing the fullness of thar 
identity of taste, went off to continue the 
process at Ciro’s over a fox-trot or two. 
Mr. Helston murmured something about the 
R.A.C. and a game of poker; and at the 
door of the club they parted. 


III. 
ETER took his solitary way home a 
little depressed by the fact that the 
owner of the necklace had emerged to 
claim it. Yet he was not greatly depressed. 

His Uncle George was grateful to him for 
the introduction to Jenny Helston—so grate- 
ful that next morning he presented him with 
five shillings. Peter accepted it a little 
doubtfuly. He could not but wonder 
whether his lavish uncle would have been 
as pleased to have made Jenny Helston's 
acquaintance if he had known as much 
about her as he did. He found the situation 
rather awkward. He felt that he ought to 
tell his uncle about her activities and acquain- 
tances, but he did not feel justified in divulg- 
ing her secret. After all, he had asked her 
to entrust him with the packet. He decided 
to wait and see. 

At ten minutes to nine the next night he 
started to walk up Haverstock Hill. The 
sky was heavy with dark clouds; it was 
warm for April, muggy in fact. It wasa 
good dark night for returning the necklace 
unobserved. A hundred yards south of 
Belsize Park Station Jenny met him. They 
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greeted one another, and he gave her the 
precious packet. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said, 
slipping it into her handbag. Then she 
paused before closing the bag, and added: 
" Have you any idea what's in it? " 

" Rather!” said Peter. ' When 1 lost 
you that night at Chalk Farm Station, and 
it seemed quite likelv that I mightn't see 
you again, I thought I’d better open it and 
see what it was all about.” 

Even in the dim light he could see that 
she looked taken aback. 

" Have you told anybody about it ? ” she 
said, quickly. 

" Rather not," said Peter. 

* But how nice of you ! " she exclaimed. 
"And how sensible! You really deserve——'' 

She took from the handbag a gold-mesh 
purse, and from that purse a note that really 
crinkled. 

" Here: will you buy yourself something 
nice—something you really want?” she 
said, holding it out to him. 

Peter hesitated. There was a conflict. 
His better nature prevailed. No, you 
couldn't take money for helping a damsel 
in distress—and such distress—Long Jake 
and Zimmy. 

“ No, thank you," he said, manfully. “I 
was—I was—1 mean—only too happy to 
oblige.” 

" But you must—just for a memento, you 
know,” she said, in an extremely persuasive 
voice ; and she veritably thrust the note on 
him. 

Peter yielded. 

“Thanks awfully,” he said, and put it 
into his pocket with a thrill at the feel of it. 
It indeed was no Bradbury. 

Then impulsively she kissed him. Peter 
blushed to his ears. But, oddly enough, 
he rather Itked it. There was a strain of 
romance in him. 

That kiss involved him yet further in the 
affair; it delayed his parting with Jenny 
just a few seconds. A big limousine was 
coming noiselessly and slowly down the hill. 
The light of its lamps illumined the em- 
brace. It drew to the kerb; a tall, slim 
man sprang from it and dashed at them. 

" I've got you!” he cried, triumphantly, 
as he gripped Jenny. 

She screamed. He picked her up, and 
before Peter could act had bundled her into 
the limousine and stepped in after her. 

" Tell Dad! At once! ” she cried from its 
depths. 


ETER bolted down the hill. There was 
a shout; and the car came after him. 
Seventy yards down the hill it ran a 
dozen yards past him and stopped in little 
more than twice its length. The driver 
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threw his legs over the wheel and jumped 
with a vigour which landed him ten feet 
away on the pavement; and Peter nearly 
ran into him. He dodged smartly; but 
the man caught his arm, swung him towards 
the limousine, and thrust him through the 
door of it, opened to receive him. 

Long Jake gripped him and jammed him 
down hard on the seat beside Jenny, saying 
in a soft, very vicious voice: ''Stay quiet, 
you cub!" 

Peter stayed quiet. Jenny gripped his 
hand and squeezed it in a reassuring fashion. 

The car turned and went up the hill. 

Long Jake snatched Jenny’s hand-bag 
from her, took the packet from it, and fairly 
tore it open. The rubies gleamed dully in 
the light of the street lamps. 

'" Got it at last! " he said, in a tone of 
immense triumph. 

“ Dad will have a word to say about that, ” 
said Jenny, quickly. 

“ There'll be a nice bit of blue water 
between me and Sam Helston before he 
learns that I've got it," said Long Jake; 
and he sneered. 

"Hell know you've got it directly I 
don't come home,” she said. 

“That'll give me three or four good 
hours. You weren't taking it straight back, 
I know. And my getaway is all ready," he 
said, confidently. 

" Hell get you—sooner or later," 
Jenny, with cold certainty. 

“ Oh, shut up! " snapped Long Jake. 

Jenny shut up; and for three or four 
minutes there was silence. 

Long Jake broke it. He said in a veno- 
mous tone: ''As I size it up, it was this 
young cub who made all the extra trouble 
for us. You must have passed it on to him 
that evening on Primrose Hill.” 

“ It’s likely, isn’t it? A boy like him," 
said Jenny, in a scoffing tone. 

“ It is," said Long Jake, with conviction. 
“ And I'll lay that he set that copper on us. 
Ah, well!" 

Two of the simplest words in the language ; 
but Peter did not like the tone. 

“ Bats," said Jenny. ''Batsin the belfry.” 

Long Jake scorned to reply to the charge. 
He drew down the blinds to hide from them 
the country through which they were 
passing. Peter could feel that the car was 
not hurrying—about thirty miles an hour— 
and it was not more than ten minutes later 
that it came to a stop. Long Jake kept a 
tight hold on Peter's arm as they stepped 
out of it; but he did not take the trouble 
to hold Jenny. Evidently he thought 
little of her sprinting capacity. 

They had arrived at a small, ugly house 
at the end of a lane. Their captors con- 
ducted them down the little garden. Long 
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"Ive got you!” he cried, triumphantly. He picked her up, and before Peter 
could act had bundled her into the limousine. 
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Jake opened the front door and thrust 
Peter throngh it. Jenny followed him. 

Jake stopped on the threshold and said 
to tbe driver of the car, ‘‘Get along to 
Finkelstein, and get to him quick. Tell him 
if he wants the rubies he's got to come here 
with the money. I’m not taking any 
chances at that trap of his. Hel! come 
with it all right if he’s allowed to bring 
Shanks to look after him: and with any 
luck we ought to be on our way to the boat 
in an hour from now." 

" Right you are,” said the driver, and he 
hurried to the car. 

Long Jake shut the door and switched 
on the electric light— plainly they were not 
far from civilization—displaying a small, 
bare hail. 

“ Upstairs,” he said, curtly ; 
went up the stairs before him. 

On the landing he opened a door into a 
bedroom on the right, bade Jenny get into 
it, and locked her in. Then he took hold 
of Peter's arm, led him into a bedroom on 
the other side of the landing, switched on 
the electric light, locked the door, put the 
key in his pocket, dropped the hand-bag on 
the dressing-table, and crossed to the chest 
of drawers. 

So far Peter, though he had looked hard 
for one, had not had the slightest chance. 
He realized that Long Jake’s precautions 
were a tribute. He could have done 
without it. 

Long Jake took from a drawer a ball of 
thick string and turned to Peter: ‘I’m 
going to tie you up, you young devil," he 
said, in an unpleasant tone; and Peter 
thought that he had one of the most repuisive 
faces he had ever seen. '' I'm not going to 
take any chance of your making any more 
trouble." He pulled a good length of string 
from the ball, stuck out that repulsive face 
towards Peter, and glaring into his eyes 
added : '' And when I have tied you up, 
I'm going to give you the damnedest licking 
vou ever had. I'll teach you to go inter- 
fering with me!” 

All this was very unpleasant hearing. 
Jake paused to emphasize the threat with 
a hideous grin. That short delay gave 
Peter’s mind time to work. It flashed on 
it that he might as well be licked for a sheep 
as a lamb ; and there was that chin sticking 
out at just a nice distance. He hit it. 

A blow from a boy of thirteen and a half 
ought to have hardly staggered the long 
crook, though Peter had put every ounce of 
his weight behindit. But Jake's pronounced 
chin must have been sticking out at a most 
convenient angle, for, without even sagging, 
he dropped in a heap. ' 

It was once more a case of no one being 
more surprised than the striker. Peter 
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wasted a good three seconds staring at the 
exceedingly recumbent form before he got 
to work. Then he got to work quickly. 
In half a minute Long Jake was lying face 
downwards with his hands tied behind his 
back, and Peter was tying his ankles. He 
made a thorough job of it. There was 
plenty of string ; and he used all he wanted. 
As a final touch he thrust his handkerchief 
into Long Jake’s mouth. It was not a 
clean handkerchief; but since it was marked 
only with his initials he thought that he 
might safely leave it behind him. 


IV. 

HEN Peter went through his prisoner— 
with the literature of the subject at his 
fingers’ ends, naturally he knew the 

right procedure. He acquired two pound 
notes, two ten-shilling notes, a handful of 
silver, which he did not pause to count, a 
very pleasing automatic pistol of medium 
size, and a bunch of keys—the lawful spoils 
of war. Also he acquired the key of the 
bedroom door and the key of the bedroom 
in which Jenny was prisoner. 

He found that the magazine of the auto- 
matic was full of cartridges, but he was com- 
pelled to hunt for spare ones. What were ten 
cartridges ? At once he found a box with 
forty in it in the drawer from which Jake 
had taken the string. Greatly relieved, he 
thrust it into his pocket, took Jenny’s hand- 
bag, with the necklace still in it, from the 
dressing-table, let himself out of the rocm, 
locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
crossed the landing, and unlocked tke doo: 
of Jenny’s prison. 

It would not open. It jammed against the 
back of a chair fixed under the handle. 

'" You stay where you are, Jake," said 
Jenny, in a cool, determined voice. “ Try 
to come in here, and I'll brain you." . 

“ It’s all right," said Peter, in a reassuring 
voice. ‘ It’s only me." 

There was a sharp exclamation of sur- 
prise; and she opened the door. In her 
hand, with the intent to brain, she held the 
water-jug. She stared at Peter, holding out 
her handbag, as if she could not believe her 
eyes. Then she dropped the jug, threw her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him. Peter 
blenched, but he did not blush. He was 
growing used to it. 

“ Well, of all the boys I ever came across or 


heard of!” she said, in a tone of profound 


admiration. 

And she looked so like kissing him again 
that he said very sharply: ' Come on! 
Hurry up! Let's get out of this!” 

She needed no further pressing ; and they 
ran down the stairs and bustled out of the 
house. Peter paused to pick up a handful of 
fine gravel and pushed quite a lot of it into 
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“I'm going to tie you up, you young devil!” he said, in an unpleasant tone. 


the keyhole. ‘‘ Just to keep them busy a 
bit," he explained. 

"I tell you what; you're wasted on 
South Hampstead," said Jenny, thought- 
fully, and with profound conviction. 

As they came down the garden path the 
hum of an aeroplane broke the country 
stillness, and above the trees to the south 
rose a large and shining machine. 

“ The Paris mail—Hendon. We haven't 
got far from London," said Peter, in a tone 
of satisfaction. 

They started to run down the lane; 
but they had not gone fifty yards when he 
stopped short. 

“ Here, this won't do," he said, in a tone 
of decision. '' We shall run straight into 
that car coming back." 

Memories of the foolishness of the heroes 
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He looked up the lane and down it, and 
across the fields. Jenny looked at him 
anxiously, awaiting his decision. He had 
definitely taken the lead. 

“ I tell you what: that wood's the place 
for us," he said, pointing across the field 
to the south. “ They'll never think to look 
for us there ; and if they did, they'd never 
catch us. It's so easy to dodge people in a 
wood.” 

“That wood ? On a dark night like this ? ” 
said Jenny, with a little shiver. “I should be 
frightened out of my life.” 

“ What ever of ? ” said Peter, astonished. 

“ All kinds of things,” said Jennv, and 
she shivered again. 
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Peter wassurprised and ratherdisappointed 
m her. That a girl who had been so ready 
te brain Long Jake should be frightened of 
an ordinary wood seemed to him truly 
astonishing. He saw that she really was 
terrified. But the thing for them to do was 
to get into the wood, and into the wood 
they were going to get. 

"Il look after you all right," he said, 
confidently, and, taking her firmly by the 
arm, he hurned her down the road to 
a gate in the hedge, and they climbed 
over it. 

He gave her no time to let her fears get 
the better of her, but hurried her across the 
field to the side of the wood. An easy gap 
in the hedge let them into it; and they 
stopped, panting. Of course, a pheasant 
must needs squawk deeper in the wocd. 
Jenny uttered a faint cry, and clutched his 
arm with a trembling hand. 

" There they are ! " she cried, in terrified 
accents. 

A strong suspicion that she must be a 
beginner, that this was the very first coup 
in which she had taken part, rose in Peter's 
mind. He was a trifle disappointed. He 
would have preferred her to have been the 
heroine of many coups. 

“It’s only a pheasant,” he said, in a 
reassuring voice. ‘And that’s an owl,” he 
added, as she jumped at the long-drawn hoot. 
Then he made a concession ; he said: “ We 
won't go any deeper into the wood. We 
shall be all right here unless it occurs to 
them to try it.” 

"I shall never be able to stand it!” 
Jenny almost wailed. 

“ Oh, yes, you will," he said, and she 
was trembling so that he took her hand, 
held it tight, and told her what harmless 
birds or animals were making the noises 
and the rustlings that came from the trees 
and the undergrowth. 

He had managed to get her calm and 
considerably reassured when the car came 
back along the lane and diverted her 
attention from those fearsome sounds. It 
stopped at the house; and three men got 
out of it. The house was not more than 
sixty yards from the edge of the wood, so 
that Peter and Jenny could see their 
earnest efforts to get into it, for the lamps 
of the car illumined them. They watched 
them with great pleasure. At last they 
broke into one of the lower rooms through 
the window ; and they went on using that 
window as their means of ingress and egress. 
Apparently the gravel in the door-lock was 
still doing its bit. It must have been a 
good half-hour after the arrival of the car 
that the three of them and Long Jake 
came through the window, got into it, and 
drove off. 
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ENNY had been too greatly interested in 

] the doings of her enemies to have any 
attention to spare for the terrors of the 

wood ; and now she seemed to have grown 
immune from them. She raised no objection 
when Peter suggested that they should work 
their wav down through the wood to Hen- 
don. They made their way along the edge 
of it till they came to a broad, turfed, and 
mossy drive, running north and south, and 
went down it, conversing cheerfully. The 
moon kept breaking through the clouds and 
lighting up the drive. 

But when they came to the end of it they 
suffered a check. Along the edge of it ran 
a broad high road, and on the other side of 
that road meadows, in which was very little 
covert, stretched away to the lights cf 
Hendon. 

Peter surveyed their expanse glcomily, | 
and said gloomily : ‘‘ We're stuck for a bit. 
It would be all right for me. They’d never 
catch me. But if they did happen to come 
back up this road and saw us in those fields, 
they'd catch you to a dead certainty.” 

“ I certainly don't want to be caught 
after your knocking out Jake and tying him 
up," she said, quickly. '"'I've heard he's a 
brute at the best of times, and after that 
he'll be furious. And whatever you do you 
mustn't let him get hold of you." 

*" ] won't," said Peter. "' After all, I've 
got his pistol, and, if I have to, I'll use it on 
him. Well, we may as well sit down and be 
comfortable. This bank's quite dry." 

He dropped on to it; she sat down beside 
him and said: “ A pistol's a useful thing in 
this game. But over here there's alwavs 
such a stupid fuss made about shooting 
anybody, however hard they ask for it, that 
Dad won'tlet mecarry one. It was different 
in the States, South America—gun-1unning, 
you know—I nearly always carried one 
there, and I've used it too, more than once.”’ 

“ Ripping!” said Peter, with enthusiasm ; 
and he forgot her astonishing, childish fear 
of this quite ordinary wood. ''What a 
splendidly exciting time you must have 
had!" 

The moon was shining on her charming, 
vivid face; and he saw her frown darkly. 
'" Oh, exciting ?" she said, in a tone of 
extreme discontent. “I’m just fed up with 
excitement. I’ve been worrying Dad for a 
long time to buy a place in the country and 
settle down and keep chickens and lead a 
quiet life.” 

“Or have a farm like Uncle George,” 
suggested Peter. 

" Yes; he was telling me about that farm 
the other night," said Jenny, thoughtfully. 
She added, wistfully: ''It sounded a lovely 
kind of place.” 

She was silent for a while: then she asked 
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him questions about his Uncle George. 
Peter gave him the best of characters, for 
he had the highest opinion of him, both as 
an uncle and a sportsman. Jenny seemed 
to receive it with interest and pleasure. 
She drew from him the history of his Uncle 
George's life as far as he knew it. Un- 
doubtedly she was greatly interested in his 
Uncle George. 

But then, when he came to the end of it, she 
sighed sharply and said: '' But what's the 
good ? "There's nothing in it now that the 
beastly Bolshies have got the police fussing 
about these Russian jewels. But Dad was 
right to help those poor prisoners." 

To Peter the words sounded somewhat 
cryptic; and he said : ' Nothing in 
what? "' 

She looked at him rather oddly and said : 

" Something I was thinking about.” 

Then she turned the conversation to the 
history of Peter's life. 

They sat there for nearly an hour—so 
cautious was Peter. Then they decided 
that it should be fairly safe to try to get to 
Hendon and a taxi. 

They crossed the road to the gate of the 
field opposite. They kept along the hedge, 
which unfortunately was a low one. Peter 
kept his eyes about him, especially in the 
direction of the road. They came to the 
farther hedge, got through it, and half-way 
across the second field, when away out on 
his left, coming from the road at an angle 
to cut across their course to Hendon, he saw 
two figures running. The crooks had driven 
down the road to London, stopped at a 
point at which they could command a view 
of the country, and waited quietly for them 
to make for home. 

" Hang!" said Peter. 
come ! ” 

They started to run. But it was an 
exercise to which Jenny was unused; and 
their pace was poor. When they reached 
the farther hedge of the fourth field their 
pursuers were a third of the way across it, 
Long Jake leading by twenty yards. As 
they scrambled through an awkward gap 
a briar tore Jenny's stocking and drew 
blood. 

It seemed to be the last straw, for she 
stopped short, and said in imperative accents: 

' Give me the pistol ! "' 

Peter had been thinking that the time had 
come to fall back on the pistol. He had 
meant to use it himself: but those accents 
were too imperative to be disobeyed. 
Without a word he handed it to her. 

She crouched behind the hedge, her face 
white with anger, her eyes shining with 
astonishing brightness, a very dangerous 
smile playing round her lips. Long Jake 
uttered a shout of triumph when he saw 
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that they had come to a standsuu, and he 
sprinted. 

He was not more than twenty yards from 
the hedge when she cried: “ Take that, you 
Jake!"' and fired. 

Jake stopped short, spun round with a 
loud howl, and sat down with his back to 
them. It was not quite his evening. 

His friend turned round and ran much 
harder than he had been running. 


V. 

ND that's that," said Jenny, handing 
the pistol to Peter and turning to 
start to Hendon. 

“ Ripping ! " said Peter from his heart. 

They went a few steps; and then he said, 
in a tone of surprise: '' Aren't we going to 
see after his wound ? " l f 

" See after Long Jake?" said Jenny, in a 
tone of equal surprise.  '' You can't kill 
Long Jake! At least, so I've been told. 
Besides, I only got him in the shoulder ; 
and Zimmy will come back and look after 
him." 

Peter could see nothing to be said against 
the arrangement; and they went briskly 
over the fields to Hendon. There was no 
longer any need to run. At the corner of 
Bell Lane they found a motor-bus on the 
point of starting and clambered aboard it 
thankfully. 

“ Well, you'll be able to take the necklace 
where you want to without being interfered 
with," said Peter, in a tone of satisfaction. 
“ You've certainly got rid of those two for 
the time being." 

“ Yes, thank goodness, 
a faint sigh of relief. Then she added, 
thoughtfully : '' I tell you what; you ought 
to have a share of the proceeds, I must 
speak to Dad about it. They’d certainly 
have got the necklace off us if it hadn't 
been for you. In fact, they did get it off 
us.” ` 

“ Oh, no; thank you very much, but I 
couldn't do that," said Peter, quickly. | 

She looked at him with thoughtful eyes ; 
then she said: ' No; I don't suppose you 
could.” . 

At Golder’s Green they found a taxi and 
she told the driver to drive to 120, Adelaide 
Road. Peter talked of the events of the 
evening. She was thoughtful and mono- 
syllabic. 

Then with a manifest effort she said, 
slowly : “ I tell you what; vou'd better tell 
your uncle all about it—all about the neck- 
lace—and how you got to know me—and— 
and what happened to-night.” 

'" All right," he said, doubtfully, aston- 
ished by the request. 

He pondered it. A sophisticated London 
boy, and so well read in the literature ot 


" said Jenny, with 
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you Jake!" and fired. 


his subject, which is so often adorned by a 
strong love interest, light dawned on him. 


As the taxi stopped at 120, his heart swelled 
within him with a noble impulse; he laid 
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his hand on her arm and said in his manliest 
voice: ‘‘ Look here ; don't you worry about 
Uncle George. When I grow up I'll marry 
you myself.” 
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THE 
OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


What are our Chances ? 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN BRITISH 


... AND FOREIGN CHAMPIONS ... 


HE VIIIth 
Olympiad 
takes place in 


Paris early in 
July, and every 
country is making 
the most strenuous 
efforts to put the best possible team into 
the field. In this article is given a short 
sketch of the careers of the men who are 
most likely to figure prominently in the 
Stadium at Colombes. At the present time 
it is of the very greatest interest to every 
class of reader to know what men our own 
will have to meet and what chance we have 
against them, and therefore the following 
particulars of the potential champions and 
record-breakers, which are believed to be 
made available for the first time in this 
country, are of unique interest and value. 


AMERICA 


In the past America has always proved 
victorious in the athletic section of the 
Olympic Games. The Olympic movement 
has, however, spread the cult of amateur 
athletics into every country, and America's 
margin of victories at Antwerp in 1920 was 
a small one. Since then the hunt for talent 
in the United States has been unceasing. 
It would be an easy matter to fill this article 
with the names of athletes who will probably 
masthead the Stars and Stripes at the 
Colombes Stadium ; but of all the men most 
likely to bring their country the highest 
honours the names of De Hart Hubbard, 
Charles Paddock, Fred Tootell Ralph G. 
Hills, Joie Ray, Richmond Landon, and 
Leroy Brown stand out foremost. 


DE HART HUBBARD. 
(Broad Jump and Hop, Step, and Jump.) 


De Hart Hubbard is twenty years of age 
and was educated at the Walnut Hills High 
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School in his native 
Cincinnati until he 
entered the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 
1921. He is one of 
the only two men in 
the world, both of 
them American Negroes, who have ever 


beaten 25ft. in the Broad Jump. The 
other is Ed. Gourdin, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who holds the official world's 


record of 25ft. 3in. But Gourdin is not so 
consistent a performer as his compatriot. 
It was in 1923, his first year of collegiate 
competitions, that Hubbard proved him- 
-self the equal of Gourdin, the record holder, 
in the Broad Jump, and almost the equal 
of Tuulos, the Finnish Olympic Champion, 
in the Hop, Step, and Jump. 

In June, 1923, at the National Collegiate 
Championships at Chicago, he won the 
Broad Jump at 25ft. 2in., only an inch less 
than Gourdin's official world's record. At 
the Pennsylvania Relay Meet last year he 

2 won the Hop, 
Step,and Jump 
at 48ft. 1ojin. 

Hubbard has 
broken world’s 
record twice 
unofficially 
with jumps of 
25ft. gin. and 
25ft. 44in., and 
in this event 
the only man 
likely to be in 
the same class 
with him at 
Paris is his 
fellow Ameri- 
can-Negro, 
Gourdin. 

Heis a quiet, 
unassuming 





DE HART HUBBARD 


(America). 
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R. W. LANDON 
(America). 


fellow, well liked at 
and says, unpretenti W 
amatpresenttraining § 
year, but expect to $ 


his University, 
ously enough, '' I 
for the Collegiate 
go to the Olympic 


Games, and, if fort une favours me, 
hope to break world's record in the 
Broad Jump." 


He should have a good chance also in the 
Hop, Step, and Jump. 

The Olympic Broad Jump Record stands 
at 24ft. 11}in., established by A. L. Gutter- 
son, U.S.A., at Stockholm in 1912. Great 
Britain's best Broad Jumper is H. M. 
Abrahams, C.U.A.C., whose best performance 
was his winning leap of 23ft. 8}in. at the 
A.A.A. Championships in 1923. 

The Olympic Hop, Step, and Jump Record 
stands at 48ft. 11}in., made by Tim Ahearn, 
Great Britain, at London, 1908. Last year 
V. Tuulos, Finland, cleared 5oft. 5 9-10in. 
at the Gothenburg Games, which is only 
5 I-Ioin. less than the world's record «set 
up by T. J. Ahearn's brother, Dan, at Long 
- Island, U.S.A., in 1909. Great. Britain's 

best Triple Jumper is J. Odde, Polytechnic 
A.C, who last year won the A.A.A. 
Championship at 46ft. 41in. 


LEROY BROWN and 
RICHMOND W. LANDON. 
(High Jumrers.) 

The High Jump is an event in which 
America has always been peculiarly success- 
ful. In 1895 M. F. Sweeney set the world's 
record at 6ft. 5 5-8in. In 1912 G. F. Horine, 
Leland Stanford University, California, intro- 
duced the much-discussed ‘‘ Western Roll," 
in which the athlcte in going over drops his 
arm and keeps the bar in place with the 
biceps, then gives a violent twitch that lifts 
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the hips higher than the head. 

In this style H. Osborne, of Illinois, 

has recently cleared 6ft. 7 7-16in. 
This style, however, contravenes Rule 

XXVII. of the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation, and although I under- 
stand America will bring Osborne and Alberts 
to Paris, they are likely to be disqualified. 
It need not bother the Americans, for they 
have two other men beating 6ft. 5in., and 
fifteen clearing 6ft. 2in., from whom to take 
their pick. 

Leroy Brown and R. W. Landon are the 
best of the bunch, and there is nothing to 
choose between them. 

Brown, formerly of Stuyvesant High 
School, won great fame as a member of the 
Dartmouth Athletic Team. He stands 
6ft. 4in. high, weighs 14j stone, and is 
jocularly referred to as “ The Long Drink 
of Water." He approaches the bar right 
from the side, but swings in for a forty-five 
degrees take-off, derives all his leap from his 
spring off the ground, and lands crouching. 
Last year he set up a new A.A.U. Champion- 
ship record of 6ft. 5 5-8in. attempted 
6ft. 8in., cleared it, and the crowd had 
started to cheer when his back-flung hand 
brought down the bar. 

Landon is a distinct contrast to Brown 
and may seem to French spectators an 
objet pour rive—until they see him jump. 
In his athletic kit he looks to be enjoying 
the poorest of health. He was born at 
Salisbury, Conn., U.S.A., on November 2oth, 
1898, stands 5ft. 9jin., and weighs only 
oł stone. He began jumping at the Hotch- 
kiss Preparatory School in 1916, and a year 
later was clearing 5ft. 8in. In the autumn 
of 1917 he entered Yale University and 
came under the care of America's premier 
field events coach, the late J. J. Mack. 
Until 1922 his successes were phenomenal; 
then he fell ill, but during the winter he 
re-entered competition and established a 
new world's Indoor High Jump Record of 
6ft. 5]in. Last year he was ill again, but 
in the autumn set up a new Metropolitan 
A. A.U. record of 6ft. 4in. 

Landon gives but little attention to 
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training other than a small amount of prac- 
tice before meetings and a great amount of 
walking. 

Great Britain’s only hope was that 
B. Howard Baker, the amateur Association 
Football International and Chelsea goal- 
keeper, would come back into training. 
Baker won his first English. High Jump 
Championship in 1912; has represented us 
twice already at the Olympic Games, and 
was unfortunate at Antwerp, where he was 
defeated by Landon, upon whom he turned 
the tables in London a fortnight later. At 
Huddersfield in 1921 he set up a new British 
record of 6ft. 5in.,-and even now he is the 
most likely man to beat the Americans, for 
his general fitness is still as great as ever. 

South Africa has a good man in L. F. 
Roberts, and the Indian Empire another in 
C. T. Van Geyzel, both of whom are at 
Cambridge, where they tied recently in a 
High Jump competition at 6ft. 11in. 


CHARLES PADDOCK. 
(Sprinter.) 


Charles Paddock was America's 
great discovery just before the last 
Olympiad, and like so many of her 
best athletes hails from California, 
where he was educated at the 
Southern University. 

As I saw him first at Ant- 
werp in 1920, he was a short, 
stocky fellow, whose running 
action was not any more 
pleasing than that of Eric 
Liddell. At that time 
he was a great believer 
in omens, and would run 
no race until he had 
sprinted fifty yards down 
the track and crossed his 
hands one over the other 
twice on a piece of wood at 
the side. He always finishes 
his race with a great jump 
for the tape. 

Neither of the Olympic sprint 
races was satisfactory to Pad- 
dock at Antwerp. In the 100 
Metres final, which he won, the 
starter got his field away 
abominably badly, so that 
Edward (Great Britain), Mur- 
chison (U.S.A.), and Ali Khan 
(France) were all left on their 
knees. In the semi-final of the 
200 Metres Edward pulled a 
thigh muscle, and he, incident- 
ally, was considered Paddock's 
most dangerous opponent at 
both distances. In the final at 
the longer distance Paddock 
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was beaten by the U.S.A. Naval offcer, 
Allan Woodring. 

In 1921 Paddock went in for a perfect 
orgy of record-breaking, and succeeded in 
sweeping the board at both metric and 
yards distances from go Yards in 8 3-5sec. 
to 300 Metres in 33 1-5sec. His best time 
for 100 Metres is 10 2-5sec., and for 200 
Metres 21 1-5sec. 

He is a generous soul, and lately has been 
training Eddie Sudden, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who, he says, must be the greatest 
sprinter ever, and will some day break up 
all his own records. 

Last year Paddock quarrelled with the 
American Athletic Union, who forbade any 
American Olympic athlete to compete 
abroad prior to the next Games. But 
Paddock wanted to take part in the Inter- 
national Universities’ Meet at Paris in May 
last year, and he did so; hence he has been 
under sentence of suspension by the govern- 

ing body, but an amende honorable 
has been arranged and we shall 
probably see him in Paris, 

Olympic record for 100 Metres 
stands at 10 3-5sec., made by D. E. 
Lippincott, U.S.A., at Stockholm, 
1912. Great Britain's best man at 
this distance is probably E. H. Lid- 
dell, Edinburgh University, who 

last year won the A.A.A. Cham- 

pionship in 9 7-10sec., which, 
on an ordinary timekeeper's 
watch, equals Paddock's 
world's record of 9 3-5sec. 
Unfortunately the 100 Metres 
heats will be held on a Sun- 
day in Paris, and Liddell's 
religious scruples will pre- 
vent him from taking part. 

In his absence from the race 
we shall rely upon H. M. 
Abrahams, W. P. Nichol, a 
young Nottingham school- 
master,and Tom Matthewman, 
from Huddersfield, the North- 
ern Champion : both the latter 
haveshown 9 4-5sec.for 100 Yards, 

The Olympic 200 Metres 
(218.72 yards) record stands at 
21 3-5sec., made by Archie Hahn, 
U.S.A., at St. Louis, in 1904. 
Paddock has beaten this time. 
Liddell's 21 3-5sec. for 220 Yards 
at the A.A.A, Championships 
last year is also better than the 
Olympic record. In this event 
the Scottish crack will be our 
best hope. He was far from a 
polished runner last year, but 
it well may be that he will 
give us a new world’s record 
at Paris. 
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AUSTRALASIA 


Although Australasia has always taken a 
keen interest in the Games, the Dominion 
has yet to find an athlete to win 
premier honours in the track or 
field events. This year they are 
sending to Paris a select team of 
half-a-dozen stars, who may be 
expected to figure prominently. Of 
these the name of E. W. Carr, of 
the East Sydney A.C., suggests 
itself as that of the man most 
likely to earn winning 
brackets. 


E. W. CARR. 
(Sprinter.) 

“Slip” Carr, who recently 
held an appointment at Aus- 
tralia House, in London, won 
the 220 Yards Imperial Race 
at the British Legion Rally 
last year in 22 1-5sec., and has 
won the three events-—100, 
220, and 440 Yards in one day 
in New South Wales. Last 
year he ran the 100 yards in 
9 4-5sec., but was beaten by 
inches in the New Zealand 
Championship in the same time 
by M. Kirksey, one of America's 
most prominent sprinters. Carr 
has also to his credit the Aus- 
tralian record of 214sec. for 
220 Yards. At the Gothenburg 
Games last July he won the 
200 Metres in 2I g-Iosec., 
which, although not quite equal 
to the Olympic record, would 
have been good enough to win 
the 200 Metres at Antwerp. 
His best time for 100 metres 
is 10 g-rosec. Carr has not 
the reputation of Paddock 
nor the records of Liddell be- 
hind him, but his possibilities 
of securing an Olympic Gold Medal this 
month may be assessed as those of a very 
good outsider. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


This year South Africa will put into the 
field the strongest Olympic team the Union 
has ever had. This is largely due to the 
general interest in athletics which was 
aroused last year by the visit of a team of 
Oxford University athletes to the country. 

In H. Kinsman and G. G. Dustan, South 
Africa has two sprinters who have proved 
themselves sound even timers at 100 yards 
and something better at 220 yards. Dustan, 
indeed, has equalled South African record 
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(Australasia). 


of 9 4-5sec. for the short distance and estab- 
lished a new national record of 21 4-5sec. 
for 220 Yards. Of the rest of the team, 
C. W. Oldfield has returned Imin. 57sec. for 
the Half Mile, and S. J. M. Atkinson 
15sec. for 120 Yards Hurdles and 
23ft. 42in. for the Broad Jump. 

On these performances Atkinson ap- 
pears to be slightly better than Greàt 
Britain's Hurdling cracks, F. R. Gaby 

and L. F. Partridge, who ran 
almost a dead heat in the A.A.A. 

> Championship last year in 
A 15 1-5sec. The South African 

is certainly the equal of 
our best Long Jumper, 

H. M. Abrahams, 

although neither of 

them is in the same 
‘class as the American 
Negroes, Hubbard and Gourdin. 

His countrymen also have 
great hopes that Atkinson will 
do a big performance in the 
400 Metres Low Hurdles, but 
he will have to find a lot of 
running if he is to be in the 
same class with Ivan H. Riley, 
the U.S.A. Champion, who last 
year at the Pre-Olympic Car- 
nival Wilco Games set up a new 
American record of 54 3-5sec. 
for 400 Metres Hurdles. 

Perhaps South Africa’s most 
interesting representative will 
be the schoolboy phenomenon, 
L. B. B. Betts, who is said to 
be a better edition of the 
world's champion, ~ Reggie 
Walker, who also hailed from 
Africa. 


L. B. B. BETTS. 
(Runner.) 

Betts, who is head prefect 
and captain of games at the 
Jeppe High School, Johannes- 
burg, will be twenty years of age by the 
time he arrives at Paris to take part in the 
Games. As a schoolboy of eighteen he 
covered roo yards in 9 4-5sec., thus equalling 
South African record. In 1922 he took the 
Transvaal Inter-High-School 100 Yards 
Championship in even time, the Half Mile 
in 2min, 2 3-5sec., and for the Quarter set 
up an unofficial South African record of 
48 2-5sec. He did the " hat trick " again 
last year and, incidentally, recorded 9 4-5 
sec. for the 100 Yards and 2min. o 1-5sec. 
for the Half Mile, which is a new Transvaal 
Inter-School record. 

Later last year he represented the Com- 
bined Universities of South Africa against 
Oxford and won the Quarter Mile in 48 3-5 
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sec. These figures were accepted as the 
official South African record. 

During the last year Betts, who is a dark, 
thick-set, merry youngster, his put on a 
stone and a half in weight and his per- 
formances are better than ever. The 
Quarter Mile is probably his best event. 
He was absolutely fresh after putting up 
his record at the distance, and there is every 
chance that he will beat 48sec. when he 
has someone to pull him out. 

At the Gaines one of his most dangerous 
opponents will be W. E. Stevenson, U.S.A., 
who came to Oxford University, after 
winning the American 440 Yards Champion- 
ship of 1921 in 48 2-5sec., with the reputation 
of a record breaker. 
Stevenson was out- 
generaled by H. M. 
Abrahams in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Sports, 
an experience which put 
him right on his mettle 
for the A.A.A. Cham- 
pionships, when, in 
49 3-5sec., he beat G. M. 
Butler by 2ít. on an 
overcrowded track. 
Butler himself should 
be another source of 
danger to Betts. In 
1919 he won the A.A.A. 
title in 49 4-5sec., and 
at Antwerp ran second 
to B. G. D. Rudd (South 
Africa) in the 400 Metres 
(437.45 yards) in 49 3-5 
sec. Then there is Allan 
Woodring, U.S.A., who 
won the 200 Metres 
at Antwerp and has 
touched 48sec. for 440 
yards recently. 

On the other hand, 
Betts, like his predeces- 
sor Rudd, may prove 
equally great at the Half 
Mile. At this distance he has never yet 
been extended, but has indeed always had 
to save himself for a hard Quarter Mile 
later in the same afternoon. 


Finland is a country which has come 
comparatively recently into International 
athletics, A few Finns tock part in the 
1908 London Olynfpic Games, They scored 
no premier honours, but they did better in 
taking to heart the lesson which we, with 
our plethora of track runners, have so per- 
sistently ignored. This lesson was that the 
nation that wants to win in International 
competition must make itself equally good at 
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L. B. B. BETT. 
(South Africa). 


all the events that ccnstitute the programme, 
and not rely solely cn the best material 
chance and local customs may have made 
available. The Finns discovered that the 
whcle of the old athletic world was gradually 
concentrating on the spectacular sprints 
and middle races up to a mile, to the utter 
neglect of such field events as throwing and 
jumping and the gradual decay of long- 
distance running. 

At the Stockholm Olympiad in 1912, 
Finnish athletes secured a large number of 
points in the field events and won the 5,000 
and 10,000 Metres track events and the 
Cross Country race. At Antwerp in 1920 
this little nation had so vastly improved 
that its team with 95 
points came second to 
the United States, 210 
points, leaving Sweden 
third with 9o points and 
Great Britain fourth 
with 80 points. Since 
then the sight of the 
Finns' close - cropped, 
bullet heads and the 
| familiar light blue vests 
| bearing the Finnish flag 

on the breast has been 
a signal everywhere to 
other athletes to give 
of their best if they 
want to win. 

This year the proba- 
bility is that America, 
Great Britain, the 
Dominions, and Sweden 
will be so evenly 
matched on the track 

| that Finland with her 

solid phalanx of field 

events men and unbeat- 

able distance runners 

will score the winning 

s points at the VIIIth 

Olympiad. It is a sig- 

nificant fact that the 

majority of the men who will represent that 

country have already either broken world's 
records or gone within an ace of so doing. 


PAAVO NURMI.* 
(Runner.) 


Paavo Nurmi is fairly heavily built, 
quite tall enough for a distance runner, and 
covers close on oft. at every stride. He was 
under twenty years of age when he first 
came into prominence, just prior to the 
VIIth Olympiad, and at that time was far 
short of his best form. He is an athlete of 





* N.B.—Since the followinz facts and figures were 
compiled, Nurmi, in the course of a cross-country race at 
Abo, sustained a serious knee injury which must interrupt 
his Olympic training for some wecks.—4A wor. 
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dogged perseverance and the most amazing 
versatility. Although he won the Finnish 
Championships at 1,500 and 5,000 Metres 
in July, 1920, and has since broken world's 
record at both 1,500 metres and one mile, it 
was at that time thought that the longer 
distances would suit him best. This idea 
was further fostered at Antwerp later that 
same July. 

At the VIIth Olympiad he did not 
compete in the 1,500 Metres, was beaten 
by Guillemot at 5,000 Metres, but turned 
the tables upon the Frenchman at 10,000 
Metres. In their first race the Frenchman 
out-generalled the Finn and beat him by 
a long-sustained burst of speed in the last 
lap of the 5,000 Metres. The time was 
14min. 55 3-5sec. In the 10,000 Metres 
Nurmi left no margin for a second mistake, 
and the pace was such that Guillemot had 
not the vestige of a sprint left in him at the 
end of the longer race, which Nurmi won 
in 31min. 45 4-5sec. 

In 1922 Nurmi came to England and 
won the Four Miles A.A.A. Championship in 
Igmin. 52 I-s5sec. The following afternoon 
he beat the best of our steeplechase runners 
how he liked over a two-mile course in 11min. 
II I-5sec. The time is not, however, as gcod 
as that shown by Great Britain's Olympic 
record holder, Percy Hodge, at Antwerp, 
in 1920. : 

With Willie Ritola to relieve him in the 
10,000 Metres and possibly the 5,000 Metres 
also, it is certain that Nurmi will compete 
in the Olympic 1,500 Metres, at which 
distance he is now pre-eminent, and it is 
quite possible that he may prefer the 
Steeplechase to the 5,000 Metres. His 
versatility is well shown by the world's 
records he holds, which are given below :— 


1921 One Mile 4min, I3 9-10sec. 


Six Miles 29min, 41 I-5sec. 
10,000 Mets. (6 miles 
3761 yards) 3omin. 40 I-5sec. 
1922 2,000 Mets. (2,187.4 
yards) 5min, 26 3-10sec. 
5,000 Mets. (5,468.11 
yards) 14min. 26 3-10sec. 
Three Miles 14min. 8 4-5sec. 
1923 1,500 Mets. (1,640.43 
yards) 3min. 53sec. 
One Mile 4min. IO 2-5sec. 


3,000 Mets. (1 mile 


1,520 yards) 8min. 27 4-5sec. 


Nurmi's 1,500 metres form will no doubt 
have the greatest interest for British people ; 
since, to us, the one mile is the classic athletic 
distance. His time for 1,500 metres is 
3 4-5sec. better than the Olympic record, 
set up by the great Oxonian, A. N. S. 
Jackson, at Stockholm, in 1912, and, more- 
over. when Nurmi broke the world's one 
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mile record he 
did so by the 
very comfort- 
able margin of 
2 I-5sec. 

Despite Nur- 
mi's  wonder- 
ful records 
Great Britain, 
America, and 
Sweden all 
have hopes of 
gaining a gold 
medal for the 
1,500 Metres 
at Paris. H. B. 
Stallard, of 
Cambridge 
University, 
was but nar- 
rowly beaten 
in the English 
Mile Cham- 
pionship of 
1921, when 
A. G. Hill re- 
duced the 
British re- 
cord to 4min. 
13 4-5sec. On 
that occasion 
Stallard’s time 
was 4min. 
I4 I-5Sec. 
America's hope 
will be little 
Joie Ray, 
whose stride 
measures no 
more than 7ft. 
He has held 
the One Mile 
American 
Championship title for eight out of the last 
nine years, and has 4min. 13 4-5sec. to his 
credit. E. Wide, who represents Sweden, is 
a recent discovery; big, blonde, and an 8}ft. 
strider, he has already run 1,500 metres in 
3min. 56 7-rosec., which is just a fraction 
inside Strode Jackson's Olympic record. 

When Wide was beaten by. Nurmi in 
world's record time for one mile last year 
the Swede returned 4min. 13 1-1osec., but 
none of these performances need alarm us, 
for times are notoriously fast in Sweden on 
account of the rarefied air and the very fast 
track at Stockholm. 

WILLIE RITOLA. 
(Distance Runner.) 

Willie Ritola, the distance runner of the 
Finnish-American Athletic Club, and holder 
of the American National Ten Miles and 
Cross Country Championships, was until 
quite recently regarded as the United States' 





PAAVO NURMI 
(Finland). 
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Olympic hope at the long 
distances. He has, however, 
decided to return to his native 
land, from which he has been 
absent upwards of ten years. 
Although Ritola has been a 
runner from his earliest days, 
and as a boy was well coached 
in Finland, he did not make 
his first competitive appear- 
ance in America until 1918. 
During the last two years he 
has developed into the nation’s 
most consistent long-distance 
runner. In addition to cap- 
turing the championships 
above mentioned for the last 
two years, Ritola gained ad- 
ditional fame by three indoor 
record-breaking performances 
last winter. In one of these 
he defeated Joie Ray in a stir- 
ring 5,000 Metres race, but the 
American one mile champion reversed the 
decision two weeks later when he lowered 
that particular record to 14min. -54sec. 
That they will meet again at Paris and at 
the same distance is highly probable. 
Ritola's other records, which remain un- 
broken, were for the three and four miles 
races, which he ran in 14min. 15 4-5sec. and 
19min. 27 4-5sec. respectively. 

America's disap- 
pointment at 
Ritola's decision to 
return home is easy 
to understand. He 
has been resident 
in the States for 
ten years, and had 
already taken out 
first citizenship 
papers when it ap- 
peared that it might 
not be possible for 
him to obtain final 
papers prior to the 
Olympic Games this 
month. This cir- 
cumstance would, 
of course, have 
rendered him in- 
eligible to represent 
America at the 
Olympiad. The 
addition of Ritola will enor- 
mously strengthen Finland's 
team, and he will compete in 
the 5,000 and 10,000 Metres 
runs and the 3,000 Metres 
team race. 

In the individual races Ritola 
might possibly be beaten by 
either Nurmi or Ray at 5,000 
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WILLIE RITOLA 


inland). 


HANNES KOLEHMAINEN 


(Finland). 


metres, but at the longer dis- 
tance he is likely to have the 
field to himself. British hopes 
for the distance events centre 
round H. Britton and E. Har- 
per, of 10 miles championship 
fame. The Olympic records at 
5,000 metres, 14min. 36 3-5sec., 
and 10,000 metres, 31min. 
20 .4-5sec., were made by 
Hannes Kolehmainen, at 
Stockholm, in 1912. < 


HANNES KOLEHMAINEN. 
(Marathon Runner.) 


Hannes Kolehmainen comes 
of a running family and has 
been at it all his life. Our 
first introduction to him was 
in 1911, when he won the 
English A.A.A. Four Miles 
Championship in 20min. 
3 3-5sec. He was then under 
twenty years of age, and had yet to beat 
the great French record-breaker Jean Bouin. 
This he did at the Stockholm Olympic Games 
a year later, when he set up new Olympic 
records at 5,000 and 10,000 metres, and was 
also first man home in the cross country 
race. In those days he was a little chap 
with fair silky hair and skin bronzed by 
much open-air training. He was and still 
is compactly built, 
and to see him run- 
ning is to realize 
the meaning of the 
poetry of motion. 
After the Stockholm 
Olympiad Koleh- 
mainen went out to 
America, where he 
followed a record- 
breaking career at 
all distances up to 
the full Marathon 
course of 26 miles 
385 yards. 

In 1919 he re- 
turned to Finland 
to train with his 
countrymen, and it 
was decided that as 
the 5,000 and 10,000 
Metres could be left 
safely to his com- 
patriot, Paavo Nurmi, Koleh- 
mainen should be kept for the 
Marathon. ‘That was a fortu- 
nate choice for Finland and 
surely the crown of Koleh- 
mainen's wonderful career. 
After running ten miles of the 
heavy, cobbled roads around 
Antwerp, he took the lead, 
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and although Lossman, a big, burly Estho- 
nian, dogged his footsteps and finished only 
half a lap behind him, the little Finn was 
never headed after he took the lead. His 
time for 26 miles 1,211yds. was 2hrs. 32min. 
34 4-5sec., and that of Lossman, 2hrs. 32min. 
48sec., both beating the previous Olympic 
record. In the recent U.S.A. trials the 
veteran C. de Mar, who ran at Stockholm 
in 1912, returned 2hrs. 29min. 40 I-5sec. 

Kolehmainen has aged considerably in 
appearance since he returned from America, 
and is more than a trifle bald, but in the 
" middle thirties,” as he is, he is one of the 
running marvels of the world. His principal 
world's records, established in 1920 and 
1922, are 20,000 metres (12 miles 752yds.), 
ihr. ymin. 33 I-5sec.; 25,000 metres 
(15 miles 940yds.), 1hr. 25min. 19 9-10sec. ; 
30,000 metres (18 miles r,128yds.), rhr. 
47min. I3 3-Iosec. 

It may be that youth will be served this 
year and that Lossman, of Esthonia, who 
won the Marathon race at the Gothenburg 
Games, will reverse the Antwerp decision at 
Paris, or de Mar beat them both; but the 
Finns do not think it possible that Koleh- 
mainen will be beaten. Great Britain's best 
man for this event is undoubtedly the young 
Lincolnshire farmer, A. R. Mills, who in 
1920 won the Sporting Life Marathon Race 
from Windsor to London (26 miles 385yds.) 
in 2hrs, 37min. 40 2-5sec. Mills was vic- 
torious again in 1921 and 1922, but his 
chances of taking higher honours at Paris 
than he did at Antwerp, where he was placed 
thirteenth to Kclehmainen, depend entirely 
on his inclination and ability to undergo a 
proper course of training for this most 
strenuous of all athletic events. 


[ Norway ] 


CHARLES HOFF. 
(Pole Jumper.) 

Norway’s hope at the Olympic Games 
will be Charles Hoff, of Christiania. He is 
now twenty-three years of age, and by 
profession an artist. For years ri2lft. 
was regarded as the absolute limit of a 
pole vaulter's capabilities, then the Ameri- 
cans made 13ft. seem possible, and at Ant- 
werp in 1920 Frank Foss, U.S.A., actually 
cleared 13ft. 5in. Charles Hoff, who is a 
tall, rather weedy-looking youth, with long 
black hair and a sleepy manner, has brought 
even 14ft.-within the range of probabilities. 
At Gothenburg last July he accomplished 
13ft. 9 3-5in., but the record was not 
accepted by the I.A.A.F. Records Com- 
mittee, as the performance was done in an 
exhibition jump after the actual six attempts 
allowed in competition, But Hoff was not 
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CHARLES HOFF 


(Norway). 


disheartened, and at Copenhagen at the 
end of July did slightly better by clearing 
13ft. ofin. It is interesting to note that in 
1922 Hoff won the English A.A.A. Pole 
Vault Championship at r2ft. and the Long 
Jump Championship at 23ft. 3in., and was 
second to Ville Tuulos in the Hop, Step, and 
Jump. He is also a fine hurdler and quite 
in the first flight of sprinters at 200 metres. 


[racy | 


Italy has in Ugo Frigerio a phenomena! 
walker, and in A. Valerio a Marathon 
runner of no mean order, since he finished 
third to Kolehmainen at Antwerp. 

At Antwerp the very youthful Frigerio, 
who hails from Milan, won the 10,000 and 
3,000 Metres walks, in both of which events 
the world’s record holder, G. Rasmussen 
(Denmark), was disqualified. After winning 
the English Three Miles Championship in 
1922, Frigerio was received by the King of 
Italy, who, it is said, is keenly interested in 
his subject’s chances at Paris. 


Photographs by Sport and General and Topical Press. 
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THE DARK CORRIDOR 


STACY 


T the sound of that 
familiar click the 
mind of Raymond 
Calverley instinc- 

tively registered the phrase, 
time ! "" 

When the cell door was opened again he 
would be free. The price would have been 
paid. Till now he had hardly dare visualize 
this moment. There had been whole days, 
whole nights, whole years, when he could 
not persuade himself that it would ever 
come to pass. He felt sick with agitation. 
He sat upon the bed and buried his face in 
his hands. Free; really, really free! Ina 
few hours more he would be facing the out- 
side world. There was something terrifying 
in the thought—facing the unknown. His 
sympathies quickened towards some of 


“The last 
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those old prison “ lags " who, 
after serving twenty years or 
so, preferred prison life. It 
was in any case familiar and 
understandable. The outside world to them 
was completely bewildering. They didn’t 
know how to cope with it. 

But he—he was only forty-six, and he 
had only served five years and three montks. 
Only! Five years and three months ! 
Five thousand years and three hundred 
months. There had been moménts during 
the first year when he thought he would go 
mad, when half an hour seemed like an 
eternity, and he would think :— 

“ That’s half an hour. Now there’s to ke 
another half-hour. Then another and 
another, and then eventually a whole day 
and a whole night. Then all over again and 
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again and again, till a week passes. Then 
all over and over and over again till a month 
passes. Then the seasons change. It will 
be winter again and then summer, and then 
winter again and then summer, and so on 
and on and on five times. And I'm changing 
allthe time. The outside world is changing. 
~ All the things I desire are cut off from me. 
I shall never endure it. Oh, God!” 

But he had endured it. The reality had 
come to pass. Of all the manifestations of 
Nature, that which is called human is the 
most adaptable. As the years passed he 
found himself adapting himself to prison 
life, creating à life within a life. There were 
times when he even persuaded himself that 
he was happy. This was largely the:out- 
come of a sense of physical well-being. 
Prison life had suited him. He had been 
forced to work out in the open several hours 
a day, on the farms and in the quarries, 
fourteen hundred feet above the. sea on 
Dartmoor. The air itself was à tonic. He 
had been plainly but adequately fed. He 
had to retire for the night at five o’clock. 
He had been cut off from alcohol, which had 
been partly the cause of his undoing. 
During the last two years he had been 
allowed to smoke for half an hour twice a 
day, but that was all Everything was 
regular, ordered, and methodical. He had 
no responsibility. He was physically fit, 
much fitter than he had been at any time 
since he left school. For part of the time 
he had worked in the carpenter's shop. He 
had come to like the smell of wood, and the 
sense of creating something which was going 
to be used. There had been odd moments 
when the whole atmosphere of the prison 
seemed friendly and satisfying. Some little 
concession would be magnified into a great 
act of kindness. He had had opportunities 
for reading, and greater ones for reflecting. 
And his dominant reflection had been: 
“I must so manage my mind that I do 
not eternally regard myself as a criminal." 
His struggle for self-respect had been acute. 
To foster this he took all the trouble he 
could with his personal appearance. A wise 
provision of recent years allows the convict 
a safety-razor and the liberty to wear his 
hair as he likes. Raymond took advantage 
of this. He shaved every day, and brushed 
his grey locks carefully, sometimes lubri- 
cating them with a little of His Majesty's 
butter! His skin was tanned with sun and 
wind. He would return to the outside 
world a better specimen physically. But 
mentally and morally ? Here were greater 
difficulties. His mind said : “ I was guilty. 
I let things drift. I was weak and foolish. 
I saw an opportunity to make a great sum 
of money easily. I was dishonest. I was 
found out. They punished me. I have 





paid the price. To this extent I am purged. 
I see things more clearly now. I shall not 
be dishonest again. I have no desire to be. 
I have lost the desire in the same way that 
I have lost the desire for alcohol. I just 
want my chance to be a decent citizen again. 
But will they let me? What will be their 
attitude towards me ? Above all—how can 
I face my son? ”’ 


T this point in his reflections he would 
A groan aloud, for his son was the main- 
spring of his life. 

Raymond had been an importer of 
chemicals, with offices in Fenchurch Street. 
At the age of twenty-two he had married 
the daughter of a wealthy shipbroker. 
After their first passionate attachment he 
and his wife found that their interests did 
not dovetail. Had it not been for the son 
who was born the following year, it is pos- 
sible that they would have agreed to 
separate. Not that there was any serious 
breach between them; it was simply that 
familiar cleavage caused by little things. 
It took years to discover that they had little 
in common, and when the discovery was 
made each prepared to make the best of it 
—not an unusual marital position. They 
had remained on perfectly friendly terms, 
and it was only over the upbringing of the 
boy that they came into conflict, and even 
then the contest was conducted without 
bitterness. 

His wife was a Society woman, with 
Society interests. She rode, hunted, played 
golf, took the waters at fashionable places 
abroad, went to church, and backed horses. 
Raymond liked books, and rambling in the 
country, and that society spelt with a small 
"s" which one meets in country inns or 
London taverns. When his wife con- 
descended to come to London they shared 
the same house, but they made all their 
arrangements independently by mutual 
consent. 

With his wife usually abroad and his son 
at college, Raymond would have led a lonely 
life in the large house in Russell Square. 
Only there are clubs. He belonged to 
several, and he was a good clubman. Many 
considered him an ideal clubman, being 
genial, lavishly hospitable, and a good 
raconteur. He drifted into the habit of 
lunching in clubs, dining in clubs, and 
calling at cluts between meals. Like many 
men of his kind, without being a drunkard, 
he drank considerably too much, in the 
sheer exuberance of social intercourse.. He 
could afford to be generous, as his business 
was successful and his wife had a large 
private fortune of her own. But one day 
he was tricked by some Argentine gentlemen 
and lost a very large sum of money over 
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a deal in nitrates. The bitterness of this 
acted upon him disastrously. He was 
worried by the complications arising from 
it, and he drowned his distress in the accus- 
tomed way. He visited more clubs, and 
pubs. And unfortunately in one of these 
expeditions he met Max Rawle. Max was 
one of those people of no determinate age, 
nationality, or profession, who nevertheless 
scem to embody all the vices of every age, 
nation, and profession, and to wrap up 
the same in a cloak of irresistible charm. 
He was a natural swindler. People knew 
he was going to swindle them, and they 
couldn’t help it. They would even forgive 
him after the deed was done, so plausible 
and charming was he. 

And under the influence of Max Rawle, 
Raymond became as clay in the hands of 
the potter. They lunched and dined together, 
played billiards, and went to night cluks. 
Max was a brilliant talker, and had lived 
in strange lands and mixed with strange 
people. 

The trouble occurred soon after he and 
his wife had disagreed about whether Ralph 
should go up to Oxford or Cambridge. As 
usual, she had had her way, and Ralph 
had gone up to Cambridge. Kathleen went 
off to Biarritz and had no intention of return- 
ing till the end of the term. Raymond 
foilowed the easy path and found himself 
getting into debt and his moral fibre 
slackening. He was too proud to apply to 
his wife for money, and one mad evening 
Max dangled before him the lure of a 
mighty opportunity. It could hardly fail. 
So ingenious and simple did the scheme 
appear, Raymond was astonished that it 
had never occurred to anyone before. It 
concerned the transference of certain blocks 
of interests backwards and forwards between 
two different companies at the opportune 
moment, thus giving an inflated appearance 
to both. It hardly seemed dishonest in the 
way that Max devised it. They were to go 
shares. But a few days after he had com- 
pleted his part of the bargain Max had 
disappeared, and nothing had been seen 
of him since. Raymond was left in the air. 
He was unable to explain his position. A 
long and involved commercial trial resulted 
in his being condemned to seven years’ 
penal servitude for fraud. With a good 
conduct record this had been reduced to 
five years and three months. 


UT how was he to face his son ? His wife 
had taken the matter better than he had 
anticipated. She had even written to 

him regularly every three months, formal 
little letters about the boy and family affairs. 
She had upbraided him for his not appealing 
to her when in financial straits, and had 





hinted that she would set him on his feet 
again when released. The boy had written 
him chatty schoolboyish letters ignoring 
his father's crime. He had been spending 
his time partly with his mother, who had 
settled abroad, and partly with a tutor in 
a remote village in Suffolk. | His son! 
Raymond would lie in his cell bed at night 
and groan. He would think of the boy at 
all the stages of his life. When he was a 
toddler and would lie in his arms, when he 
began to lisp and talk. When he would run 
to him and throw his arms around him. 
He could hear the sound of that baby voice : 
" Daddv! daddy!" And then he had 
taught him all the simple things, and Ralph 
went to school. How proud he had been 
when the boy came home and asked his 
advice and help! He would see the little 
sturdy figure come swinging along the street, 
a satchel strapped over his scarlet jersey. 
His handsome, eager face would light up 
with pleasure when he saw his father. 
And they would go for walks together, 
holding hands, and talking about birds, 
and trees, and games. And the boy loved 
and respected him. He also loved and 
respected his mother, and he could not 
understand any differences between them. 
And so the parents compromised and patched 
up a union of sorts; but they had been 
jealous of each other. Raymond had loved 
to watch the unfolding of the boy's mind. 

When the crash had come and he had 
stood in the dock at the Old Bailey, and 
listened to the suave voice of the judge 
condemning him to seven years' imprison- 
ment, there had flashed before his mind the 
image of Ralph's eager young face, ex- 
claiming :— 

" What's all this about, dad ? ” 

The boy would never believe he was a 
criminal. He simply could not understand. 
It had not been indeed a simple case to 
understand. He had been able to make the 
excuse, but not the defence, that he himself 
did not understand. He had muddled things 
up, signed the wrong papers. The excuse 
satisfied the boy, of course. But the law is 
more explicit. The law gave him every 
opportunity, left him every loophole, but 
was relentless in the logic of its ordered 
facts. 

But since that tragic day the boy had 
had five years to study those facts. He had 
come to man's estate. People would have 
told him and explained to him, doubtless 
made things as unpleasant as possible— 
some of them. And he would have wanted 
to know—oh, so eagerly! He would not 
be likely to exclaim now :— 

“ What's all this about, dad ? ”’ 

Even his voice would have changed. Oh, 
God ! 
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He dozed fitfully until the morning light 
crept between the prison bars, when, 
strangely enough, he slept soundly, only to 
be awakened by the familiar click of the 
cell door. 

“The last time!" 

He dressed carefully, washed, and had 
his breakfast. He was led to a room where 
he filled up many forms. The sight of his 
own familiar suit brought a lump to his 
throat. It was like the first contact with 
the outside world. There was much clank- 
ing of chains and keys. Crossing the yard 
in charge of a warder, he passed a work- 
ing party on its way to the farrier's. All of 
the convicts were familiar, to him. Many 
of them would be there for ten years or 
more, and in two minutes he would be 
free! He shuffled along feeling a little 
ashamed, as though he were taking some- 
thing from them which they had a right to 
Share. As they neared the outer gate, the 
warder, a fat, elderly person of the old 
school, said :— 

“ Well, good luck, son! "' 

He gasped at this unexpected friendly 
gesture, and could not reply. A great 
wave of pity flooded him, pity—oh, for all 
the world. 

The iron gate opened. 
through into the sunshine. 
click behind him. He was free. 

He had half expected someone would 
meet him at the prison gates. But the 
street was utterly deserted. His wife knew of 
the day of his release and she had sent him 
money, but no hint of where she was or 
where the boy was. It was like starting life 
all over again. 

He hurried on to Princetown Station. 
He had a pass to London, and he sat in 
the corner of the waiting-room. The train 
did not go for nearly an hour. People 
regarded him furtively. In Princetown 
everything is known. Every porter on the 
station would know that he was a released 
convict. Nevertheless, that could soon be 
remedied. London! London would be a 
sanctuary. The journey up was occupied 
with dreams. Dreams, and hope and fear, 
and wild anticipations. Where should he 
go? His wife had no house now in 
town, and he didn't know where she was, 
nor where the boy was. Oh, if he could only 
find Ralph ! 


He stepped 
He heard it 


E arrived at Paddington late in the 
afternoon, and wandered around the 
streets adjoining the station. He 
could not go to a decent hotel without lug- 
gage. Everything seemed incredibly noisy 
and bewildering. Newspaper placards were 
announcing: '' Fall of French Government.” 
How futile and unimportant! At last he 
Vol. 1xvi1. —4. 





found a dingy little kotel in^ an obscure 
street, where he engaged a room. He had 
some tea and wandered the streets again, 
haunted by the vague idea that he might 
find Ralph. He went up to the West-end 
and strolled down Regent Street, Piccadilly, 
and through Mayfair. At tbe corner of 
Jermyn Street he met a man with whom 
he had done a lot of business in the past, 
an old club-fellow. He touched his arm 
and said :— 

" Hullo, Frank! ”’ 

The man turned and looked at him. 
An extraordinary scared expression came 
over his face. His eyes distended, as though 
he were staring at some strange and 
dangerous animal. He managed to say :— 

" Ho—yes, it’s—Calverley, isn't it? " 

“ Yes. How are you? ” 

“ All right. And you ? 

“ Yes, I'm free again." 

He tried to smile, but the other man's 
terrified mien froze the smile upon his lips. 
His expression seemed to say :— 

" How on earth am I to escape from this 
awful predicament ? ” 

They exchanged a few brief remarks, and 
parted without any reference to the past 
or suggestions for the future. As he walked 
away Raymond winced. 

‘So that's to be it, is it ? " he thought. 

The restaurants were crowded with gay 
diners. If he cared to, he could enter any 
one of them. He was free. He could mingle 
with his fellows and buy rich foods and 
good wines. But he felt no such inclination. 
It was too late. He was not accustomed to 
feeding after five o'clock. He did not feel 
hungry, and drink he knew would upset 
him. Moreover, his experience with his old 
business colleague damped his enthusiasm 
for social life. He might meet others who 
would treat him in the same way. How 
could he expect them to know that he was 
no longer a criminal—that his mind had 
been purged of its weakness and self-indul- 
gence ? 

He wandered about till nine o'clock, when 
a great sense of melancholy and exhaustion 
overcame him. He went back to his hotel, 
and to bed. They had given him a room 
at the end of a dimly-lighted corridor on 
the second floor. He slept soundly till 
dawn, when he emerged through a tangled 
skein of dreams to consciousness. It was as 
though his own dreams were happy ones, 
but that they were eternally irrupted by 
the evil dreams of others. He washed and 
dressed, and finding that it was too early to 
obtain breakfast in the hotel, he went out 
to a coffee-stall. He stood there drinking 
hot weak coffee and eating hard-boiled eggs, 
and listening to a slightly inebriated gentle- 
man in evening dress talking to two cabmen 
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about God. The cabmen were laughing, 
and the coffee-stall keeper was joining 
in the argument earnestly. The morning 
air had a tang of hope and defiance. He 
took a hand in the argument, and found 
himself laughing too. In this company 
he was happy and at home. No one knew 
him or cared. In the old days of his pros- 
perity he had spent many a happy hour at 
a coffee-stall. Here was something that 
had not changed. When the inebriated 
gentleman and the cabmen had departed he 
felt: fortified to face his day's campaign. 


N the uncertainty of his position he found 

‘one tangible spot—his wife’s lawyers. 

They would know of her whereabouts, 
and probably of Ralph's. He wandered the 
Streets again till ten o’clock, his eyes wist- 
fully seeking, and his heart aching, for his 
son. At ten o'clock promptly he presented 
himself at the office of Tidworth, Bates, and 
Mashie in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He was 
kept waiting three-quarters of an hour 
before being shown into the office of an 
elderly, red-faced man, in a white waistcoat, 
who said curtly :— 

" Yes; what is your business." 

" I want.to know if you can tell me the 
whereabouts of my wife, Mrs. Raymond 
Calverley.” 

The lawyer looked up quickly, his face 
expressing a kind of greedy morbid interest. 
It had something of the expression of his 
business friend of the night before, only 
less furtive. The lawyer was in no panic 
to get away. He had power on his side, and 
he was prepared to take a certain amount 
of cynical enjoyment out of it. He coughed 
and said :— 

" Oh, so you are Raymond Calverley. 
Will you please show 'me your discharge ? 
I understand that I am to—er—make you 
a remittance. What is your address : ”’ 

Raymond was patient during the for- 
malities. When they were completed he 
repeated his first question. The lawyer 
took a long time to say :— 

" I'm afraid I am not empowered by 
my client to give you any such information." 

Damn the man! Why did he call her 
"my client” and not “ your wife”? 
Was the stigma of prison life to rob him 
for ever of even the social amenities ? Not 
even to know where she lived? There 
flashed through his mind a sudden vision 
of a night when the nightingale sang in a 
Devonshire garden, and the swift avowal 
of love passed from lip to lip. Could love 
like that die utterly ? Could passion vanish 
upon the wind, like the skeleton of a dead 
leaf? He repeated, inanely :— 

“Your client. Your client. I 
Then, with greater vehemence :— 
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unfriendly visions. 


" Perhaps, then, you can give me the 
address of my son ? "' 

The lawyer was enjoying the spectacle 
of his helplessness. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘Tam afraid I cannot even give you that 
information.” 

Raymond saw red. 

"Damn you!" he screamed. " He's 
my boy. He's as much my boy as hers— 
more, I tell you. Who the devil are you to 
hold my son from me ? ” 

“You area little unstrung, Mr. Calverley.” 

'" Unstrung! If you had been five and a 
quarter years in prison—five thousand years 
in prison—your heart aching all the time for 
your only boy—and the day you are released 
some stranger tells you that he will not tell 
you where he is—wouldn’ t you be un- 
strung ? " 

The lawyer replied in dead level tones :— 

“ I cannot tell where your son is, because 
—I do not know.” - 

“ You do not know ? ” 05. 

"No,sir, I do not know." >> 

Raymond gave a whine like. a doy that 
has beén struck. He groped far Bis hat upon 
the table. - As he did so lis: eye alighted 
on a pile of correspondence. One letter was 
projecting a little from the rest. It was 
headed: ‘‘ Hotel Marguerita, Pau." Just 
below was the top of a capital D. He 
recognized it as the way Kathleen formed 
this letter. His face betrayed no recog- 
nition. He stumbled from the room. 

He would telegraph to Kathleen on chance. 
Would she still be there? The world 
seemed terribly harsh. His mind was 
constantly irrupted by visions of Dartmoor, 
and, strangely enough, they were not 
Dolling, "who was serving 
twelve years for manslaughter, and with 
whom he had had many whispered chats in 
the carpenter's shop—Dolling would be 
missing him. Two young warders, Garrod 
and Purvis, both had done him innumerable 
petty services. The moors would be gfand 
under this mottled sky—some queer pull 
about the place—when you're utterly lonely. 

He went to a post-ofüce and sent a 
telegram to his wife at Pau. He said :— 

"Am at Bond's Hotel, Paddington. 
Where is Ralph ? ” 

He tried to think of any friend he could 
go to in the meantime. He reviewed his 
old life and it seemed to reflect —clubs and 
pubs! He could never get into a club 
again, and pubs did not attract him. The 
illusory nature of friendships made in this 
way became clear to him. He would have to 
go abroad—America, perhaps. If only he 
could find Ralph! `’ 

He waited for three days, and no telegram 
came from Kathleen. He wándered the 
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streets and sat in public libraries, reading the 
newspapers and magazines, and trying to ad- 
just his mind to the current social equation. 
Human activities as recorded in these pro- 
ductions appeared to him complicated and 
futile. In the old days he had not seen them 
in this light. Perhaps he had not troubled 


A servant opened the door. 

“ Is Mr. Flanders in ? "' 

“ Yes, sir; what name ? ” 

“Mr. Calverley.” 

She looked at him a little queerly, but 
showed him into a sitting-room. In a few 
moments a thin, elderly man entered the 





“Who the devil are you to hold my son from me? " 


tothink about them. He had just accepted 
things as they were. Upon one matter he 
made up his mind definitely—he would find 
work. He would not go on accepting his 
wife’s money in this ignominious manner. 

On the third day he decided to go down 
to Ashtree, the village in Suffolk where 
Ralph spent part of his time with the tutor. 
It was strange that the boy had made no 
effort to see him. 

He arrived at Ashtree at dusk and left 
his bag at the local inn. He then asked for 
the house of Mr. Flanders, the tutor. With 
considerable difficulty he found it. It was 
over a mile from the village. His heart was 
beating violently when he rang the bell, 
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room. He started at sight of his visitor, 
and exclaimed :— 

‘Oh, I thought it was i 

Then he stopped and scrutinized Raymond 
keenly. 

'" I came to ask after my son." 

The elder man appeared very surprised. 
He stammered slightly. 

'" Your son? Your son ? 
course, your son. But he went up to 
London. He went up to—er—meet you, 
I understand." 

“ To meet me! 
I expected him.” 

"H'm! Very strange, 
I'm afraid I can't help you.” 





Yes. Yes, of 


But I haven't seen him. 


Mr. Calverley. 
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This respectable tutor, whom only poverty 
had driven to accept the tutelage of the son 
of a convict, was obviously anxious to be rid 
of the dilemma. With a few formal ex- 
pressions of regret they parted. Raymond 
returned to the inn, and found that 
there was no train back to London that 


night. 
He slept fitfully. What had happened 
to Ralph? Fear gripped him. He 


visualized all kinds of terrible things 
happening to the boy—accidents. The cup 
and the lip—oh, the grim irony ofit! After 
living that eternity and then on the very day 
of his release—a skidding car, perhaps, a 
train smash, a fall. At that moment Ralph 
might lie groaning in a hospital, calling for 
him. There was one gleam of brightness 
in his sombre reflections—Ralph had meant 
to meet him: The tutor had said that he 
had gone to London on purpose. Freedom 
is a fine thing, but love is finer than 
freedom. Indeed, freedom without love is a 
negative endurance. Before the dawn broke 
he had designed plans to find his son. He 
would inquire at.the police-stations and 
hospitals. He would put an advertisement 
in the agony column of The Times. 

And when he arrived in London that was 
the first thing he did. He inserted :— 


"To Ralph Calverley. 
. Hotel, Paddington. Father.” 


Am at Bond's 


He then rang up the police-stations and 
hospitals. No, no one answering to the 
description of his son had been heard of. 

He walked the streets disconsolately. 
London suddenly became a city of menace 
and despair. The people appeared hard- 
featured and cruel, beasts of prey stalking 
their victims, utterly indifferent to the 
feelings. and passions of each other. The 
drone of the traffic was like the whirring of 
some great machine, grinding the bones and 
blood of men and women into a colourless 
pulp. He had never felt so lonely in his cell 
at Dartmoor. 

Backwards and forwards between his 
hotel and the police-station he walked for 
several days. No answer came to the 
advertisement in The Times. 


NE afternoon, passing down a meagre 
O street off the Edgware Road, he saw a 
poor bedraggled woman weeping on 
another’s bosom. As he passed he heard 
her say :— 

“ They took 'im 'cause 'e was out of work 
and stole for us. And now they're turning 
us out—me and the five kids. What are 
we going to do? Oh, my Gawd!” 

And he heard the other woman, who was 
also poorly but rather flashily dressed—one 
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of the kind who wanders the streets. glancing 
obliquely—he heard her say :— 

“ Sorl right, Annie, don't you worry. 
I'll earn money for yer. I'll keep yer goin’ 
till things get brighter.” ; 

Without a second’s hesitation Raymond 
dived his hand into his pocket and drew out 
all the money he had on him, nearly two 
pounds. He thrust it into the hands of the 
weeping woman. 

"Go on with this, mother," he said, 
huskily. 

The woman stared at him, too amazed fo 
speak. The other said :— 

' * Hullo, who are you ? "' D. 

And they looked into each other's “eyes, 
these two, this ex-convict and this woman 
who wandered the streets glancing obliquely, 
and the former said :— 

“ I'm like you. r m one of the lonely 


' ones.’ 


And he hurried away. Back in his hotel, 
he went up to his room and sat on the ‘edge 
of his bed, as he had sat on the edge of his 
bed in that céll .at Dartmoor, pondering, 
pondering. . It was dusk. The worl- 
ing parties would be returning from 
quarries. There would be whispered talks 
together, glints of light from the governor's 
house, the drone of the organ in the chapel 
—someone practising for to-morrow's ser- 
vice. 

“ Lead, Kindly Light, 
Amidst the encircling gloom.” 


Oh, the weariness of it all! the injustice! 
His heart throbbed to the beat of that 
haunting melody. In a grey vision he 
seemed to see an endless procession walking, 
two and two, to the slow measure of that 
hymn—all the unhappy in the world, the 
outcast, and the weak. . 

His breast was choked with sobs. He 
gripped the coverlet of the bed and mut- 
tered :— 

“Ralph! Ralph! Oh, my boy, my little 
boy ! )) 

The room grew darker, and outside the 
trafic still roared relentlessly. He was 
about to throw himself on the bed when the 
door opened quietly. A figure glided in and 
stood with its back to it. He peered for- 
ward, and saw a white ghostly face, with 
hollowed eyes, regarding him fearfully. He 
tried to stand up, but fell back weakly on 
the bed. The figure said :— 

“Is that you, father ? " 

He stretched out his hands and groaned. 
The figure came nearer, and then slunk 
back again to the door. Raymond forced 
himself to rise. He beat the air with his 
arms, as though fearful that there were 
forces at work trying to keep him from 
his son. 
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“Ralph! Ralph! 
old father ? " 


"Ralph! Ralph! Oh, my boy, my little 
boy!" 

And as he advanced, so did the other 
shrink back farther. His voice, husky with 
passion, called out :— 

" Ralph! Ralph! 
of your old father ? ” 

And still the figure cowered furtively by 
the door. He went close up and peered 
into his son's eyes. 

" Whatisit, Ralph? What's the matter ? 
My God! You look as though it was you who 
were the criminal and not I!” 

The figure still seemed to be warding him 
off, and the voice said faintly :— 

“Tam, father.... Iam." 


You're not ashamed 
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You're not ashamed of your 








And then the tension broke. The boy 
sobbed, and the father held him in his arms 
at last. 


“What is it, Ralph? Tell me. Tell 
your father, boy. Who should hear of it, 
if not I?" 


I'm 
I've been wandering all night. 


“ For God's sake, let me sit down. 
SO tired. 
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I saw your advertisement this morning. 
And even then I could not make up my 
mind to come. I’m so ashamed." 

" Ashamed! Am I so pure? Am I 
likely not to forgive—not to understand my 
son ? ” 

The boy buried his face in his hands and 
spoke between his fingers. 

" I've been living foolishly, father, oh! 
for years now. Mother spoilt me, gave me 
lots of money. I got into a funny crowd— 
betting, drinking, women. She paid my 
debts again and again. Last Tuesday I 
came up from Ashtree. I had meant to go 
down to Dartmoor and meet you at the 
prison gates. But in the afternoon I met 
Reggie de Tourneville. He was staying at 
the Grand Eclipse Hotel. He asked me to 
dine with him ; and then we went up to his 
room and had a few drinks. Afterwards 
we went on to some funny joint at Knights- 
bridge and played cards. There were a 
crowd of people there and we played bac- 
carat. I won a hundred pounds in about 
twenty minutes. With the excitement of 
that and the wine I had drunk, I simply 
went off the deep end. I thought I couldn't 
lose. I plunged wildly. I loved the excite- 
ment, people watching me, pretty women, 
you know, and all that kind of thing. 
Then, of course, I began to lose. My luck 
varied, but at about one in the morning I 


had lost four hundred pounds. I hadn’t 
got it in the world. I had borrowed a 
hundred and fifty from Reggie. I didn’t 


know where mother was. Besides, she had 
helped me out so often. She had left Pau. 
I think she was on her way home. I hadn't 
enough left to pay my hotel bill or the fare 
down to Dartmoor. I woke up the next 
morning feeling awful. I wandered about 
the streets wondering what to do. And 
then I—I ” 

The father’s breath was coming in little 
stabs. 

“ Yes, Ralph, what did you do, boy ? ” 

“Oh, I mucked the whole day away. I 
hadn't the courage. It was the next day 
I did it, the day you came out of prison, and 
I never met you. Reggie had treated me 
badly, I think. He wouldn't lend me any 
more. I’m not sure the whole thing wasn't 
à plant. They got me there. There were 
other young chaps, too. Anyway, I kept 
on thinking of Reggie's room at the Grand 
Eclipse. When he lent me the money he 
had gone to a box which he kept locked up 
in a trunk. It was stuffed with notes. 
Late in the evening of that day I yielded to 
temptation. Reggie had gone out to dinner, 
I went up to one of the clerks downstairs 
and said, casually :— 

" «Key of number 141, please.’ You know 
what those big hotels are. Nobodv knows 
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anything about anyone. There are dozens 
of clerks. He gave me the key. I went up 
by the stairs and into his room. I forced the 
lock of the trunk with a poker, but I couldn’t 
force the lock of the box. So I simply 
wrap it up in paper and took it away. 
I took it back to my hotel. Then I borrowed 
a screw-driver and some pincers. I got it 
open somehow. Oh, God! what have I 
done ? There were bonds and papers and 
all kinds of things and nearly three hundred 
pounds in cash. I never meant to take all 
that. I just wanted enough to carry on 
with.” 

“ What have you done with it ? " whis- 
pered the hoarse voice of the father. 

I've spent some of the money. All the 
other things I've kept. I left the hotel, of 
course, and have gone to another one south 
of the river.” 

“ What was the money in ? ” 

“Treasury notes and fives, 
twenties.” 

"Have you changed any of the big 
notes ? ” 

“ T’ve changed one ten.” 

“ You fool!” 

ee Why ? 3) 

'" "They'll trace the number. 
you change it ? " 

'" At Cook's. I've taken a ticket for Paris 
to-night.” ` 

“ Would anybody at the hotel be likely 
to identify you ? ” 

“Thats what I'm not sure. There are 
over a thousand passing through every day.” 
'" Reggie will suspect you, of course ? ”’ 

" He's bound to, after what happened. 
Oh, father, what am I to do? I'm terrified. 
It means "Á 

“It was my fault, boy, my crime which 
led to it. I should have been here to look 
after you.” 

'" No, no, I've no excuse. I’m finished. 
And oh, father, I've been so yearning to 
have you back." 


tens, and 


Where did 





HE young man broke down and wept. 
Raymond pulled himself up. He paced 
the room for several minutes in silence. 

Then he said, tensely :— 

“ Ralph, boy, go and fetch me that box.” 

“ Fetch it! Why, father?" 

“ Listen to me carefully. This happened 
on the night I came out of prison. Fetch 
me that box. You did not steal that box, 


- Ralph.” 


" What do you mean ?” 

‘These old criminals! It’s the same 
story. It’s in the blood. You can do 
nothing for them. Directly they are released 
they start all over again—the very same 
day sometimes. You’ll read all this in the 
papers in two days’ time.” 
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He laughed bitterly, and the young man 
looked up amazed. 

'" You don't mean to say vou'd sacrifice 
yourself for me like that ? Oh, I couldn't 
let you do it, father." 

" Why not? If you strolled into an 
hotel and asked for a key and got it, why 
should not I, an old ex-convict? Besides, I 
am strong now, I could endure it. I have 
nothing more to live for. Your life is just 
beginning. But, oh, Ralph, boy, promise 
me- 





'" NO, no, no, father. 
with remorse. 


I should go mad 
I couldn't let you—oh ! ”’ 


E gave a low scream of fright, for at 


that moment there was a crisp tap" 


on the door. When the door opened 
the father was standing as though at atten- 
tion on parade, the son was cowering against 
the farther wall. In the doorway stood 
Kathleen. 

They looked at each other, but no one 
spoke. Then she turned and shut the door 
quietly, and stood with her back to it. Her 
face was pale and drawn, and it suddenly 
flashed through Raymond that in this 
company of his wife and his son he was the 
only one who appeared to be of flesh and 
blood. In the crisis which was about to 
spring on the three of them, it would be he— 
the ex-convict—who would have to hold the 
balance. Strangely enough, she turned to 
him first, and her voice was gentle. She 
said :— 

'" You are free, then, Raymond. I saw your 
advertisement, and I came to find out what 
it's all about. I arrived in England an hour 

go." 

He bowed his head. 

“I am free," he answered, 
afraid not for long." 

'" What do you mean ? " 

" I have already got into mischief again." 

The boy jumped up. 

“Its a lie, mother. He is trying to 
shield me. I stole some money the day he 
came out, and he wants to make out it was 
he.” 

Kathleen’s eyes glittered and a tear came 
into them. 

“ Ralph! 
true.” 

The boy swept to her and flung his arms 
around her. 

'" Oh, mother, save me! What am I to do? 
They'll catch me. I know they'll catch me. 
l ve taken a ticket for Paris, but there'll be 
a man waiting there. He'll tap me on the 
shoulder. I’ve seen it all a hundred times 
these last few days." 

" Why did you do this, Ralph? Have 
I not helped you before? I prayed to 
you to be less extravagant, but you know 
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“but I'm 


Ralph! don't tell me this is 





I would have helped you again rather 
than ” 

She buried her face in her hands and wept. 

'" Oh, dear God ! my husband, and then 
my son, both 

Raymond went to her and grasped her 
shoulders. 

“ Kathleen, it is only through the eyes 
of suffering that one sees things clearly, 
and sees them whole. I have suffered and 
I have learnt to see. It is the life of ease 
that dulls one and breeds temptation. Give 
this boy a chance. You have given him 
everything else, but they have always been 
the wrong things. Don't let him go to 
Paris, let him go to where there are great 
open spaces, and life is a battle to survive. 
As for this money, what does it matter to 
me? I have accustomed myself to prison 
life. I shal be an old 'lag' in time, 
one who probably prefers prison life to 
freedom.” 

A queer expression crept over Kath- 
leen’s face as she regarded her husband. 
She said simply: “ You have changed, 
Raymond.” 

They were summing up in each other the 
toll of those five years. His hair had turned 
quite grey, but his figure was firmer and 
more erect, his eye clearer, and his skin 
healthier. 

She had become more fragile, her face 
paler, but she was still a beautiful woman. 
She turned suddenly to Ralph and said :— 

“ Whom did you steal this money from ? ” 

“ Reggie de Tourmeville.”’ 

Kathleen started, and her figure appeared 
to sway. 

" Reggie de Tourneville ! ” 

She put her hand to her bosom. 

" Wait—wait!"'' she muttered. 
de, Tourneville! Indeed!" 

She seated herself and pondered. At last 
she said :— 

“ Ralph, do you love your mother ? " 

'" Mother, how can you ask?” 

“ Kiss me, dear." 

Ralph flung his arms around her and 








" Reggie 


kissed her. She sighed contentedly. 
“ Now," she said, “ you wait here, you 
two. I know Reggie de Tourneville. I 


have an idea I can settle this affair with 
him.” 

" No, no, mother, you mustn't demean 
yourself to that swine. He will only sr.ub 
you, be rude to you." 

“I can buy him off. Wait for me. 1 
may be some time. Do not move from this 
room.” 

And before they could protest she had 
gone. 

The night was cold, and the wind and 
rain battered against the window-panes of 
the little room. Father and son sat, one on 
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" Oh, mother, save me! What am l to do?” 


the bed, the other on a chair, listening and much to say that their strained voices 
waiting. There seemed to be nothing to say would make it seem unreal. The boat train 
in this fateful interlude, or there was so to Paris went, and the dinner hour came 
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and went. 
said :— 

" She's a long time, father." 

“ Yes—yes, she's a long time.” 

Raymond was indeed restless and ner- 
vous, and sometimes he would jump up and 
pace the room. Ralph lighted a cigarette 
and offered his father one, but the latter 
would not take it. The room got colder 
and colder. At a quarter-past ten there 
were footsteps in the corridor outside. The 
door opened and Kathleen stood once more 
before them. She sat down limply. The 
boy, his voice sounding reedy and thin, 
called out :— 

“Wel? Well?” 

Speaking quietly and with perfect con- 
trol, Kathleen said :— 

“ To-morrow morning, Ralph, you will 
send that box back to Reggie de Tourne- 
ville, with all the bonds and papers. The 
money I have settled about. I think your 
father is right. I think it would be good 
for you to go away for a time, to Canada, 
perhaps.” 

" Canada ! ” 

“ I have been thinking about it coming 
back in the cab. All these years that your 
father has—has been away, I have treated 
you too indulgently. I have perhaps been 
too indulgent myself.  One's moral fibre 
slackens.'' 

She gave a little sob, and the son threw 
his arms around her. 

"Oh, mother, I will do anything you 
tell me.” 

She stroked his. hair and whispered :— 

“There, there, dear, let us forget all 
about it and start again. Now go. I want 
to speak to your father alone." | 

The boy embraced. them both, then 
picked up his hat and stumbled from the 
room. 

Raymond waited for his wife to speak, 


It was nine o'clock, and Ralph 


but she sat there looking down at her hands, 
upon her lap. At last he said :— 

'" Well, Kathleen, what have you to say to 
me?" 

"Im very, very tired, Raymond." 

He went up to her and lassed her lightly 
on the temple. 

“ Is that all, my dear ? " 

“No; can't you feel there's something 
more ? ” 

He gripped her shoulders firmly. 

" Kathleen, is it possible—would you, 
after all—take me back? ”’ 

She whispered almost inaudibly :-— 

“ If you love me still." 

The ex-convict laughed bitterly. 

“ We all have things to regret, Kathleen. 
Ralph and I, and even you, perhaps. The 
fiercest joy is to know that one has someone 
to suffer for, someone who can make one 
suffer. During the last few days I have 
experienced the appalling loneliness of the 
crowded.streets. But if you put your ear to 
the ground you hear the eternal rumble of 
pity passing from heart to heart. Only to-day 
I heard a woman offering to make a sacrifice 
for another. Even in prison I found this. 
It is the only thing that makes life worth 
while.” 

“Oh, Raymond, I was terrified of you 
returning from prison, I thought you would 
look criminal and bitter, but somehow you 
look finer. Come, give | me your strong arms. 
I am so weary.’ 

He crushed her to him and murmured :— 

'" I will come for you to-morrow, dear." 

For several minutes they clung to each 
other. Then he led her to the door and 
opened it. She peered out fearfully. 

“ The corridor is dark," she whispered. 


He took her hand and whispered back :— 

“ Yes, it is dark, but there is a light at 
the end. And if we hold each other's hands 
tightly we will find a way.' 
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THE ECONOMY SHOP 
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frankly, an old clo' shop. 
Janet ran it. 

She wasn't any too happy about it 
the first night when she stood in the shop, 
with the shutters up, and surveyed it, 
undoubted owner, with all its rummagy, 
untidy-bundly, ragbaggy character coming 
out stronger than ever in the dim light of 
its two out-of-date gas jets. 

She remembered that a year ago, when it 
had become necessary to fend for herself, 
she had expressed decided views as to the 
sort of post she intended to accept. 

'' Chris," she said, pushing open the door 
that led to the sitting-room behind, '' re- 
member my saying that I must get into 
something where I could make my own 
hours, with no rigid supervision, and free 
scope for my own personality ? ” 

"Did you?"' chuckled Chris from his 
couch. '' Well, haven't you got it ? " 

It came to Janet, in a sudden flash, that 
she had. 

Of course, Janet wasn't the kind of girl 
you expect to meet running an old clothes 
shop. But the past twelve months had 
widened her views of life considerably. As 
she sat on the counter she ran over some of 
her experiences. For four months she had 
been difficult to please. Then it became 


I: its beginnings it was, 
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certain that after his accident 
Chris, her brother, would be 
on his back for a couple of 
years at least. She began to grab at what- 
ever was going. 

She had had seven jobs in eight months. 
All alike had been distressing affairs. It 
didn’t matter now, but she thanked Heaven 
for the gift of humour it had lent her. 

There had been the working housekeeper 
business. _When she took that on she had 
very soon recognized that one very little, 
wispy-haired, dirty-capped, untrained drab 
of fourteen was all that stood between 
her dignity and the cold hard fact that she 
was really a general servant. She tried 
hard to stand it, but there had been a valued 
young man lodger, a bit of a gay dog, who 
on the third day had tried on a bit of his 
gay-doggishness with Janet. 

As she stood outside the house with her 
box on the pavement, looking for a boy to 
send for a taxi, she wondered whether she 
had slapped the face of the valued young 
man lodger too hard. No, she decided. 
She had meant no more than a slap, and 
for the stairs being so close behind him she 
accepted no responsibility whatever. In the 
noise he made when he went down them 
backwards there was more of the startled 
lambkin than the really gay dog, and even 
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when he landed safely on the mat he had 
continued to bleat. 

Then she had been a clerk in a laundry. 
She had started quite enthusiastically. 
" Purification," she whispered to herself, 
and tried to feel like a priestess. But, alas! 
there are more sorts of dirty work than one 
done at a laundry. Janet’s job consisted 
largely in writing lies to people who com- 
plained of the things one always complains 
of about laundries. After m: week of it 
Janet suggested to the proprietor, who wasn't 
such a bad specimen, that in future she 
should tell people the truth. ` 

“What for?” he asked, 
astonished. 

" Because they never believe the lies," 
explained Janet. ‘‘ They’d think ever so 
much more of you if you just told them the 
truth.” 

But he only got indignant, called her a 
Bolshevik, and dismissed her. 


reasonably 


HEN she was asked if she would like to 

drive a motor for a doctor. ''I should 

love to,” she said. It was true. She 
genuinely admired doctors, and had long 
wanted to get a chance to drive a car. She 
kept to herself the fact that she had never 
tried in her life. In the twenty-four hours’ 
respite before starting her job she was busy 
making inquiries as to the theory of driving 
cars. She had the theory quite all right 
in no time. ‘ One learns,” she whispered to 
herself as she started off with the doctor 
behind. 

He learnt more than she did, perhaps, 
but recognized this only vaguely at the 
time. But then he was vague about most 
things for forty-eight hours after her 
attempt to get round the first corner. 

Well, those and several similar episodes 
were things of the past, and now she owned 
the old clothes shop. 

She had passed it very often; she learnt 
from her landlady that the business was 
for sale, cheap, and on a sudden im- 
pulse she laid down fifty pounds and 
moved in. 

Said she, “ I can alter things here,” and 

she did. 
' She held a sale, '' Positively the only sale 
in the history of this business," and got rid 
of practically the whole of the ghastly, 
frowsty collection that gave the shop its 
peculiar odour. She actually got back in 
that busy week nearly the amount she-had 
paid for the business. 

She had the place cleaned, she had it 
painted, she had a name, “ The Economy 
Shop," written elegantly along the name- 
board. | 

She was ingenious, she was strong, she 
was a worker, she had a business head, and 
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she found scope for all those qualities. 
People from up the hill—ladies’ maids, most 
of them—sold her old hats and dresses and 
blouses, and boots and coats. Janet bought 
shrewdly, tinkered things up most sur- 
prisingly, set them out in her window as 


‘daintily as if they had been flowers or con- 


fectionery, and within a month of starting 
she knew a living for Chris and herself was 
assured. ~ 

She launched out. She used to go off on 
early closing afternoons and attend sales. 
She was in no hurry. She began to find out 
where to go. She watched, she noted, she 
learnt. She began to buy. All sorts of 
interesting, unexpected things began to 
appear in the window of '" The Economy 
Shop.” 

Jaret was learning something more than 
merely buying and selling. She was open- 
ing her eyes to the fact that life was a 
splendid adventure, chancy, exhilarating. 
Every morning was a fresh plunge into the 
unknown. The old clothes shop was her 
cave, her fastness, from which every Thurs- 
day afternoon she prowled out and seized 
life by the throat and bade it stand and 
deliver. Sometimes it got away, but that 
was all part of the fun. 

She had time now to note the passing 
world, and she began to recognize the 
existence of '' Glasses.” 

He was tall, thin, with broad shoulders, 
a hat worn down nearly on his ears, a dreamy 
manner, and spectacles. He passed at 
irregular intervals on his way to and from 
the Tube station farther down the hill. 
Janet liked the look of him.  '' Glasses,” 
the name she had for him, was meant 
amiably, not derisively. She wished he 
would come and buy something—or sell 
something—in '' The Economy Shop." That 
hat of his looked awful. She bought several 


past their first flush of beauty and did them 


up carefully and put them in the window. 
One of these days, it was quite possible, he 


-might come into the shop. 


So he did, but it was evident that the 
purchase of a second-hand hat was quite 
the remotest thing from his mind when he 
made his casual entry. 

She was looking out of the window one 
afternoon. She caught sight of '' Glasses "' 
coming up the hill on the other side, and just 
then two grubby youngsters, larking their 
way along with a dilapidated football, 
bundled each other into the road just out- 
side the shop. 

And then, round the corner, just as these 
things do happen, came a car. Janet had 
time to see that the thing was inevitable, 
she heard the screaming grind of studded 
wheels frantically braked, she saw the car 
swerve round towards the pavement, heard 
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people shouting, and a second later '' Glasses ” 
entered the shop. 

He came in on his right shoulder with a 
boy tucked about him somehow,.and he 
sprawled over and over in a most amusing 
fashion, and stopped at last with his feet 
on the counter and his head crumpled up 
against the sitting-room door. 

It was incredible ; he had been, she felt 
sure, forty paces away when the catastrophe 
loomed up, but somehow or other he had 
covered the intervening distance, had grabbed 
the doomed youngster from under the very 
bonnet of the car, and had hurtled across 
the pavement into the shop and safety. 

The boy darted out of the shop. 
“ Glasses " got up ungracefully, brushed his 
elbows and his knees, and murmured what 
appeared to be meant as an apology for his 
presence. 

" Would you like a glass of water?" 
asked Janet. He was rubbing the back of 
his head. 

“ No, thank you,” he replied, and started 
for the door. 

" Well, would you like your glasses ? ” 
asked Janet, as she picked them up from the 
floor. 

“ Oh, thank you!” 
accepted them gratefully. 

"And your hat ? " went on Janet, as he 
started off again. 

“ Oh, thank you!” he repeated as he put 
it on. He repeated the blush also. This 
time she let him go. 

Janet knew something of football. Chris 
used to play stand-off half for the '' Non- 
descripts." Janet was a staunch follower 
of her brother's club. 

She realized that she had just wit- 
nessed a first-rate piece of “ picking-up.”’ 
'* Glasses ” must have crossed the road like 
a flash of lightning, those long legs of his 
must have glinted to noble purpose. She 
wished she had been cooler and had con- 
trived to watch him as he snatched that 
miserable kid from his merited end. She 
felt a tinge of shame as she recalled her 
laugh at his flying entry. She knew that, 
all''legs and wings," as it had seemed at 
the moment, it had been a grand piece of 
work. 

After that she kept an eye on the other 
side of the way, and when she saw him pass 
she gave him a little friendly smile, which, 
alas! she knew he never saw. He was just 
as lanky and solemn and slow and “ Glasses ”’ 
as ever. 

But one afternoon she found him in the 
shop again. : 

“ You buy clothes ? ” he asked her, look- 
ing at her gravely through the horn-rimmed 
glasses. 

“ Oh, yes." 


He blushed and 
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" Men's clothes ? ” 

" Yes." 

“Then "—he procuced a brown paper 
parcel—"* would you care to buy these ? ” 

Janet looked them over. The suit had 
been a decent one, but it was looking very 
sorry for itself at the moment. When she 
held up the coat it had a patient, pathetic 
droop about it. It seemed to appeal to her 
for kindness, and yet to shrink from sym- 
pathy. It reminded her of ‘‘ Glasses " him- 
self, and Janet responded. 

“ Two pounds, these,” said she. 

“ Glasses ” accepted with a promptness 
that told her he had decided beforehand tc 
accept something less. She paid him the 
money. 

"It's a beautiful day," she remarked, 
cheerfully. 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” said '' Glasses." 

“ I said, it's very enjoyable weather.'' 

'" Oh—yes—of course—horrid.”’ 

" I said beautiful," insisted Janet, firmly. 

"Of course, very nice indeed," said 
'" Glasses," and got out of the shop with 
much the same blush as before. 


suit. She saw it was well cut. It had 

the name of a Jermyn Street tailor 
stitched inside the inner breast-pocket. She 
brushed it and petrolled it and pressed it. 
She found a stand for it, and presently' it 
stood in the window. It looked fine. She 
hoped '' Glasses " would notice it. 

Evidently he did. He came into the shop 
one morning. He looked thin and distinctly 
shabbier. He mentioned his errand very 
hesitatingly. He wanted to know if she could 
hire him out a suit of clothes. He had 
noticed one in the window which he thought 
might fit him. Janet chuckled. How long 
did he want it? Only for a day, for an 
afternoon, in fact. Then he could have it 
for five shillings. She got the suit out of 
the window, and he decided that it ought 
to fit, and took it away. Would she want a 
deposit ? No, she told him; she knew him 
well by sight. Again he blushed and assured 
her he would take every care of the suit 
and bring it back that evening. 

When he did so, she asked him demurely 
if it fitted. '' Capitally," he told her. He 
had had clothes made for him by a first- 
class tailor no better cut. ° 

“ Really ! " said Janet.’ 

Several times after that he hired the suit. 

Secretly she wondered why “ Glasses ” 
wanted it at these erratic intervals. Then, 
at a big sale one Thursday afternoon, she 
found out. ‘Glasses ” had come in that 
morning and hired the suit of clothes. She 
kept it out of the window now, in case 
anyone should try to buy it. 


J ‘sue took a lot of trouble with that 
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She went into Lemuel’s, that aristocratic 
auctioneer’s. ‘ Glasses " was in the crowd, 
and when one of the lots came up he began 
to bid, evidently in conjunction with the 
man by his side, an ' amateur," as Janet 
now called people of that sort. This was 
interesting. “ Glasses,” she guessed, bid 
on commission. 

He didn’t do it well. The lot, a picture, 
went up to two hundred pounds. '' Guineas,”’ 
said ‘‘ Glasses." The man beside him said 
something hastily. ‘‘ Forty,” said another 
voice.  '' Fifty," said “ Glasses "—and at 
that there was a scene, because the man 
with ‘‘Glasses”’ intervened loudly and 
rapidly, and told the auctioneer to '' with- 
draw that bid," and said something rude 
to ‘‘ Glasses,’’ who remonstrated and apolo- 
gized and seemed very unhappy. Janet 
was sorry for him—sorry for his blushes. 

When, that evening, he brought the suit 
back—she noted sadly how very shabby 


















He grabbed the youngster from under the very bonnet 
of the car, and hurtled across the pavement into the 


shop and safety. 
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was the one he was wearing—she wanted 
to ask him what that afternoon’s affair 
had meant, but for all the appealing look 
about him he wasn’t the sort of man after 
all to whom one could offer sympathy, and 
so she learnt nothing. 

But she met him again a month later. 
Janet went in to Horlock’s Auction Sale. 
She often picked up good things there. As 
she looked round she noted ‘ Glasses.” 
` Looking very shabby, he stood, catalogue 
in hand, and made little pencil notes now 
and then. Bidding was slow on one lot, 
and then Janet heard “ Glasses " intervene 
—with a vengeance. 

“ Thirty-four shillings,” said; the auc- 
tioneer. ‘‘ Thirty-four, six, thirty-six shil- 
lings, all done at—thirty-eight, thank you, 
sir, thirty-eight, two pounds. All done 
at two pounds ? ” 

And then, most unmistakably, '' Glasses ” 
said, ‘‘ Twenty pounds"; and without a 
moment’s hesitation the auc- 
tioneer brought his hammer 
down and said, ‘‘ Yours, sir," 
and the clerk said, “Name, 
please ? ” 

There was a chuckle all round 
the room. There is always 
humour at an auction. People 
are prepared to laugh, and there 
is reasonable cause when a man 
bids up in one jump from forty 
shillings to twenty 
pounds. Janet 
felt the absurdity 
of it. 

But there 
was trouble. 
'' Glasses," red at 
the ears, was 
explaining things 

to the clerk. 

The clerk was 

snorting. He 

spoke to the 

auctioneer, 
who leant over and looked severe 
in the way auctioneers do. ‘‘Very 
well" he announced, ‘I shall 
put the lot up again, and any 
difference between the price 
you bid i 





'" I didn't bid," said 
“ Glasses.” 

“You did,” 

said the auc- 

- tioneer; ''every- 

one heard you.” 

"I wasn't 

bidding—I was 

thinking aloud.” 

Everyone 
laughed. 
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“ Well, think some more," said the 
auctioneer, and everyone laughed again, 
except '' Glasses " and Janet. 

A sudden impulse seized her as she watched 
him standing there, bearing wretchedly the 
glances of derision sent slyly at him as the 
Jot was put up again—‘' Lot number seventy- 
eight, various.” 

He looked shabby, drooping, embar- 
rassed. He took off his glasses and wiped 
them nervously—and as she caught sight 
of them she remembered the only other 
occasion on which she had seen his eyes 
without the spectacles, his shy, boyish eyes, 
blue and candid and honest-looking, and 
like a flash something stirred in her, a 
sense of championship. " Why," she 
reflected, with a sudden heat in her breast, 
“ this is a brave man—I saw him do some- 
thing fine and manly and dangerous, and 
do it cleverly," and with that she moved 
towards him. _ 

" What is it?" she whispered. He 
peered at her, and recognizing her took his 
hat off. ''I ought not to have spoken," 
he began; “it was my fault ” 








" But the lot, what is it worth? You 
did bid, you know." - 
“ Thirty—thank you, sir '" went on 


the auctioneer. 

“ I didn't mean to—but it's worth twenty 
pounds.” 

“ Sure ? ” 

** Sure, positive, double, treble "Á 

" Thirty-eight—all done at thirty-eight 
shillings ? '" said the auctioneer, lifting his 
hammer. '' Come, sir," with a good-natured 
thrust at “ Glasses" He turned away un- 
comfortably. 

“Two pounds," said Janet. 

A long man sitting on a chest of drawers 
at the other side of the room, reading a 
newspaper with every appearance of un- 
concern, remarked casually, ''Fifty shil- 
lings.” 





could not help recalling her first auction 

sale. She had been “run-up” by the 
dealers mercilessly. She did not want, she 
could not bear the thought, that she should 
be trapped in that silly way again. Then 
she saw “‘Glasses’” eyes through his 
spectacles, and turned cheerfully into the 
fray again. 

“ Three pounds,” she said. 

“ Ten,” said the long man, still apparently 
engrossed in his paper. 


] 2 for a second Janet blenched. She 


“ Four," said Janet. 

'"'Ten,"" came from behind the news- 
r. 

' Five,” said Janet. 

Ce Ten »3 
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'* Ten.” 

So it went on. 

He wasn't a man—he was a mechanical 
beast. Janet hated him. As they neared 
twenty she whispered to '' Glasses," ‘‘ How 
far should I go? ” 

" I hardly dare advise you," 

She interrupted him impatiently. 
you must. I rely on you." 

He drew a deep breath. “ Go to seventy,” 
he said, in a low tone. 

“ Twenty," said Janet to the auctioneer. 


he began. 
* But 


‘The automaton behind the paper conde- 


scended to look at her thoughtfully. Then 
he remarked as he resumed his newspaper, 
“ Twenty-five.” 

In a flash Janet had his measure. For all 
his assumption of coolness, he was near 
his limit. That jump to twenty-five, that 
cool glance of inspection, was all part of a 
piece of bluff. He was making a desperate 
effort to shake her off. She laughed to 
herself. 

" Thirty," she said. Her opponent looked 
at her again. She saw his lips shape them- 
selves to “ forty," and instantly shaped hers 
for “fifty "—and at that he collapsed. 
At least, while that is too dramatic a word 
to describe his action, it indicates the course 
of events. He calmly resumed his reading 
as if he had never made a bid in his life, and 
never intended to. 

“ All done at thirty pounds ? ” said the 
auctioneer. “Come, sir, this exceedingly 
advantageous 

“ Blimey, what is it ?’’ said a voice, and 
the room roared. No one seemed to know 
what the “ advantageous ” was. Down 
came the hammer. 

'" Yours, madam,” and Janet moved over 
to the clerk. 

" Name, please." 

“ Grex. How much do you want ? ” 

“ Ten per cent.—that’ll be three pounds.” 

Janet had fifty shillings in her bag. 
" What have you got?” she inquired of 
“ Glasses," standing at her elbow. He 
turned red. ‘' Fourpence," he replied. 

" Hold the lot," said Janet to the clerk. 
“ ['ll be back in five minutes.” 

She banked at a branch in Oxford Street. 
Within five minutes she had taxied there 
and back. She gave the clerk thirty pounds. 
“ I want to take it with me,” she explained. 
Of course, that wasn't regular, but, well, 
Janet was Janet, the lot was there all tied 
together——- Three minutes later Janet and 
‘‘ Glasses " and the lot were in the taxi on 
the way home. Then— 

'" Tell me something about these," said 
Janet. And “ Glasses " told her. One by 
one he picked up and put down the heap of 
old iron things on the taxi floor. “ Two 
watchman's lanterns—worthlcss—or say five 
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certainly in Italy, very probably in Venice, 
this man lived and worked. Very likely he 
was Italian, just possibly he was really an 
artist in another line, sculpture or painting. 
All that's certain is that there are in the 
world a number of medieval rapiers of the 
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“I didn't bid," said “ Glasses.” 
“You did," said the auctioneer ; 
“everyone heard you.” 

“I wasn't bidding—I was think- | 
ing aloud." 








shillings. Another, Georgian—a couple of 
guineas if you take your time over selling.” 

“ These ?" asked Janet, picking up a 
pair of heavy pistols which smacked of 
Cromwell and his Ironsides. 

“ Birmingham fakes, worth nothing, ex- 
cept to a buyer who doesn't know. This, a 
blunderbuss, genuine Queen Anne lock, 
barrel faked. But this "—he held up a 
long thin sword—“ this," he said, “is a 
genuine Jobson.” 

“ A what ? " said Janet. 

“ A Jobson,” he replied. “ Oh, I forgot 
—you probably don't know what a Jobson 
is?" 

“I certainly don't." 
told her. 

" Jobson is the name given. among 
collectors to the unknown maker of weapons 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. 
No trace of him is found in any record ; his 
real name, his birth, his history, are all 
matters of guesswork. All we know is that 
somewhere in Southern Europe, almost 


Then *''Glasses " 
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fifteenth-century type, all from the same 
hand, and .that hand possessed a matchless 
mastery that makes the weapons exceedingly 


valuable. Just for a joke he's always re- 
ferred to as Jobson. This is a Jobson.” 

Janet looked at it. 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Positive. Look.” He got out his hand- 
kerchief and, wetting it, rubbed away at 
the handle. Janet saw little exquisite 
figures cut in ivory start out of the grime. 
“ Glasses ” gloated as he rubbed. '' Jobson 
—aha— Jobson,” he murmured. : 

“ It’s awfully exciting," said the practical 

anet. '' What will it fetch ? ” 

“ Not less than a hundred pounds—per- 
haps double.” 

“ My word!” said Janet. 

When they got to the shop “ Glasses ” 
helped her in with the things. He carried 
them through to the little sitting-room, and 
Janet asked him to have some tea. He 
and Chris talked, and after a time it came 
out, first, that he had been at Pembroke, 
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Chris's old college, fifteen yeas earlier than 
Chris, and then—Chris bounced off his 
couch without his crutch when he heard it 
—that he was Hurlthwaite, the full back— 
played for Cambridge in 19—. 

Janet was as excited as Chris, but not for 
the same reason. She understood now what 
had puzzled her hitherto, the origin of that 
mighty swoop across the track of the motor, 
the miraculous "' pick-up " from under the 
grinding wheels, and ske was all ears as 
“ Glasses " was led to explain himself. 

When he left the university he had wanted 
to eain his own living— Janet 1emembered 
hearing of the friction between Hurlthwaite, 
the Manchester millionaire cotton spinner, 
and his eldest son—and he had found it 
hard. He was a man who knew things. 
Pictures, bead-work, fans, porcelains, wea- 
pons, watches, antiquities, and curios of 
all kinds, the various things rich men hunt 
for, all their details he carried in his head. 

“ That's why I don't get on," he said, 
apologetically. 

' Why?" asked Janet, puzzled. 

'" Because I know too much. It’s just a 
gift. Somehow I remember without an 
effort things other men have to work hard 
to seize. You'll think I'm boasting, but 
really, I assure you "—egain with par .. 
nervousness—‘‘ I'm not. But you see, since 
it's supposed to take a man all his life to 
learn about pictures, or rather just about 
one or two masters, I'm supposed to be a 
presumptuous fool when I claim to have all 
the knowledge that six men would be glad 
to share amongst. them. And then, I'm 
nervous n 

“ No, not really," said Janet, quizzically. 

“ Yes, I am,” ke assured her, solemnly. 
“ To-day, for instance n 








“ Ah, yes,” she interrupted him, “ to-day 
—how came you to bid ? ” 
"[ wasn’t bidding. I can’t bid. It’s 


my temperament. I’m like a child at it. 
I know beforehand exactly what a thing’s 
worth, but if I try to bid in public I either 
get a panic and leave off and let the thing 
go, or else the dealers run me up like the 
merest novice. If only," he went on, 
“someone would trust. my knowledge, like 
you did, let me tell them exactly how far 
to go, and then bid resolutely ” 

Janet nodded, and thought like lightning. 
“ PH talk to you about that,” she said. 

“ Then, to-day, 1 saw at a glance what 
was in that lot, and when | saw the bidding 
was stopping at two pounds I thought to 
myself: © How preposterous! If anyone 
knew, wouldn't he jump at the chance of 
getting them for twenty pounds!” 








" | see—and the words jamped out ? " 

'" Yes, and I felt such a fool. I wonder if 
you have doubts about me now ? ” 

‘I haven't," said Janet, confidently. 
'" You'll tell me how to sell them, won't 
lou?" 

" Rather ! " said '' Glasses." 


T wes nearly a fortnight before Janet and 
" Glasses ” stood in Christie's one after- 
noon waiting for the Jobson blade to come 
up. It hovered coyly about ten pounds for 
a minute or two; then, just as Janet was 
getting nervous, it appeared to make up its 
mind to behave itself, and in twenty leaps it 
went up to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
From there to one hundred and seventy it 
rather dallied, skipped lightly up to guincas, 
and then sank gracefully to rest. 
Janet felt giddy. ‘I told you so,’ ' said 
“ Glasses,” smiling like a spectacled cherub. 
" Please take me home," said Janet, who 
was surprised to feel herself decidedly shaky 
about the knees. 


LASSES,” Janet, and the baby have a 
town house, but they prefer to spend 
most of their time at their lovely place 

in Essex, where nowadays all the best people 
are trying to get country houses. The three 
of them have a high old time there. Just now 
and then “ Glasses " comes up to town and 
has a look at special things that come into 
the market. He makes notes and gives them 
to Janet. She comes up and bids. The big 
dealers pull long faces when, just at the right 
mcment, never too soon, never too late, 
Janet begins to nod her bids to tbe auc- 
tioneer. Sometimes they get away with 
the lot, but the trouble is that if you've 
overbid Janet you've probably paid too 
much. 

There's a big, steel-lined room off 
Maddox Street where the big collectors of 
the world, the multi-millionaires, come by 
appointment. Janet sees them there. They 
tell her what sort of a collection they've 
made, and then Janet, after thinking things 
over, will get some treasure out of one of the 
safes and let them have it, as the crown and 
completion of their accumulated hoard. 
She tells them what they must pay for it, 
and they pay, and take it away, hugging it, 
in the cars which wait for them. 

This story ought to wind up on a senti- 
mental note regarding " The Economy 
Shop." But Janet wasn't in the least 
sentimental about that. Soon after she and 
" Glasses " marricd she gave notice in the 
ordinary business way, handed over the 
key, and left it, and that was all. 
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GEORGE BERN.:RD SHAW. 


obliged me by inditing a letter that 
ran somewhat like this :— 
“My dear G. B. S.,—Mr. Walter 
Tittle is anxious to take your head off and 
indude it in a series of portraits of the 
wise and virtuous which he is doing. I 
hereby certify that he has ' done' me, that 
the process was pleasant, and the result 
illuminating, inasmuch as it brought out my 
latent likeness to a Prussian general. 
Seriously ” and the letter ended with a 
generous tribute to the quality of my work, 
and the initials W. A. Together witha short 
missive of my own concoction, I sent it off 
in the hope that it would succeed in its 
mission of storming the closely-guarded 
citadel in Adelphi Terrace. Much had I 
heard of its impregnability. 

The immediate result was precisely nothing. 
I read in the. next few weeks of Mr. Shaw 
alternating at short intervals between town 
and country, and later of his departure for 
Ireland. Shortly after I left for a trip 
through France and Spain, and ceased to 
think more of the matter. 

Some time after my return to London in 
the autumn I met at the Savage Club a man 
who, having seen some of my portraits of 
literary people, asked why 1 had never made 
à sketch of Mr. Shaw. I assured him that 
this was no oversight on my part, and that 
if he could achieve in Mr. Shaw a willingness 
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equal to mine the portrait would not be 
long in abeyance. This he volunteered to 
essay, and shortly after descended upon the 


famous dramatist armed with several 
examples of my work. 
The progress towards my goal was 


advanced considerably by this kindly effort, 
as it resulted in the actua! setting aside of 
an hour when I was to appeer to plead my 
cause in person. ' 

Ascending the stairway at No. ro, 
Adelphi Terrace, two flights are achieved 
without the slightest difficulty. At the base 
of the third flight one is confronted by an 
astonishing barricade of wood and iron rods 
terminating in slender jointed spikes that 
radiate in all directions, presenting an 
absolutely unanswerable argument against 
climbing over, under, or around, and electric 
wires warn one that an alarm would be 
raised if the barrier were tampered with in 
any way whatsoever. Ismiled as I contem- 
plated this elaborate piece of assurance 
against intrusion, thoroughly impressed 
by the amount of fame that made it neces- 
sary. It is sometimes imperative to prevent 
the world from actually '' beating a path " 
to one's door. 

A painted hand pointed to a bell under- 
neath which was lettered the dictum, 
" Ring." I obeyed, and soon a capable- 
looking maid appeared. Yes, Mr. Shaw was 
at home. I sent up the card of introduction 
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supplied by my obliging friend. After a 


short absence she reappeared. Her master 


was sorry that he was for the moment 
occupied with several people in a business 
matter. He would communicate with me 
on the following day. 

The next afternoon was one of two that 
I had set aside to be at home in my studio 
in Chelsea. I had a considerable number of 
cards, as many kind friends wished to see 
the results of my recent efforts. Shortly 
after the function began, the studio being 
already comfortably filled with guests, 
my gorgeous beturbaned Indian butler, 
borrowed for the occasion, interrupted a 
conversation by plucking at my sleeve and 
repeating something that I could not under- 
stand. He motioned to a tall man with 
white hair and beard who was waiting to 
greet me, and my interrogation,“ Mr. Shaw?" 
was really necessary, as one expected element 
in his appearance was so utterly lacking. 
Where was the Mephistophelean facial 
expression that should accompany his keen 
and caustic wit? There was nothing in 
the least diabolical about this kindly, 
handsome, soft-voiced gentleman, whose 
first utterance was a sincere apology for 
not having been able to receive me the 
day before. “ I came to-day to express 
my regret in person," he concluded. 

I voiced my heartfelt gratitude for this 
great courtesy, remarking that it was 
indeed a pleasure to look upon him in the 
flesh and shake his hand, now that all 
the barriers had been hurdled, including the 
considerable one on his stair. He laughed: 
“ It was not designed primarily to keep out 
visitors. Some time ago a burglar came, 
and departed with all our silver." 

" Nevertheless, you must find it useful in 
other ways." 

“ Oh, yes," he admitted, “ but I really 
intended to get in touch with you a con- 
siderable time past. Archer wrote tó me 
about you, but I have been away from 
London so much, and then, too, I am apt 
to neglect such things." I couldn't find it 
in my heart to blame him ! 


EVERAL of my guests knew Mr. Shaw 
and greeted him, and I presented some 
others. They immediately surrounded 

him like a lot of eager children gazing with 
delight and wonder at a benign and indulgent 
Father Christmas, and I am quite sure that 
Mr. Shaw was not the least pleased of the lot. 
Anyone who can talk as well as he surely 
must enjoy it. There came over his face 
an interesting transformation. It was still 
kindly and gentle to the last degree, but, 
as interrogations began to come from several 
directions, into his eyes came the flash of his 
wonderful wit. He was more the man that 
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I had expected to see; he was at once 
obligingly Shavian. 

A week later Mr. Shaw came again to my 
studio and sat to me for the drawing repro- 
duced herewith. He entered the door with 
a swinging stride; he moves like a young 
athlete who loves the feel of his muscles 
in motion. His figure is athletic, very tall, 
straight and slender, and his snowy hair and 
beard seem, in a way, out of keeping with 
the general impression of youthful exuber- 
ance. His skin has the colour and texture 
of that of a rosy child, with a climax of red 
in the cheeks and nose, affording an almost 
startling contrast to his hirsute adornments. 
His keen, laughing eyes have the deep blue 
that usually belongs only to children, and 
his soft Irish voice retains a considerable 
leavening of the brogue. As he sat before 
me, talking delightfully the entire time, no 


. more satisfactory realization of my dreams 


of the personality of this man, long a hero 
to me, was possible. '' He is as good as his 
writings, and even more vivid," was my 
verdict to myself. 

I told him of the surprise I had felt in our 
first meeting, at the absence of the diabolical 
element that I had expected in his expression. 

'' It's a curious thing how one can create 
a reputation that he must in some degree 
live up to, or down to, rather. The latter 
is easier. If one tries sincerely to write the 
plain truth, as he conceives it, about things 


' in general, he is pretty sure to make enemies 


Recently I received a letter from a well- 
known writer taking issue with me on some 
point in my writings. He subscribed him- 
self, ' Yours with admiration and detesta- 
tion.' " My sitter laughed heartily here. 
'* It would have been interesting if vou could 
have made a portrait of me, not having 
seen me, or even a photograph, but only 
from the impression that came to ycu from 
my plays. I wonder what it would have 
been like? Neville Lytton painted me, 
years ago, as Velazquez's Innocent X. He 
got the exact costume, and adhered carefully 
to the same composition. My hair and 
beard were then the red that is usually de- 
scribed as auburn, and I had been frequently 
likened to the ' Red Pope.' The result was 
most entertaining." 

“The portrait by Velazquez has almost 
more of the writer of your plays in its face 
than you have. The Mephistophelean 
quality is there, combined with a cruelty 
that your writings do not possess. It is 
quite a lot like my preconception of you.” 

" Look at the picture again," Mr. Shaw 
replied, “ and I am sure you will discover 
a great deal of kindness and humour even 
there.”’ 

"I recently re-read your ' Casar and 
Cleopatra,’ and Į feel sure that you have 
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produced something of a self-portrait in the 
character of Cæsar.” 

“ Do you think so? It is altogether 
possible. I never thought of it. Of course, 
whatever we do must be to a great degree 
a transcription of ourselves. I founded 
the Cæsar in that play upon Mommsen’s 
account of him. Ferraro describes him as 
the pompous conqueror. There would be 
material for another play in this conception. 
By the way, do you remember the scene at 
the lighthouse where Casar loses heart, 
regrets that he came to Egypt at all, and 
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predicts his immediate downfall ? 
Rufio sits by busily eating dates, realizing 
all the time that Caesar's depression is due 
to hunger only, and offers to share his simple 
meal with him. Cæsar absent-mindedly 
accepts, and, as he eats, his courage comes 
back to him, and in a short time he is eager 
again for the conflict. | Forbes-Robertson 
acted this part, and when the eating began 
I was quite alarmed. He grew red in the 
face, and purple; he coughed and could 
hardly say the lines at all. I thought he 
had been taken with a serious attack, 
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` probably apoplexy. Finally he struggled 
through. Later I asked him what the 
trouble was. ‘ Well, you see, Shaw, we 
must not use dates in that scene again; 
they got stuck to my false teeth and kept 
constantly pulling them down!'" My 
delightful raconteur waved both arms 
vigorously above his head and laughed 
uproariously. 

" The Terrys are notorious for their bad 
memories, and they have often found them. 
selves in embarrassing situations because of 
this. Miss Terry had a very clever knack 
for filling in any lines of a play that escaped 
her with improvisations of her own. Ata 
rehearsal of one of my plays her failing was 
much in evidence, and the daring and 
brilliancy of her improvising rose in pro- 
portion to her greater need. I was much 
amused, and later sought her out. As she 
saw me approach she was immediately on 
the defensive: ‘Now, Mr. Shaw, don't 
scold me. When the opening night comes 
I shall have it all perfectly, I assure you.' 
‘ But, my dear Miss Terry,’ I said, ‘ to lecture 
you is farthest from my thoughts. Do you 
realize what you said ? It was excellent : 
I like your version of this play better than 
my own. I’m thinking of changing it!’ 
She relaxed into laughter at this and was 
greatly mollified, and on the opening night 
there was no difficulty at all." 


Y sitter stretched his arms and legs to 
their extreme, and very considerable, 
length. “ I say, you are a hard task- 

master. This is cruelty to animals! I am 
getting stiff. Haven't you nearly finished ? ” 
I passed the almost completed sketch to him. 
" Yes, yes, it is quite like, but you are 
making my nose too handsome. I am 
getting bulbous and rough in the face, the 
marks of approaching senility." I laughcd. 
“ Well, that’s what it is, and one might as 
well recognize it. I can feel the difference 
caused by the passing years, even if it is not 
so very obvious. My mind is a; good as 
ever, and I can still write with vigour, but 
l have not the endurance I once had. A 
sprinter is too old for his job after eighteen. 
A boxer at twenty-eight has seen his best 
days. He may really be a better boxer, 
but he cannot do it so long. In vocations 
like ours it is possible to work and improve 
over a much longer period, but there is a 
limit even to that. The time finally comes 
when endurance and then power begin to 
desert us.” 

“ So to prove your contention as it applies 
to your own case," I replied, “ you have 
recently written a play that requires five 
entire evenings just to perform once, with 
preface and addenda in proportion. If 
this is the result of your approaching 





senility, what sort of play will you write 
ten years hence ? " The smile that greeted 
this remark was that of one who found no 
offence in the particular contradiction. 

Later I had the pleasure of making two 
portraits in oils of Mr. Shaw. The sittings 
were a joy to me. 

On one occasion he arrived at my studio 
with a copy of ''Methuselah " under his 
arm. He took his place in the chair on my 
model-stand, settled himself comfortably, 
and opened the book. 

" I hope it will not interfere with your 
work if I make a few notes. I am battling 
at present with a young actor who has a 
most exaggerated tendency toward over- 
acting. He is the sort of chap who overdoes 
everything habitually. It seems to be a 
principle with him." The sentences came 
in fragments between his notations, and as 
he crossed and re-crossed his long legs they 
waved in the air with seemingly interminable 
length. '' He shouts at the top of his voice 
in all his parts. If he took a dose of salts 
he would take four times as much as anyone 
else. He is a good musician, so I am mark- 
ing his speeches in musical terms. He wil’ 
understand this." He gave examples of the 
terms he was using, one being in German, 
from Strauss. ''If I tried to affect him 
merely by exhorting him to go easy and not 
yell so loud it would have no effect. Young 
actors nowadays seem to think that, as 
they are paid for acting, every minute they 
are on the stage they must be acting busily. 
I try to beat into their heads the fact that 
they should be utterly idle most of the time. 
When they do act they should suggest 
enough to allow the minds of the audience 
to complete the idea, and not try to do the 
whole thing, eternally acting. Marionettes 
are back in popularity at present, and I 
am constantly misquoted in advertisements 
of them. They quote me as saying that 
these little mannikins act better than living 
people. What I really did say to the 
students of the Dramatic Arts Society was 
that they should look to the marionettes 
for a lesson against over-acting. In action 
they are full of expression and do their parts 
remarkably well, but when they are left 
lying idle they are still full of expression.” 

In response to a request to see his eyes 
Mr. Shaw removed his horn spectacles, 
donned for the occasion only, looking at me 
with the kindliest of smiles and without 
the least annoyance at the interruption, 
until I insisted that he resume his work. 

"Do you have to interline the whole 
play ? ” I asked. 

“ Good Lord, no! Only one scene. I'd 
die if I had to do the whole thing." A few 
minutes later he stretched both arms high 
above his head, with the exclamation, 
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"Thank Heaven, that's finished!" and 
began singing at the top of his voice '' Yes, 
we have no bananas! ” finishing the chorus 
entirely. I told him of several learned 
discussions I had heard as to the probable 
meaning of this popular bit of nonsense, one 
of them being in the drawing-room of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. 

" Its really a nice tune, isn't it?” he 
said, and hummed it over again. Followed, 
in response to questions, a discussion of 
American popular music. He thinks jazz 
very interesting, and quite possibly a source 
from which great music of the future may 
come. The freak instrumental effects that 
usually accompany the tunes he doesn't 
like. '' Jazz is an evolution from ragtime, 
which in turn had its origin in syncopation, 
that can be found in the greatest of the 
masters.” 

“ Do you rememb-:r this from Beethoven?” 
and he boomed out syncopated passages 
from several of the great composer’s works, 
beating time vigorously with his hand. 
Brahms and others yielded additional 
examples. 

As the portraits advanced my sitter 
evinced much interest in my method, and 
displayed a very profound knowledge of 
painting. Early in life, he told me, he had 
written a great deal of art criticism. In 
one of the pictures I tried to delineate the 
kindly Shaw of everyday life, the aspect 
least known to his public ; and in the other 
the Shavian sparkle that is apparent when 
he is talking in a more or less mischievous 
vein. Alluding to the latter, he remarked, 
“Ah, here you are painting my reputation ! ” 
About the clothing he was quite particular, 
and described difficulties he had had with 
his tailors, with which I fully sympathized 
because of similar experience. 

* The first fitting was usually most satis- 
factory, the cutter having done his work 
well; but then began endless ripping of 


seams, snipping of bits of cloth off here and 
there, basting, pinning, and ripping it all 
out again and again, until after many visits 
my patience was exhausted and the suit a 
failure. Now I demand that they sew it 
up after the first visit, and I get good clothes. 
I asked my tailor how it happened that his 
clothing fitted him so well. ‘1 try on every 
suit that is made here, and keep the ones 
that fit me,’ he replied. Many people prefer 
to have a lot of fuss made over them at 
their tailor's and their barber's. My wife 
insisted some time ago that, instead of 
having my hair washed by my barber, who 
had served me well at sixpence a time, I 
must go to an American expert, a woman, 
and pay half a guinea. Her treatment was 
supposed to make the hair grow, though 
the process was precisely the same as the 
one to which I was used, a plain wash with 
soap and water. The top of my head, 
where I need more hair, was not affected 
by it at all, but from the middle of my 
forehead grew a most luxurious moustache ! 
I had considerable trouble getting rid of it. 
See ? There is a trace of it left.” 

The space at my disposal will not permit 
the recounting of all the interesting and 
amusing utterances that it was my privilege 
to receive from this wonderful man. A few 
days before my departure for Paris, en route 
to America, he came to my studio in the 
evening, as he was rehearsing a play at the 
Court Theatre, near by. On this occasion 
he talked most delightfully about the 
writing of '' Methuselah " and “ St. Joan,” 
giving an account of his research before 
writing the latter play, and his reasons for 
depicting Joan as he did. I was utterly 
absorbed in this discourse, and when he 
concluded I said that I would buy the book 
and read it at once. With a whimsical 
smile he said, ‘‘ Why spend your good money? 
Tell your friends you had it all from Shaw. 
There's much more swank in that ! ” 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


SCENDING the gradual hill from the 
station at Beaconsfield I came at the top 
to a fork in the road. To the right lay 

the new town,the twentieth-century develop- 
ment, reeking of fresh mortar and bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of the modern 
lumber mill. To the left under ancient 
trees wound a more alluring thoroughfare, 
its unhurried objective being the old town. 
This I gladly chose, casting my eye about 
as I proceeded for someone of whom to 
make inquiry. 

Seated on a rustic bench beneath a large 

tree by the roadside I espied a picturesque 





figure. His hands were clasped before him 
on the top of a stout stick, and he seemed 
to be looking miles farther than any visible 
thing, so profound was his reverie. He 
wore a broad soft hat, from under which his 
long blond hair, shot with grey, ran riot 
over the collar of his Inverness cape. I 
hesitated before disturbing the thoughts 
that gripped this man, but perhaps he was 
waiting for me, as this was the hour agreed 
upon for our meeting, so I approached and 
called him by name: '' Mr. Chesterton ? ” 

He started as violently as if an explosion 
had occurred in his immediate vicinity, and 
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rose suddenly to his great height. He came 
forward to greet me with a smile like that 
of a chubby boy of twelve. His voice was 
soft and boyish. On his face was at least 
two days’ growth of blond beard. A red 
nose and the frequent plying of his kerchief 
proclaimed that he was a victim of the 
current epidemic of colds. x 

‘I fear it isa bad time for you to make 
a portrait of me," he said. ‘I have been 
so miserable I have not even bothered to 
shave. Will my beard show in the sketch ? ” 

As he talked he drew a desigg in the soil 
with his stick, looking up occasionaHy with 
his flashing small-boy smile.. I was greatly 
surprised at the altitude of the man and at 
his colouring. I expected to find him short, 
dark, and very fat. He is far from thin, but 
his huge frame carries the unusual weight 
quite easily. In harmony with his hair, his 
skin is blond and full of rosy colour.. 

Until recently, however; Mr. Chesterton 
was of really Falstafhan proportions. A 
serious illness has reduced his avoirdupois. 
I was given an interesting picture of him 
as he was by a couple of well-known maga- 
zine editors who were exchanging remi- 
niscences one evening at the Savage Club. 


Said one of them; '' In the old days he just. 
That's the most 


filled a hansom cab. 
accurate measure of him that I can give. 
He really created quite a sensation when he 
walked along the Strand." 

“ Tradition has it that he once gave his 
seat in an omnibus to three women,” 
his companion added. '' He's a sylph now 
compared to what he was then." 

Mr. Chesterton’s house, ''Overroads," 
is a quaint conglomeration of structures 
ranging along in an irregular line parallel 
with the road, from which it is divided by 
flower gardens. The interior is attractive, 
and has many little structural surprises in the 
unexpected shapes of rooms and varying 
levels of floors. The tiniest room of all is 
his study. In the ‘old days " referred to 
by my editorial friends I can imagine Mr. 
Chesterton nearly filling the place. 


T was not difficult to catch with my pencil 
the smile of this “ laughing philosopher.”’ 
The smile was nearly always there. He 

talked so constantly and so entertainingly 
that I thought him even more diverting 
than his writings. His laugh was most 
infectious, and I found my face constantly 
ceflecting the happy expressions of the one 
I was striving to delineate. His great 
mane of long hair fell into interesting 
lines that I was eager to catch, and his odd 
pince-nez, with a straight bar across the 
top, insisted upon an oblique angle instead 
of paralleling the brows. 

"I can never keep them straight," he 





: more. 


: Warren's Profession," 
. audacity of their subject-matter compared 


said. “It has always been a great cross 
for my oculist to bear.” 

Mr. Chesterton spoke admiringly of 
Shaw, and laughed at the consternation he 
must feel that, his products, so daring 
and revolutionary in their time, are so no 
"Man and Superman," “Getting 
Married," ‘‘ The Philanderer,” even '' Mrs. 
are pale in the 


with what has been written since. The wit 
and brilliancy are there, but in other ways 
they are quite tame in contrast with 
the startling stuff that is constantly stealing 
their thunder. New movements in the art of 
the stage, as well as so-called '' broader ” 
standards of living, steal away the shock 
that they once afforded. Large groups in 


present-day society are openly living a more 


daring existence than the then thrilling 


plays of Shaw described. 


There followed some amusing anecdotes 


.of another colourful contemporary, Mr. 


George Moore. Mr. Chesterton has more 
admiration for Mr. Moore's skill as a writer 
than for what he has had to say. The 
affectation of his early ‘‘ Confessions ” 
is almost insupportable to normal, straight- 
forward minds, and strikes a discordant note 
that has never quite disappeared from his 


work. 


“In the time of Oscar Wilde and Lord 
Alfred Douglas, when decadence was glori- 
fied and adored, Moore swanked as a moral 
desperado. He seemed always to be eagerly 
assuring the world at large that he was a 
terrible person, and fearing nothing so 
much as being thought respectable. If he 
were by any chance convicted of the latter 
offence, his house of cards would have been 
reduced upon him. Perhaps he would have 
been more implicitly believed if he had not 
protested so much. Over-anxiety in the 
making of a point islikely to engender doubt. 
One of our literary women summed up the 
situation very well when she said, ‘A man 
who kisses and tells is beyond the pale, but 
I fear that Mr. Moore is even worse. I 
have suspicions that he didn't even kiss, 
but told.’ 

"In his younger days Moore had a 
penchant for attaching himself to prominent 
men and deluging them with his adoration. 
These friendships were usually of short 
duration, and almost invariably ended in 
quarrels. It is said that Whistler challenged 
him to a duel to free himself from this 
unpalatable hero-worship. Yeats had his 
turn next, and a long line of others succeeded 
until Moore had quarrelled with nearly every 
prominent figure in the artistic and literary 


‘life of the time. He undoubtedly cherished 
. the qualities in his writings that are annoy- 


ing to most of us. I was amused at a 
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representation of him in a burlesque on the 
personalities of some of the present school 
of Irish writers given recently for the 
amusement of the members of a journalistic 
club. Moore was represented as pounding 
loudly at Yeats's door, and, as he heard the 
latter approaching, said: ' Don't come. I 
don't want to see you. I'm merely doing 
this to annoy the neighbours.’ ” 

If this is really the attitude of this very 
clever writer, I, for one, could almost forgive 
him. But I have my doubts that all of the 
irritating things were written just to tease. 
Mr. Chesterton told one more incident 
illustrative of the impulsive fluctuations of 
this remarkable man. 

“After his early ostentatious glorying 
in Paganism, he suddenly decided to turn 
to Christianity, so he rushed to find the 
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parson in the village where he happened to 
be, told him of his intention, and insisted 
upon having prayers on the spot. 

“I enjoyed my recent visit to America 
greatly," Mr. Chesterton continued. ‘‘ Every- 
where I was shown the most delightful 
hospitality, and the people were most kind 
and indulgent to my poor lectures. And 
they paid me well for them, too. The trip 
was exceedingly pleasant in every way, and 
the people charming.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that America 
was kind to you," I replied, '' but you, too, 
were kind to America. Your new American 
book was mcst gratifying in its friendly 
tone. You went evidently prepared to find 
some pleasing things there, and found them. 
I have been pleased to note in the ‘im- 
pressions’ of recent British visitors a 
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different tendency to the time-honoured 
one of pointing out to the people of the 
United States all of their real, and many 
fancied, imperfections. Since the time when 
Dickens made such a thorough job of it, it 
was almost a rule for those who followed 
him to our shores to come as critics who 
believed that adverse criticism only was 
their function.” 

Mr. Chesterton laughed and said: ‘ The 
era of British smugness and self-sufficiency 
covered a certain definite period, and 
ceased almost as promptly as it began. It 
had also a very definite reason. At the end 
of the Napoleonic wars England occupied a 
position similar to the one America enjoys 
to-day. She was the creditor nation. The 
countries of Europe were rendered almost 
prostrate by the wars, while England was 
the one nation that profited by them, being 
plunged into an era of commercial prosperity 
unparalleled in her history. 

'" [t was a new and pleasing sensation to 
find herself suddenly so rich and influential. 
When the European countries planned 
some new project that required financing 
England had always to be consulted. She 
gradually and naturally came to think that 
. this must be because of some particular 
virtue of her own, and, preening herself, 
said, ‘What a clever and superior race we 
are!" 

." So she took a patronizing attitude to- 
ward the world for a while. Anything that 
was not English was not quite right. But 
subsequent developments caused her to 
realize her error, and the conviction of 
superiority vanished. 

'" As for Dickens, I feel sure that his 
attitude toward America was due largely 
to peevishness over the pirating of his novels 
there. Mind you, I don't think that he 
consciously planned revenge with the 
grievance in mind, but it was undoubtedly 
a strong subconscious factor tending to 
exaggerate any dissatisfaction that came 
to him in his American sojourn.” 

The telephone rang and I was given a 
glifnpse of G. K. Chesterton, the villager, 
in whole-hearted contact with the simple 
life of Beaconsfield. Wheeling ponderously 
in his chair, his soft boyish voice in marked 
contrast to his great size, he replied: 


ARNOLD 


N October of 1922, at the opening recep- 
tion of an exhibition of my portraits at 
the Leicester Galleries, I first saw Arnold 

Bennett. For one whose profession in- 
volves a constant study of human physi- 
ognomy and character, it is rather dis- 
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“Hullo! Are you there? .. . No.. . . No, 
they have given you the wrong number. ... 
Who ?. .. Oh, yes, Mrs. H.—this is Mr. Ches- 
terton. Yes, they are always ringing 
through to us when they want Slade and 
Willoughby's—yes—it was the same when 
we lived at Top Meadow ’’—and followed a 
pleasant little verbal visit the audible half 
of which revealed a thorough interest on the 
part of the famous writer in the social and 
civic activities of the little place. . 

When my work was completed he showed 
me some efforts of his own as a graphic 
artist. They were humorous illustrations 
in line for a book by his friend Hilaire Belloc, 
and were very amusing indeed. Mrs. Ches- 
terton joined us upon the completion of our 
task, and gave her approval to my re- 
presentation of her jovial husband. 

We were summoned then to the dining- 
room, a large alcove which was evidently 
at one time a separate enclosure, with a 
slightly higher floor-level, and now part of 
the big, irregularly-shaped living room. 
Over the considerable repast which most 
English people make of '' high tea ” we talked 
mostly of art and artists. My host surprised 
me agreeably by his knowledge of the 
modern movements in painting and sculp- 
ture, a thing that I found to be quite rare in 
England, even among the followers of those 
arts. 

Regretfully I tore myself away from this 
fascinating company, and ran most of the 
way to the railway station, as taxicabs do 
not haunt the street corners nor are trains 
frequent in Beaconsfield. 

As a side-light on his systematic methods 
of work, I will return to a remark of my 
editor friend of the Savage Club. 

“It is pleasant to work with Chesterton. 
His early experience in journalism was good 
training to make him responsible and de- 
pendable. He is never late with his contri- 
butions. When he is in London he often 
drops into the office, and if an extra column 
is needed he will sit down and write it on 
the spot. He works with great speed. It 
is delightful to find these qualities in a man 
of his position, when so many writers of 
litle or no importance make such an 
affected display of so-called temperament, 
and madden one with useless delays.” 


BENNETT. 


concerting to find one's judgment utterly 
in error. Among the things on the walls 
were twelve lithographic portraits of writers 
that I had recently produced, and one of 
the proprietors of the galleries said, ‘‘ There 
is Bennett. This is a good chance to add 
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him to your collection." But from my 
perfunctory glance I felt that I did not care 
to draw a likeness of him. I imagined I 
saw in his most unusual face a cocksureness 
and conceit that was not pleasing. This 
impression was a difficult one to reconcile 
with his excellent product that I greatly 
admired, and was the erroneous result of a 
single glance as he was leaving the place. 
I comfort myself with the thought that a 
better view of him would have resulted in 
a sounder estimate, rather than admit to 
myself the disquieting suspicion that I was 
merely stupid. In the meantime I heard 
many expressions of praise and affection 
from some of the most distinguished of his 
confrères, but more than a year passed before 
I knew how complete had been my mistake. 





Mr. Bennett's splendid house in Cadogan 
Square is one of the rewards of effort that 
come all too rarely to artists of great 
excellence. One finds them dwelling 
usually in comparatively modest quarters, 
the mansions being reserved for those whose 
work has little or nothing to do with art. 
But justice is not always defeated, in that 
the work of some artists has a universal 
appeal. Mr. Bennett is among the fortunate 
ones. 

Years ago, when I read '' Buried Alive,” 
I was impressed by the knowledge of the 
art of painting displayed by the delineator 
of Priam Farll. Here was a writer who could 
discuss pictures and painters knowing well 
what he was talking about.. A glance 
around as an attendant took my coat and 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 
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hat recalled this impression to me. Every- 
where were interesting pictures, and their 
treatment betrayed a discriminating pen- 
chant, on the part of their collector, for 
what is usually described as modernism. 
Exceedingly well chosen were the examples, 
largely the work of the younger generation 
of French and British artists. It was nota 
dealer’s collection. Few of the names 
represented would rate high in the Lombard 
Street of art. The pictures were evidently 
acquired by one who loved them and for 
that reason wished to possess them. My 
progress to the study on the second floor 
of the house was halting because of the 
numerous paintings. Once there I found 
some of the choicest examples of all, which 
their owner had chosen, apparently, to 
surround him in his working hours. 1 was 
promptly confronted by the man himself, 
and the impression that resulted from this 
meeting more than made amends for the 
erroneous one already recorded. He greeted 
me with an easy and unaffected cordiality 
that was most agreeable. There was a 
boyish lightness in his manner; somehow 
the encounter did not seem at all like a first 
meeting. I found him natural and modest 
to a degree greater than my original mistake 
of judgment in the opposite direction, and 
though I knew him to be busily occupied 
at the time with pressing and important 
work, he wore an air of care-free relaxation 
and placid leisure during the entire time that 
he had set aside for me. 


T his request I chose the light and pose, 
and studied my subject a bit before 
beginning my sketch. His head is un- 

usual for its length, the feature contributing 
most to this elongation being the chin, which 
reccdes gradually backward from the promi- 
nent mouth. His nóse starts forward at a 
most unexpected angle, and is one of the most 
vigorous features of his vigorously modelled 
head. His eyes are of generous size and 
quite handsome ; I recall Mr. Hugh Walpole 
remarking on the beauty of Mr. Bennett’s 
eyes. There is a curious lack of synchronism 
in the ensemble of his features that gives a 
fresh surprise at each different attitude of 
his head; the whole affords problems that 
could not fail to interest any draughtsman. 
From his forehead a large curling lock of 
hair flares unexpectedly upwards, and the 
same rebellious spirit is noticeable in the 
unique curl of his moustache. His voice is 
rather small and high in pitch. 


As I worked our conversation was mostly 
about art and artists. He told me of various 
pictures in his collection, of their creators, 
and how he came to acquire their work. 
Several of the artists were entirely unknown 
when they first attracted his attention, 
and their pictures were among the best of 
the lot. 

" I started out to be an artist myself 
before 1 even thought of writing,” he said, 
' but I knew enough to give it up and turn 
to an occupation better suited to me. I 
still dabble at it from time to time ’’—he 
indicated an aquarelle on the wall—'' that's 
one of my things." 

I went over to look at it and was sincerelv 
astonished at its excellence. It was most 
bold in handling and excellent in colour. 
It reminded me of a lovely little Constable 
that I had seen recentlv. In answer to my 
praise he made light of it. I wanted to see 


' other examples, but he had given them all 


away, he said. 

Resting from our task, he showed me some 
of his choicest possessions. 

“ I'll wager you cannot tell me who painted 
this one," covering the signature with his 
hand. It was a slight water-colour. I 
immediately fell into the trap. 

' I'm afraid to call it a Whistler," I said, 
“though it resembles certain things of his 
very much." He laughed and removed his 
hand, revealing the signature of Forain, the 
last artist who would have occurred to me as 
the possible author of the work. 

'" Itis a very early one. I have had much 
pleasure in deceiving my visitors with it." 
Among other things that he showed me were 
fine examples of the work of Walter Sickert, 
and a very lovely still life by Roger Fry, 
much in the spirit of Cezanne. 

Mr. Bennett talked most understandingly 
and with great enthusiasm about the works 
of the French Impressionists. As my sketch 
advanced he evinced much interest in it. 
The time allotted to me was rapidly being 
consumed, and I remarked that cither my 
pencil must speed up a bit, or I would have to 
detain him from his work longer than the 
period to which I had agreed. 

" I'm a hard man!" he laughed. “I just 
must work this afternoon." 

‘“ Inasmuch as I myself hate posing for a 
sketch as much as any of my sitters possibly 
can," I replied, “and find myself in 
constant wonderment that they will submit 
to it at all, I will hasten to release you." 

The drawing was finished on time. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
HOWARD K.ELCOCK perhaps for weeks. 
a feverish restless activity 
which is only satisfied by 
extreme concentration upon my work. 


man and I hate disturb- 

ing people or upsetting 

them. Owing to this, I 
became involved in a most foolish escapade. 
It began with an illness. 

I was in bed extremely ill. Brittomar, 
the doctor, had a serious expression when 
he finished his examination one afternoon 
—the third day of my illness. 

'" You are very ill, Mr. Ballard. I insist 
on'a nurse. The inflammation will not 
subside for another few davs, and you will 
be left in a very weak condition. You are 
very weak now. I will send a nurse in at 
once." 

“ [s that really necessary ? " 

" Who else is to look after you? You 
can't expect your servants to go on nursing 
you. You really require two nurses. I'll 
send one in to-day. I'll telegraph. She'll 
be here in a couple of hours. Prepare your- 
self for a long illness. By the way: " he 
paused and looked at me meditatvely, 

" Well ? " 

" Have you any relations ? ” 

“ None.” 

“ Nobody who could come and stay here 
ior a time ? ” 

“No.” 

He soon left me and I heard him start 
his car and drive away. I was living in the 
country within easy motoring distance of 
London, but in a part that was fairly lonely. 
My nearest neighbour was not in sight. My 
house stood back from the road, and behind 


I AM a very sensitive 





it was a wood stretchifig up a hillside. I' 


had two servants—a cook and a housemaid. 
A gardener came every other day. He lived 
over a mile away. At the side of the house 
I had had a garage built, and beyond it a 
long, low room that I used as a laboratory. 
For several years I had been carrying out 
some abstruse chemical investigations. It 
was disagreeable to me to have to realize that 
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I was cut off from my work 
I have 


What was I to do with myself? I wondered 
how I should be able to endure a nurse. 
What would she be like? I rang the bell 
beside my bed. 

" Florence," I said to the maid, “ Dr. 
Brittomar says I shall be ill for some time. 
He is sending a nurse. Please have a bed- 
room prepared for her, and tell the cook 
she'll need dinner. She'll be here about six 
o'clock." 

“Yes, sir. Is it very serious ? ” 

'" I don't know," I said, pettishly. “I 
feel very ill. I don't know what to do." 

“ You've been working too hard, sir. Night 
and day in the laboratory, and never out 
in the air.' 

“I can't sleep," I groaned. “I'm not 
allowed to smoke. I've got no appetite. 
Um forbidden reading. What can I do?" 

“ Shall I draw the blinds ? ” 

' No. The sky is something to watch. 
Oh, heavens, what shall I do ? " 

After she had gone I lay staring out of 
the window. Evening was beginning to 
soften the light upon the clouds. 

Suddenly a strange idea came into my 
mind. It became obvious to me that I was 
going to die. It seemed astonishing to me 
that I had not known this before. 

Ilay without moving, with my eyes fixed 
upon the clouds that sailed slowly past the 
window. I was not exactly afraid, but 
thrilled in a painful way. I remembered 
Brittomar's face. He had known. 

The evening. slowly deepened. I must 
have lain for two hours without moving a 
muscle save that I closed my eyes. I heard 
the door open and shut again. I did not 
stir. Within me I had become contracted 
to a small point, almost without a thought 
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or a feeling. I began to wonder if I were 
not actually dead. 

In this state I felt a kind of peace, or 
non-existence. I was free from all pain. 
I could not feel my body. 

I heard the door open again and Britto- 
mar’s voice sounded. 

“I've brought the nurse over from the 
station in my car.” 

I heard him come into the room and pause 
by the bed. , 

" Ballard ! ” 

I lay motionless. 

I felt him pull aside the bedclothes. I 
knew he was looking closely over me. I 
felt his hand on my chest. He picked up 
my arm and let it fall. His finger lay for 
a long time on my pulse. 

“ Good gracious ! '" he muttered. I heard 
him go out of the room. Then he came back 
with the nurse. I could hear her footsteps 
on the polished boards. 

They both stood close beside me. I was 
aware of their very near presence. Brittomar 
laid his head against my chest. Then he 
removed it. . 

" He's dead," he whispered. 

“ When did it happen ? " she asked. 

"'The maid said she came in about an 
hour ago and that he was sleeping. He may 
have been dead then. I saw him about four. 
He was very ill, but I did not think he would 
die so soon.” 

So Brittomar had expected I would die. 
I had been right. 

‘‘ He looks very delicate," said the nurse. 

' I fancy he was never strong. But I did 
not t expect the end so soon. 

I felt a sheet drawn up over mv face. I 
was dead. My thought had been confirmed 
—absolutely confirmed. 

“ The worst of it is that I don't know the 
address of any relations," said Brittomar. 
“He told me he had none. Perhaps the 
servants will know. He knows no one in 
the neighbourhood. He was never out of 
his laboratory save for an occasional visit 
to London. I scarcely knew him myself. 
You'd better stay here until the funeral." 


WAS dead. Within me was perfect 
silence and void. I heard Florence 
weeping outside the door. I heard 


Brittomar's voice. The door opened and 
the maids came in. They were both weep- 
ing. The sheet was turned back from my 
face. 

‘I can't believe it," 
" He can't be dead." 

" He's dead,” said the voice of Brittomar. 
" [t was very sudden. He had no reserve 
strength.” 

" He always worked terribly hard," 
the cook. ‘ And ate next to nothing." 


sobbed Florence. 


said 
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silence. 


coffin and stood up. 


“ He was always a kind gentleman," said 
Florence. 

“It’s a shame," said the cook. 
him so lonely." 

At length they left me. 
be motionless. I was dead. 

Time passed, but I was not sensible of 
its passage. I heard footsteps in the house. 
The nurse came in. She began to wash me. 
When she had finished she laid the sheet 
over me and left the room. I lay all night. 
I felt no cold. Next day they came to take 
my measurements for the coffin. They 
apparently had a coffin of suitable size. 
for they brought it that evening and laid 
me in it. “ We'll screw it up in the mom- 
ing," said a voice. I lay in the coffin in 
I was dead. ` 

The idea came to me that if I was dead 
I should not be able to hear voices. This 
idea was disturbing to me. It began to 
work in my mind. I could not stop it. 
Was I not dead? I must find out. I 
opened my eyes. There were wrappings 
over my face. I moved my arm. “I am 
not dead," I said aloud from my coffin. 
“ Because I can move and speak. I made 
a mistake." 

With great difficulty I got out of the 
I felt weak, but no 
longer ill. I knew that my illness had gone. 
I was quite well, but very weak. 

The nurse had lit two long candles and 


“ And 


I continued to 


placed them beside the coffin. I looked at 
the clock on the mantelpiece. It was mid- 
night. The house was silent. The maids 


and the nurse had gone to bed. 

I felt very cold. I searched for some 
clothes and began to dress. 

My house was old and solidly built. 
The walls between the rooms were thick. 
I opened the door and listened. There was 
no sound to be heard. The nurse's room 
would be, I presumed, one at the end of the 
corridor. The maids slept on the floor 
above. I carefully descended the stairs 
In the kitchen I turned on the light—the 
house had electric light—and searched fox 
some food. I found some cold ham and 
bread, and I made myself tea on the embers 
in the range, which were glowing. 

I thought it best to close the shutters of 
the window. 

The food refreshed me. I felt much 
stronger, but my hands were very shaky, so 
that I could scarcely hold my knife and fork. 

It occurred to me that I was in a most 
awkward situation. I have already men- 
tioned that I am a very sensitive man and 
hate disturbing people or upsetting them. 
My funeral was next morning. 

‘“ In that case," I reflected, in a mood of 
folly which I will regret for. evermore, “it 
had better go forward. I will give everyone 
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I searched for some food and made myself tea. 


a terrible shock if I appear now. It may 
drive the nurse mad. Let the funeral go 
ahead and I'll come back to life later.” 

I went back to my bedroom and filled 
the coffin with heavy books from the bed- 
room shelves. I arranged the wrappings 
carefully on the top of them. Then I went 
into the bathroom that opened off my 
bedroom. I shaved off my moustache and 
the three days’ scrub on my skin, and 
carefully cleared away all traces of my 
action. I read and dozed until morning 
came. I went downstairs, and taking a 
heavy coat and an old hat—my clothes 
were somewhat shabby, not because I was 

r, but because I neglected matters of 
that kind—left the house by a side door. 
I walked up to the wood behind the house 
and sat down on a fallen tree. I found 
some tobacco and a pipe in my pocket and 
began to smoke. I dozed at intervals. I 
was tired. 

At last they came to fetch the coffin. I 
saw them carry it out and put it in the 
hearse. They had noticed nothing. 

I turned up the deep collar of my overcoat 
and pulled my hat over my eyes. The air 
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was fresh. The cemetery was about a mile 
away, through the wood and over the hill, 
but more than twice that distance by the 
road. I walked rapidly and reached the 
spot before the hearse arrived. I entered 
the cemetery and looked round. I could 
see no one. At length, in a distant corner, 
I saw a gravedigger. I went to him. 

“ Is this the grave for Mr. Ballard ? ” 

“ It’s for a gentleman that died the day 
before yesterday at the White Lodge.” 

I nodded and walked away. I hid behind 
a tombstone. After a time I saw four 
men carrying the coffin up the path. Be- 
hind them came the parson, my two maids, 
and the nurse. Brittomar was not there 
I was certainly a hermit. I had no com- 
panionship with anyone in the neighbour- 
hood. Still, Brittomar should have come. 

I witnessed the ceremony from a distance. 
The parson’s white robes fluttered in the 
fresh morning air. The coffin was lowered 
into the earth. 

The two maids laid a wreath beside it. 
It was good of them. Then they walked 
away with the nurse. The parson followed 
them. 
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I went up to the grave, which was being 
filled in by the gravedigger. 

" Have you been tipped ? " I asked. 

“ No," he replied, staring at me. 

“ Then here is some money.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Are you a relation ? " 

“ No," I answered. 

I walked up to the church and looked in 
at the vestry door. The parson was just 
coming out. 

" Good morning," I said. 
just buried Mr. Ballard ? ” 

He nodded and gave me a serious lcok. 

“ Did you know him ? ” 

. " No," I answered. ‘‘ But I have heard 
he was a curious man." 

“ He was a recluse, interested in scientific 
research. He died rather suddenly. 1 never 
met him. He did not attend church." 

“An. atheist, I suppose? ” 

" Not necessarily." He looked at me 
for a moment. Then he said '' Good morn- 
ing," and moved away quickly. 

I followed him out of the churchyard. I 
began to stroll along the road. Why had 
the gravedigger and the parson looked at 
me so oddly ? 

When circumstance makes it impossible 
for a man to return to his cld haunts, he 
is in a position to become different. I had 
about two pounds in my pocket. I could 
go to London and get some employment. 
I could become another person. . . Yes, 
that was an interesting notion. 


“You have 


TOOK the short cut over the hill and 

through the wood. At the edge of the 

wood I stopped and watched my house. 
The blinds were drawn. The station cab 
was standing before the door. The nurse was 
departing. Her box was carried out and 
put on the front seat. Then she came out 
and climbed into the cab. She leaned out 
of the window talking to Florence. Then 
the cab drove off and disappeared down the 
road. 

Tears came to my eyes of a sudden. 
Why had I allowed my funeral to take 
place ? How could I get back ? It might be 
more difficult than I had supposed. The 
sight of that departing cab set up an emotion 
in me. I decided to go to the station, across 
the fields. ] could speak to the nurse. It 
would be best to begin with her. The station 
was half a mile away. I walked as swiftly as 
I could manage and reached it shortly 
after the cab arrived. The nurse was 
walking on the platform. I took a 
ticket to London. When the train came in, 
I got into the same compartment as she 
did. She sat in one corner and I on the 
same side in the opposite corner. A farmer 
was in the carriage. The nurse had not 
yet looked at me. 





The farmer got out at the next station. The 
nurse and I were alone together. I looked 
at her. She seemed a nice woman. 

“ Excuse me," I said, “ but can you tell 
me if this is a fast train to London ? " 

She turned to reply, quite calmly. 

“ It only stops twice now.” 

“ Thank you." 

Her eyes were on me. I stared out of the 
window. After a time she looked away. 
Then she turned her head again. I was aware 
of this out of the corner of my eye. I sud- 
denly looked full at her. I caught a strained 
expression on her face. She turned her 
head quickly and looked out of the window. 

“ I suppose you have been attending a case 
in the country," I observed. '' You got in 
with me at Blistow. Has somebody been 
ill there ? ” 

I could see she did not know whether to 
reply or not. 

“ Yes,” she said at last. 

" [. know most of the people by name at 


Blistow." This was true, as I used to hear 
the gossip from my servants. “ Who has 
been il?" 
“ I attended a gentleman who died. A 
Mr. Ballard." | 
“Mr. Ballard of White Lodge ? ”’ 
“Yes.” | 


“ I know that already,” I said. 

“Why do you say that? " she asked, 
quickly. 

“ Because I am Mr. Ballard.” 

She started, and her hands caught at the 
edge of the seat. | 

" Do not be alarmed,” I continued. "I 
am in a most awkward position. I should 
like to have your advice. I was not dead. 
I suppose I was in a trance. I recovered at 
midnight last night. Because I was afraid 
of alarming you by suddenly appearing 
I thought it best that the funeral should go 
on, so I filled the coffin with books. They 
screwed it up this morning. I was in the 
churchyard when they buried me.” 

She did not relax her hold of the seat. 

“ What can I do? " I asked. 

'* Mr. Ballard is dead,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“You do not believe I am Mr. Ballard ? " 

“ No." 

" Do you remember that when you washed 
me you dropped the soap under the bed ? ”’ 

'' Oh," she cried, '" I do not know what 
you are speaking of!" She turned towards 


me with an imploring look. ‘ Please do 
not speak to me!” 
I was obliged to obey her. She was 


violently upset. It was very awkward. When 
the train stopped again, she got out of the 
carriage without looking at me. I reflected 
that to return from the dead is a much more 
serious matter than I had supposed. 











She turned towards me with an imploring look. “ Please do 
not speak to me!” 
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“It 
She 


“I am dead for her," I murmured. 
cannot be altered in her mind now. 
has buried me.” 


REACHED London and went to see 

my banker. I managed to obtain an 

interview with the manager of the branch 
] used. 

He was writing at a table when I was 
shown in. He looked up. His eyes narrowed 
a little. He looked at me inquiringly. '' Well, 
sir, what can I do for you ? ” 

“Iam Mr. Ballard.” 

" Mr. Ballard of Blistow ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

He seemed puzzled. 

“ I read a notice in to-day’s paper that 
Mr. Ballard of Blistow had died and that 
any relatives of his were to communicate 
with Messrs. Hollingwood, solicitors, of 
Blistow. 1 am just writing to them to 
inform them that Mr. Ballard’s account 
was with us, in case they did not know.” 

‘It is a mistake,” I said. 

"A mistake ? ” 

“ Obviously. 
you." 

He put his pen between his teeth and 
rattled it up and down. 

“ I don't understand," he said at last. 

“It was a mistake. I wasn't dead. I 
was in a trance." 

“But how do I know if you are Mr. 
Ballard ? " he exclaimed. “ You may be 
impersonating him. I have no proof." 

‘* Let me write my signature.” 

He pushed a piece of paper towards me. 
I wrote upon it. For some reason I could 
not form the letters properly. I crossed out 
my first attempt and tried again. My hand 
was very shaky. I gave him the result. 
He went out of the office and returned with 
a signature-book. He studied it for a time, 
and then shook his head. 

“This won't do," he said. He leaned 
back in his chair and looked at me thought- 
fully. 

" My hand is shaky,” I said. “ I was very 
ill. In any case, you know my face." 

He shook his head. 

" I don't recollect you. 
Ballard that I knew." 

" I have shaved off my moustache.” 


You see me here before 


You are not the 


«6 Why ? os 
It was really very awkward. I tried to 
explain. I could not get going, and came 


to a stop. 
considerable silence followed. 
became stern. At length I got up. 

“It doesn't matter," I said. “ I have 
enough money for the time. No doubt my 
handwriting will become normal in a day 
or two, and you will see the report of my 
death contradicted. Good morning." 
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I was so awfully tired. A 
His look 





I walked out of the bank. It was after- 
noon, so I went in search of something to 
eat. I felt very hungry and weak. AsI 
walked through the streets I became giddy. 
I fell to the ground and became uncon- 
scious. When I regained my senses I found 
myself in an ambulance. I was taken to a 
hospital and put to bed. 

They asked my name. I said my name 
was Henry Ballard, and my address was 
White Lodge, Blistow. A young doctor 
examined me. He asked me how it was that 
I was in so emaciated a state. I said I did 
not know I was in an emaciated state. 
He said I was seriously ill, because my pulse 
was very feeble, my heart dilated, and my 
general condition one of great exhaustion. 
I asked if I could not travel back to Blistow 
that evening, but permission was refused. 

“ We have communicated with Blistow,” 
he said. 

‘In that case I must tell you something," 
I replied. “I am thought to be dead at 
Blistow.”’ 

" How is that ? " 

“ My funeral was this morning. The doctor 
made a mistake. I was not dead, but in a 
trance. I woke out of it last night." 

À peculiar expression came into the 
young doctor's face. 

"Then why did your funeral take place 
to-day PU 

' lt was an act of freakish folly on my 
part. I put books in the coffin to weight it, 
and slipped out of the house unobserved. 
I did it in order not to give anyone a 
shock! ” 

" Well," he said, “you had a lucky 
escape! You must try and sleep now.” 

It was clear that he did not believe me. 
I slept deeply that night and woke feeling 
refreshed. A policeman came to see me after 
breakfast. 

'" Did you call upon the manager of the 
Regal Street Branch of the Chelsea and 
Mercantile Bank yesterday ? ” 

I nodded. 

“ Did you state you were Henry Ballard 
of White Lodge, Blistow ? ” 

ts Yes.” 

'" You also informed the hospital authori- 
ties here that you were the man ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What is your object in making these 
statements ? ” 

“Iam Henry Ballard.” 

The policeman consulted his notebook. 

" Henry Ballard of White Lodge, Blistow, 
died four days ago in bed from heart failure 
and was buried in Blistow Parish Church 
yesterday early in the morning by the 
Reverend Theophilus Ward.” 

I shook my head. 


“Look at my clothes," I said. '' Look 
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at the name on my shirt or collar or hand- 
kerchief.” 

He took my clothes out of the locker 
and examined them. 

** How did these garments come into your 
possession ? ” 

“ They’re mine. I suppose the right 
answer to your question is that I bought 
them.” 

He retumed the clothes to the locker 
and sat down again. He made an entry in 
his pocket-book. 

“ It’s lucky for you that you didn’t try 
and get money from the Chelsea and Mer- 
cantile Bank." 

“I wanted money, but didn’t get as far 
as asking for it." 

“ Oh, you did, did you ? If you had tried 
you'd be under arrest now. As it is, you're 
to be watched. If you take my advice, 
you'll chuck it.” 

“ Chuck what?” 

“ Pretending you're Henry Ballard.” 

He got to his feet, put his thumbs under 
his belt and hitched it round a little, picked 
up his helmet, and tiptoed out of the ward. 
The other inmates of the ward stared at 
me. A nurse came up, smiled sweetly as if 
nothing had happened, and arranged my 
bed. 

“ How long shall I be kept here ? ” I asked. 

“ Till you're better,” she said, brightly. 

* Can I send a telegram ? 

“ I'll ask the Sister. Here she is. Sister, 
Number Eight wants to send a telegram." 

'" Can he pay for it?” 

* Yes," I said. '' There's some money in 
my trouser pocket." 

The Sister shook her head. 

* There was no money on you when you 
were picked up by the ambulance,”’ she said. 
“ A starving man like you could scarcely 
be expected to have money on him.” 

She moved down the ward. 

“ It must have been stolen,” I said to the 
nurse. ‘‘I really am in a difficult situation. 
Do you really believe I am a starving 
beggar ? " 

" You don't look exactly prosperous, 
Number Eight,” she said, smiling pleasantly. 
“ But we'll soon make you look better. 
You're on a special diet.” 

“ I am a scientist," I said. ‘‘ At my home 
in Blistow I carry out research work in 
chemistry.” 

" Hush!” she said. '' You are not sup- 
posed to talk. Sleep as much as you can.” 


HE young doctor visited me again. He 
T was uncommunicative, and looked at 
me steadily. In the afternoon the 
policeman reappeared. 
" You're under arrest this time," he 
announced. 
Vol. 111101. — 6. 
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te Why ? oD . 

"For breaking into Henry  Ballard's 
house at Blistow in the early hours of yes- 
terday morning and stealing some of his 
clothes and helping yourself to food in the 
larder." He looked at his notebook. '' And 
you're suspected of taking a lot of books. 
What did you want with books ? ” 

'" I put them in the coffin.” 

" What coffin ? " 

“ The coffin that I was lying in when I 
woke from my trance.” 

He regarded me with disfavour. 

'" You can tell that story to the magis- 
trate. Your case will come on at the Blistow 
County Court. What did you want with 
books ? ” 

“Tve told you.” 

“ Can't see the sense of stealing books,” he 
muttered. He sighed and settled himself 
in the chair beside me. After a time I asked 
him if he was going. He replied that as 
I was under arrest it was necessary for 
a police officer to sit beside me until I could 
be moved to prison. A visiting physician 
appeared in the late afternoon, accompanied 
by a crowd of students and the young 
doctor. He paused near my bed and had a 
low conversation with the Sister. He gave 
me a hurried glance and passed on. 

'* [f you please," I called out, '' I should 
like to speak to you about my case.” 

The policeman rose and went to the 
physician. I heard him ask when I could 
be moved. The physician approached 
my bed and felt my pülse. He gave me 
the ghost of a smile arid looked away. 

'" Can you communicate with Dr. Brit4: 
tomar of Blistow ?" I said. ‘ He will 
identify me as Henry Ballard. I am accused 
of breaking into my own house.” 

The young doctor murmured something. 
The physician nodded. 

'" Brittomar made a mistake," I said. 
“ He pronounced me dead. I was in a trance. 
I recovered, and, not knowing how to act, 
I—-" 

'" Yes, yes," said the physician.  '' You 
need rest." He turned to the young doctor. 
“I think hell be able to be moved to- 
morrow."' 

A policeman sat beside me all that night. 
I kept waking and seeing him, motionle:s 
in his chair. It was disagreeable. 

I was moved that evening and taken in a 
cab at the expense of the Government to 
prison. Next day I was taken by train 
to Blistow and charged at the county 
court with breaking into the house of Henry 
Ballard, deceased, of White Lodge. I knew 
none of the members of the bench of 
magistrates. But, then, I knew nobody in 
Blistow. Asked what I had to say, I 
announced that I was Henry Ballard. 
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It was pointed out to me that my state- 
ment was too ridiculous to listen to. I 
persisted, and said that if.Dr. Brittomar, or 
either of my servants, or my gardener, 
James Watt, of Little Pendron, were called, 
they would .corroborate my statement. 
Asked show. I could explain the fact that 
Henry Ballard was buried at the parish 
church, I gave them a history of my trance, 
my awakening, and the foolish escapade that 
followed: It was received with incredulity. 

“ You state that you filled the coffin with 
the books that are supposed to be miss- 
ing ? " asked one of the magistrates. 
sO Vesa: 
“, Preposterous ! " 





exclaimed the 
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magistrate. ‘‘ Nobody can believe such a 
story. It is unfortunate that the late 
Mr. Ballard was so retiring in his habits 
that none of us knew him even by sight. 
I suppose we'd better ask Dr. Brittomar 
to come here." 

Brittomar was sent for. He arrived in a 
short time. One of the magistrates, apolo- 
gizing for taking up his time, related why he 
had been sent for. Brittomar stared at me. 

" He maintains that you made an error 






" | am Ballard and I will prave it to you." 
mine. “It’s quite 
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, 


of diagnosis,’ 
said the magis- 
trate. " He de- 
clares he is Ballard, 
and that he was in a 


trance. Do you 
identify him as  Bal- 

lard ? "' 
“Certainly not," said Brit- 
tomar. “This is not Henry 


Ballard. Ballard is dead and 
buried. I signed the death certifi- 
cate myself.” 
‘I am Ballard," I said. “I have 
shaved off my moustache and my 
face is altered owing to my illness 
and the trance. But I am Ballard, 
and I will prove it to you. You insisted 
on my having a nurse when I didn't want 


one. You visited me about four in the 
Br f, afternoon and returned with the nurse about 
Drittomar s eyes were fixed unswervingly on six. I had then fallen into a trance which 
impossible," he said. you mistook for death.” 
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Drittomar's eyes were fixed unswervingly 
on mine. He shook his head. 
" It's quite impossible." 


LONG, awkward silence fell in the 

court. I became weak, and sat down 

on a chair. Brittomar continued to 
stare at me. His eyes were stony. One 
of the magistrates coughed and said some- 
thing in a low voice. Florence and my 
cook, Maud, were brought into court. They 
stared at me. I tried to smile. They 
refused to recognize me. Il say that they 
refused because it secmed to me that this 
is how it was. But I think the explana- 
tion was more that I was dead and buried 
for them, as I was for the nurse, and nothing 
would alter their opinion that this was so, 


save at the expense of their reason. I got 
on to my fcet. 
“It is very awkward," I said. “But I 


can prove that I am Ballard. Florence, I 
J| gave you ten pounds at Christmas for your 
aged mother who lives at Sandown. Do 
you remember ? ”’ 

“ It’s not true,’ 
voice. | 

“It is true," I said. She became very 
pale. 

“ Try and understand why I did all this," 
I continued, turning to the magistrates. 
“ I woke out of my trance, or state of sus- 
pended animation, or whatever it was, at 
midnight. I was lying in my coffin. I 
had been thought to be dead for over twenty- 
four hours. What could I do?" I looked 
at Florence and raised my arm. “If I had 
walked into your room, you might have gone 
mad with terror. I couldn't ring the bell. 
Imagine the bell ringing from a room in 
which only a dead person is lying! I tell 
you, it was a m&st awkward situation. I 
dislike alarming people or upsetting them. 
You all expected a funeral. I thought the 
best thing I could do was to let the funeral 
go forward. I thought—and most foolish 
it was of me, as I now realize—that I could 
break the news of my existence later on in 
some way that wouldn't terrify anyone. 
That's why I put books in the coffin and 
slipped out of the house. I was amused by, 
the situation at first. It was amusing to see 
my own funeral. Isaw you and Maud put 
a wreath on my grave. It was good of 
you. But I soon began to realize how serious 
it was. I bitterly repented that I had not 
proclaimed my return to life before the 
funeral. But it was too late. Do you 
understand, Florence ? " 


she said, in a faltering 





She only stared at me. I thought I saw a 
flash of hate in her cyes. 

I addressed my cook. 

" Maud, when I gave Florence ten pounds 
for her mother, 1 gave you money to buy 
a sewing machine at the same time, in order 
to equalize things.” 

She became quite white, but said nothing. 
They both stared at me. 

I addressed Brittomar again. 

" You attended me two years ago for 
bronchitis, and advised me afterwards to go 
to Brighton for a fortnight. I refused 
because I was in the middle of important 
research work." 

He compressed his lips and said nothing. 
It was really a most awkward situation. 
I was not wanted. My return to life was 
not desired by any of them. Brttomar’s 
case was obvious to me. He did not want 
to have to face the charge of an error in 
diagnosis. My maids could not liberate 
their minds from the conviction that I 
was dead. They were not only defending 
their reason, but their right to my death. 

The magistrates regarded me with strange 
expressions. 

' To clinch matters, gentlemen," I said, 
" will you have the grave dug up and the 
coffin opened ? Itis the best way to end this 
disagreeable situation." 

“ I protest," said Brittomar. 

The magistrates consulted. A message 
was sent to the parson. It was necessary 
to obtain permission from a higher quarter, 
and this meant delay. Brittomar energetic- 
ally continued to protest. 

I was taken to the local prison and kept in 
custody, pending developments. Next day, 
the proper authority having been obtained, 
the grave was opened. A large crowd was 
present. The coffin was dragged out and 
opened. Init were found a few dozen books. 

I experienced the most awkward moment 
of my life. Everyone stared at me with 
disgust and hatred. My maids avoided my 
look. Brittomar left without giving me a 
glance. The parson refused to speak to me. 
I was discharged by the magistrates in the 


-most chilling way that can be imagined. 


I returned to my house. My maids insisted 
on leaving at once, and I was left alone. I 
moved out of the neighbourhood next week 
and went to live on the South Coast. The 
house was put up for sale. 

The strange thing is that I did it all for 
the best. Being what I am, foolishly sensi- 
tive to causing trouble, what else could I 
have done ? 
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THE 


OF TENNIS 


Illustrations by permission of 
the Proprietors of ** Punch.”’ 


O enable the uninitiated 
to appreciate the lighter 
side of lawn tennis, it may 
be as well to explain that 

there are really three styles of play, 


which we will call ''pat ball," 
“ strike ball," and “ place ball.” THE RULING PASSION. 





The first is played by 
beginners and thcse wko 
are hampered by cor- 
pulence or hysteria; the 
second is the average 
game of the person who 
likes to mingle exercise 
with social enjoyment ; 
and the last is lawn 
tennis proper, as played 
with vigorous enthu- 
siasm and inexorable 
seriousness by the 
monopolists of the best 
courts. 

Separately the 
votaries of these various 
styles are not par- 
ticularly amusing, but 
when they are allowed 
to mingle the results are 
often quite humorous. 
Mr. F. R. Burrow, the 
popular referee, writing 
in his reminiscences of 
the early days of mixed 
doubles —or “ scratch 
mixed," as they were 
called—when brilliant 
lady players were rare, 
relates how one couple 
met with considerable 
success because they 
had a distinct under- 
standing that the lady 
had nothing to do but 
to get out of the way 
as quickly as possible. 





“TIl take this one.” “You should have left it.” She would serve or 
receive the ball and 
THE INTRUDER. then step right out of 
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the court—and it 
is recorded that 
she would some- 
times go so far as 
to settle herself 
in a comfortable 
chair whilst her 
partner tackled 
the opposing pair 
; single-handed ! 
To-day, however, 
the position is 
often reversed, a 
fact which is re- 
flected in Mr. G. 
L. Stampa's 
drawing in these 
pages. 

Despite the 
masculine ten- 


dencivs of the 


BRiGHTENING THE 
LUNCHEON HOUR. 


A little hard-court 


modern sports girl, however, 
the eternal feminine continues 
to reveal itself on the courts. 
There is a story told of two 
young men who were watch- 
ing a dainty and graceful 
girl leaping high into the air 
as she made her strokes. 
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ractice under 
. rules. 



























The Humours of Tennis 

























Earnest Tennis-Player (to daughter of the house) : 
sk them to put something on their heads, will 
you? The dazzle puts me off my game." 


" I can't understand her at all," 
sail one. ‘‘ Yesterday when she 
played with me she was as stiff 
as a poker.” 

'* Yesterday," replied the other, 
"she was not wearing her silk 
stockings.” 

Again, there are fashions in 
tennis as in every other game 
~ played by. the fair sex. The 
introduction by Mlle. ‘Lenglen ot 
the scarf or bandeau tied round 
the head, ostensibly to keep the 
hair in order, was immiediately 





Residence at Wimbledon is having a marked effect on our charlady's style. 
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Bright Beginner (as opponent is serving) : 


copied by almost every girl player in the 
land. Apropos, a story is toid of two elderly 
charladies who encountered a young woman 
thus adorned. 

“ This 'ere tennis is gettin’ a dangerous 





Í 


As she fondly hoped she appeared when 
executing her famous volley. 
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“Does the ball come to me now ? " 


game," said one.  '' That's the third girl 
I've seen to-day with 'er 'ead all bandaged 
up.” 

The ignorance of the non-player is the 
basis for another anecdote, which refers to a 


Wt M M Y ( | 
MELLE opo 


PM 
As the geri. which. bresumably, cannot lie) 
her she appeare: 
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“That was a double fault | served, 
wasn't it? Love-fifteen.” . 

* No. Your second one was in all right, 
I think. Fifteen love." 


fifteen." 


was in. 









“It looked miles out to me. 
hifte2n." 

“Well, you were wrong, that's all. 
Fifteen-love." 


right. 


lady of the new-rich class who was watching 
a tournament in progress at a private 
party. Suddenly she proclaimed to her 
partner in a very loud voice : '' Quite nice, 
my dear—but my sister has just moved into 
a new house, and she's got a much bigger 
court than this.” 

The tennis tournaments held in various 
parts of the country provide several amusing 
examples of real-life humour, as Mr. Burrow 
reveals in his reminiscences. On one occa- 
sion a feline female was approached with 
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“ But I'm almost sure it was not. 


“No, really, I'm practically certain it 
Fifteen-love.” 
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the request 
that she should 
umpirea ladies’ 
singles. 

"Oh, Ican’t, 
really,” she 
protested. 

" Please do 
—as a special 
favour," im- 
plored her 
friend. 

" Who are 
the players ? " 

"Miss X. 
against Miss 
Z." 

"Oh, yes, 
rather! I'd 
love to umpire 
for them—they 
both hate me ! " 

A first cousin 
to the ever- 
green ''caddie" 
joke beloved of 
golfers came to 
light during a 
tournament at 


Love- 


Sunderland. 
One of the ball 
* But, d f : ^ 
But may dear gond ellow, | know I'm boys had been 
My very good idiot, you aren't. watchin ga 
Fifteen-love." ERU 
very indiffer- 


ent player for 
some time in 


silence. Sud- 
denly he 
blurted out: 
"Mon, ye'e 


fair wonderful. 
Ye hit the net 
every time ! " 
Perhaps the 
best true story 
of the cham- 


pionship 

Ei You pig-headed beast, | am. Love- * Well, call it a let." matches, how- 
t . P : E 

“You're a liar! You're not. Fifteen- ever, is that 

love." of the player 


at Wimbledon 
whose oppo- 
nent brought off a remarkable series of 
“ fluke " shots. Time after time the ball 
struck the wood of the latter's racket and 
dropped just over the net, until the other 
man became exasperated, threw down his 
racket, took out his handkerchief, and com- 
menced to wipe his eye. 


" What's the matter?’ inquired his 


opponent. “ Got some dust in your 
eye?" 

“ No,” replied the other, tersely. ''Splin- 
ters.” 
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707.—A PROHIBITION POSER. 


I HAVE been reminded that when giving No. 654— 
A New Measuring Puzzle, I dealt with the simplest 
possible conditions for these liquid puzzles, and 

y seemed to suggest 
that I would carry 
the investigation 


therefore take 
another step and 





where we are still 
allowed any amount 
of waste, though the liquid is now limited to a stated 
quantity. 

The American Prohibition authorities discovered a 
full barrel of beer, and were about to destroy the 
liquor by letting it run down a drain when the owner 
pointed to two vessels standing by and begged to be 
allowed to retain in them a small quantity for the 
immediate consumption of his household. One 
vessel was a 7-quart and the other a 5-quart measure. 
The officer was a wag. and, believing it to be impos- 
sible, said that if the man could measure an exact 
quart into each vessel he might do so. How was it to 
be done in the fewest possible transactions without 
any marking or other tricks? Perhaps I should state 
that an American barrel of beer contains exactly 120 
quarts. 





708.—VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 


ADDITION is an imposition, 
SEND 
MORE 


MONEY 

SUBTRACTION is as bad ; 
EIGHT 
FIVE 


FOUR 











MULTIPLICATION is vexation, 
TWO 
TWO 
THREE 


DIVISION drives me mad. 
° TWO)SEVEN(TWO 


Cc 
«Qo 
«Ul 





<< 
Uu 


N 
5 N 


In each puzzle every letter represents a different 
digit, but a letter does not necessarily stand for the 
same digit in the case of every puzzle. 


709.—SCORING AT BILLIARDS. 


HERE is a little question that some people will trip 
over in giving too hasty an answer. What is the 
highest score that can be made in two consecutive 
shots at billiards ? 





farther. Let us. 


look at those cases 


‘the other rsin. by 


By 97 
HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


710.—THE SQUARES OF VENEER. 

A MAN has two ^ 5 
square pieces of 
valuable veneer, each 
measuring 25 inches 
by 25 inches. One 
piece he cut, in the 
manner shown in our 
illustration, in four 
parts that will form 
two squares, one 
20in. by 20in. and 









r5in. Simply join C 
to A and D to B. ° 

How is he to cut the other square into five pieces 
that will form again two other squares with sides 
in exact inches, but not 20 and 15 as before ? 





711.—A CHARADE. 
_ A CORRESPONDENT sends me the following. It is 
interesting as being on the same lines as a familiar old 
one that I have given in these pages. 
S, in my first, makes very nearly half of me, 
And next you'll find the, letter C appear. 
Ere my remainder gives you up the key, 
I think you’ll own I’m perfectly sincere. 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles.. 


703.—THE SURVEYOR'S PROBLEM. 
SEN, Two of the 
> roads must in any 
case be gone over 
twice. The two 
shortest were ob- 
viously D to E and 
I to J. If we start 
from B and take 
the following route, 
ending at G, we 
shall have contrived 
to make those two 
short roads the 
ones gone over 
twice, and have thus 
found the shortest, possible route: BAJIJKDE 
DCBKLGFELIHG, as indicated by the dotted 
line in the diagram. 
704.—A CURIOUS PROGRESSION. 
THE answer is lt, [2 |3 |4 [5 = 153. This 
“factorial " sign, of course, means |4-1X2X3X4:- 
24, etc. 











705.—THE “ ANTIQUE" SHOP. 

THE ten missing words in their order are, CAREST, 
CARTES, TRACES, CASTER, RECAST, RACEST, 
CARETS, CATERS, CRATES, REACTS. As one of 
the words rhymed with “ past," we could make a 
pretty safe guess that three of the letters were A S T, 
and as one rhymed with “ facts," we get the additional 
Cin ACTS. Then the word following * thou " may 
be expected to end in E S T , which gives us the E. 
As we now have five out of the six letters, E A C T S, 
the R is at once found and the ten words constructed. 
“ Caret," A, is a mark used in writing to indicate the 
omission of a word or words. 





706.—TWO CONUNDRUMS. 
THE first is the word WHOLE-SOME. In the second 
case the islanders are Cingalese (single E's). | 
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“It isn't a life at all, it's 
slavery, and I'm sick of it! 
I'm going to cut adrift. I'm 
twenty—1 shall be an old 


P 
woman soon! 





T 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
E E HILEY 


SANDERDYKE unpinned her shabby 
leather hat and tossed it on to the bed. 
“I can’t stand it any longer, Susie. 

I'm going to clear out.” 

'" What on earth do you mean, Janey ? " 

“Just what I say. I've had enough of 
it and I'm going." 

“ Going where ? " 

" Anywhere. I'm going to take a place. 
I'd rather be a charwoman and scrub door- 
steps than live this rotten life any longer.” 

“ Janey! How can you be so wicked!” 

The two sisters were talking in their tiny 
bedroom, the only place in the house where 
they could ever escape from the devouring 
interest displayed by every member of the 
family in everything that every other 
member of it ever said or did. 


Js ALETHEA MARGARET HOPE- 
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Tm sick of it! 


“Living on mother and John! Fagging 
all day long and not a penny to show for it ! 
Not allowed to have an opinion of our own 
on any mortal thing! Not expected to say 
a word that John doesn’t agree with! 
And mother backs him up: the boys are 
everything—always have been—and the 
girls nothing. What chance have we ever 
had to earn a living ? " 

“ Janey, how can you say such things ! ” 

“Oh, it isn't a life at all, it's slavery, and 
I'm going to cut adritt. 
Im twenty—I shall be ,an old woman 
soon ! ” 

The family of Hope-Sanderdyke is an old 
one; the family seat is Sanderdyke in 
Glintshire. Perhaps one should say was, 
because ten years ago, when Jane Alethea 
Margaret was likewise ten, her father died 
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prematurely while his plans for transferring 
the family fortunes from an obsolete 
manorial status to a professional basis more 
in keeping with the times were still in mid- 
flight. His fast-growing income died with 
him, and his widow, left with a quiverful 
of young children, had no choice but to give 
up the old place (still cumbered with mort- 
gages), gather what funds she could, and 
migrate to her native town of Ragston. 
John, the elder son, was educated with 
difficulty and found a decent billet in a 
merchant's office. There was nothing left 
for educating the girls; the  Ragston 
seminary had to suffice, and if you know 
Ragston you will know what that means. 

Jane, the eldest, was lucky in that she 
had those delirious years of her childhood 
at Sanderdyke to look back upon. Yet, 
in another way, her vivid memories were a 
handicap to her in the life of drab poverty 
which followed. 

To her, at ten, the ancient rambling house 
with its endless corridors and attics, its 
twists and turns and ups and downs, was 
still the rapt domain of mystery and ro- 
mance; the garden and outhouses, stables, 
fields, and woods still an inexhaustible 
paradise of enthralling adventure. And so 
she always remembered them. The con- 
trast between that early scene of her life’s 
drama and the dingy, dusty, cramped little 
house, where spirits drooped, personality 
faded, and solitude was an unattainable 
joy. sometimes drove her frantic. 


T was at breakfast one day, not long after 
her outburst to placid Susanna, that she 
made her startling announcement : — 

" I'm going back to Sanderdyke ! ” 
“Janey, what do you mean?" Mrs. 

Hope-Sanderdyke lived in constant appre- 
hension of her eldest daughter's erratic 
decisions. 

'" Poor child—gone mad at last!" Eu- 
phrosyne, youngest and cheekiest of the 
sisters, proffered flippant sympathy. ‘‘ How 
does it feel, darling ? "' 

" The Briggses want a cook.” 

A peal of laughter greeted this witty 
sally. Jane went on seriously :— 

“It’s ninety pounds a year—and 
found,’ " she added with unction. 

“Janey dear, what nonsense you are 


‘all 


talking ! ” 
“It’s not nonsense, mother, it's in the 
paper. I’m going to write for it—and I 


shall get it; I feel it in my bones! " 

John snorted—and eased his collar round 
his throat. 

“You will do nothing of the kind, my 
child!" Her mother spoke with dignity. 
"The idea of a Hope-Sanderdyke going out 
4S à cook—I never heard of such a thing! 





indignation, 


And at Sanderdyke of all places! Pre- 
posterous!’’ And she dismissed the ab- 
surdity as done with, once and for all. It 
was not the first of Jane’s wild projects she 


had had to nip in the bud. 


Nevertheless, this time the nip was in- 
effectual, except in so far as it may have 


‘prompted Jane to suppress the family name 


and subscribe herself ''Maggie Sanders ” 
—quite a ''cookish"" name, she decided. 
For write she did to Mrs. William Briggs, 
and by some whim of fortune she got the 
place. ("I like this letter, Will—so re- 
spectful and nicely put—almost like a lady ! 
I'll chance the references.’’) 

-Let us pass over the consternation, 
recrimination, reconciliation, 
tears, and hugs which preceded Jane's de- 


parture for the home of her childhood—to 


be a cook! 
Dear, dear! 

Jane had flutterings lest she should be 
recognized. She need not have troubled. 
The old folk were gone, the young ones 
grown out of knowledge; and nobody at 
all thought of looking for the tomboy girl 
of ten with cherry cheeks and flying hair— 
a Hope-Sanderdyke, moreover, of lustrous 
memory—in the pale young woman in 
black who got down from a third-class 
carriage, left her box for the village carrier, 
and walked quietly away on foot. 

You might think she was to be pitied, 
coming back in such humble guise to the 
home of her ancestors, where generations 
of Sanderdykes had dwelt in pride. Not a 
bit of it! Jane was as happy as a queen. 
Even as she tramped up the elm avenue, 
taking to the turf for the blessed feeling of 
it under her feet (and to save her shoes), the 
burden of her twenty years slipped from her 
and the spring of girlhood came back into 
her limbs and heart. She could have 
danced for joy. 

The rooks were flapping in across the 
park. 

“ You are coming home, dears, and so am 
I!" she whispered. 

When she turned the bend and the old 
pile came in sight she wanted to fall on her 
knees. The place was just the same, except 
for the aerials on the roof and the quick leap 
of electric lights in the windows as the dusk 
fell: in the old days it was lamps. 


And a Hope- Sanderdyke | 


HE dinner had been a great success. 
Jane, born cook that she was, and con- 
cerned above all things for the honour of 

Sanderdyke, had exceeded herself in culinary 
enterprise. The guests, intrigued by Mrs. 
Briggs’s artless boastings, had insisted that 
the “lady cook ” be sent for to drink a 
glass of wine with them in the old-fashioned 
way. Jane (called ‘‘ Maggie ’’), aghast at 
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the prospect of meeting face to face the 
friends of better days, but bound of course 
to play up to her good mistress, had run 
upstairs just as she was in her neat white 
chef’s overall covering her from throat to 
knee and the starched chef’s cap hiding her 
. hazel hair—and thankful for the disguise. 

A pretty little speech from the doyen of 
the county, old Colonel Pickering (he used 
to shoot the coverts with her father), a sip of 
wine, and it was all over. But as she fled 
she had caught Gerard Marchant’s gaze 
fixed thoughtfully on her face. They were 
famous playmates once, he and she, joint- 
adventurers in many a reckless exploit ; and 
though he was a grown man now, broad and 
bronzed, the firm, kind features had not 
changed a whit in plan. 

The party had been invited to dine and 
“listen in," then stay the night. Mr. Briggs’s 
wireless installation was the best in the 
county, and he was proud of it. But Jane 
crept early to bed. 

Yet she was wakeful that night. No 
doubt she was excited and over-tired, but 
there was something more. For the first 
time since her return to Sanderdyke she 
experienced a sense of loss; hitherto all 
had been pure gain. She knew that by 
right of birth- and breeding her place was 
with those others, but that did not trouble 
her. She liked her work and was conscious 
of no slur ; on the contrary, she was whole- 
heartedly thankful that through it she had 
gained honourable re-establishment in the 
place which more than any other was 
“home " to her. 

No, it was not that. It was the sense of 
lost companionship that ached. Facing 
things frankly, as was her way, she knew 
that the sight of her old playmate, Gerard 
Marchant, had stirred her recollection of 
blithe days when comrades were ever at 
call and accepted as heedlessly as sunshine 
and blue skies or any other of life’s gifts. 
In her present station she was alone, and 
must be so. 


HE early dawn was in the sky when she 

woke suddenly from an uneasy sleep, 

her senses alert with the conviction that 
something was wrong. <A smell of burning 
was in her nostrils. Jumping out of bed, she 
ran to the window and sniffed the morning 
air, supposing that the gardener might have 
a couch-fire in the garden. But the outer 
air was untainted and fresh with the scent 
of growing things. 

She turned back to the bedroom: the 
burning smell was unmistakable, and so, 
slipping on her dressing-gown and pushing 
her feet into her slippers, she opened the 
door and looked out. A waft of acrid smoke 
met her in the face, a haze of it floated in 





Robbers Round 


the corridor. She ran to the stairs and 
hurried down to see what was the matter. 

Her eyes were stinging when she reached 
the foot. The great hall was full of smoke, 
and thickening every moment as fresh 
clouds rolled in from the passages. 

Jane felt for a switch and sprang it, but 
no light came ; the same with the next—out 
of action. A wire fused, perhaps, in that 
house of ancient timbers! She groped her 
way to the gong and hammered it, then flew 
up the short flight to Mrs. Briggs s room and 
beat on the door. 

“ There's a fire, ma'am, downstairs some- 
where ! ” 

“ Will, the house is on fire! " she heard 
her mistress scream. 

“ Eh—what ? What's that? House on 
fire—damn ! " A thud on the floor as the 
master jumped out of bed. 

Somebody was in the hall. 
stairs again. 

“Is that you, ma'am ? "—the footman's 
anxious voice. 

“ No, it's me, Stubbins—Maggie. Jump 
on your motor-bike and ride to the fire- 
station as hard as you can scorch. Don't 
wait a second ! ” 

Stubbins fled. At any other time he 
would have tossed his head at the idea 
of taking orders from the cook, but in this 
moment of crisis he was thankful to have 
someone to obey. 

Mr. Briggs came storming down like an 
obfuscated bull—a bulky object with hair 
standing and gown huddled on anyhow. 

" Where is it, Maggie? Where's the 
fire?" 

*" Somewhere at the back, I think, sir." 

He rushed to the telephone, got no answer, 
dashed it to the floor. Then he flung 
himself on the extinguisher, tore it from the 
wall, and charged into the smoke. 

Womanlike, Jane's thought was for the 
children. She ran upstairs again, racing for 
the nursery. At the top of the first flight a 
man in pyjamas came tearing barefoot along 
the smoky corridor. 

'" Everybody out ? " he shouted when he 
saw her. 

'* The children are upstairs." 

“ Which room ? "' 

“ Next floor—right of the landing." 

He whirled past her and leapt up the 
stairs three at a bound. Even in the dim 
light she knew him by the cut of his face— 
by the timbre of his voice too, though she 
had not heard it for a decade, and by the 
way he took the stairs. It was her old 
playmate, Gerard Marchant. Following 
nimbly, she heard a door crash open. 

“Come on, boys—out of it—fly! House 
on fire—such a lark—you'll miss the fun if 
you don't look sharp! Gowns and slippers— 


She ran down- 
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carry 'em—put ’em on afterwards. Down 
you go—rush ! " 

No second bidding was required. Down 
they went pell-mell, the four of them, with 
joyful whoops, hauling their little sister with 
them— Jane had swept her up from bed in 
the next room. 

“ [sn't there a baby somewhere ? ” 

“ Yes, of course—in the nursery up above.” 

'*" Where's the staircase ? I've forgotten." 

Jane was running already. '' End of the 
corridor, round the corner. I'll show you,” 
she called over her shoulder. ) 

In three strides he overtook her, swept 
by her like a whirlwind, and spun round 
the corner out of sight. Gerard Marchant 
knew the swift terror of fire at first hand ; 
he had once seen a great native village of 
the Aruwimi laid in a smoking heap ten 
minutes after the alarm. 

Jane heard him shout; she also caught 
the crackle. When she turned the bend three 
seconds behind him her heart stood still. 

"Gerard was already at the far end—a dim 
fgure silhouetted in smoke and fire. The 
staircase before him was a pillar of flame ; 
the old pitch pine must have burnt up like 
a candle. 

" Is theré another staircase ? ". 

. 44 No." . 

^ She saw him step back a pace and gather 
himself for a rush, shoulders hunched and 
head down. 

"Stop!" she screamed, as she pelted 
through the smoke. “ You can't do it!” 

"Can't I, by Heavens—and that kid 
burning up there!” | 

His foot was out, his body swinging for- 
ward, when she reached him and clutched 
his arm. 

“ That you sha'n't—you sha'n't!" Jane 
could be a fury too; she held on like a 
leech while he wrenched to get free. Then 
woman's instinct came to her aid; inci- 
dentally, she remembered she was the 
cook. 

"Listen, Mr. Marchant,” she reasoned. 
" Nobody can run through fire like that. 
And if you did get up you couldn't bring 
the baby through it, could you? Come 
along, quick—we'll get a ladder. The fire 
is a long way from the nursery yet." 

He calmed down and she let his arm go. 
He saw the force of her argument, though 
it was some tone of her voice that affected 
him even more—the faint echo of an old 
trustworthiness that could not be questioned. 
The same long-disused chord had stirred in 
him the night before at dinner. And that 
reminded him. 

" You're Miss Maggie, aren't you ? " 

'" Yes—Maggie the cook. Please come, 
Mr. Marchant." She was thankful to get 
him away. 





“I’m afraid I Jost my wool a bit. Fire's 
an awful thing—I’m scared of it.” 
“It didn't look like it." 


N desperate haste they fled back to the 
main staircase. Old things long covered 
must have been stirring unawares in 

Jane too, because, without thinking of pro- 
priety or anything else except the urgent 
need for speed, she tilted herself on to the 
baluster-rail and slid down like a streak. 

At the first spiral she remembered she was 
not a child any more and blushed scarlet, 
but it was too late to stop. Glancing up in 
a panic of shame, she caught Gerard Mar- 
chant's start of astonishment when he saw 
her sink before his eyes into. the smoky 
well. And then—she blessed him for it !— 
he, too, flipped a leg over the rail and came 
swooping after her, just as if he had never 
grown up either. 

Nobody had time to notice, or cared if 
they did. The parlour-maid was pounding 
at the doors. The men were running out to 
see what all the fluster was about. Mr. 
Briggs had exhausted his extinguisher or 
given it up as a bad job. 

"Sir Robert—Colonel—look after the 
women and children, will you ? Get them 
outside,” he roared. 

" My baby! Where is my baby ?” Mrs. 
Briggs came ruffling from her room, her 
hair still in curling-pins. 

“ We're going for her now, ma’am!” 
Jane scampered away with Gerard. 

They were heaving the long ladder from 
its hooks on the stable wall when the gardener 
came clumping up from his cottage. 

"Here, Joby, help Mr. Marchant with 
this—the nursery window—dquick ! ” 

Joby hesitated. 
It's never 


“The ladder is rotten, miss. 
been 'tended to this ten year." 
“ Never mind—will it reach ? Then we'll 


risk it. Hurry, man, hurry ! Get it up! " 

As Joby set the heel of the ladder against 
the wall for the hoist it fell asunder ; three- 
fourths of the spokes were powder-dry. 

" There, what did I tell ye? I says to 
the master, I says "Á 

" Never mind about that now, Joby. 
Can you get another anywhere ? Can you 
borrow one ? ” 

“ There's ne'er a one nearer nor Ligsden, 
and that be two moile—aye, a good two 
moile.”’ 

Gerard Marchant was pacing to and fro 
in a fever, scanning the face of the mansion 
for any chance of a climb. A tiny wisp of 
smoke came drifting through the open 
nursery window. 

“My God! Look at that! 
way of getting up—wasn't 
way?” 





Isn’t there a 
there some 








“Stop!” she screamed. “You can't do it!" 
“Can't I, by Heavens—and that kid burning up there!” 
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Even in this moment of affrighting stress 
his '' was " thrilled her ; it seemed to bridge 
the.gap that the years had made, or at least 
to narrow it. , Perhaps that thrill was the 
spur to her lagging btain—for the heart. is 
king always. 

‘*Of-course there is ! "—she looked straight 
into his face, as.he had looked into hers from 
the dinner-table—'' ‘ Robber's Round ' ! ” 

She had not thought of it for years—that 
desperate game of long ago, played only in 
the, wildest moods and severely . punishable 
when, detected. ‘‘Robber’s Round" was 
primarily a route of escape from durance 
in the upper regions of the house ; she had 
discovered it herself one wicked afternoon 
when..under sentence of banishment and 
whimsically christened it By climbing 
through sundry windows and utilizing 
certain exterior features of the building it 
was possible to work one’s way down unob- 
served from the nursery to the garden 
without touching the stairs at all. There- 
after the “ sailing directions " up or down 
were, treasured as a ritual, and “ making the 
round " became a test for all who were 
deemed worthy of admission to the free- 
masonry of Sanderdyke. 


OBBER'S ROUND' ? " he repeated, 

-EX vaguely. “Now, what was that ? "' 

-... The words touched memory's chord 
oncs more, but his boyhood's years were 
ported under the crowding experiences of 

his after-life at Winchester and Oriel, and 
then in the dark forests ol the Aruwimi 
River. . ` 

She was disappointed. ^ 

'"TH show: you. |. Come—it's our only 
chance |." and as she ran she repeated the 
first words of the incantation :— 

“ * Water-butt—over. the. pigsty—garden 
wall, mind the snapdragons—conservatory, 
kéep ofi- the , glass--blue room window, 
hope it's open.’ We can skip all that, but 
you have to begin at the beginning or 
you don't get it right, especially going 
up." 

They dashed into the house. The fire 
had reached the hall and was licking the 
balusters.. Mr. Briggs and the men were 
tearing down old pictures from the walls and 
carrying them out to the lawn. 

"Can't we run up another flight ? " 
Gerard. panted, when they reached the first 
landing. 

" If you do, you can’t work across to the 
Dursery—we've proved that.” 

Jane gabbled on: '''Into the red room— 
window *sill—drawing-room balcony—jump 
across ' 

She climbed out on to the window-sill of 
the room called '' red " ; it was not so easy 





as it used to be, but neither was the step- 
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across to the balcony the thrilling leap 
through space that small legs found it. 

“© Through the drawing-room—out front 
window—climb the veranda—boy goes first 
—girl can boost him if he's little—he must 
pull her up, though ’ "Á 

Gerard scrambled up the trellised i iron- 
work pillars in a moment, got on to the roof 
of the veranda, and gave a hand to Jane. 
To him the whole thing: seemed a dream, 
with the bizarre incident and also the pressing 
anxiety which are normal in dreams ; his 
unquestioning confidence in her directions 
seemed nothing to wonder at. ] 

Instead of rattling off the next stage Jane 
waited an instant to see what he would do. 
Gerard stooped at once, with his face to the 
wall. Jane, behind him, clapped her hands 
silently—he had remembered ! 

'* ‘Girl stands on boy's shoulder—climbs 
over parapet—helps him up.’ ” 

Jane was not much enamoured of the 





| prospect, but she put up her foot, and he 


held her instep firmly to his shoulder, 
steadying her with his other hand. She 
sprang off with a swish, light as a bird, and 
was over the low parapet in a twinkling. 
When he looked up for a handhold, her arms 
were already stretching down to him. He 
did not need them, but the ritual must be 
observed. 

“‘Now crawl up the flying buttress— 
pop through the little round window—and 
you're up! '" 

The callous simplicity of the instruction 
was belied in its execution. The flying 
buttress was barely a foot wide, and up there 
in mid-air the breeze blew freshly; Jane 
had toclutch. Her dressing-gown hampered 
her. The last time she made that giddy 
ascent the order was short skirts—and the 
nerve of a madcap girl. The sharp edges 
of dead and gone crustacea protruding 
from the weather-worn stone cut through 
to her knees. Worst of all, when Gerard, 
crawling ahead, reached the e@tl-de-beuf— 
the '' little round window " of the canticle— 
he found it utterly impossible to ''pop 
through.”’ 

‘“ I can't get through that—I’m not a cat. 
Now what are we to do ? ” 

Jane's heart sank; she had forgotten the 
size of the window—-it always was a bit of a 
squeeze. But she called out, briskly :— 

“ Wait a minute—I expect I can.” 

. Her confident voice and plucky struggle 
with her difficulties mollified him. 

"Come along, Miss Maggie, take my 
hand!'' Who on earth could she be, of all 
the misty figures of those far-off days ? 
The question flitted across his mind like a 
cloud shadow on the meadows and was gone. 

"Can you get by? Never mind me. 
We must get through somchow, now we've 
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got so far, mustn’t we ? Wait a second!” 
He lay down flat on his chest across the flying 
buttress, his head and legs dangling. “Now 
crawl over me. Don’t be afraid ; you won't 
hurt me!” 

Jane crawled. 

"Sit tight till I hold you." He gripped 
her girdle. “Now put up your feet and 
pop 'em through the window.” 

Jane could take command herself on 
occasion, but she liked his tone of authority 
none the less. Half a minute's wriggling 
and she was through: hard living had kept 
her slim enough, poor child ! 

: " Bravo—bravo! Run quick and fetch 
the kid. I'll wait for you.” 

Jane, exultant, darted along to the 
nursery, slipped in and closed the door 
behind her. A thin haze of smoke per- 
vaded the room, though nothing like so bad 
as in the corridor outside. Sleeping calmly 
in her little cot, just as if all were right with 
the world, as it always had been up to now, 
lay the youngest hope of the 
Briggs family—Graciella, by 
honour of baptism. 

Jane pounced on the mite 
and drew her out, kissed her 
for very joy, swathed her in 
a big shawl, and turned to run 
—then stood still in horror. 
In the farther bed, fast asleep, 
lay Harriet, the nurse. Jane 
had forgotten all about her, 


Leaning out through the 
little window, she bound 


à ; | the babe to his back with 







her girdle. 
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and she realized in a moment that here 
was the ruin of their plan. in part at least, 
for the nurse was a large woman, and by 
no possibility could she get ‘through the 
bull's-eye window. 

The dilemma was too appalling to con- 
template. 
action was required of her. She left the 
nurse sleeping and hurried back to the little 
window. 

“Hurrah! Well Miss 


done, Maggie ! 


Pulled it off after all—good for you! ` Now 
we'll be down in two shakes. Hand him 


out!” 

" She's Graciella.’ i 

" Her, then—I don't care, bless her!" 
He took the infant cautiovsly. ,' Hope I 
don' t drop it—her, I should say.’ 

‘I know!” cried Jane; "I'll tie her on 
your back with my girdle. Then you'll 
have toth your hands free." 

" But you are coming too—we can hand 
her to each other.” 

" No; 1 must go back for nurse.” 

"Nurse!" he cried, aghast. "Is the 
nurse there too? Can she get through ? 
If she can't, we're done ! "' 

"IH see to her. You get Gracie 
down. Turn round quick, there's a good 
man!" 

Leaning out through the little window, 
she Lound the babe to his back with her 
girdle and passed him the tassels to knot 
round his chest. Graciella, her small verte- 
brz bent comfortably forward and her chin 
resting on his shoulder, was as jolly as a 
sandtoy. 

'" Off you go! Becaieful!" 

Jane hastened back to the nursery, roused 
the nurse—a strapping countrywoman of 
thirty—and hurried her to the ladder which 
led through a trap-door to the roof. 

She racked her brains to think whether 
there was any way down that she had for- 
gotten. She made the circuit of the roof. 
Except for the two stout "''radio " poles 
and the long double wire stretching across 
the width of the mansion, everything was 
just as she remembered it—not a chance 
anywhere! And the village had no fire 
escape, she knew ; high buildings were too 
few and ladders too plentiful to make it 
worth while. 


CCMMOTION on the lawn below 

brought her to the parapet. Gerard 

was running up to Mrs. Briggs with 
Gratiella on his back; the boys were caper- 
ing and shouting round him. He slipped 
the knot and the fond mother snatched her 
darling to her bosom. Gerard broke away 
at once. He was running for the ' Round ” 
again, twining Jane’s girdle about his waist, 
when he heard a halloo and looked up. 
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Jane was thankful that instant - 
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When he saw her standing calmly there 
against the radio mast,'in a veil of drifting 
smoke, and the house burning beneath her, 
his anger rose at what he took to be a 


7 prank of foolhardy bravado. 


‘Come down, you little fool p? ' he baw led 
through his hands. 

Jane did not stir, but pointed to the 
nurse at her side and made a circular motion 
with her hands to signify the ætl- de- beuf. 
Fer clear voice reached him :— 

"She can't get through!" . 

Then Gerard understood. She must have 
known it when she sent him down and stay ed 
behind herself ! 

A brave man's admiration for a decd of 
shining sacrifice swamped all his anger 
and filled him with remorse. A surge "of 
tenderness for that heroic girl swept over 
him, and he swore in his heart that she should 
not die, if he had to tear out the stones of 
that accursed window with his hands—-or 
the fire which engulfed her should take him 
to the shades also. He knew she would never 
come down alone. 

" Joby!” He was yelling to the gardener 
for tools when his eye caught sight of the 
aerials. From where he stood the two wires, 
linked together by the ‘ broom-handle,”’ 
looked cxactly like a trapeze suspended 
horizontally above her head—a cradle ready 
made, if she could only reach it and use it 
for her descent in place of a rope! . 

But the trapeze was lashed to the top of 
a ten-foot mast. There was another just like 
it at the other end of the aerials, of course. 
That end, he knew, was not fixed fast, but 
was attached to a running cord which passed 
through a pulley on the farther mast and 
by which the wire could be lowered to the 
roof. But, alas! that running cord was 
manipulated from the landing window, 
which was inaccessible now to him as to 
her, nor had she any means of cutting the 
cord. But 

“ Wait!” he shouted. 

Rushing to the porch, he plunged into the 
belching smoke and ran through, bending 
low, to the gun-room. The place was 
opaque with stinking fumes, but he knew 
its geography perfectly. He passed his 
hands along the rack til] he felt the rook 
rifle ; then groped feverishly for ammunition, 
found it, and stumbled out with eyes 
streaming and lungs ready to burst. 

Drawing dcep draughts of fresh- air, he 
sped to thc farther wing of the house, where 
the second radio mast was fixed. He knelt 
down on the turf, rested the barrel of the 
rifle on the sundial, and took aim at the 
cord, between the mast and the trapeze- 
like wooden '' broom-handle ” or '' spreader ”’ 
which hclds the wires apart. 

The shot went wide. 
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"Barrel oily, of course," he muttered. 
“Try again." 

In the best of conditions it would have been 
a difficult though not an impossible shot, 
and now the early light was dim and the 
atmosphere hazy with a wrack of scurrying 
smoke, confusing to his vision. Again- he 


aimed and fired with care, saying to him- . 


self :— 
'' That's a hit, if the sighting is right p" 
And so it was, for the cord was oscillating, 
though not. severed. He took a third 
cartridge from his pocket and slipped it to the 


breech. It would not go in. He threw it 
down and took another; the same thing 
happened. 


He took out the whole lot, box and all, 
and looked them over; the box was right, 
but the cartridges had ‘been mixed, and he 
saw, to his horror, that of the half-dozen in 
his hand only one was of the proper calibre ! 


T was not the first tight fix in which 
Gerard Marchant had found himself dur- 
ing the course of his life, when firearms 

were the only salvation; but never before had 
the lives of two human beings in imminent 
peril of a frightful death depended on a 
single shot of his. And for one of these he 


had sworn that his own life should be forfeit. 


As warriors of old called upon gods and 
saints to bear their missiles truly to the 
mark, so Gerard Marchant's spirit cried out 
beseechingly that his prowess might not 
fail. And, strange to say, in that instant 
the edge of the sun rose up above the horizon, 
a slant of wind swept off the smoke ; light 
filled the sky, limning the cord in admirable 
clarity. Gerard, confident, cool, and steady, 
pressed the trigger and fired. 

Your ancient Greek would have praised 
Phoebus Apollo; we speak of luck. But it 
was a fine feat of mark:manship, whatever 
be said—a triumph of instant courage and 
steely nerve. The cord sprang apart, the 


“ spreader " dropped. 
Gerard left the rifle and raced back to the 
west wing. 


“The wire—the wire!" he shouted, 
pointing as he ran. 

Jane had guessed that he had some scheme 
in hand—she knew his spirit from of old, 
resourceful and undaunted—and the first 
rap on the cord had carried to her kindred 
brain a message clearer than words. Before 
the “spreader” touched the roof she was 
running to fetch it, and when Gerard reached 
the lawn below she had the wooden bar 
in her hand, with its wires attached. The 
other end of the long twin wires was 
dangling from the mast above her head. 

She was under no illusion as to the strenu- 
ous nature of the task before her, realizing 
full well that it would tax all her strength 





.. round the mast, to break the strain. 


. bar of her 


. out of her gown. 


Robbers Round 


and skill to lower the woman safely to the 
ground. Yet she never thought of flinching. 
First she whipped. the free end of the aerials 
- Then, 
leaning over the parapet, she laid the wooden 
"cradle" on the projecting 
cornice of the roof: | 

By coaxing and cajolery and dire threats 
of an awful. alternative, she induced the nurse 
to climb over the parapet and seat herself 
on the ''broom-handle," a wire in either 
hand, like the ropes of aswing. Shestripped 
the hem from her gown—the girdle was gonc 
—and bound the wires to the trembling 
woman's sides to hold her in her seat. 

That done, Jane stepped back and slipped 
She wrapped the soft stuff 
round her hands and arms, then grasped the 
wires and drew them taut round the shaft 
of the mast. Leaning backwards and pressing 
one foot against the mast, she steeled herself 
for the test. The timber was stout enough, 
the seven-strand wire strong enough, if she 
let it run easily—yet not too easily, or the 
nurse: would crash to. earth! Could she 
manage. it ? .: She must—she must ! 

" Wriggle yourself off, Harriet ! I'm hold- 
ing your—you sha’n’t-fajl ! ” 

Small blame to any woman for shrinking 
from that abyss; the nurse on her trapeze 


_ turned sick with fear. 


'" Go. on, Harnet—shut your vyes! You 
must! You'l burn -to ashes if vou don’t, 
and.never see the baby again. i'm holding 
fast, I tell you. Now!” 

The shock was awful; the wires slipped 
swiftly through her hands. Jane set her 
teeth and flung back her head till she saw 
the leads behind her, calling fiercely upon 
every atom of will that she possessed to 
hold the burden steady. But the bind of 
those thin wires on her arms was excruciating 
—an agony of fiery knives slicing her flesh ! 
Tears burst from her eyes. She could not 
bear it—not an instant longer—she must let 
go! She screamed in torture. 

Her scream was smothered by a shout 
from below. Then the wires slacked—ah, 
Heaven's own mercy! She sank shuddering 
on the leads. 

Gerard meanwhile, grieved to the marrow 
that such a task must needs be left to her— 
a /our de force to test the resolution of a 
vigorous man—waited only to see Harriet 
safely lowered, then rushed back to the 
‘Round ’ to help the brave girl down. Little 
he guessed how much her feat had cost her ! 

The men had stacked the pictures round 
the lawn haphazard, some heirloom portraits 
of the ancestral Sanderdykes among them. 
And, as Gerard darted past, he spied one 
which brought him sharply to a standstill. 
The old picture was leaning against a trellis 
of rambler roses; the flowery racemes were 
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The shock was awful; the wires 
slipped swiftly through her hands. 
Jane set her teeth, calling fiercely 
upon every atom of will that she 
possessed to hold the burden steady. 





bowing and dancing to and fro across 
it, and a beam of rosy morning light 
struck through in such a way that the 
face shone out like a living lady from 
her bower. It was Jane her very self ! 

The scales fell from his eyes at last. 
Time’s film dissolved like morning mist. 
A Sanderdyke! He knew her now— 
Janey, the playmate of his boyhood, the 
girl of trust, whose eyes were truth, the 
girl who never flinched ! 

The house was out of the question, a 
furnace of fire and blinding reek; he 
heard the crashing of the firemen's axes, 
the swishing of the hose. Devoutly he 
thanked Heaven that she had rattled 
through that first stanza of the ritual ! 
Whatever the record for the “ Round " 
had been in olden time, Gerard beat it 
hollow now. 
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as up and over the pigsty in three 
. ting. /sped along the high garden wall, 
tr ng recklessly on the snapdragons ; 
| ray | up the conservatory skylight with 

‘smash of panes; dived through the blue- 
^ room window into choking smoke, through 
to the red room, out on the window-sill, 
cross to the balcony, rush through the 
drawing-room, up the veranda, over the 
low parapet, up the flying buttress 

And there he found her, the blessed 
darling, whimpering under the oil de-bauf, 
her face grimy with smoke and seamed by 
her tears, her hazel hair in a tangle, her 
hands grooved decp where the running wires 
had bitten, her slippers gone Heaven knows 
where, and her scorched gown in shreds and 
tatters. - Her crippled arms hung limp and 
her nerves had collapsed. 

" Never mind, little Janey!” He was 
back in the old days himself now, heart and 
soul, and she was the tomboy girl in a pickle. 
'" Never mind, girlie. Look ! 
back your girdle! ” 

He unwound it from his waist and tied 
it round hers, slipping it through the loops 
and drawing her gown together reverently. 

“ There never was such a splendid girl, 
never—such a brave, brave Janey! And this 
stupid never knew her—and she knew him 
all the time, now didn't she—the little puss ?”’ 

He took her cold hands and warmed them 
in his, coaxing her with baby talk, until he 
saw the courage leap back into her eyes. 





I've brought . 


Robbers Round 


Then he stood up beside her on the flving 
buttress, stooped, and lifted her in his arms. 
Pace by pace, his bare feet gripping the rough 
stonc work and his eves fixed straight ahead, 
he carried her down through swceping smoke 
and vicious flame-tongucs cheated of their 
prev—he'd have carried a girl like that from 
the pit of doom to the stars above ! 

Still as a mouse, she nestled on his shoulder, 
never a fear in her heart. Near the foot of 
the buttress, where the gradient fell stecplv 
he set her down, then slipped off himselt 
and reached up for her again. And so, 
lifting and carrying, he brought her safely 
to carth. 

To earth, did I sav? Nay, to heaven ! 

He said he had loved her all his life, and 
she, the dear, would not dispute that charm- 
ing fable. Besides, perhaps he had—who 
knows? Men are so forgetful. 


' Look, Janey, look ! ” Gerard cried, jov- 
fully. 
The little chap was making the traverse 


of his father's shoulders and holding on 


powerfully by the paternal hair. 

‘Wow, you rascal! He's a Sanderdvke 
right enough! That's Sanderdyke, Janev ! " 

Jane Alethea Margaret Marchant beamed 
lovingly on the romping pair. 

“Oho! Marchant too, darling. Make the 
‘Round,’ my bonnie man—' Robber's 
Round '!" 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 132. 


QUEEN of old days, half mythical her fame ; 
Queen of more modern times, a glorious name, 
]. My light would none desire who value health : 
My light is mine— who would not like its wealth ? 
2. The word describes 7 square: "twould be amiss 
To think four-sided figures must be this. 
3. Grove island changes final letter: sav 
What follows next, three hundred miles away. 
4. A serf, a cook, whose pudding, all agreed, 
Was the most dainty item in the feed. 
6. Her name, with luck, may well occur to mind. 
Knowledge of French essential you will find. 
6. Clearly, unwisely, yonder, truly, so, 
Particularly, very. oft, ago. 
1. To mineral add tail, a man is met. 
What was his trisvllabie epithet * 
8. Grave business must our subject be, 'tis true. 
In time half what i8 often grave we view. 
9. Of Lapland think, the Alps, and Canada— 
Also of Waterford and Kandahar. 
PAX. 


Answers to Acrostic No, 132 should be addreasea o the 
Acrostic: Editor, THe STRAND MAGAZINE, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and. must arrive not later 
than by the first post on July Vth, 

Two answers may he sent to every liqht, 

Tt is essential that. solvers, with their answers to. this 
acrostic, ahould send also their real names and addresses, 





ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 131. 
(The Third of the Serves.) 

A RATTLING game for those who like a racket. 

If you have skill, vou're challenged here to back it. 
. Hence, in the middle, we make linen fin’. 
. Long before this, we take for Auld Lang Syne. 
The morse, except one letter, we can read. 
Not in our time, nor any time, indeed. 
. This cardinal goes just before eleven. 
"Tis solved with ease, if once the answer's given. 
. Rule. Conqueror, with an extra, is disclosed. 
8S. This the stitf-necked have rigidly disposed. 

9. Though simple, welcome here we look to find. 
10. What's fate to France is to the English kind. 


p 


IA 


EDI. 
l. L in T 
2. A O 
3. W alr U 
4. N eve R 
5. T e N 
6. E nigm A 
7. N or M 
S.N ap E 
9. ] n N 
lU. S or T 
NorES.— Light 2. Long ago. 3. Walrus. 7. Norm-ar. 





Solvers who write to the Acrostic Editor and desire 
answera to their queries should, with their letters, enclose 
a stamped addressed envelope, and he will endeavour to 
reply 
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The Lesson 
ofa Grat spont Tade 





EARLY MORNING. THE POOL OF LONDON 


HE history of the overseas trade in ENO'S “Fruit Salt" 
is unique and bears eloquent witness to the worth which 


the world of men and women find in ENO. 


ENO may be said to-day to have passed into the select 
company of things indispensable to the well-being and 
happiness of men and women in every clime. It is the 
proven safeguard of health. 

The lesson is plain : to maintain good health, to prevent 
internal disorders due to faulty digestion, to counteract 
rheumatic tendencies, choose ENO'S “Fruit Salt" for the 
purpose, because you can depend upon it with full confidence. 


This is the golden ru!e of health : first thing every morninz drink 
a glass of water (warm or cold). sparkling with a ‘dash’ of ENO 


In whatever part of the globe you buy ENO, you can be 
sure that it will be precisely the same composition, in the 
same perfect condition, with the same unsurpassed health- 
giving qualities. And it’s always a pleasure to drink 


ENOS -FRUIT SALT 


he World- Famed Effervescent Saline 


Visitors to the British Empire Exhibition are curdially tneited te cali at the ENO Kiosk, No. |, King’s Way West. 





CAN YOU FIND THEM? 
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Holidays worth spending are worth saving 


There are two ways of spending your holiday. The one, the 
unsafe way, is to trust to your hazy recollections ; another, 
the safe and easier way, is to use a “Kodak.” A “Kodak” 
preserves for you in picture form the glorious scenes, the fun, 
the people, the places and all that makes a holiday worth 
while. Take a “Kodak” with you this year. 














Happy people, pleasant places : 
record them with your 


"Kodak 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer Have you seen the ' Kodak Magazine’ ? 
to show you the latest models. Price 2d. monthly, 3/- a year post free. 








“ What is a Kodak"? Don't imagine that every small camera is a " Kodak.” The word " Kodak" 
is the exclusive property and trade mark of the Kodak Company. and cannot lawfully be used to 
describe products not made or supplied by them. And don't imagine that every film that will fil your 
“Kodak” is a Kodak Film—every ‘fle made by the Kodak Company bears the name on the 
carton and on the end of the spool. “Kodaks” and Kodak Films are made by the Kodak 
Company and by nobody else. Look for the name “Kodak” on your Camera and Films. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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and SOFT COLLARS i» ar-1 


hold a distinctive freshness, despite frequent eee 
washing. Not easily crumpled or soiled, more None  ! 
durable than silk—at far less cost—they | Genuine ! 
ensure dignity and comfort by day and night, ! Without. ! 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAU LDS, bah banat 
LTD. (Dept. 17M), 19, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 

for name of your nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 
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MAIL ORDER 
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Govt. KHAKI DRILL 


Perfect Fitting. Wash like a collar. 
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Send for PATTERNS, post free on application. 
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Men'sStout DerbyPattern . 


IN TWO STYLES, Black or Brown. 


As a Shooting, Sportsman's and Agrical- 
turist's Boot, this number stands alone 
for value. In tremendous Colonial 
Demand. 

No. H99. Black Box Calf. 

No. H100. Brown Willow. 
Both have j-inch Butt Soles 
and are leather lined, Sewn 
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AND THEN HE STAGGERED BACK AND LEANED AGAINST THE TABLE. A BLACK- 
BEARDED MAN WAS STANDING IN THE DOORWAY. 
(See page 117.) 
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PH ASSURE you, 
Sir John, it's 
exactly what 
we want.” 

Mr. Dicker, chief 
Unionist agent for 
the constituency, 
rubbed his . hands 
together, and con- 
templated the pro- 
spective Unionist 
candidate seated in 
a chair opposite. 

“Exactly what 
we want," he repeated. ‘ Mark you, Sir 
John ’’—he lifted his hand as if to forestall 
any objections that might be raised—“ it 
will have to be done with care from every 
point of view. Nothing could be more 
repugnant to a man in your position than 
the slightest suspicion that you were in any 
way boasting.” 

Sir John Perton nodded decisively. 

“ And that is precisely what we shall 
avoid,” went on the other, calmly. “ Again, 
we must avoid giving the other side any 
chance of saying that we are merely drawing 
a red herring across the electors’ track. Of 
course that is precisely what we are doing, 
but that's a detail. It will therefore have 
to come not in any sense as an interview 
with you, but in a brief account of your 
career and life. And young Titmarsh in the 
Mercury here is the very man to do it. 
He writes an At Random column every 
week as well as his other work, and it's 
there we'll have the episode of cutting that 
pack of cards emphasized. It will appear 
as a detail in the account of your life: it 
can be magnified when it's taken out and put 
in the column. It’s gorgeous, Sir John— 
gorgeous. And I wouldn't be surprised if 
we didn't get you in on it. Besides, it will 
give us all something to talk about when 
we go round canvassing. The man who drew 
the four of spades! Gambling with death ! 
I'll get Titmarsh now—this instant.”’ 

He clapped on a hat and dashed to the 
door: in all his movements Mr. Dicker 
strongly resembled a terrier after a rat. 

' Just think out the story, Sir John: 
plenty of human interest. All that bit about 
the water and the pitiless sun and the 
natives crawling around. And then your 
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gamble with Mr. 
What's-his-name on 
the top of the hill. 
Gorgeous ! " 

He darted from 
the room, and Sir 
John Perton rose 
from his chair and 
crossed to the win- 
dow. 

But it is doubtful 
if he saw anything: 
if the men unload- 
ing barrels from a 
big brewer's van Spoonie made any impres- 
sion on his brain. For he was back in West 
Africa on that cursed little show—the show 
that Mr. Dicker described as gorgeous. He 
could feel that scorching heat again: he could 
hear that terrible scream which one of the 
men gave as he went mad and blew out his 
brains : he could see—God ! would he ever 
cease to see the-blazing, hideous scorn in 
Bill Meyrick's face? With a sudden shiver 
he passed his hand over his forehead and 
found it wet. 

He swore angrily under his breath: this 
would never do. The thing was over and 
done with: buried beneath two years of time. 
Much water had flowed under the bridge in 
those two years: his uncle and his first 
cousin had both been killed in a motor 
accident, and he had come into a baronetcy 
which he'd never expected. From being a 
comparatively impecunious officer in a line 
regiment he had become owner of River 
Park, with an income up in the fifty thou- 
sands. And so he'd chucked the service, 
and now he was taking to politics. 

He was young—still on the right side of 
thirty-five : ambitious : good-looking. And 
the path of life is smooth fora good-looking, 
unmarried baronet with fifty thousand a 
year. People prophesy smooth things in 
such cases, and, strange to say, are generally 
justified in so doing. Certainly the path 
that stretched ahead of John Perton seemed 
very much the primrose one. If only he 
could forget : if only His fists clenched 
in his pockets: he would forget. He had 
forgotten till that fool Dicker had unearthed 
the story from Bimbo Charteris, second-in- 
command of his old regiment, and now 
staying with him at River Park. He had 
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forgotten: except just sometimes when 
Bill, Meyrick’s face came to him out of 
the darkness. At night, when he couldn't 
sleep, he’d see it and curse it foolishly. 

And yet he was perfectly safe. Nothing 
could ever happen: the cupboard of this 
particular skeleton was his brain. Bill 
Meyrick was dead: of that there could be 
no doubt. Even Monica was beginning to 
accept it now. And that reminded him—he 
was lunching with Monica to-day. 

He glanced at his watch as he heard foot- 
steps on the stairs outside. Twelve o’clock : 
he’d give this reporter fellow half an hour, 


and then—Monica. She liked him, he knew: ` 


wasn’t he Bill Meyrick’s best friend ? And 
she’d been engaged to Bill. But Bill had 
died two years ago. 

“This is Mr. Titmarsh, Sir John," an- 
nounced Dicker. 


‘‘ Pleased to meet you, Sir John," said the: 


reporter, taking the proffered hand. ‘ From 
the little Mr. Dicker has told me, it seems 
to me we've got the goods. And if we've got 
the goods you can rely upon yours truly to 
put ’em across." 

'" | have explained to Mr. Titmarsh, Sir 
John," said Mr. Dicker a little hastily, 
'" that it will have to be done in the most 
tactful way. There is nothing a soldier 
dislikes more than appearing to buck about 
what he's done." 

' A proof shall be sent to you, Sir John, 
before it's insérted in the paper," announced 
Titmarsh. “And if there's a word in it that 
offends you— strike it out.” 

“ I am sure that won't be necessary, Mr. 
Titmarsh," remarked Sir John.  " But 
really, you know, there is very little to tell. 
The thing was quite a trifling affair.” l 

“It’s good enough for us, Sir John,” 
said Dicker, firmly. “ Now, if you just 
run over the story, Titmarsh wil make 
notes.” 

With a slight shrug of his shoulders Sir 
John Perton sat down and lit a cigarette. 
After all—why not? If he didn’t, Char- 
teris would. Tell the story, and tell it well : 
he was quite a good raconteur if he chose 
to exert himself. 

“We were on detachment,” he began, 
“half a company of the Royal Loamshires. 
There were three officers and ninety men— 
holding a strong point. We took up our 
position at midday on a Tuesday, with 
the understanding that we should be 
relieved the following day. There was no 
sign of any natives when we got there— 
everything seemed perfectly peaceful. And 
yet by Tuesday evening we were completely 
surrounded. The way the natives had used 
the scrub as cover was simply amazing. 
We never saw a sign of them until we 
realized they were all around us. Even then 
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we didn't see them, except one here and 
there. We only knew by the firing. 

" You must realize that we were on a 
little conical hill: the sort of position that 
is a death-trap if there is any artillery 
about, but we knew the natives had none. 
Away to the east was a range of low foot- 
hills, and we knew relief would come from 
that direction next day. And until it came 
all we had to do was to hang on, which 
we didn't anticipate would prove difficult. 
Without artillery the natives had but little 
chance of dislodging us. 

" We assumed they would try and rush 
us that night, and they did. But we'd 
withdrawn all the outlying pickets and 
formed a sort of Cæsar’s camp at the top of 
the hill, and we beat them off easily.” 

Sir John was beginning to enjoy himself : 
the attention of his audience flattered him. 

'" Wednesday came and Wednesday went, 
with its pitiless tropical sun, and still no 
sign of relief. Except for a little desultorv 
sniping the natives didn't trouble us, but they 
were still there. And they remained therc 
all Wednesday night, though they didn't 
try to attack us again. But we were begin- 
ning to look at one another, we three 
officers, and wonder. There had been a 
good deal of ammunition expended on 
Tuesday night, and if something had delayed 
the regiment seriously—what was going to 
happen? It was pretty obvious that the 
natives thought they'd got us, and they 
weren't going to be such fools as to lose their 
lives attacking us, when all they had to do 
was to sit tight and starve us out. 

" You see, that was the trouble. Food 
and, worse still—far worse—water. Thurs- 
day night—no relief, and the situation was 
critical. We'd heard sounds of interm:ttent 
firing from beyond the hills, but that was all. 
Came Friday, and the water question had 
become sheer hell. We had one petrol tin 
left with an armed guard over it. 

“ The commanding officer had taken one 
in the arm, and we were up against it good 
and proper. We had about ten rounds à 
man left when the ammunition was equalized 
out, and by Saturday morning it was 
reduced to five. They very nearly got us 
that night." 

Sir John paused for a while : undoubtedly 
he was telling the yarn well. 

" It was about midday on Saturday that 
Captain Seymour, who was in command, 
came to a decision. He called Mr. Meyrick 
—the other officer—and me to him in a little 
sandy bit at the top of the hill which we'd 
turned into company headquarters, and he 
put things to us straight. Not that it was 
necessary : we knew already. 

"' We may be able to hold out for one 
more night,’ he said, ' but after that it's 
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impossible. There wil be no ammunition 
left—and no water. If the regiment comes 
to-day—well and good: if it doesn't come 
to-morrow, it's the end. Something must 
have delayed them, of course, but it's 
possible that they don't know the desperate 
position we're in. I therefore propose that 
one of you two should undertake the forlorn 
hope of getting 
through to the regi- T 
ment. They must 
be over there be- 
yond the hills.' 

"I remember he 
wouldn't look at 
either of us. 

"* It's the most 
damnable thing I've 
ever had to do in 
my life, he went 
on. 'Being in com- 
mand here I cannot 
go myself, and I take 
it hard that I have to 
suggest to one of you 
two what is practi- 
cally certain death. 
Oh! God! listen to 
that.' 

“It was one of the 
signallers who'd gone 
mad and was scream- 
ing for water. He 
blew out his brains 
ten minutes later. 

'* * Practically cer- 
tain death,' he went 
on. ' But I cannot 
disregard the fact 
that there is one 
chance in a thous- 
and of whoever goes 
getting through. 
And itis my bounden 
duty not to neglect 
that chance. I also 
cannot disregard the 
fact that it's certain 
death for all of us 
to-morrow night if 
the regiment doesn’t 
come. Therefore I 
must ask you to 
decide between 
yourselves which of 
attempt.’ 

" He left it at that, and Mr. Meyrick 
and I drew lots. We left it till a bit later, 
and then we cut. It was ace high—high 
goes, and he drew the ten of diamonds. 
I drew the four of spades.” 

He paused for a moment and stared out of 
the window. 

" And that's about all.” 
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“ But did Mr. Meyrick get through, Sir 
John ? ” cried Titmarsh, excitedly. 

Sir John Perton shook his head a little 
sadly. 

“ "That's the devil of it. He was my best 
friend, and it’s two years ago since it 
happened. He's never been heard of since. 
And the cruel part is that had he waited all 

would have been well. Just as 
the sun was going down and the 
final rays were on the foothills 
we'd been watching so eagerly, 
I saw the flash of a heliograph. 
It was our relief.” 

He got up and crossed to the 
window. 


“This is Mr. Titmarsh, Sir John," announced Dicker. 


“They came next morning, and there 
were twenty of us left. Captain Seymour 
had been killed by a chance bullet in the 
night, and they'd seen no sign of Mr. 
Meyrick.” 

He swung round a little deliberately. 

“You will understand, gentlemen, that in 
many ways it is a very personal story. And 
I therefore must beg of you to treat it as 
such. I don’t want there to be any hint, 
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for instance, that I am the source of your 
information. There are, of course, many 
people in the regiment who know the story, 
and from whom you might have heard it. 
I would be obliged if you would let it be 
implied that that is how you got it." 

"But of course," cried Mr. Dicker. 
“ My dear Sir John, it would lose half its 
value if anyone had an inkling that you were 
our informant." 

“ Of course," echoed Titmarsh. 
it entirely to me, Sir John." 

" I will," said the prospective candidate, 
with a pleasant smile. " And now, if 
you will excuse me, I have a small luncheon 
party. Good-day. Back at three, Dicker.” 


“ Leave 


ORGEOUS,” | 


said Titmarsh as the 
door closed. “ You were right, Mr. 
Dicker. Blazing sun : thirst: ammu- 


nition running out: the man who cut the 
four of spades. It's a cinch, old man. 
Let's go and have a spot.” 

The two men strolled along the street and 
turned into the County Hotel. 

“A cinch, my boy: a dead snip. Dicker 
—what's that line I read somewhere? 
Thanks, miss; a little more soda in mine. 
By some poet--Kipling—no, not Kipling— 
I'll getitin a moment. Wait: have got—— 


“* Scornful men who have diced with 
death under the naked skies.’ ” 


A man with a big black beard who was 
standing close by turned round and stared 
at him. 

" I'll put that in next week in the column,’ 
went on Titmarsh. “ And then everybody 
will associate the two. The man who drew 
the four of spades : the man who diced with 
death. It’s worth a thousand votes.” 
He broke off suddenly and stared through 
the door. “ Hullo! Hullo! Hullo! Behold 
the small luncheon party! Isn't that 
Miss Stratton he’s with ? ” 

Mr. Dicker nodded. 

" She's helping him. And I think, 
boy,” he added knowingly, “ I think 
But not a word about that. Well, I must 
be getting on." 

The doors swung to behind them, leaving 
the black-bearded man alone in the bar. 

'" And who may those two be ? " he asked 
the barmaid. 

“The little perky one is Mr. Titmarsh, 
who is on the Mercury staff," she said. 
'" And the other is Mr. Dicker, who is acting 
as agent for Sir John for the coming election. 
Sir John Perton, you know; such a nice 
gentleman. Always a kind word and a 
pleasant smile for everyone." 

The black-bearded man planked some 
money on the counter and strode towards 
the door. 
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" Which is more than some people ’ave,”’ 
she fired at his retreating back. '' A beaver,” 
she continued, darkly, to space as she 
watched him go out into the street. '' And 
a nasty black one. What's that? Two 
special Martinis for Sir John ? We've only 
got-one sort in here.” 

She turned to the waiter who had entered 


‘the bar. 


" Did you see that black beaver? A 
perfect 'orror. Is Sir John lunching with 
Miss Stratton ? ” 

“E is," said the waiter. 

“ Has she got a ring on yet ?”’ 

“ Gaw lumme,” said the waiter, .' there's 
about ten tables in there complaining 
about the beef. 'Ow would I know? Give 
me them cocktails." And he hurried away. 

'" Your special ones, Sir John,” he 
announced as he placed them on the table. 

“Thank you, Charles. And we'll have 
lunch in five minutes.’ 

A faint smile of satisfaction hovered for a 
moment round his lips. It was good to be Sir 
John Perton, fourtéenth baronet, prospective 
member of Parliament; it was good to be 
having lunch with Monica Stratton. And he 
would not have been having lunch, nor would 
he have been fourteenth baronet, if Con- 
found old Bimbo Charteris bringing up that 
yarn again. Still, it might help. him. Clever 
chap, Dicker. But Monica must never 
know it was he who had told ít:; It would 
undoubtedly look a bit vulgar.: Besides— 
Bill Meyrick: even now he wasn't quite 
certain how she still felt about Bill. On 
that subject she always dried up: 

"I sav, Monica," he said, as they sat 
down to lunch, "there's a thing I rather 
want to talk to you ʻabout. Dicker has 
unearthed that old chestnut when we were 
on detachment." 

' You mean when you and Bill cut 

He nodded. 

" He's got all the details—I think a 
chance remark of Bimbo's first put him 
on the track: and a confounded little 
newspaper man called Titmarsh has been 
buzzing round me like a fly all the morning. 
Well, the long and the short of it is that I'm 
very much afraid that it will all come out in 
this local rag, the Mercury. And I thought 
I'd tell you at once because ’’—he hesitated 
for a moment or two—'' because I wouldn't 
like you to think that I had anything to do 
with it. At first I flatly refused to allow 
it, but Dicker pointed out how futile it 
was. The Mercury people are backing me 
for all they're worth, and it's what I gather 
they call a stunt. They mean to print it 
whatever I say. So what I've done is to 
stipulate that I shall see a proof before 
it’s printed. And I'd like you to see one, 
too. I'd just hate—dash it all, Monica, you 
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know what I mean—to make capital out 
of dear old Bill’s death.” 

The girl smiled a little sadly. 

“I know that, John. But Bill, if he knew, 
wouldn't mind. And if it helps you to get in, 
he'd just laugh as he always used to.” 

Sir John heaved an inward sigh of relief ; 
how very wise he'd been to tell her. Then 
he looked her straight in the face. 

'" After I’m in, Monica—or not, as the 
case may be—I’m going to ask you a certain 
question once again.” 

She met his glance gravely. 

“ I won't promise a satisfactory answer,” 
she said. 

" Dear, is there any good hoping any 
longer ? " he cried. “It’s two years now ; 
we'd at any rate have heard from the old 
chap by this time." 
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“ And 
John. 
Only—I don't know. I just don't know. 
Don’t-let’s talk about it now, anyway. The 
important thing to be done is to get you 
in. And if that story does help, Bill will 
be so pleased.” 

And it did help. Titmarsh worked it with 
a skill which earned him the whole-hearted 
admiration of Mr. Dicker. Of what use to 
issue an official statement in an interview 
that it was nothing? Just ordinary duty, 
a thing which had no bearing on the election, 
a thing which the Liberal candidate would 
have done himself ? 

Of course, Sir John would say that: 
it was his natural modesty. And the electors 
could visualize him, clean-cut, good-looking, 
scornfully dicing with death under the 


“I know that," she answered. 
you've been wonderfully patient, 
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naked skies. But by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could they see his opponent, Mr. 
Timkins, a retired grocer, doing anything 
of the sort. 

" Dicing with death.” Titmarsh hugged 
himself over the flash of genius that had re- 
called that line. It had made the citizens of 
Burchester sit up and take notice. “ Dicing 
with death." That's the sort of member to 
have. 

And the county regiment, too; great 
thing altogether. Fine man, Sir John ; fine 
regiment ; fine fellow, Titmarsh. 

He looked up as the door opened and the 
office boy appeared. 

“ A man to see you, Mr. Titmarsh. Won't 
give no name." 

Titmarsh removed his feet from the desk 
as a stranger came in. He was a black- 
bearded man, and the sub-editor felt vaguely 
conscious of having seen him somewhere 
before. 

' Good morning," said the stranger, 
quietly. ''I was reading the Mercury this 
morning, and I was much interested in your 
article on Sir John Perton. I think I saw 
you two or three days ago in the County 
Hotel." 

Titmarsh nodded: he had recalled him 
now. 

" May I ask you one point ? ” continued 
the stranger. '' You state that on the evening 
of the Saturday a heliograph was seen from 
the neighbouring hills—the long-looked-for 


message, as you so graphically put it, 
which announced relief. Is that statement 
correct ? "' 


'* Of course it's correct," said Titmarsh, 


stiffly. ‘‘ Otherwise it wouldn't be there." 
"lI see,” murmured the black-bearded 
man. “And since I assume you were not 


there yourself, may I ask how you discovered 
that interesting detail ? ” 

“ From Sir John himself," said Titmarsh, 
truculently. ' He personally supplied me 
with one or two trifling points of that sort. 
Anyway, what the deuce has it got to do 
with you ? ” 

The black-bearded man smiled. 

“ What, indeed ? Good morning. 

He rose from his chair, and. there was a 
strange look in his eyes. 

"Sir John himself! Well, well, Mr. 
Titmarsh, that is at any rate first-hand 
information, isn’t it? Have you any use 
in your paper for outside contributions ? 
Of course—nothing of mine would be up 
to the standard of dicing with death and 
naked skies. Still, I may send something 
along for your consideration in due course. 
And I can promise you it will at any rate 
have the virtue of being topical—and true.” 

With a slight nod he left the office, leaving 
Titmarsh staring after him. What the 
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devil was the fellow getting at? Was he 
out for trouble, or what ? He reached out 
for the telephone: should he ring up 
Dicker ? And yet—what was the use? 
What could the man do ? Heliograph : that 
was the signalling affair on which the sun 
flashed. And Sir John had distinctly said 
that just before the sun went down he'd 
seen it. The final rays on the foothills : 
his very words. No use ringing up: he'd 
just mention it next time he saw Dicker. 

And so no telephone bell rang, and Sir 
john Perton sat down to lunch half an hour 
later in ignorance of the fact that a black- 
bearded man who had been interested in 
heliographs was even then approaching 
River Park. 


T was a small luncheon—just the housc- 
party consisting of Bimbo Charteris, 
Lady Stratton, and Monica. And con- 

versation centred round the coming election. 

“ I wish to Heaven he'd never got hold 
of the yarn ! " said Sir John. “ ‘* Scornful 
men...’ Think of it, my dear people ! 
The little blighter never told me he was 
going to put that in." 

" Doesn't matter, John," barked Lady 
Stratton. '' Anything to keep that fearful 
grocer out. He's just one of the new bunch 
of war-profiteers. Got no use for 'em."' 

" For Heaven's sake don't start mother 
off on that topic!” laughed Monica, “ or 
she'll never finish her lunch.” 

“ Lady Stratton's quite right, old man,” 
said Bimbo. “ You're the type of fellow 
we want in Parliament to-day.” i 

“And after all, John," put in Monica, 
"jt was a fine show. I know you like to 
pretend it was nothing: Bill would do the 
same if the cards had gone the other way. 
But the fact remains that you two did dice 
with death, and though it may sound a bit 
melodramatic in cold blood at lunch or in 
a newspaper, it was a fine show. It catches 
the imagination?” 

“It does that all right," laughed Sir 
John. “If only they hadn't called me a 
scornful man. What is it, Jackson ? ” 

He turned to the butler, who was standing 
beside him with a note on a salver. 

“A gentleman has just brought this, 
Sir John. He would like to see you, but 
he wished you to have this note first.” 

“Will you excuse me?” Sir John took 
the envelope and slit it open. “ Truly the 
worries of a prospective candidate never 
cease ! "' 

“ Until you're in," said Lady Stratton. 
“ Then you can sleep for years.” 

She paused suddenly and stared at her 


host. ''What on earth is the matter with 
you, John ? You look as if you were going 
to faint.” 


“< Sapper " 


And assuredly Sir John Perton’s face was 
ghastly. Every vestige of colour had left 
it, and he swallowed once or twice as if he 
were choking. The opened envelope had 
fluttercd to the floor at his feet, and in his 
shaking hand he held the enclosure. It 
was an ordinary playing-card, and Bimbo 
Charteris, who had involuntarily risen to 
his feet, glanced at it. 

It was the King of Hearts. 

“What is it, John?” cried Monica, 
anxiously. 

" Nothing," stammered her host. '' Noth- 
ing. Only I must see this man. Will you 
excuse me, please ? ” 

He pushed back his chair and rose a little 
unsteadily. 

“ Outside the front door, you say ? ” 


ND then he staggered back and leaned 
A against the table. A black-bearded 
man was standing in the doorway. For 
perhaps the space of five seconds there was 
silence, and then the girl gave a little cry. 

" Why, it's Bill!” 

“Great Scott!" said Bimbo, dazedly, 
“so itis!’ 

And once again silence settled on the 
room. For the man at the door said nothing : 
he merely stared at Sir John Perton. 

'" You don't seem very glad to see me, 
John," he said at length. 

‘It’s a bit unexpected," stammered the 
other. ''Ithought you were dead.” 

“We all did, Bill dear," said the girl, 
going up to him and laying her hand on his 
arm. TE 

For a moment his eyes softened as he 
lcoked at her: then with a little movement 
he freed himself from her hand. 

"For Heaven's sake don't stand about 
by the door in the middle of lunch ! " cried 
Lady Stratton. ‘Come and sit down, all 
of you. John, tel! that man of yours to 
zive me some more food, and then send him 
cut of the room.” 

With shrewd old eyes that missed nothing, 
Lady Stratton watched her hoped-for son- 
in-law struggling to regain his self-control. 
His agitation had not been a pretty thing 
to see; in fact, it had been out of all pro- 
portion to what might have been expected 
owing to the complications that would now 
inevitablv arise over Monica. 

"What's happened?" she said in a 
hearse whisper to Bimbo Charteris. 

“I wish to God I knew, Lady Stratton!" 
he answered, and his eyes were troubled. 

“So you thought I was dead?" said 
Bill Meyrick, taking the chair that Jackson 
had placed for him before leaving the room. 
" Well, as you see, I'm not. They didn't 
kill me: they only tortured me." 

"HEill—my dear!” The girl gavea little cry. 
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" They tortured me day in day out for 
eighteen long months. Would you have 
liked to be tortured for eighteen months, 
John?" 

Sir John Perton stared at him with haggard 
eyes and did not speak. 

“Answer me, damn you!’ 
Meyrick. 

" Steady on, Bill ! " said Charteris, quietly. 
" Remember there are ladies here." 

" I apologize," answered the other. ‘‘ But 
two years of hell is apt to make one forget 
social amenities.” 

" Confound your social amenities, Bill," 
cried Charteris. ‘‘ What's on your chest ? 
What's all this mysterious business mean ? 
What the dickens is this King of Hearts 
doing ? ” 

He bent over and picked up the card. 

' You want to know the reason of the 
King of Hearts? Why not ask John? 
You saw the effect it had on him." 

But Sir John Perton sat motionless with 
his face buried in his hands. 

“ There is one thing which two years’ hell 
does for a man, Charteris. It may not be 
good or pretty, but it breeds a desire for 
revenge on the person responsible.” 

The girl caught her breath sharply. 

“ You speak strange words, Bill Meyrick,” 
said Lady Strattcn, gravely. '' Don't beat 
about the bush any more. We know what 
happened. You cut for it—you two—and 
you lost. What more is there to be said ? ” 

' You drew the ten of diamonds, Bill," 
said Charteris. ‘‘ And John drew the four of 
spades.” 

“ Did you draw the four of spades, John ? ” 
said Meyrick, quietly. 

And suddenly they understood. 

“Oh, my God!” said the girl, 
Charteris’s face was grey. 

‘“ We borrowed Private Atkinson's pack of 
cards, you may remember, John," went on 
Meyrick. '' And I cut first. It was ace high— 
high goes. I drew the ten of diamonds. We 
joked about it: that put the chances 
definitely in your favour. And even as we 
joked your hands were trembling and your 
mouth was dry. You'd discussed your 
feelings pretty freely with me that afternoon 
—your rage and annoyance at being scup- 
pered on a little side-show of that description. 
You had a title to come and much moncy. 
It all seemed so utterly not worth while. 
Why the devil hadn't you chucked im- 
mediately after the big war? But on this 
miserable little show—who cared ? Who 
at home even knew about it? I remember 
you harped on that point: it was always a 
failing of yours, John—your love of the 
limelight. You'd harped on it so much that 
your nerves were like fiddle-strings that 
day—and I knew they were like fiddle-strings. 


, 


snarled 


and 
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So I offered to go without cutting; but 
you wouldn’t have that. Certainly not: 
appearances must be kept up. And then I cut 
the ten of diamonds. I saw that wild hope 
in your face, John, as you saw my card. 
Surely you wouldn't draw higher than that. 
For you were afraid, John: sick with fear 
at the thought of going. So was I.” 

For a while he paused, but the man at 
the head of the table gave no sign. 

“And then someone in my platoon 
shouted. It was Adams—he'd been hit ; but 
I thought it might be an attack. So I went 
to the edge of that little sandy plateau to 
see. And my back was to you, John, when 
you drew. What card did you draw, you 


cur? Tell them what card you drew. You 
won't: what matter: They know. You 
drew the King of Hearts, and you were trying 
to put it back as I turned round. With your 
fumbling hand you'd got cut the four of 
spades, and for a moment you tried to bluff 
it off. But I got you by the wrist, John, 
and when I taxed you with it vou broke 
down. Sobbed like a child. I didn't blame 
you for that: anybody might have cracked. 
But to cheat a man who was your friend 
was not a good thing to do.” 
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Once again he broke off and for a long 


while no one spoke. And then Bimbo 
Charteris rose. 
“ Have you anything to say, Perton ? ” 


“ I haven’t quite finished, Charteris,” said 


Meyrick. ‘‘ There is worse to come. What 
was my last word to you, John? I will 
refresh your memory. I said: ‘ There's 


five minutes more of sunshine, Jchn, and 
then the darkness will hide your shame.’ 
And during that five minutes something 
happened, didn’t it ? ” 
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“The two women locked at him uncom- 
prehendingly, but on Bimbo Charteris's face 


had come a look of scorn immeasurable. He 
understood. 
"Oh, you cur!" he- muttered, ‘ You 












On Charteris’s face had come a look of scorn 
immeasurable. ` He understood. 
“ Oh, you cur ! " he muttered. 


You always said he'd been 
or half an 


miserable cur ! 
gone for twenty minutes 
hour.” 

“ But I don't follow, Bill," cried Monica. 
" What happened ? ” 

" During that five minutes, Monica, John 
saw the helio on the hills to the east. And 
he never called me back. The direction I'd 
taken prevented me seeing it—and he never 
called me back, though he could easily have 
done so. I didn't find that out till I read the 
interesting article in the Mercury, John. I 
have thought of you these two years merely 
as a cheat, and not as a would-be murderer 
also.” 
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And then at long last Sir John Perton 
rose. His face was white and his hands 
trembled, though his vcice was steady. 

'" I'm in your hands, Meyrick. I admit it 
all. I cheated you, and then I let you go 
to your death to keep it dark. My only excuse 
is that I wasn’t responsible for my actions, 
and that is not a man’s excuse. What are you 
going to do?” 

Bill Meyrick stared at him thoughtfully. 

'"'Scornful men who had diced with 
death,'" he quoted. ‘‘ Shall I tell 'em the 
dice were loaded, John? A nice article in 
the Mercury?” 

Bimbo Charteris swung round. 

“The regiment, 
Bil. You're still one 
of us." 

"But -he’s not," 
snapped Meyrick. 

"He was when it 
happened." 

And then Bill Mey- 
rick felt the girl's 
hand on his arm. 

“ Bill dear, there's 
another thing; you 
still are—engaged to 
me. Unless you want 
to break it off." 
© "Break it off!" 
he cried. ‘Why, 
the worst torture I've 
had .has been the 
thought that when I 
did escape I'd find 
you married." 

„Ihe hardness had 
gene out of his eycs 
as he looked at her. 

"Il do what you 
say, Monica." 

“No, dear. You'll 
do what you always 
in the bottom of your 
heart meant to do— 
-the big thing. Why 

- did you go, Bill, after 
you'd found he'd cheated ? ” 

“ Because he wasn't fit to go himself." 

“ Because you're a bigger man than he is. 
I've always known it. Why not let it rest 
at that? He's punished enough already." 

She pushed back her chair and rose. 

"Let's go, Bill. We've two years to 
make up.” 


Which is the true story of why Sir John 
Perton, fourteenth baronet, decided at the 
last moment not to contest the constituency 
of Burchester, and went abroad for an 
indefinite period after letting River Park 
to his rival, Mr. Timkins. 
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bought : 
had probably just come down 
from his university ; his hands 
were dirty, so the professor 
presumed that he had lost something and 
had been searching for it. 


l. ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN CAMPBELL 


was rubbing off from 

his hands the chalk with 

which he had been demonstrating on 
the blackboard, he found himself sad. 
He watched the students of Vespucci 
University crowd out of the lecture hall, 
babbling and making a noise with their 
feet, as befitted their years. He told 
himself that he was an old bachelor, an old 
professor of mathematics, and that for 
many weeks nothing had happened to 
entertain him since the affair of the Noughts 
and Crosses, and Mr. Coulter's business 
secret. He reflected that he must return 
to his apartment and enliven his evening as 
well as he could by reading the idiotic 
examination papers of young men and 
women who didn't know the difference 
between a function and an integer. 

At that moment the janitor of the college 
forced his way through the crowd, and, 
followed by a good-looking young man, 
came up to the professor. 

" My name's van Wert, Eric van Wert. 
Perhaps you know my name, professor. 
Professor, we're in great trouble at home, 
and my father's sent me to know : can you 
come? Can you come now? We've heard 
of the wonderful thing you did for Mr. 
Coulter. Now we want you to help us, 
Fut can you come now, professor? It’s 
dreadful.” 

Professor Jones methodically removed 
from his coat a few fragments of chalk, 
deducing from the young man as follows : 
the skin of his hands showed him to be 
about twenty-two; he had been at a 
university, judging from the hatter's address 
in the crown of his hat ; also the lining was 
clean: therefore the hat had been recently 


Jes as Professor Jones 


therefore, also, he 


" Certainly," replied the professor in 
peaceful tones. ‘Since you know that 
my hobby is applying intellect to matter, 
tell me what I can do for you." 


"I can't," whispered the young man, 
looking towards the janitor. “ Professor, 
come with me now.” 

" Very good," replied the professor, 


picking up the right scent and telling 
himself that there was a woman in this 
case. He followed the young man to a 
large car which swiftly took them to a large 
house in Sutton Place: the luxury of the 
establishment was defined by the vast 
garden which surrounded the house. The 
professor was not surprised, for van Wert, 
senior, in no wise resembled Coulter; here 
was no mere operator, but one of the oldest 
fortunes in the city, dating back a couple 
of centuries. 

In the car the young man, in broken 
sentences, tried to tell him a little of the 
case, but as soon as Professor Jones dis- 
covered that his companion had had no 
actual share in the events, he stopped him : 
" Don't tell me anything more," he said. 
" It's enough that I should know that your 
mother is charged with theft, and that a 
jeweller is with her and your father. Tell 
me nothing, since you had nothing to do 
with it directly. I'll make up my own 
mind, when I've seen the parties, whether 
your mother is guilty or not.” 

" Professor!" cried the young man, his 
face darkening. He clenched his fists, and 
it looked for a moment as if the professor 
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` would be thrown out of the car. ‘ You 
don't suggest that my mother "U 

" [ don't," said the professor.: “I don't 
know. I shall know. And, my: good 
young man, don't look at me so ferociously. 
I have no reason to think that a member of 
your rich and distinguished family is a 
thief, but I have every reason for keeping 
my mind clear of the natural prejudices 
from which you suffer. 1 do not know, but 
l hope that I shall know." 





HEN the couple reached the first 
floor, a strange scene exhibited it- 
self to the eyes of Professor Jones. 

In a small sitting-room, obviously tenanted 
by the lady of the house, and connecting 
with that lady's bedroom and bathroom, 
three persons were grouped, two of them 
the victims of emotion. In a chair sat a 
solemn, dark man, his fat hands crossed 
upon his rotund waistcoat. He looked at 
the same time respectable and obstinate. 
He sat in that chair as if he had been 
sitting in it for a long time, and intended 
to stay there until the expiration of time. 
The other man was well known by sight to 
Professor Jones, for it was van Wert, senior, 
whose picture often appeared in the news- 
papers above interviews on finance. When 
Professor Jones came in, van Wert, his 
hands deep thrust into his trouser pockets, 
was pacing up and down the room, swiftly, 
every line of his head and body revealing 
rage mixed with fear. He walked up and 
down, regardless of the third figure, to 
which the professor at once gave his 
attention. 

This was Mrs. van Wert, one of the social 
leaders of her day, a pretty woman, hardly 
over forty, who knew how to wear the 
clothes that came from Paris, and how to 
entertain royalties when they visited her 
city. At that moment there was no sug- 
gestion of the social leader in Mrs. van 
Wert. She lay in an armchair, her pretty, 
flounced, blue frock cruelly crumpled, her 
fair hair untidy, and her face a vast blotch 
of tears and clotted powder. She lay there 
as if she had been flung into the armchair, 
as if the last hour had taken out of her all 


energy. 
"Ah! Professor Jones," cried Mr. van 
Wert. ‘‘ I’m glad to see you. We want 


you badly here. That man," he nodded 
towards the dark figure, "says my wife 
has stolen a diamond from his store. He 
says that if I'll pay for it he'll go, but I'm 
damned if I will, professor. I don't believe 
she took it, of course. Look here, you've 
got to settle this.” 

"One moment," said the professor. 
"Less excitement, please. You are only 
confusing me. Before I do anything, you, 





. 


." I know all about it. 
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of course, agree to giving five thousand 
dollars to the fund of the Old Boys of my 
university ?. If I succeed, of course.” 

“ Yes; yes," said van Wert, irritably. 
If you clear my wife 
of this charge I'll put six of your: poor 
students on their feet.. Now, what do you 
want to do?” 2 

The professor turned towards the dark 
man and said: “ May I ask who you are ? ” 

“Fm Mr. Lublin, of the Lublin Corpora- 
tion. You know us, of course? " 

“ Yes," said the professor, “of course. 
Will you tell me your version of what 
happened ? ” 

“ Its not my version," replied the man, 
aggressively. “It’s the facts. This after- 
noon Mrs. van Wert came in with the 
Contessa di Rimini, a very good customer 
of ours. The ladies asked to be shown some 
diamond pendants. They were shown tc 
them, but they were not satisfied with them, 
and asked to be shown some single stones. 
The Contessa decided that three of these 
should be set aside to be shown to her 
husband for approval. When the ladies 
were about to go, a square diamond weighing 
twelve carats was missed.” 

'* You are sure that it was there ? ” said 
the professor. 

“ Quite,” replied Mr. Lublin, immovably. 
'" The single stones were brought from our 
safe; the clerk in charge made a list of 
them before handing them out, and this list 
was initialled by the person who received 
the stones.” 

'" You can trust that person, I suppose ? ” 

“ Quite," said Mr. Lublin, with a smile, 
“ since it was myself." 

The professor looked dubious, but did not 
care to say what passed through his mind. 
“ Very good," he said. '' We will therefore 
assume that the stones were laid before these 
ladies.” 

" Assume ? ” said the jeweller, angrily. 
“ Do you think that I would conceal one of 
my own stones ? ” 

"I never think," said the professor. 
" Sometimes.I know. In this case I will set 
your mind at ease by telling you that I 
believe that the diamond in question was 
shown to the ladies. Otherwise this would 
have been denied. Now, when the diamond 
was missed, what did you do ? " 

" Well," said Mr. Lublin. ‘ I could not 
at first believe that the diamond had been 
stolen.” 

“ Look here ” began van Wert, angrily. 

'" One moment, Mr. van Wert,” said the 
professor, ‘‘let him go on. You could not 
belicve that the diamond had been stolen. 
So what did you do ? ” 

'" I made a thorough search of the floor 
on both sides of the show-case.”’ 


> 
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" Could the diamond have fallen into a 
crack ? ” 

" Impossible, for the show-case is made 
entirely of glass. The ladies did not leave, of 
course; in fact, I am sorry to say that the 
Contessa was naturally insulted, and that she 


-at once demanded to be searched. It was 
most unpleasant, sir.” 
"No doubt," said Professor Jones. 


” Did you search her ? ” 

'" We did not want to ! " cried the jeweller, 
apologetically. “ But the lady was naturally 
furious and absolutely insisted upon being 
searched. So she went with two of our lady 
assistants, who reported that the Contessa 
was certainly not in possession of the 
diamond." 

“ Meanwhile," asked the professor, 
was Mrs. van Wert doing ? ”’ 

At that moment Mrs. van Wert raised 
herself painful from the armchair and 


“what 


moaned: "I wouldn't be searched. I 
wouldn't be insulted like that. What should 
I be searched for? I'm nota thief." 


“I see," said the professor, addressing 
the jeweller, who replied :— 

‘“ Of course I attempted to persuade her.” 

“ Why did you attempt to persuade Mrs. 
van Wert to be searched, considering that 
you have just told me that you did not want 
to search the Contessa ? ” 

“ I don't know," said Mr. Lublin. 

“TIl tell you why," said the professor. 
“ You were being bluffed. You did not want 
tó search the Contessa because she was 
wiling to be searched, but you wanted to 
search Mrs. van Wert because she seemed 
unwilling." 

“No, I wouldn't be searched," wailed 
Mrs. van Wert. “I don't see why I 
should be.” 

“ One moment, Mrs. van Wert," said the 
professor. ''Let me ask Mr. Lublin another 
question: Why are you here ? "' 

The jeweller laughed. ‘ Well, since Mrs. 
van Wert wouldn't. be searched, you don’t 
suppose I let her go with a diamond lost, 
worth eight thousand five hundred dollars ? 
No! I said to myself: You don’t want to 
make a scandal; I don't want to prosecute 
anybody, but that diamond’s got to be 
found or paid for. If Mr. van Wert likes 
to buy it, of course " 

The professor put out a thin arm and 
pushed back Mr. van Wert, who stepped 
towards the jeweller with a menacing air : 
“ Now, Mr. van Wert," he said, “it won't 
do any good to hit this gentleman. That 
won't settle anything. He's not saying that 
your wife's a thief; he’s only saying that 
he wants his property, which is quite natural, 
and should not make you angry. Have 
you anything to tell me which might be 
useful ? ” 








* Yes |" shouted Mr. van Wert, “ I've 
got to tell you that this is perfectly dis- 
graceful, that my family has been in this 
city nearly three hundred years, that I 
could have bought my wife hundreds of 
diamonds like that one if she'd fancied it, 
and that the man who says she's stolen it is 
a fool." 

“ Very helpful indeed,” said the professor. 
“ You just stay on your chair, Mr. van Wert, 
and let me talk to your wife.” 


E had some difficulty in obtaining detail: 
from the unfortunate lady, who was 
now weeping abundantly. She con- 

firmed the statements which had been made 
before. Yes, she had gone to Lublin's with 
the Contessa, who was a friend of hers. No, 
she didn't know her very well, but the Con- 
tessa and her husband were charming people 
and went into the best society. The 
Contessa had been told by her husband to 
choose herself a present, and she had gone 
with her to Lublin's to see the stones. 
“ No, of course not !| " she cried in horror, 
as the professor put another question. 
'" Of course I didn't take it. Why should 
I take it when my husband would have given 
it to me if I wanted it? Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall I do?" She looked sideways 
towards her husband. “ Eight thousand 
five hundred dollars isn’t much. What 
does it matter, after all ? ” 

“ If you think I'm going to pay that man 
eight thousand five hundred dollars for 
nothing, Viva," rumbled Mr. van Wert, 
" you're wrong. We're going to get to the 
bottom of this. I don't throw away good 
money for a wild-cat story like that.” 

Mrs. van Wert thereupon began to cry 
again, and grew incapable of giving any 
more evidence. 

“ Well," said Professor Jones, ' I think 
I've got all the details correct. Let me see.” 
He thereupon proceeded round the room, 
narrowly examining each person until they 
shifted under his hard gaze. He examined 
various small objects, letting his eyes travel 
everywhere. At one moment he gave a 
little smile, and finally settled down in a 
chair. “ Now," he said, “ I don't think I 
shall have to detain you much longer, Mr. 
Lublin. We approach nearer and nearer 
the solution. I understand that the geog- 
raphy of your store is as follows: Against 
the walls stand show-cases, filled with 
silver. Then comes a passage, five feet 
broad, where the assistants stand. In front 
is a low show-case made entirely of glass 
and opening by a glass door at the rear. 
You have also told me that the show-case 
is four feet broad, which makes it impossible 
for anybody to open the door by slipping 
an arm over. You know the weight of the 
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“ You could not believe that the diamond had been stolen," said the professor. 
" So what did you do?" 
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stone, and are prepared to identify it by 
your measurements as well as by the weight. 
Is that correct ? ” 

" Quite," said Lublin, sulkily, “ but I 
don't see how, much farther it. takes us.’ 

‘You are going to see in about thirty 
seconds,” , replied the professor. * “ But, 
before that, tell me, are you eütirely' satis- 
fied with “the character of the Contessa 2” 

" Oh; ‘she’s such a nice woman | " cried 
Mrs. van Wert. 

“ Very likely," said the professor. “ Tell 
me, Mr. Lublin, what do you know about 
this lady, since Mrs. van Wert knows so 
little about her ? " 

"She is a rather new customer,’ said 
Lublin. '' But then I understand that she 
lived abroad until recently, eight or nine 
months ago." 

" When did you first have dealings with 
her ? ” 

“ About Six months ago. I 
that she bought a few pearls.” 


remember 


‘“ Is that all she has bought ? " asked the 
professor. 
“ No. She comes in from time to time. 


I sold her a brooch myself a little while 
ago. She's not a large customer, professor, 
but she's a very honest one. She always 


pays cash. I wish I had more customers 
like that." 
“Thank you," said the professor. '' By 


the way '"—he bent down and quickly rose 
to his feet from the neighbourhood of Mrs. 
van Wert's chair, holding a small object 
in his hand—"'' is this the diamond you're 
looking for? ” 


II. 
"OR a moment, paradoxical as it may 
sound, the room was filled with silence. 
Heavy stupefaction maintained in 


their attitude the four remaining actors in the ` 


drama, all of them with their mouths open. 
It was young van Wert spoke first, in the 
tone of cool detachment which had been 
imparted to him by his university : “ Told 
you so, professor ; mother's no crook.” 

“ Yes, I think that is the diamond," 
said Lublin, coming closer and looking down 
into the professor's palm. 

* Suffering cats! " said Mr. van Wert, 
and then stopped, his powers of expression 
exhausted. 

Meanwhile Mrs. van Wert, craning forward, 
her hands clenched upon the sides of the 
armchair, was staring at the stone, her face 
distorted by an expression which was not 
wholly relief. There was a sort of horror in 
her eyes, as if she perceived that this strange 
recovery had convicted her. Her little 
plump fingers were pale at the knuckles, and 
in her eyes hung aversion, fear, a complete 
drama. 
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“ Well," said Professor Jones, at length. 
“ This seems very satisfactory." He turned 
the diamond over: ' You say this is the 
stone, Mr. Lublin. You're quite sure ? ” 

" Oh, yes," said Lublin, putting out a 
hand, but the professor stopped him. 

“ One moment. Just leave it with me for 
a second. Look at it very carefully without 
touching it. Is that the stone ? ” 

" Well," laughed the jeweller, “ unless 
you had a copy made this afternoon it's 
the stone I want." 

“ Splendid," said Professor Jones. At 
this moment Mr. van Wert suddenly released 
feelings which had been accumulating for 
a moment : '' But, say, professor, that's all 
very well. You say it's satisfactory, but 
it doesn't look good to me. Here's the 
stolen stone, here, in my wife's room, at 
her feet, and you tell me it's satisfactory ! '' 

“Jim!” wailed Mrs. van Wert. “I 
didn't steal it. You do believe it ? ” 

“How did it get here? " shouted Mr. 
van Wert. ‘ Until that's explained, Viva 
—I don't say I think you took it—but look 
here, professor, what's this all mean ? ” 

The professor had taken no notice of this 
conjugal exchange and had employed the 
time in examining the stone with intense 


care. “One moment," he said, ‘ one 
moment," and seemed absorbed in his 
examination. 


“ Mr. Lublin,” he said, '' you tell me that 
the stone was in your safe until you took 
it out. Do you keep the diamonds per- 
manently in your safe ? " 

“ Yes, practically," said Lublin. “ Every 
morning my manager takes them out him- 
self, gives them a polish, and puts them 
back. But at other times they always stay 
in the safe.” 

* I should like a little water," said the 
professor. 

“ Eric," said his father, '' 
fessor some ice water.” 

'" No," said the professor. ‘‘ Hot water. 
Mr. van Wert, have you such a thing as a 
cigarette about you ? "' 

Van Wert stared at Professor Jones, 
wondering if there was a limit to his eccen- 
tricity ; finally, with a shrug he offered 
his case, from which the professor took a 
cigarette: "I see you have a bathroom 
attached. I will get the hot water myself.’’ 

As if they were assisting at a conjuring 
trick, they watched the professor retire to the 
bathroom with the cigarette ; after a while 
heard the sound of running water, and 
watched his back to see what happened. This, 
however, they did not perceive. When the 
professor came back he handed the diamond 
to Lublin. “Mr. Lublin,” he said, ''this 
seems to dispose of your share of the matter.” 

'' Certainly," said the jeweller. “PN be 
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leaving you now, Mr. van Wert. I'm very 
glad that " 

" Look here,” said the millionaire, striding 
forward and taking the jeweller by the arm, 
“if you think my wife's a thief "Á 

“I never said anything of the sort, 
Mr. van Wert." 

"That so? You wouldn't get away with 
it. I don't say I'd be surprised if you 
thought that. The diamond was found here 
after all. Still—you’ll keep your mouth 
shut about this, Mr. Lublin, or I'll make 
trouble for you. I own most of the stock 
of your bank; I can buy your building 
if I like; I shall find out whether you've 
got a mortgage that could be called. „If 
you say a word about this, you'll find out 
that van Wert is in earnest." 

The jeweller freed himself with dignity : 
“Im sorry that you should threaten me, 
Mr. van Wert. You may be quite sure 
that I'll say nothing about it, not on account 
of your threats, but because scandals do no 
good to stores. I will now wish you good 
afternoon.” 

" Good afternoon," said Professor Jones. 
“ And I strongly advise you, Mr. Lublin, not 
to tell even your wife that you think 
Mrs. van Wert's a thief, because she isn’t.” 

When the jeweller had gone, van Wert 
turned to the professor with sudden emotion 
in his face. The hard man of business disap- 
peared, and there stood before Professor 
Jones only an elderly man with a trembling 
face:  '"' Professor—for God's sake—you 
don’t know what it means to me—yes, I 
know, I know, this isn't a case for the police 
— we've been married a long time—it would 
kill me if my little Viva—professor, for 
God's sake ” 

Mrs. van Wert rose from the chair, slid 
her hand upon her husband’s shoulder, and 
murmured : ‘‘ It’s all right, I didn't do it.” 

The professor looked benevolently upon 
the couple, who clung close, careless of his 
presence. He was moved, so moved that he 
blew his nose with such violence and sudden- 
ness that the two fell apart. 

"Now then," he said, impatiently, to 
conceal his emotion, '' don't get so agitated. 
Haven't you heard me say that Mrs. van 
Wert didn't do it ? What we've got to do is 
to find and catch the criminal. Yes, yes, 
Mr. van Wert, don't tell me that the stone 
was found at your wife's feet. I know that. 
Let me go on with the case. I'm afraid I 
must ask you to do something a little un- 
pleasant, Mrs. van Wert, to do the thing 
which you refused to do at the store, namely, 
to be searched.” 

" Searched ! ” cried Mr. van Wert. '' What 
for? | You've just found the diamond. 
What are you looking for now ? ” 

'" Since it was I who found the diamond,” 
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replied Professor Jones, " you might surely 
credit me with a little common sense. Mrs. 
van Wert, would you kindly go into that 
bathroom, take off all your clothing, without 
any exception, even your combs and your 
jewellery. Leave everything there; put on 
a tea-gown. We shall not want you any 
more, and I can promise you that very soon 
your character will be cleared.” 

Professor Jones now held his subjects in 
a grip so close that he was obeyed without a 
word. He went into the bathroom and 
performed his absurd search; after a few 
minutes he came back, declaring himself 
satisfied, his eyes shining, his spectacles 
twinkling with excitement. “Mr. van 
Wert," he announced, solemnly, “ you can 
look upon your wife as cleared. I will now 
leave you, and in a few days I will demon- 
strate her innocence." 
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III. | 
R. LUBLIN was not a man to be moved 
by threats; at least such was his 
own version of his character. But, 
all the same, he must have thought it well 
to keep on good terms with.the powerful 
van Wert, and Professor Jones did not 
have much trouble in persuading him that 
it would be for his good to catch the thief. 
"'The only thing is," said Lublin, sar- 
donically, ‘‘ how are you going to doit?” 
“ That is my business,” said the professor. 
“I found the diamond. I shall find the 
thief. For that reason I shall be obliged if 
you will engage me as an assistant. I shall 
learn the business.within a few hours. I 
merely wish to be behind the counter, and 
when the time comes—you will be surprised.” 
After a certain amount of argument, 
during which the jeweller ventured on a 
number of ironic remarks directed at 
amateur detectives, the matter was arranged. 
Professor Jones obtained from  Vespucci 
University a week's leave of absence, a week 
for safety, though he assured Mr. van Wert 
that he expected the arrest for that day, or 
at latest for the next. Thus you will imagine 
him standing behind the counter and 
gallantly doing his part, vaunting ornaments 
and guiding red-haired ladies towards the 
choice of emeralds, encouraging the extrava- 
gance of bridegrooms and boldly assuring 
the innocent that nine-carat gold was as 
valuable as eighteen. He enjoyed himself 
thoroughly, for never before had he sold 
anything from hand to hand. Indeed, he 
discovered himself to be an admirable 
salesman, since his years, his respectable 
appearance, encouraged buyers. They felt 
that such a man could be trusted. And yet 
he did not seem to concentrate upon his work, 
for all the time, as customers came in and 
out, as jewels were showered before his eyes, 
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his gaze was wandering. He was always 
looking towards the door, as if waiting for 
somebody, as if he had in a sense an in- 
tellectual appointment with someone who 
would not have kept it, if aware of the 
professor’s plans. The first day passed, and 
the professor grew anxious. The case was 
so neatly arranged that he could not believe 
that there was a flaw in it. But he realized 
that he was dealing with a very subtle 
criminal, one who would not readily rush 
into his net. 


HEREFORE, next day, a little after 
noon, when the professor was engaged 
in laying strings of Orient pearls before 

an exceedingly fat lady who would have done 
better not to advertise her neck, he deserted 
her with a sudden apology, calling an assistant 
to take his place. Meanwhile, Lublin, who 
by his instructions was wandering about the 
outer shop, rushed forward to greet a lady 
dressed in the most fashionable manner. 
Her clothes combined with her beauty to 
show at once the origin of her social success. 
" Contessa," murmured Lublin, bowing, 
" ]|—I'm so glad.” 

The Contessa smiled. '‘ You mean, Mr. 
Lublin, that you're surprised to see me back 
after what happened the other day. But, 
then, you see, I'm not revengeful. I quite 
understand that mistakes can happen.” 

While they were talking, the professor 
watched her, telling ‘himself that she was 
really | charming. Rather tall, very slim, 
with Soft, fair hair, braided close across her 
low brow, soft, sparkling brown eyes, and a 
mouth which needed no lip-salve. 

“Contessa ! " cried Lublin. “ It is really 
very good of you to come back. I was so 
afraid I had offended you." 

"I can't do without you, Mr. Lublin," 
said the Contessa, with a rippling laugh. 
" One can get diamonds and pearls else- 
where, but it is only here that vou know 
how to set them." She had a strange foreign 
accent, but it made her phrasing sound only 
the prettier. 

" Certainly, madam," said Lublin, '' we 
pride ourselves upon our modern settings. 
I hope you are going to favour us with an 
order to-day ? " 

'" Yes,” said the Contessa, walking towards 
the show-case and sitting down upon the 
little gilt chair destined for customers. 
'" After what happened, of course my hus- 
band was annoyed and said I ought not to 
come back, but I persuaded him." Her 
cyes glanced at the jeweller. “ I managed to 
persuade him. So I’ve come once more to 
look at the stones you kindly showed me 
when one was unfortunately lost. I wasn’t 
sure of them, and I’m not sure yet. Would 
you mind showing them to me again ? ” 
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" ] have a selection ready, sir," said the 
professor, coming close to Lublin, who stared 
in astonishment. But he played his part 
well, though not understanding: ‘* Oh, 
these ? " He looked down at a little velvet 
tray which the professor held: '' Certainly, 
show them to the lady." Professor Jones, 
in a single movement, laid down the tray 
and let his arm flash across the glass case 
to seize the Contessa by the wrist. He 
turned over and opened her hand ; between 
the white-gloved fingers could be seen a 
shining diamond. 

“ What ! " shouted Lublin, '' what's this ? 
I say, has she been stealing any more ? " 
(bor his suspicions had suddenly found 
their true object.) 

" No," said the professor, as he gently 
removed the stone from the limp fingers of 
the Contessa, still politely holding her wrist. 

'" Now," said Lublin to the Contessa, 
roughly, " perhaps you'll explain how it is 
that you have one of my diamonds in your 
hand." 

The adventuress was inclined to answer, 
for her eyes flashed, and the-charming mouth 
set into an ugly line. But she doubtless 
thought it wiser to be silent, and just 
shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

‘You can come to me for the explana- 
tion," said Professor Jones. '" Meanwhile— 
allow me, madam.” Before the Contessa 
could protest, he took off her glove, which he 
put into his pocket. “ Mr. Lublin, * you'd 
better: send for the police.” 

“ Of course," said the jeweller. In a few 
minutes a policeman entered the store and 
led the still silent Contessa towards a taxi, 
where she vanishes, to affect this story no 
more. 

Meanwhile Professor Jones had telephoned 
Mr. van Wert, who, ready for his call, 
arrived very soon. With him and the jeweller 
he retired to the private office, where he 
solemnly laid upon the table the glove, 
the stone recovered from the Contessa, and 
a crumpled piece of paper which had 
once covered a cigarette. ‘‘ Gentlemen," 
said the professor, ‘‘ this has been one of 
the most interesting cases that I have ever 
dealt with. I may tell you, Mr. van Wert— 
and I hope that you won't think hardly 
of me for that reason—that for a moment I 
believed in your wife's guilt. When the 
stone was discovered at her feet, I believed 
that she had concealed it and dropped it 
in her agitation. After all, Mr. van Wert, 
there have been cases where rich women 
have given way to a sudden impulse, and 
have stolen something which they could 
quite easily buy." 

" Kleptomania," said Mr. van Wert. 
“ Yes, I've heard of it. The poor never 
suffer from it." 


W. L. 


S 





Professor Jones let his arm flash across 


“ As you say, Mr. van Wert; klepto- 
maniacs are always well-to-do. It was quite 
ible that Mrs. van Wert, in a moment of 
desire, had taken the diamond and hidden it. 
Then she might have grown frightened, 
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the glass case to seize her by the wrist. 


and failed in moral courage in giving it 
back. She might have hidden it, and 
naturally would refuse to be searched. The 
case was so heavy against her that, when 
I picked up the diamond, I said to myself 
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that since it was found it had better be 
given back to the jeweller, and nothing 
more said about it. However, as I tried to 
put it into my left hand to examine it, I 
found that it stuck to my forefinger. This 
was very surprising. It became all the 
more surprising when Mr. Lublin assured 
me that the stones were polished every 
morning. If they were polished every 
morning, how could the diamond be 
sticky ? ” 

“ Oh, I see," cried Mr. van Wert. “ That's 
why you wanted the hot water ? ” 

" Wrong, Mr. van Wert. I didn't want 
any hot water at all. I only wanted to get 
out of the room for a moment, and turned 
on the tap to deceive you." 

" And was it just to deceive me that 
you asked for a cigarette ? ” 

" Wrong again,” said the professor, 
enjoying his joke. '' That was the genuine 
part of it. I used the paper of the cigarette 
to rub the diamond clean. I then returned 
the stone to Mr. Lublin, and kept the 
cigarette paper. I caused it to be chemically 
examined that evening, and discovered 
that the sticky material, removed from 
the stone, was cobbler's wax. Meanwhile, 
however, before I knew that it was cobbler's 
wax, I grew interested in this sticky material, 
and said to myself that Mrs. van Wert 
would have about her nothing sticky. I 
reflected also that none may touch pitch 
without being defiled. Mr. van Wert, 
you don't remember the attitude of your 
wife in the armchair ? ” 

* No, of course not." 

* Well, when I first entered the room she 
was lying in the armchair, like this." The 
professor imitated the attitude, his hands 
outspread. '' Neither upon the thumbs nor 
the fingers did I see any mark. Yet "— 
and he took up the glove—'' the forefinger 
and the thumb of this glove are black and 
Sticky. See how they cling together. Since 
the diamond was sticky, and Mrs. van 
Wert's fingers were clean, it was presumable 
that she had handled nothing sticky. That 
was why, rather at random, I decided to 
examine her clothing. I was not mistaken ; 
your wife's gloves were perfectly clean, but 
upon the right knee of Mrs. van Wert’s 
frock I found a slight smear that was also 
sticky. Below this smear a flounce. It, 
therefore, became obvious that the diamond 
had stuck to Mrs. van Wert’s knee, fallen 
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into the flounce, and then, thanks to 
another movement, fallen to the floor.’’ 

" But, look here," cried the jeweller, 
“it’s all very well proving to your satis- 
faction, professor, that Mrs. van Wert 
didn’t take the stone, but how did it get 
stuck ? And how did it get into her flounce, 
I'd like to know!" | 

“It’s real very simple," replied the 
professor. '' The information you gave me, 
like most of the information one gets in cases 
like this, was inaccurate. The show-case 
on which you placed the diamonds is not 
made entirely of glass. It is made partly of 
glass. The upper part of the case, which 
contains various jewels, is separated from 
the lower part, which contains silver, by a 
mahogany shelf. This shelf juts out in front, 
making a moulding about an inch broad. 
When I became an assistant in your store, 
Mr. Lublin, the first thing I did was to 
examine the show-case. I was not mis- 
taken in my line of thought, for, under the 
moulding, I found a piece of cobbler's 
wax. You can believe me ; it is still there. 
The rest was simple; upon this piece of 
cobbler's wax I stuck an imitation stone 
worth nothing, and waited. As I expected, 
the Contessa, with a conscience beautifully 
cleared by your search, returned to your 
store and forgave your suspicions, sat down 
upon the same chair, in front of the same 
show-case, to collect the diamond from the 
place where she had stuck it, the only 
place where no one would look, proposing 
then to leave, with the diamond in her bag, 
perfectly sure that this time she would not be 
searched, since nothing would be missed." 

“I see," said Mr. van Wert, doubtfully. 
“ But that doesn't quite explain n” 

" —How the diamond got into Mrs. 
van Wert's flounce ? Simple enough. 
Immediately after the Contessa had stuck 
the diamond under the ledge, it was missed. 
Mrs. van Wert was sitting with the Contessa. 
In her agitation she jumped up, striking 
the ledge with her knee. The diamond 
dropped off, stuck to her knee, fell into 
her flounce, and there you are ” 

Mr. van Wert gulped. “ Professor,” he 
said, '" I've been married half my life, 
and I doubted her. I'm ashamed." Then 
the true masculine solution came to him. 
“Mr. Lublin,” he said, ''let me have that 
diamond, please. Here's a cheque. It’s 
the least I can do for my wife.” 
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of the dreary place. He had come 
home from distant California after an 
absence of close on twenty years. He had 
made money in California, and in London 
he had hoped to spend it. But he 
was spending nothing to speak of, and, 
indeed, this homecoming was fast shaping 
towards what he, in his downright way, 
would have described as “a big mistake.” 
The day on which he finally committed 
himself to this description saw him seated 
on one of the wooden benches that besprinkle 
Primrose Hill. 

Everybody knows, or should know, Prim- 
rose Hill. Poets have mentioned it, and 
standard authors. It is an open space, a 
modest eminence, immediately adjacent to 
the Zoo, the Regent’s Park, and the pros- 
perous suburb whose postal designation is 
South Hampstead. Its green slopes and 
gravelled paths are a favourite haunt of the 
children, nursery maids, and governesses of 
that prolific quarter. Pemberton, whose 
own nursery maids and governesses had once 
wheeled or accompanied his brothers, his 
sisters, and himself to this leafy playground, 
now sat again on one of its benches and 
discovered that his homecoming had been 
“a big mistake.” 

It was early in the afternoon, and he had 
arrived out here after a prolonged and 
mournful tour of the aforementioned South 
Hampstead. It was his native suburb. 
Old-time friends, associates, and even rela- 
tives near and dear had been cold to him, 
forgetful, unenthusiastic ; to-day, urged by 
some inner want, some human need of 
comfort, he had gone forth as one goes forth 
to graveyards or the scene of former lives 
long vanished. He had revisited the past. 

Leaning over the gate and alarming an 
elderly lady in a cap, who had fetched a 
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been in London a fort- 
night and was already sick and tired 
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stout gentleman with a bald 
head, he had lingered outside 
his father’s red-brick villa, 
long since sold to strangers—here they 
were, apparently !—who had abolished his 
mother’s heavy curtains, re-papered the 
dining-room, and stuck a doctor’s plate 
upon the door. 

In only one place was he remembered ; 
and that was in Ireland’s Lane, where all 
the shops used to be and the shopkeepers’ 
sons, with whom one fought and they 
fought back—there had been no end to the 
fighting. In Haverstock Hill was the same 
tobacconist's, where years ago he had 
bought forbidden cigarettes, smoking them 
secretly or brazenly, according to the 
occasion. ‘‘I seem to know your face,” 
said the tobacconist, as Pemberton, leisurely 
and interested, made his purchase and 
looked about him; and, “ Yes, we used to 
live in Fellows Road," answered Pemberton. 
The tobacconist had grown stout and sleek 
and puffy. In the olden time he had been 
a very handsome man. Pemberton, as a 
boy, had looked up to the tobacconist ; one 
of his deepest and most cherished aspirations 
had been to possess such features, such a 
figure, and just such a moustache. To-day, 
however, he had no wish to exchange ex- 
teriors with the tobacconist. Seated on 
one of the wooden benches that besprinkle 
Primrose Hill, smoking the tobacconist’s 
very best cigar, Pemberton was reviewing 
these and sundry other matters connected 
with his “ big mistake." 

He was lamenting his deplorably friendless 
condition, his gradual disillusion and dismay, 
lamenting, too, the misprized intimates he 
had parted from in distant California, when 
a governess approached with two small 
children and established herself in the other 
corner of the wooden bench. It was a 
large bench, with room enough and to spare 
for everybody. Pemberton hardly did more 
than observe the arrival of the new-comers 
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His personal troubles possessed him, ob- 
scuring his customary interest in an outside 


and hitherto alluring world. And, more- 
over, the governess would not at a first 
glance have been described as a pretty 


governess, nor even at a second. 

He had come back, he was reflecting, and 
nobody seemed to care. Friends, relatives 
had changed, had married, had moved away 
—marriage seemed to alter them more than 
anything. All the old ties were dead. His 
sisters, his brothers, married to tepid hus- 
bands or still more tepid wives, had received 
him with nothing warmer than a mild 
curiosity. Back in California people knew 
about him, took an interest in him, hearty, 
genuine—he was one of themselves. He 
had pictured himself made welcome in 
England, a snug place ready for him. He 
had pictured himself as the master of a fine 
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house and dispensing a choice and generous 
hospitality. Of course, it was easy enough 
to buy or hire people. How long this 
doleful reverie would have lasted is un- 
certain. It was interrupted by the growing 
rowdiness of the two children who had 
arrived in the care of the governess, and who 
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ever since—the governess still sat in her 
corner—had occupied the vacant portion 
of the wooden bench. 


They were truly horrid children. Pem- 


berton sat up now and observed them. 
The boy was disobedient and answered back ; 
the girl was a red-haired little imp who 
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| “You tare to hit my chiltren, sir! " 


she cried; “vot have dey tone to 


you, de tarlings?"” 
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nagged and persecuted. The governess, a 
young yet harried-looking person inclined 
to leanness (“ And no wonder!" thought 
Pemberton), was evidently trying to snatch 
a moment’s leisure and repose. These two 
ill-mannered brats were plaguing the life 
out of her. A frown settled on Jack Pem- 
berton’s sun- 
burnt face. <A 
bachelor, and 
therefore some- 
thing of a sen- 
timentalist, he 
had had no idea 
that children 
could behave so 
badly. The 
young woman's 
name was Miss 
Bailey, and 
these two little 
wret ches 
shrieked it 
aloud. 

It was Miss 
Bailey this and 
Miss Bailey 
that from the 
children, and 
"Give Stella 
her book, 
Georgie," and 
"Stop pinching 

Georgie, Stella,” 
from the governess, 
and “ Come off the 
damp grass, Georgie,” 
and Georgie declining, 
and Miss Bailey fetching 
him out of it, and the 
little girl making personal 
and rude remarks, always 
prefaced by ‘Miss 
Bailey." She was a regu- 
lar little fiend. Pember- 
ton, a large and simple- 
minded man, was at last 
driven to act as large 
and simple-minded men 
occasionally do act. 
Without hesitation and 
without considering 
beyond the immediate 
present, he seized 
young Master Georgie 

by the ear and gave him 

one or two smart raps 
with his cane. '' You'll do as Miss Bailey 
tells you," he said, briefly. A less severe 
though equally spontaneous castigation was 
next administered to Miss Stella; and these 
operations ended, Jack Pemberton looked up 
and found himself confronted by a stout and 
irate woman who spoke with a foreign accent, 
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“ You tare to hit my chiltren, sir!" she 
cried; ‘‘ vot have dey tone to you, de 
tarlings ? ” 

"The darlings," 
“little beasts ! ” 

“ He said it was because of Miss Bailey," 
whined the little girl. 

‘Yes, he said it was Miss Bailey," 
blubbered Georgie. 

The woman turned from Pemberton to 
the quaking governess. 

“ You bermit dis, Miss Pailey," she said ; 
“ you encourage him ? ”’ 

“ Miss Bailey couldn't help herself," from 
Pemberton. 

Suddenly, from quiescence and a penetrat- 
ing loneliness, he had moved into the mid- 
most centre of a tornado. 

The two children howled louder than 
ever ; their mother stormed at Miss Bailey ; 
while Pemberton explained his guilt and 
took the entire responsibility. 

“ I tismiss you," shrieked the woman, 
with a dramatic gesture in the direction of 
poor Miss Bailey; ' my husband vill send 
you your vages, and never you tare to 
come near my chiltren again. And as to 
you, sir "—she had turned to Pemberton— 
"I vil tell de bark-keeber; I vill tel! 
bleesemen ; you will pe had ub for dis. 
You tink you can hit my chiltren ! ” 

Miss Bailey sank, a terrified heap, in one 
corner of the wooden bench; Pemberton, 
defiant and unconvinced, said he cared 
neither for the park-keeper nor all the 
policemen on Primrose Hill and added 
something about ''this poor girl" The 
woman gathered her offspring to her side 
and began to drag them home, still blubber- 
ing, and turning back as though anxious to 
see the last of a personage so formidable, so 
unexpected and eventful. Pemberton was 
left alone on the bench with poor Miss 
Bailey. 

'" I—I couldn't help it," he said at last, 
feeling that some sort of apology was 
necessary ; "they were such little beasts.” 

A wan smile answered him. Miss Bailey, 
at the moment, could do no more. 

“ You'll be glad to be rid of them." He 
was, and he knew he was, making the best 
of a poor case. 

" I don't know," she said. 

And then he guessed the root of her 
concern. 

“You'll have to get another job?" he 
asked. 

Miss Bailey nodded 

“ Is it difficult ? "' 

“ Very difficult.” 

Obviously it must be if she could feel 
the loss of such a job as this. He looked at 
her; he thought hard for a space. He must 
make it up to her in some way ; it was all 
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his fault. He couldn’t offer her money ; 
he knew nobody who might employ her. 

“ I've got a little boy," he now announced. 
“I’ve been looking for somebody to take 
him out and give him lessons ; in fact, I'd 
advertised in this morning's Telegraph.” 

It was an amazing and impromptu lie; 
but how else could he make good the harm 
that he had done, how else pay over damages 
and compensation? And he went even 
deeper, enjoying and arresting the look of 
relief that had come over her, that was fast 
expelling the extreme dejection of Miss 
Bailey, unemployed and without a '' char- 
acter.” 

" He's a wonderful good-hearted little 
chap,” he had pursued ; “ he’ll do anything 
for you if you're friendly with him. Of 
course, he ts a boy; but not that kind of 
boy 3) . 

'" Do you—do you think your wife would 
approve ? " began Miss Bailey. 

"Oh, I’m a widower,” he answered, 
briskly. He could manage the boy, but to 
invent a wife as well—he felt that that was 
a trifle beyond him. And then, “ This is 
my card," he added. ''I'm staying at the 
Grafton Hotel. Your engagement begins 
to-day, Miss Bailey. You'll take the child 
out every morning and see to him in the 
afternoon. A great weight off my mind, I 
assure you. A strange and rather a re- 
markable coincidence. And—er—I suppose 
it’s business and that I had better ask your 
terms ? " 

She mentioned an incredibly low figure, 
and, as though fearing that even this might 
be refused, '' I'll have to pay bus fares out 
of it," she had begun; but Pemberton 
interrupted her. 

‘We'll double that," he said; “ and I 
think you had better take taxis and let me 
pay for 'em— saves time." 

Before they separated he had noted her 
address, and had promised to write, giving 
further and exact particulars, that very 
evening. 





II. 

ISS BAILEY—poor soul !—occupied 

a poky little room on the third floor 

of a house in King Henry’s Road. 
It should have been a dressing-room, for a 
door connected it with the big bedroom 
that looked out over the back garden and 
was occupied by the old gentleman who 
snored. This door was religiously locked, 
nay, almost sealed. The Misses McCurdy, 
who let the apartments and whose house it 
was, saw to that. They tolerated Miss 
Bailey, giving her this corner and allowing 
her to cook things over an apparatus 
which they declared was sure '' some day ” 
to set the place on fire. So far, however, 
that day had not arrived, and as Miss 
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Builey paid regularly and made her own 
little bed and gave no trouble except when 
she caught cold and had to stay in it, 
the Misses McCurdy let her have the room 
on the distinct understanding that she 
must clear ovt of it in case it should be 
" wanted "; that is to say, whenever a 
married couple, who naturally would require 
a dressing-room, came in and replaced the 
old gentleman who snored and who had a 
double-bed and two pillows all to himself. 
Yet even that couldn’t keep him quiet. 

Really, and in their heart of hearts, the 
Misses McCurdy never expected to let the 
rooms to a married couple, such couples 
(the lady especially) being no end of a 
nuisance and always ringing the bell. 

Miss Bailey was busy over the apparatus, 
making, indeed, what she called her break- 
fast, when the letter that she had been 
listening for arrived. The servant girl, 
who went round with the morning’s letters 
and pushed them under doors, was breathing 
hard outside. Miss Bailey cried, “ All 
right, Polly," and in another moment she 
had flung herself on the bed and was reading 
a downright and highly masculine hand 
that started with “ Dear Miss Bailey," and 
ended with, '' Yours cordially, J. Pember- 
ton." There was also an enclosure, and 
this enclosure felt like money found. 

" Dear Miss Bailey," he said-—for he had 
already become Ae in that young person's 
private mind—'' When I reached the hotel 
last evening I found that little Jimmie 
was far from well. The doctors who was 
called in says it is measles. Nothing very 
serious, but we have thought best, and the 
hotel people wanted it, because measles is 
catching, to send the youngster away to a 
home at the seaside, where he will be well 
looked after, far better than in a big hotel 
with its noise and so forth. 

" Now, my dear Miss Bailey, this is not 
going to affect our arrangement. It is not 
your fault that the dear fellow was taken 
il, and so, as you know nothing at all 
about me, I enclose a cheque for your first 
month's salary, which will always be paid 
in advance, that being my business habit 
and one which I believe in thoroughly, 
having as a voung man often run into debt 
for no other reason than that I had to wait 
for my salary. 

" Now, while my voung man recovers," 
the letter continued, ‘‘ I have a proposition 
to put forward. It will fill in your time, 
and it will assist me greatly in a scheme 
I have in hand. Of course, you can decline 
it, for you have not been engaged to go 
house-hunting and buying furniture, but 
to give lessons and so forth to my little boy. 
Briefly, it is this: I am a retired business 
man, and I have iust come back from 
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California, where I have spent the last 
twenty years. I want to spend the rest of 
my life in my own country, and I am thinking 
of buying a comfortable house and fur- 
nishing it, somewhere in South Hampstead, 
where I was born and raised. Now, I know 
very little about house-hunting and fur- 
nishing. It is really a woman's business. I 
cannot very well ask my sisters and other 
friends to give up the time required ; but 
perhaps you wouldn't mind, and we could go 
on with this while Jimmie is getting on 
with his measles. It is, of course, just as 
you like, but I would be very grateful 
for a woman's help in this matter, and I 
would like to begin at once." In conclusion, 
J. Pemberton awaited her reply and was, 
as already stated, hers cordially. 

Miss Bailey next unfolded the cheque 
and looked at it. She had never owned a 
cheque before, always being paid in hard 
cash, and not much of that either. What 
with the money Mrs. Seligmann had sent 
round and this cheque, she felt quite rich ; 
and feeling rich was but a step from planning 
new garments, including underwear. Not 
that anybody would see it—Miss Bailey 
blushed a light pink at the mere thought ; 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that 
it was the new garments (including under- 
wear) which definitely committed her to 
the house-hunting and furnishing. She wrote 
her letter and posted it that morning, 
and Pemberton wired back that he would 
call for her at eleven o'clock next day. 


III. 

O return to Pemberton. He was, as we 
know, an idle man with nothing in the 
world to do, and when he left Miss 

Bailey on Primrose Hill he really had some 
intention of finding a boy and letting Miss 
Bailey look after the little chap. But as he 
walked through Regent's Park and became 
practical once more, he didn't quite see why 
he should saddle himself with an adopted 
son; for it was perfectly clear that if he 
actually got hold of such a boy as the one 
he had sketched to her, he would have 
to stick to the little beggar and make him 
his own for good. His plan of life included 
no such impromptu adoptions. He had lied 
himself in, he now reflected, and he would 
have to lie himself out again. Yet, for all 
that, the adventure amused him and keyed 
him up. For the first time since his arrival 
in England he felt that there were things 
for him to do, that life might possibly be 
agreeable and full of interests and occupa- 
tions. 

It was after dinner that he had decided 
on the house and the furniture. Of course, 
far back in distant California he had 
dreamt of such a house, but the cold realities 
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of his reception here had made the dream 
recede, and it had almost reached vanishing 
point when he sat himself down on the 
wooden bench and thought of his father’s 
villa, the tobacconist, and the “ big mis- 
take." This evening it resurged in all its 
splendour; so much so that, when he threw 
away his second cigar and wrote off to Miss 
Bailey, the lies and business of his letter 
were the least part of that thoughtful docu- 
ment. They came quite easy, especially the 
lies. He enjoyed these terribly ; that boy 
of his was really '" a most awful lark.” He 
grew serious, however, when he came to 
the house and furniture. Yes, he'd buy 
them, get them ; he'd chance it ; life in the 
old country mightn't be so bad. But 
perhaps she'd be afraid of him. He knew 
that women, and especially unmarried 
women, had a code of what they might do 
and what they mightn’t. He had never 
been able to make head or tail of it himself. 
They had rules, he knew, and the exceptions 
were so numerous that the rules might be 
the exceptions, and vice versa. He'd chance 
that as well. House-hunting and choosing 
furniture were a woman's job, and a man 
was likely to make a fool of himself if he 
started out on it alone, and he couldn't 
very well ask his sisters or any of the people 
who had been cold to him ; so here was a 
real use for poor Miss Bailey, and one he 
hoped she would accept. He went to bed, 
seeing large and prominent houses that 
made people gape and ask who lived in them. 
The answer was “ Jack Pemberton,” accom- 
panied by references to California and the 
Borton Oilfields. And he saw, too, chairs 
and carpets and hangings, and himself 
sprawling in front of the fireplace or mixing 
drinks at a side-table. Jack Pemberton's 
it was again, and he was—well, you know 
who he was. 


IV. 

UNCTUALLY at eleven in the morning 
Pemberton drove up in a taxi-cab and 
left it waiting while he rang the bell. 

The Misses McCurdy observed him through 
the kitchen window, Miss Alice, who was 
stout and dignified, maintaining that he had 
called about '' rooms " and that she really 
wasn't fit to go upstairs; while Miss Esther, 
who was lean and bilious, said, ‘‘ We haven't 
any rooms,"' and supposed that he had come 
to visit Mr. Eastwell, Mr. Eastwell being 
the old party who snored. When Polly, the 
little “ general” with the truly awful 
appetite—'' She'd eat the joint if you left 
her alone with it," so said the two Misses 
McCurdy, who took good care that no such 
féte-à-téte occurred—when Polly, the little 
'" general," came down and said that the 
gentleman had asked for Miss Bailey and 
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had announced his intention to wait “ here," 
meaning the hall, both ladies frowned. '' The 
idea!” exclaimed Miss Alice. ‘‘ And a 
taxi-cab, too!” added Miss Esther. But 
all this was as nothing to what they said 
when Miss Bailey’s new hat appeared on 
the horizon, and a pair of new shoes in 
mouse-coloured leather, with silk stockings 
to match. 

You could see the stockings and a very 
neat ankle as Miss Bailey was handed into 
the taxi-cab. The ankle, however, was wasted 
on the two Misses McCurdy. ‘So that's 
what’s become of the cheque she asked us to 
change for her!"' said Miss Alice; and 
" Nice goings on!” added Miss Esther, 
whose biliousness often made her say things 
in the morning that she was sorry for in the 
afternoon, and never would have said at all 
if she had only known. “ Perhaps they're 
engaged," now suggested Miss Alice; and 
this novel aspect occupied both ladies till 
the butcher called and was told to take back 
a pound and a half of suet which he had 
tried to pass off as an integral and inevitable 
portion of a round of beef. 

The ankle, though wasted on the two 
Misses McCurdy, was not entirely thrown 
away upon Jack Pemberton. He noted its 
existence with approval, and, altogether, he 
found Miss Bailey looking “ very well.” 
He told her so as they drove on to a house 
agent's and repeated that he was glad to 
see she hadn't taken her recent trials too 
seriously. Miss Bailey, sitting in a taxi-cab 
and crowned with a new hat, had, somehow, 
become a very diflerent voung person from 
Miss Bailey doing governess and properly 
sacked by Mrs. Seligmann. There was a 
something about her that was just as new 
as the new hat and quite as striking as 
the freshly-purchased shoes and stockings. 
" She's enjoying herself," meditated Jack 
Pemberton; and, indeed, such was the 
case. 

They looked over several houses, Miss 
Bailey looking harder than anybody, and 
then they both agreed that it was time for 
lunch. The taxi-cab now took them westward 
and Miss Bailey made a first acquaintance 
with the fanciful meals of that locality. 
Judged by this instance, they were rather 
good. She ate things she had never eaten 
in her life before, and very probably might 
never eat again; and so she ate with thor- 
oughness, in case. She distrusted strange 
liquids, and therefore took her stand by 
water neat. They conversed about the 
house and the little boy. Miss Bailey felt 
rather mean for forgetting him till now— 
those houses were such a distraction. The 
little boy was going on nicely, and in 
another week or two his father hoped the 
lessons could begin. 
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The house—they took three weeks and 
several days to find it—was not actually in 
Hampstead, but in a village called St. Mary 
Cray. You reached it from London under 
the hour, including the drive from the station. 
They had begun with Hampstead and its 
two big avenues where house and garden 
often covered half an acre, and, little by 
little, Miss Bailey had said her say, which 
was to the effect that a gentleman of Mr. 
Pemberton’s position and with nothing in 
the world to do would be more properly 
housed either right in town or right away 
from town. Hampstead, it appeared, was all 
very well if you were tied to a daily grind 
at an office, but, if you weren’t, you wanted 
either to be near your clubs or else to have 
some little property whose interests would 
fill up your time. Miss Bailey’s father had 
been a country parson and taken prizes at 
all the flower shows round ; and Pemberton, 
who was always open to conviction, felt at 
last that Miss Bailey, as usual, was right, 
and he, as usual, was wrong. He couldn’t 
forever be gazing at his father’s red-brick 
villa or exchanging reminiscences with the 
tobacconist. The house that they decided 
on stood in thirty acres, had plenty of 
stabling—-Pemberton was fond of horses— 
flower-beds and conservatories, and he would 
be able to grow all his own vegetables and 
most of his fruit. And there would be room 
for chickens and ducks and geese as well, 
and a pig in the sty and turkeys for Christ- 
mas. Miss Bailey, meanwhile, had become 
familiar with the wildest luncheons, includ- 
ing those you get at railway stations while 
waiting for your train. And the boy? 
He still had the measles; and now the house 
was found, Miss Bailey grew anxious. 

" He's at Hythe, in a nursing home— 
Doctor Newton’s ?’’ she asked suddenly. 

" Did I say Newton’s ? Yes, that’s it; 
at Hythe, in Kent. Good sea air and the 
best attention. I went down last Sunday. 
He rather likes it. He’s up and about 
again"; and Pemberton lied glibly, as 
only he could lie on this particular topic. 
He was growing used to it now. He almost 
believed in it. 


V. 
HIS house-hunting over, Miss Bailey 
formed a resolution. She asked and 
obtained a day off for herself. Quite 
long ago now she had ceased to fear 
Pemberton and asking came easy. It 
wasn't like Mrs. Seligmann. 

"]l want a couple," he said in answer ; 
“I’ve had enough of chasing round. My, 
but you're a hustler, Miss Bailey! Let's 
both take a rest, and then on Monday we 
can start buying furniture and all the rest 
of it." 
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That was agreed, and early next morning 
Miss Bailey, after debating whether she 
should wear her new fawn-coloured dress or 
the pale green which was newer still, decided 
on the fawn, with shoes and gloves and 
stockings to match, and a second new hat 
that framed a face grown almost pretty. 

“ She's not only smart, but she’s filling 
out,” observed Miss Alice McCurdy, watching 
her go forth that Friday morning. 

“ She's given Polly the blue serge. Only 
half-worn, I call it," replied Miss Esther ; 
adding, " Why doesn’t she take a better 
room? There's the second-floor front she 
could have for the asking, now that Mr. 
Slater's given notice. It won'tlast; that's 
what I say." 

‘I’m sure she's engaged," put in Miss 
Alice. 

'" Spending all her money on her back. 
It's like these young girls, nowadays," com- 
plained Miss Esther. 

" But she's filled out wonderfully," re- 
turned Miss Alice. 

'" Well, we'll see what we will see." It 
was a dark saying and might mean anything, 
and nobody could contradict it, and Miss 
Esther felt thoroughly satisfied that whatever 
happened she'd be right. And meanwhile 
Miss Bailey was on the road to Charing 
Cross, and outside the station she bought a 
pound of the best white grapes at one shop 
and a pound of the most expensive chocolate 
creams at another. Then she walked into 
the booking office and took a third-class 
ticket to Hythe. 

In the train she leant back and thought 
about Jack Pemberton and the pleasant 
surprise she would spring on him when they 
met next Monday morning. She had meant 
to go earlier; she had meant to show that 
she appreciated his kindness and generosity ; 
and a little boy, and especially a con- 
valescent little boy, appealed to Miss 
Bailey's tender heart. Now that she was so 
very prosperous, she had time to be tender. 
No inore worries, nothing. She was now a 
happy girl who wanted her happiness to 
spread. | 

She pictured little Jimmie with the basket 
of grapes and the chocolate creams. She 
pictured the nursing home and Doctor 
Newton. She pictured herself sailing in on 
them in all the glory of her new outfit. 
Perhaps she and the boy might go bathing; 
he was “ up and about again," and it was 
a warm and sunny day. There would be 
a blue sky and little waves, and you could 
hire a dress on the teach; the boy would 
take her. 

He was a fair boy, with laughing blue 
eyes and curly hair and freckles, and well 
set up and fine and plucky. Jack Pemberton 
had told her all about him. And he could 
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swim and manage a boat and play baseball, 
and was full of questions about everything 
on earth. “ Boys learn that way,” said 
the proud father, " by asking. You won't 
get impatient with him, will you?” Miss 
Bailey had assured him that she under- 
stood and was prepared to answer any amount 
of questions. 

Out of the carriage window she saw 
orchards and hop gardens, and houses some- 
thing like the new house, but not so good. 
She liked that new house immensely. And 
when she had furnished it and filled it— 
Miss Bailey shuddered. She shuddered with 
delight at so much beauty ; she shuddered 
with delight at the bare idea. 

They hadn’t arranged whether she should 
come in and give lessons, sleeping out in 
some place in the village, or whether they 
would find a room for her in the house itself 
—there were plenty and to spare. She 
decided now that she was going to live in 
the house itself. She was sure she could, 
if she only said so. And next she began 
to choose which room, and the furniture 
and the carpet and the bright chintz cur- 
tains. It was to be a room that caught the 
sunshine the first thing of a morning. The 
sun would come pouring in, the birds would 
be singing outdoors, and she would jump 
out of bed in her new pink pyjamas, and 
there would be a new shiny-white bath, 
specially laid for her and Jimmie. They 
would race to see who would have it first, 
and sometimes she would win and some- 
times he. It would be heaven after King 
Henry's Road and the Misses McCurdy, 
where she only had a little kettle of hot 
water which she boiled herself on that 
wretched parafhn stove. She began to 
hate King Henry's Road and the Misses 
McCurdy. 

'" Frumps," she said, ' frumps!" And 
she found that she had said it out loud, for 
the old lady opposite looked startled and 
the young man in the corner grinned. 
Miss Bailey blushed and looked very embar- 
rassed, and decided to keep quiet till she 
got to Hythe. 


HE station was above the town, and 

from it you could see the Channel all 

a-sparkle in the bay. The road was 
downhil, and Miss Bailey, taking a taxi, 
asked the driver to go straight to Doctor 
Newton's nursing home, and placed her 
pound of grapes and the flat box of 
chocolate creams upon the seat. 

The driver hesitated. He had lived here 
all his life, but he didn’t know Doctor 
Newton and he didn’t know of any nursing 
home. There was Doctor Blake and Doctor 
Wickham and Doctor James, but they 
hadn’t got anursing home. And he knew of 
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no nursing home nearer than Sandgate, 
four miles on, and that was full of bad 
cases left over from the war. Still, he’d ask. 

They drove downhill together and the 
taxi-driver asked. He asked three times 
before Miss Bailey was satisfied. And now 
they were on the sea-front and she was 
nearly in tears and beginning to think strange 
things of Jack Pemberton. 

She paid the driver and picked up her 
two packages, and it being only mid-July 
and too early for the season, there was 
nobody about except herself. She found a 
brick and glass building with seats, put 
there for people who liked to watch the 
sea, and within its shelter she settled down 
and thought some more things about Jack 
Pemberton. 

The awful fellow had lied to her. He 
had lied to her from the very start. There 
was no little boy and he didn’t want a 
governess. He had done it all because 
Mrs. Seligmann had sacked her and because 
it was his fault. Of course it couldn’t go 
on. He had meant well and she liked him 
for it. But it would have to stop, and she 
must find herself a real situation. This is 
where the code that had so puzzled Jack 
Pemberton came in. The house and the 
new bedroom with the bright chintz cur- 
tains rose before her eyes, and so did that 
gleaming white bath-room. She wept. She 
wept openly and bitterly. “ If he hadn't 
begun it,” she said, ‘‘ I'd have had another 
place by now." She felt like a woman who 
has been driven out of Paradise, and her 
one comfort was the brand-new clothes she 
sat in and the others she had left behind. 
“ He can't take these away," she cried at 
last; and then, feeling hungry, she began 
to eat the pound of grapes and the chocolate 
creams. These comforted her. An hour 
went by and she had eaten the lot. Poor 
litle Miss Bailey! It was the last of the 
strange meals she was growing used to. 
And then she thought of those others she 
had eaten in state, of lobster and salmon 
and roast duckling and ice creams and fruit 
salads and things with funny French names. 
It was all over. No, she couldn't be angry 
with him, but, still, it was very hard to bear. 
She would go home to King Henry's Road, 
and next morning she would start her hunt 
for another job. 

She had her bathe in the sea, and after- 
wards she lay on the beach in the hot sun- 
shine and felt better, and later she had tea 
at a small hotel with a big garden where 
you could sit in an arbour. And the past 
month seemed a dream from which she was 
awakening. It was only when she was 
back again in the little room in King 
Henry's Road that she felt quite awake 
again. Then she took pen and paper 


and wrote to 
Mr. Jack Pem- 
berton at the 
Grafton Hotel. 


"Iwent down 
to Hythe to- 
day," she said. 
“Td been mean- 
ing to visit your 
little boy, and 
now I know 
everything. It 
was kind of you 
to invent him, 
and I suppose 
you had to keep 
it up. But I 
must look out 
for a real place, 
and though I’d 
like to help you 
choose the 
furniture, I feel 
you've already 
done more than 
enough for 

“ Yours 
sincerely, 
" MARGUERITE 
BAILEY.” 


And that was 
the end of it all, 
apparently. 
Miss Bailey 
hardly slept a 
wink that night, 
but when she 
did she had a 
vision of Jack 
Pemberton, 
dressed as a boy in a light blue suit with 
knickers and bare legs, and he had bright 
blue eyes and curly hair, just like little 
Jimmie. 

Next morning she came downstairs and 
there stood Mrs. Seligmann. 

“I peen vaitin’ for you,” announced 
that lady, amiably. “I vanted to catch 
you pefore you vent out.” 

“ Me!" exclaimed Miss Bailey. 

" De governess ve get vas no goot an' she 
make eyes at Mr. Seligmann. You vos 
always a goot girl excebt dat vunce ven I 
lose my dember. An'de chiltren is asking 
for you. ' Ve vant Miss Pailey ! ' dey says. 





Ant so I'm come rount myself to know if 


you von't come pack. De chiltren loves 
you, Miss Pailey, ant if it hadn't peen for 
dat gendleman—dey've tolt me all apout 
him. You'll come pack to us? Ve’ll bay 
you more. Mr. Seligmann's peen doink 
goot pisiness. Ve vas used to you, Miss 
Pailey, an' ve all like you, if I tid lose my 
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Miss Bailey, taking a taxi, asked the driver to go straight to 
Doctor 


Newton's nursing home. 


dember. Put dey're my chiltren, Miss 
Pailey, an' if you hat chiltren an' fount a 
strange man peating dem, I'm sure you 
vould do de same as I tid. Vouldn’t you, 
Miss Pailey ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Bailey, thoughtfully, 
“ I suppose I would.” 

Mrs. Seligmann was taking in the new hat, 
the new dress, the new gloves, the new shoes 
and stockings. 

“ Ve'll bay you vot you are getting now 
ant five shilling more,” she said, distractedly. 

“ All right," said Miss Bailey, firmly and 
roundly. Really she was saying good-bye 
once more to honest Jack Pemberton. No, 
it wouldn't do, she thought, and probably 
he'd be glad to be quit of her. He'd only 
done it out of kindness and not because he 
really wanted her. 

“ If you're serious, 
Monday, but if you’re not 
aloud. 

“I am serious," cried Mrs. Seligmann, 


I could begin on 
" she said 
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making a mental resolution that once Miss 
Bailey was in her power there would be 
some slight readjustment of wages and that 
she would see to that. 

" All right," said Miss Bailey. 
getting double what I had with you. 
same hours and on Monday." 

This dialogue took place in the front 
parlour, into which shabby but spotless 
apartment Miss Bailey had tactfully steered 
her visitor. 

" I don't know what the world's coming 
to," said Miss Esther, who was listening 
behind the folding doors. And, '' She that 
used to be so meek and mild," she added, 
thoughtfully. '' I'm sure there's a man in 
it." 

" And a very good thing too," whispered 
Miss Alice. “ It wouldn't do for us all to be 
old maids, would it?" she asked. “ Why, 
the world would come to an end!" And 
at this appalling prospect both ladies 
shuddered. 

They came out into the hall again when 
Mrs. Seligmann was safely disposed of; 
and Miss Bailey, who had come down ready 
to seek the agency where governesses and 
other such dependents go off to find 
employment, now thought of the letter she 
had written overnight and went out and 
posted it. 


“Vm 
The 


VI. 

ARLY on the Sunday morning a large 

, new motor-car drew up before the house 

in King Henry's Road. You could tell 
it was new by the way it shone and glit- 
tered. And from the driver's seat in front 
sprang a large and active gentleman, very 
sunburnt and broad across the shoulders. 
He wore a soft felt hat and a grev suit 
to match, with a fresh crease down the 
trousers. Up the steps he came and rang 
the front-door bell so vigorously that you'd 
have thought it was his own bell. 

Miss Esther McCurdy opened the door 
and frowned at him and verv tartly in- 
quired his business. 

" Will vou please tell Miss Bailey that 
I] wait for her here and that she's going 
out for a day in the country ? ” 

‘And who may you be?” asked Miss 
Esther, still frowning and still very cross 
with him. 

“ Say it's her Uncle Jack from America." 

He smiled on the bilious woman and 
watched her go. “ Poor Marguerite," he 
said, " poor Marguerite—to live with that ! ” 
And then he lit a long cigar and waited 
patiently in the Misses McCurdy's hall or 
stood on the front doorstep and admired 
his car and saw that no one went away 
with it. 

He heard footsteps at last, and Miss 
Bailey stood before him. 
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"] guessed it was you," she said. “Did 
you get my letter ? ” 

“ What letter ? ” he asked, all innocence. 
One lie more, the very last. He would 
never tell her another. And without giving 
her time to explain, "I chose this on 
Friday—our day off." He was pointing 
to the gleaming car. ''But before I decide 
upon it, I want to hear what you say. 
We'll take a drive through the country 
and lunch somewhere, and then you can 
tell me.” 

"I was going to church,” 
Bailey. 

'" We'll do that too," he said; ‘‘ but not 
this Sunday." And she was following him 
down the steps—she hadn't meant to—but 
there she was. 

The Misses McCurdy were watching. 
They saw her Uncle Jack take the driver's 
seat and Miss Bailey get in beside him, and 
how he put a dust-cloth over her knees. 

"She won't be here long," said 
Alice. 

'" Uncle—he's not her uncle! " returned 
Miss Esther ; and by the time they started 
to argue the matter the car had passed 
out of sight and Miss Bailey and Jack 
Pemberton were on the way to the new 
house. 

He drove in silence and she, too, 
silent. 

“ You have to watch out for things,” he 
said. '' And here in England you keep to 
the left instead of to the right, and I've such 
a precious load.” 

This pleased Miss Bailev. She sat quite 
still and every now and again she looked 
at him. No, she didn't want to exchange 
him for Mrs. Seligmann. 

Once or twice she tried to tell him about 
Fridav and Hythe and the nursing-home, 
and even about the pound of grapes and the 
box of chocolate creams. But he headed 
her off very skilfully. “ A new car takes 
some driving," he said; and there was 
always some fresh distraction as soon as 
she got started. 

‘We'll come back for lunch here," he 
said, when they crossed Eyneford Bridge. 

‘I like these hills and this valley.’ 

His own house was not far off. Thev 
drove as far as the gate and then she 
jumped out and he took her arm and 
they strolled up the drive together. Miss 
Bailey didn’t know why she let him take 
her arm, but it seemed to her that she 
liked it. 

'" Do you know, I missed you this last day 
or two; I missed you most dreadfully,” he 
began. 

Miss Bailey liked that as well. 

And next he looked at her, and looked 
again and saw a change in her face and 


began Miss 


Miss 


was 
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Miss Bailey didn’t know why she let him take her arm, 
but it seemed to her that she liked it. 


made her stop and drew her closer. Then 
he kissed her. 

Miss Bailey liked that even better. 

'" Something’s hurt you," he was saying, 
tenderly; “ but it’s made you—I don't 
know what to call it—more of a woman ? ” 

“I didn't sleep on Friday night. I 
wrote you about it," said Miss Bailey. “I 
went to Hythe and there wasn't a little 
boy ve 

" Won't I do ? " asked Jack Pemberton. 

Evidently he would. For when they 
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stood before the house his arm was around 
her. 

“ We’ll begin the furnishing to-morrow,” 
he said. 

Miss Bailey trembled. 

“ Oh, Jack," she whispered ; “if I hadn't 
gone down there and found you out ! ” 

“ It’s those children that began it. Want 
to go back ? " he asked, smiling. 

She put her arms round him at that, and 
Jack Pemberton learnt what love was; and 
so did Miss Bailey. 
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THE MIND OF THE RACETHORSE 
Do Horses Think? 


EDGAR WALLACE 





A symposium of experts, of the greatest interest to all lovers of horses. 

Incidentally, it shows that a horse is so much a thing of mystery and 

caprice that it is impossible to foretell what he will feel inclined to do 

while racing—which is the real reason why the prophets are so often 
wrong and why backing horses is a ‘‘ mug’s game." 





process of the horse’s evolution. 

He stands for something superior 
to his humble fellows in point of speed and 
quality, and it is popularly believed that, 
having achieved this physical superiority, 
he has acquired also an intelligence which 
places him in a sphere apart from his 
species. 

Racing is at once the greatest national 
sport, and, in point of turnover, 
the second greatest industry in 
England. It has produced both 
a press and a literature, and yet, 
for some unaccountable reason, 
though thousands of books have 
been written on the race-horse, no 
writer, scientific or biographical, 
has devoted more than a 
chapter to the psychology of 
this fascinating animal, and in 
consequence there has grown up 
about the race-horse a whole 
series of legends which are now 
accepted as proved facts. 

And not the least important of these 
is that the horse is an intelligent animal 
with the power of reasoning. 

Thata dog thinks, we know. The proof 
that he turns events over in his mind has leen 
tested by every dog-lover. A dog dreams. 
In his sleep he lives over his fights, his joys, 
and his miseries. We have all at some 
time or other been compelled to stir some 
gruffly barking little slumberer to wake- 
fulness, or have listened to his whimperings 
as he lay dead to the world before the fire. 


HE thoroughbred racer represents 
| the highest development in the 
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Mr. Alfred Day. 


But the sleep of the horse is practically 
dreamless. Does he think ? 


MR. ALFRED DAY, 


the Arundel trainer, says “ No.” Mr. Day, 
an old Sherborne boy, was. brought up 
amongst horses, and is something of a 
physiologist, for he was trained for a 
doctor. His father, William Day, was the 
author of several books on the horse, and 
was one of the most famous trainers of 
his time. 

“The horse does not think— 
he is one of the most stupid of 
the domestic animals, and the 
more perfectly bred they are, 
the less evidence is there of 
intelligence. Possibly the cart- 
horse is the cleverer of the two 
varieties. Horses get credit for 
intelligence because they can 
associate consequences with 
causes. If a horse finds a gap in 
a fence that leads him to more 
desirable pasture, he goes to that 
gap the next day, though there 
may be half-a-dozen other openings. If he 
has been stopped at an inn for his master 
to take refreshments, he will always stop 
at that inn, even though it has been con- 
verted into a temperance hotel. A horse will 
recognize the boy who looks after him 
because he associates the boy with certain 
attentions he receives. A dog may show 
suspicion towards a stranger who tries to 
feed it, but a horse will take oats from 
Tom as well as from Jim—only the next 
time he sees Jim he will expect to be fed.” 
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People talk glibly about ‘rogues "— 
that is to say, horses that, having reasoned 
out the why and wherefore of racing, decide 
in their minds that they will not do their 
best. The term “rogue ” presupposes that 
the animals have the gift of thinking, and 
that their erratic behaviour on a racecourse 
is the outcome of reason. In effect, that a° 
horse says to himself :— 

"I don't like racing—it is a very dis- 
tressing occupation. One runs until one is 
exhausted and then there is every chance of 
getting a good licking in the last furlong. 
I won't try to run fast—I'll take it com- 
fortably, and although I shall probably 
get the licking I sha'n't run myself to a 
standstill.” 

The rogue and the cunning horse, accord- 
ing to Mr. Day, are more or less of a myth. 

‘ There is usually something con- 
stitutionally wrong when a horse will not 
give you his best," said Mr. Day. “I have 
only seen two so-called rogues, and there 
was probably some obscure physical cause 
for their failure.” 


My own experience bears this out. Last 
year I leased a good young horse, that had 
won a thousand-pound race as a two- 
year old. I ran him at Lewes, and it seemed 
to me that he ran like one that could an’ 
he would. For half the journey he was 
galloping like a lion, and then suddenly 
seemed to decide that racing was a fool’s 


game. He finished last but one. The jockey 
told me that he wouldn' t have it—several 
knowledgeable 
people com- 


miserated with 
me upon my keep- 
ing a rogue in 
training. f 
My trainer 
called in a great 
veterinary sur- 
geon, who dis- 
covered that the 
horse had heart 
disease and divers 
other complaints. 
He was destroyed 
a week later. 
Horses have 
natural anti- 
pathies. Pharos, 
one of Lord 
Derby’s good 
horses and second 
in last year’s 
Derby, has a 
rooted objection 
to rain. So much 
so that when 
he paraded for 


Vol. Ixviii.—10. 
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Pharos who ran second in last year's Derby, 
has a rooted objection to rain. 


I4I 


this year's City and Suburban Handicap 
his quarters were covered with a rug to 
keep him dry.  Sansovino, on the other 
hand, treats rain as a joke, and a muddy 
course is an ideal condition. There are 
scores of horses who seemingly refuse to do 
their best on a left-handed course (that is, 
where the turn into the straight is round a 
left-handed bend, as at Epsom, Newbury, 
Lingfield, etc.), and scores of others who 
show an appreciable improvement on a right- 
handed course. 

Here again there is no question of 
"thinking." I traced the history of four 
horses that go best on a right-handed 
course, and found that their first efforts 
on a round course were at Kempton, Gat- 


_wick,-and Hurst Park, which are right- 


handed. Their gallops at home were also 
right-handed. When they found themselves 
bearing to the left in subsequent races they 
became unbalanced and muddled. 

It is a question of use and temperament. 
There is a certain type of horse that dis 
likes to be alone, and when this sense of 
loneliness comes to a horse he makes some 
queer friends. Town Guard needed the 
companionship of a goat.. Papyrus was so 
attached to a plater in Basil Jarvis's stable 
that the commoner accompanied him to 
America when the. Derby winner made 
his remarkable journey. I had a horse who 
would kick his box to pieces unless he had 
a favourite hen roosting on the edge of his 
manger. Do these instances prove reasoning 
power on the part of the horse ? 
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Sansovino winning this year's Derby. 





Unlike Pharos, Sansovino treats rain as a joke, 


and was in his element in this year's race. 


One would hesitate to deny him such a 
faculty. If you reject the possibility of a 
mental equipment, then you may find some 
difficulty in defining that illusive and 
much-abused word ''class." For it is the 
fact that this imponderable quantity is 
something distinct from breeding and con- 
formation. It is the something in a race- 
horse which cannot be handicapped to a few 

unds. In a tight finish it is represented 
by “ the will to win," which brings a horse's 
nose in front at the winning-post. If he 
cannot be a rogue, he cannot be honest 
without conscious thought. He cannot be 
generous or cowardly. 

I am perfectly sure that Tishy thought. 
This very good filly ran stoutly in all her 
raccs except those she ran on the Cesarewitch 
course. The big autumn handicap starts 
out of sight of the stands, and there is a 
gallop of a mile along a course which is 
chiefly remarkable by reason of the fact that 
there is an entire absence of spectators. In 
both her races Tishy refused to gallop after 
going half a mile, and the generally accepted 
theory is that at some time or other she had 
been badly treated or flogged at the par- 
ticular point where she dropped out. Nothing 
is further from the truth. Being a filly, and 
one likely to be valuable for breeding 
purposes, she was never asked to do too 
much, and Reginald Day, her then trainer, 
is a particularly humane man. Besides 
which, horses at Newmarket are not trained 
on the courses—there are so many. good 
gallops that it is not necessary, even if it 
were permissible, to train on the actual 
course over which they will run. 
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My theory is that Tishy had the tempera- 
mental failing of the public performer. She 
wanted an audience. The only time she won 
at Newmarket was when she ran on the 
Summer course, and a description of that 
race published at the time says that “* there 
were an unusually large number of spec- 
tators down the course to watch the Summer 
Handicap Plate." She did well at Leicester 
and Sandown, and probably her best race 
was at Ascot, where the rails are lined with 
people almost from start to finish. Tishy, 
one may suppose, had a passion for the 
approval of humanity. Alas! poor Tishy ! 


.It was unnecessary to take the opinion of 


Lord Derby. To the man from whose name 
the greatest of all races takes its name, a 
horse is almost human in its intelligence. 

Another case of a too hasty classification 
was that of Black Arrow, who was expected 
to win the Derby and refused to start, 
though he was flogged 
by his trainer—since 
dead—unmercifully. 
Poor Black Arrow 
dropped dead soon 
after, and was found 
to be suffering from an 
enlarged liver. 





MR. JOHN WATSON, 


the well-known race- 
horse trainer, is equally 
emphatic on the ques- 
tion of roguery in horses. 

“There are very few rogues,” he told 
me, ‘‘ though there are times when I suspect 





Mr. John Watson. 
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that horses think a lot. Horses get to know 
people and places, and. of course they 
remember, though I doubt whether they 
think consecutively. It is certain that 
some horses love racing and some hate it. 
But, then, I think it is natural for a horse 
bred for racing to love it, just as it is natural 
for a kitten to play 
with a ball of wool. 
My own experience of 
the race-horse leads me 
to believe that he is a 
most intelligent 
animal.” 

It seems almost 
sacrilege to fly in the 
face of popular faith 
and hold up the 
legendary genius of the 
horse as a myth; the 
more so when we recall 
some extraordinary instances of what, if it 
is not conclusive proof of thought, is clear 
evidence of “ intelligent association.” 





Bernard Carslake. 


There is no more painstaking student of 
the horse than 


MR. WILLIAM ALLISON, 


the Special Commissioner of the Sportsman, 
and incidentally a great breeder. He 
manages the Cobham Stud, and was instru- 
mental in getting that great sire Tracery 
brought back to this country 

“There is no 
doubt that horses 
think — but the 
less they think 
the better, so far 
as winning races 
goes ! Diamond 
Jubilee thought a 
lot, and disliked 
Morny Cannon 
and Jack Watts. 
On the other 
hand, he liked 
Herbert Jones. 
The worst genuine 
rogue I ever saw 
was Pan, a very 
good 'chaser, who 
simply would not 
go first past the 
post. I once saw 
him land over the 
last fence at 
Sandown about 
fifty lengths in 
front, and it 
seemed impossible 
that he could 
avoid winning, 
but he switched 
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his tail and swerved all over the course until 
‘something else caught him up. He then 


cantered in second. 

“Horses certainly know people who have 
to do with them, and they also know places 
—there are many who will pull up at pubs 
where their former owners used to stop for 
a drink. Horses certainly object to mono- 
tony in their gallops, and this is relieved 
by such changes as they find at Epsom and 
Brighton.” 


It is a fact, as Mr. Allison says, that 
Diamond Jubilee, the late King Edward’s 
horse, had a rooted objection to Morny 
Cannon, and as violent an antipathy to 
Watts. With either of these humane jockeys 
on his back he alternated mulishness with 
savagery. But there was a little stable boy 
who could do anything with him. 

"Let the boy ride," said King Edward 
(who was then Prince of Wales). 

'" But he has had no experience, your 
Royal Highness.” 

" He understands Jones, and Jones under- 
stands him," said the King. So Herbert 
Jones, an unknown boy, was put up on 
Diamond Jubilee—and won the Derby. 

"He went like a lamb for me," said 
Jones, wheri I was talking to him two years 
ago at Goodwood, “but that was because 
he knew me." 

And in this respect Diamond Jubilee 
resembled another horse that ran at Ascot 
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Tetratema ran his races in one breath—that is to say, he did 
not draw a second breath from start to finish. 
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before the war. There was a jockey he 


did not like, and he was so suspicious of. 


some trick being played on him that he 
never left the paddock without screwing 
his head round and taking a good 
look at the lad on his back! 


BERNARD CARSLAKE 

is one of the finest judges of 
horses in this country. A fearless 
rider, an exceptionally strong 
finisher, he has also trained and 
owned race-horses since his child- 
hood. There is, by the way, a 
stupid legend that “ Brownie” is 
nervous of riding on downhill 
courses such as Epsom, probably 
due to the fact that he did not 
win the Derby on Tetratema—a 
horse that only stayed about seven furlongs 
in a true run racc. Tetratema ran his races 
in one breath—that is to say, he did not 
draw a second breath from start to finish. 
Carslake in point of fact is the most un- 
nervous jockey riding. 

He does not agree with Mr. Day's view. 

“ You have only to watch a steeplechase 
and note how careful horses are not to step 
upon a fallen rider to realize that they think. 
A horse will throw himself over to prevent 
himself touching ' 
a man on the + 


ground.  More- 
over, a horse 
recognizes and 


remembers. When 
I was in Austria- 
Hungary before 
the war, I used to 
ride an animal 
which for some 
extraordinary 
reason took a 
violent dislike 
to me. I never 
punish any horse 
I ride, and this 
fellow in par- 
ticular was 
always treated 
well by me. But 
he loathed me. 
Whenever I 
appeared in the 
saddling ring he 
went mad. Any 
other jockey he 
would tolerate, 
but for some 
mysterious cause 
she would play 
- Did 





Mr. Stanley 
Wootton. 





Town Guard, being of the type that dislikes 
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my voice. It is impossible that he did 
not think. There are other horses I call 
to mind who are calm and collected just 
so long as their riders are in their ordinary 
clothes. But the moment they 
see them in racing colours they 
are ina blue funk. Other horses 
can stand the colours but break 
into a perspiration as soon as 
they see the crowd.” 


Carslake’s view is, however, not 
inconsistent with Mr. Day’s 
theory. The memory of the 
great jockey’s face and voice 
might conceivably be associated 
with a day when the animal was 
not feeling his best, and when the 
last thing in the world he wanted 
to do was to race. It is not so easy to explain 
the extraordinary care which, as he rightly 
says, horses display when meeting a fallen 
rider. One has seen this happen a hundred 
times, but in all probability this reluctance 
to step on a man is traceable to the instinc- 
tive caution found in all animals. The horse 
is reacting to the first law of nature. He 
" knows" that to touch an obstacle may 
bring him down, and it is certain that he 
would as assiduously avoid a small bump on 

the ground or a 

- : fallen horse. In 

the case of a 
jumper the 
association of 
ideas connects 
touching an ob- 
stacle with a fall, 
and we know that 
where this lesson 
has not been 
learnt horses 
have stepped 
upon fallen riders. 
A brilliant young 
jockey was killed 
at Chester in May 
from this cause. 

I have seen a 
horse being 
brought out of 
his box to be 
destroyed stop 
dead and, plant- 
ing his two feet 
squarely on the 
ground, refuse to 
move, his trem- 
bling frame telling 
clearly that he 
knew the fate 





t Harry just that was in store 
as soon as he saw to be alone, made a companion of a goat. ‘for him. In this 
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old fellow was given 
a reprieve, and, from 
being an incorrigibly 
slow animal, improved 
so well that he won a 
five - hundred - pound 
hurdle race. 

One could multiply 
instances of horses 
that were sent to run 
4 their last race with a 

. sentence of death 
Mr. Jack Jarvis. hanging over them, 
who have either won or so improved in 
their running that a respite has been granted. 





MR. STANLEY WOOTTON, 
a famous rider in his time and now the 
most successful of 
the younger school 
of trainers, is 
equally emphatic 
that horses reason. 

" Although his 
thinking is not 
confined to feed- 
ing time,'' he said, 
"the one fact 
which convinces 
me that he gives 
certain matters a 
weighty con- 
sideration is his 
fastidiousness in 
the matter of 
feed and water. 

"Horses un- 
doubtedly have 
marked likes and 
dislikes for indi- 
viduals, and their 
antipathies are 
more or less mys- 
terious. I have 
known horses that 
could not bear LT 3 
certain stable = P 
boys near them." 

A year ago there 
was a horse in Wootton’s stable who hated 
one inoffensive boy and made several 
attempts to kill him. One morning he 
dragged the boy from a horse he was riding 
and knelt on him. When the boy was 
rescued and sent home on a hack, the 
horse broke loose and, chasing the injured 
youth, dragged him off again ! 

Stanley Wootton is one of those thorough 
trainers who keep their eyes on every horse 
in their stable, and it is impossible that the 
boy could have hurt the horse in any way 
without his knowing. One thing is certain, 
that horses never get over their dislike 
of those humans who incur their displeasure, 
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and not even the elephant, whose memory 
is proverbially long, can retain an animosity 
for a greater length of time. 


In racing circles they call Alec Taylor 
of Manton ''the Wizard," and in so far as 
he can get to the very inside of a horse's 
mind this nickname is justified. 

“ Bought one of Taylor's horses, have 
you ? ” said a well-known sportsman to 
another. ‘‘I wish you luck! Personally, I 
never want to buy horses that Taylor is 
finished with—he speaks their language, and 
they tell him when they're no good!” 


MR. ALEC TAYLOR, 
like his father before him, has an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the thoroughbred 








" thinkers. : 


and studies his peculiarities with the 
patience of a scientist. His view is that 
the horse has a mind. No man pays less 
attention to the popular 
view, and he has kept 
horses in training which, 
according to every 
authority on racing, 
have been incorrigible 
rogues. A recent case 
in point was Stratford, a 
wilful, unreliable animal, 





whom, after costly 
failures, he coaxed into 
Mr. P. P. Gilpin. winning. 
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If at any race meeting you see a well- 
dressed young man with an umbrella hooked 
to his arm, leading a horse out of the paddock, 
you have seen a man to whom every horse 
is a thinking wonder. 


. MR. JACK JARVIS 
trained the One Thousand Guineas winner 
and the second in the Oaks. 

'* Of conrse horses think! Put a nervous 
rider up on a horse and see how quickly the 
animal knows! If he didn’t think, it would 
make no difference to him whether he was 
nervous or as bold as a lion. The straight- 
thinking horse is a joy to deal with. He is 
equable in temper, honest in running, and he 
likes his bit of fun just the same as a human.”’ 


MR. P. P. GILPIN, 
who trained Pretty Polly, and who had Town 
Guard in his stable and many other fine 
horses, writes sardonically, hinting what he 
thinks of the horses in his stable, for this 
is one of the lean years that come to every 
trainer. 

Yet Mr. Gilpin has had quite a number of 
“thinkers "—from the placid Pretty Polly 
to the mud-larking St. Louis. 

There is a story that there was a horse in 
his stable which on one occasion was narrowly 
beaten by a very good horse in a race, and 
thereafter, when he found himself in a race 
with the same animal, took one look at him 
at the “ gate " and refused to start ! 


I once owned a race-horse that on the 
morning of a race was found to be lame and 
was sent home again. The trouble was a 
minor one—it yielded to treatment in a few 
days, and a fortnight later he was sent over 
to a neighbouring racecourse to run in a 
small plate. That morning he was galloped 
on the course and went like a lion, but when 
the trainer brought him out before the race 
he was dead lame. An examination was 
made, but no injury could be discovered. 
Again he was sent home, and this time, 
without any treatment at all, the trouble 
disappeared. For a third time he was sent to 
a course, and for a third time, just before the 
race, the lameness came on. His number was 
in the frame, and the stewards were ap- 
proached to allow him to be withdrawn. 
But one of them said that he had seen the 
horse walking about without trouble and 
permission was refused. I thought the 
steward had been mistaken, but on inter- 
viewing the boy in charge of the equine 
scoundrel I learnt that the moment the 
trainer and I had left him he had frisked 
about like a two-year-old. On the appear- 
ance of the trainer, however, the lameness 
came on. He literally limped to the post— 
and won the race by three lengths ! 
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This might have been due to stiffness, 
but a few weeks later he fell shin-sore. 
You test a horse for this complaint by 
running your hand down the cannon-bone. 
If the horse flinches he+is shin-sore. He 
flinched. What is more, for months after, 
whenever a hand touched his leg, he flinched ! 
On the second occasion I'll swear that he 
was no more shin-sore than I was, but he 
knew that by flinching he avoided a hard 
race. . 

Shin-sore or not, we ran him and he was 
beaten two heads; the next time out he 
tried both the lame stunt and the shin-sore 
flinch. Subsequently we took no notice cf 
his malingering unless he went short in his 
gallop. Happily he never learnt this dodge. 


There is at the moment a horse in training 
who can leap like a deer; no fence is too 
high for him. But for some extraordinary 
reason he refuses most resolutely to jump the 
last fence— preferring to take the short cut 
to the winning-post, which disqualifies him— 
for every fence must be jumped. I have seen 
him ten lengths in front with the winning- 
post in sight. He is not distressed, he is 
galloping comfortably ; he has cleared water 
jump and rail fence without an effort, and 
then— 

" Watch this horse run out," says the 
man on the Press stand. 

Itis thelast fence. Heis coming straight 
for it full of running—a violent swerve and 
he has come triumphantly through the gap, 
despite the agonized efforts of his jockey. 

He knows, of course, that if this per- 
formance were not varied with a very occa- 
sional win he would most surely find himself 
in the hands of a veterinary surgeon, and 
that a humane killer would be fixed to his 
head, there would be a “ plop! "* and he 
would kick himself through the gap that 
leads to the horses' heaven. And when he is 
given bis last chance, and his trainer tells 
him solemnly that this is his final appearance 
on a steeplechase course, he wins ! 

Is this instinct or thought ? Is there some 
thing in the trainer's tone which reaches his 
brain and causes him to readjust his plans ? 
If you believe this, you must believe that he 
reasons, and I think you would be right in so 
believing. 

The deeper one probes into the mystery 
of a horse's mentality, the more convinced 
one grows that the horseis a thinking animal. 
There are manv physical reasons why a horse 
cannot demonstrate his intelligence as 
readily as a dog—it is impossible to imagine, 
for instance, a horse leaping up and pawing 
a human friend or licking his face; but that 
he has his moments of rumination and that 
he can give physical expression to menta! 
conditions is, I think, proved beyond doubt. 
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HEN all I can say,” she interrupted, 
“is that you're a beast and I 
hate you! I wish you'd never 
been born, and I don't care if I 

never speak to you again. When you try 

and be fatherly like that, you make me 
absolutely sick!” 

This seemed to me to be enough to be 
going on with, and although at the moment 
Audrey was my guest—at her favourite tea- 
shop—I made a movement as if to reach 
for my hat. 

“I’m sorry you feel like that," I said. 
“If you could tell me how many éclairs 
you ee eaten, I'll take my odious presence 
away.' 

* Don't be an owl! " said Audrey. .'' You 
know I don't mean it really. It’s only 
that———'' And here for a second she looked 
so exactly as if she were going to cry that 
I sat down again hastily. 

“ Here," I said, desperately. “ Have some 
more tea.  Havea cigarette. Havea i 

She smiled wanly, and we returned to 
our original argument. 

“ I did at least think," she said, and not 
for the first time, “that you, at any rate, 
would see my point of view. And yet, 
when I come to you and ask you for your 
advice——”’ 

"But I've given you my advice," I 
cut in, rashly. “I can't help it if it's the 
same as everyone else's." 

My pretty cousin smote the table-cloth 
with her pretty hand. 

"I don't call that advice,” 
contemptuously. 

“No,” I agreed, ‘ I know you don't. But 
what you want isn't really advice at all. 
You want to find someone—preferably a 
relation—who'll tell you that you're right 
and everybody else is wrong.' 

“ But I am," she said. “ And they are." 





she said, 


“Very well, then," I replied. ''If you're 
so certain of it, I can't think why you 
mind what I say." 

"I don't mind," said Audrey. “But I 
did think that at least you would try and 
say something sensible. After all, you pre- 
tended to be fearfully pleased when I asked 
you to give me tea.” 

"'There was no pretence about it," I 
answered. ''Of course, if you'd warned me 
that all you wanted was to be encouraged 
to defy your parents—well, I mean, that 
might have made a difference." 

“ I never dreamt you were so prejudiced,” 
she declared, “or so old-fashioned, or so 
cowardly. Why, you've never even set 
eyes on Ronald." 

“* Ronald’ ? " I repeated. 
That’s his name, is it?" 

She shrugged her shoulders and took a 
large bite from another éclair. As this gave 
me the opportunity to say something else, 
I asked :— 

" And do your parents object because 


“ Oh, I see. 


" Don't ask me why they object," she 
broke in. And then, illogically, she added : 
“ All they seem to care about is whether 
he's got money or not.” 

“ Oh, I'm sure they don't," I said. “ I’m 
sure what they’re thinking of is simply 
your. " 

“Don’t say it!" she screamed. “I’m 
sick and tired of hearing about my hap- 
piness. But what I want to know is this : 
Why should everybody know more about 
my happiness than I do myself? Is it 
reasonable ? ” 

I might have dealt with this poser if 
I hadn't been afraid of being called 
“fatherly " again. As it was, I evaded it 
by returning to a previous point. 

“ But since you've mentioned it,” 





I said, 
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“ has he got any money ? 1 mean to say, it 
rather takes the edge off things sometimes 
if one's really hard-up. You see that, don't 
vou ?"' 

‘‘ I don't see what it's got to do with you," 
said Audrey. 

“ Nothing at all, of course," I assented, 
quickly. ‘‘ Only 

“I haven't the least objection to telling 
you, though," she went on. “He makes 
thirty pounds a week.” 

I made a rapid and, I hoped, an accurate 
calculation. 

“Thirty pounds a week," I echoed. 
“ Why, that’s over fifteen hundred a year. 
There’s not much wrong with that, is 
there ? ” 

I detected my pretty cousin's conscience 
at work, and then she added :— 

“There wouldn't be, if only it were more 





regular. As a matter of fact, though, he's 
only had one week's work this year—so 
far.” 

"Ohl'" I said. And then: “Would you 


think it a rude question if I asked what 
his work was? ” 

She drew herself up proudly in her seat. 

“ He's a screen artist," she said. 

I suppose I must have looked a little 
puzzled. 

'" What you would probably call a ' film 
actor,’ ” she interpreted. 

“Oh!” I said again. ‘‘ Oh, yes. I see.” 

She flung down her éclair. 

“That’s right!” she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ''Sneer at him! Turn up your 
nose at him! Just because someone has 
a gift that you haven't got yourself. But 
how could there be any films if nobody ever 
acted for them? Perhaps you'l tell me 
that.” 


SAW that little was to be gained by 
dealing with this particular point. 


preferred to expatiate on my broad- - 


mindedness. 

"I never said a word against it as a 
profession," Ireplied. ''I am more than 
ready to believe that ninety-nine film actors 
out of a hundred are the best fellows in the 
world. But, all the same, Audrey, thirty 
pounds a year! I mean to say, it's not an 
awful lot to get married on. Is it?” 

‘““There’d be my allowance," she said. 

“Tve no idea what that is," I answered. 
“ But I've not noticed that you've .saved 
very much out of it so far. You're always 
groaning to me over bills you can't pay." 

She flashed an angry look at me, and then 
—with an effort—seemed to regain her self- 
control. 

'* You're very bright this afternoon," she 
said, somewhat bitterly. '' But all this isn't 
very much help.” 
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"I'm sorry," I apologized. ‘‘ Let’s put 
the matter of advice on one side, then. Just 
before you called me a selfish baboon, I 
think you mentioned the question of 
assistance. You know I'd do anything | 
possibly could to help you. What is it you 
want ? ” 

" I wanted you to go and talk to mother," 
she said. 

“I often do that," I replied. ‘ But 
what did you want me to talk about ? ” 

She made a petulant movement. 

" I had thought," she said, “ that you'd 
have been more on my side.” 

“But I am on your side," I protested. 
“I’m always on your side. Only if I’ve 
got to go round to Aunt Clara's and butt 
into a family argument about which I know 
nothing at all " At this point my 
sentence broke down. ‘ Why, I've never 
even seen the fellow," I finished, weakly. 

“ Don't call him ‘the fellow,’ " snapped 
my pretty cousin. 

“ I beg your pardon. Mr.—er 

“< Vanderpool,’ " she supplied. 

I controlled my features, but a mere 
negative reception of this name was ob- 
viously not enough. 

“IH you knew anything at all about 
films," said Audrey, '' you'd know that he 
got the most wonderful notices in the trade 
papers as Richard the Third." 

'" But Richard the Third was a hump- 
back," I said, anxiously. '' You don't mean 
to say that Mr. ” 

She interrupted me with a laugh that 
was so like the Audrey of old that I felt 
better at once. 

'" No, of course not," she said; “you 
perfect idiot. Look here." She opened her 
bag and began burrowing among the con- 
tents. '' Here's his photograph," she added 
at last. 

Somehow or other I resented the presence 
of Mr. Vanderpool’s image in that bag 
more than anything else that I had so far 
heard about him. However, I took the 
photograph with a murmur of gratitude and 
proceeded to examine it. 

The subject was in evening dress and was 
in the act of lighting a cigarette. Whether 
his permanent wave were natural or not, [ 
was unable, of course, to tell; but there 
were certainly traces of make-up around his 
eyes. This would be, I judged, what is 
technically known as a “still.” 

"Don't you think he's awfully good- 
looking ? ’’ asked Audrey at this point. 

I hesitated. 

“Or are you 
maliciously. 

" Not in the least," I said, firmly. And I 
handed the photograph back to her. 

She accepted it with wbat might, in 











jealous? " she added, 
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* Here's his photograph," she said. 


anyone else, almost have been described as a 
grab. : 

“ He's about a million times better-looking 
than you are—anyway,”’ she observed. 

"I think you rather exaggerate the 
difference," I answered. ‘‘ But I still don't 
feel that I know him, somehow. We've 
had his income and his appearance; but 
can't you tell me something more about 
him ? How old is he, for instance? Or 
where did you meet him? If I'm going to 
be dragged into this affair, I must have the 
facts." 

My pretty cousin had stowed the photo- 
graph away again, and now she closed her 

with a snap. 

“ He's twenty-six,” she said. “And I 
met him at Beryl's studio. I'm sorry I can't 
tell you the size of his collars, but doubtless 
that can wait." 
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“Don’t you think he's awfully good-looking >” 


“Oh, easily," I answered. There was 
nothing so very wrong with his age; but I 
had the very strongest objection to Miss 
Beryl Ogden, whose pictures had always 
seemed to me to be an insult to the human 
intelligence, and whose manner and appear- 
ance struck me as equally repulsive. How- 
ever, Audrey’s loyalty to her friends is 
not a thing with which one can possibly 
take liberties, so I contented myself with 
asking : 

'" And how long have you known Mr. 
—er— Vanderpool ? ” 

“Three weeks," said Audrey, defiantly. 


“Oh,” I said. “Have you met any of 
his relations yet ? "' 
"No," said Audrey. “Ronald has 


quarrelled with all his relations. Or rather" 
—she corrected herself—'' they have quar- 
relled with him. They don't seem to realize 
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that, it a man is a true artist, nothing can 
stand in the way of his art.” 

I seemed to hear a faint echo of Mr. Van- 
derpool’s own speech here, but I merely 
nodded. 

' Well," I answered, '' I'm confoundedly 
sorry about it all, Audrey. And if only I 
were a film director, I might be able to do 
something. As things are, I’m afraid the 
only thing is to wait a bit. After all, three 
weeks isn’t a very long time, and perhaps 
Aunt Clara and Uncle George will change 
their minds after a bit." I didn’t add, ‘‘ and 
perhaps you will too," but I suppose some 
hint of this hope must have crept into my 
expression, for when I looked up Audrey 
was glaring at me like a basilisk. 

“I did at least think," she said, coldly, 
"that you would pretend to be a little 
sympathetic. But you're all the same. 
You all think just because——"' And here 
her voice became thick and unsteady, and I 
became so panic-stricken that I rushed out 
with the first thing that came into my head. 

'' No, no," I said, hastily. “I’m entirely 
on your side, Audrey. Look here; I tell 


you what; I'll go round and see Aunt 
Clara now—at once." 
“You will?" She was radiant again. 


“ Of course I will. 
if she's in." 

"She's always in," said Audrey, as 
though my aunt's domestic virtue were one 
of her greatest crimes. I realized that I had 
gone too far to go back. 

“ AN right," I said. “TIl just pay the 
bill here, and then. we'll go round in a 
taxi.” 


That is, if—I mean, 


HAD plenty of time during the short 

drive to regret the task that I had taken 

on; but Audrey, for some unknown 
reason, seemed to think that I had only 
to have five minutes alone with her mother 
for all difficulties to be straightened out 
at once. 

"Mother would do anything that you 
asked her to," she informed me. ‘“ She’s 
always saying how sensible you are.” 

If Aunt Clara had really said that, then 
she had been wrong; and never more so 
than at this moment, when I was preparing 
to offer my unwanted advice in a matter 
with which I had absolutely no concern. 
However, I smiled courageously, and in 
another minute we had reached our destina- 
tion. 


whispered to me in the hall. ''And then 
you can look in on the way out and tell me 
what's happened.” 

“ Very well," I said, with forced brightness. 
And then I followed my old friend the parlour- 
maid upstairs to the drawing-rcom. 





“ Worse still ; 


"Ill hide in father’s study," Audrey 
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Aunt Clara seemed delighted to see me, 
and kissed me on both cheeks. 

“This ts a pleasant surprise, 
" Have you had tea ? ” 
'* Yes," I replied. 
with " 

"But you'll smoke, won't you? I 
never mind your cigarettes." 

I might have retorted that I never mindcd 
Uncle George’s cigars; but I kept this 
thought to myself. 

“ No, thank you very much,” I answered. 
“I really came because——”’ 

'* Oh, not that uncomfortable little chair,” 
said Aunt Clara, again cutting me short. 
“ Come over here. Near me." 

I got up and sat down again. 

" Audrey's just been telling me 
I began, nervously. 

" Don't speak to me about it," intcr- 
rupted Aunt Clara. ''Your uncle's so 
worried that he's taken the whole day oft 
from his work to play golf. What ca» we 
do? My poor child; she must be off her 
head ! ” 

“She didn't strike me as quite that,” I 
ventured. 

“ But an actor ! " exclaimed Aunt Clara. 
a film actor. A dreadful 
young man who paints his face, who isn't 
a gentleman, who——"’ 

“ Just a moment, Aunt Clara," I said. 
“Have you actually seen him ? ” 

“Seen him!” she echoed. “Certainly 
not. Your uncle would have a fit if a man 
like that came to this house.” 

“ But perhaps," I suggested, '' he’s better 
than we—I mean, than you think.”’ 

'" I never thought to hear you say that,” 
said Aunt Clara, reproachfully. “ And I 
hope you told Audrey how impossible— 
how absolutely out of the question it 
was.” 

I left that point and began on another. 

“It occurred to me," I said, “that 
possibly the mere strength of the opposition 
at home might be making Audrey imagine— 
I mean to say that if she saw more of Mr. 
Vanderpool she might find she liked him 
less.” 

Somewhat to my alarm my Aunt Clara 
had closed her eyes. 

“She will not see more of him,” 
declared, firmly. 

“ But don’t you think—I mean, supposing 
she did—that if he’s really quite—er— 
unsuitable, she would realize it ? What I’m 
so afraid of " ] rambled on like this 
for some time, and when my last feeble 
paraphrase had flickered out, Aunt Clara 
suddenly opened her eyes. 

“Your uncle would never hear of it," 
she said. 

Rightly or wrongly, I took this shelving 


she said. 


‘I’ve just had tea 








she 
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of responsibility to mean that my argument 
had had some slight effect. . 

'" She's so used to getting her own way,” 
I added. ‘‘ It would be dreadful if we made 
a mess of things just because——”’ 

“ But how could she see more of him ? "' 
asked Aunt Clara. “ Your uncle has abso- 
lutely refused to have him in the house, and 
I can't possibly allow her to meet him alone.”’ 

I took the plunge. 

“It struck me," I said, “that if I asked 
them both to dinner—oh, explaining, of 
course, that it didn't mean official approval— 
then it would give her a chance to see him in 
something more like her own surroundings, 
and also———'"' 

“Wait!” interrupted Aunt Clara. “I 
must think." 


HE closed her eyes again, and for the best 
part of five minutes we sat in complete 
silence, while the clock ticked loudly on 

the mantelpiece. Ultimately my Aunt Clara 
delivered herself of her considered opinion. 

" | am not at all sure that it is wise," 
she said, ‘‘ and on no account must you say 
anything to your uncle until I have prepared 
the ground; but, provided that another 
woman is present as chaperon, I think 
perhaps———'"' 

"^ "That's splendid," I broke in, before she 
could change her mind. “Pl tell you 
everything that happens, and exactly what 
I make of Mr. Vanderpool and so forth, and 
I really believe, you know, that it's far the 
most sensible plan. If absence is making 
the heart grow fonder, then " And I 
jumped up, embraced my aunt once more, 
knocked her library book off the whatnot, 
put it back again, and escaped from the room 
in a welter of geniality and enthusiasm. 
I found Audrey waiting on the landing 
outside, but I don't think she had heard much 
through the key-hole, for all she said was: 
"Well?" . 

" I've got permission to ask you both out 
to dinner,” I said. 

My pretty cousin clapped her hands. 

" You lamb!" she cried. And then: 
" To-night ? " 

I hadn't thought of it as being that very 
evening, but perhaps it could be managed. 

“If you think you can get hold of bim," 
I said. 

* TPI ring him up at once," answered my 
pretty cousin. '' Where and when ? ” 

I suddenly realized that my plans for 
confronting Audrey with the other culprit 
"in something like her own surroundings ” 
had broken down already. By no possible 
means could I have two—no, three people 
to dinner at my flat with less than a couple 
of hours’ warning to the staff. I should 
have to take them out to a restaurant. 
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“What about the Serene?” I asked. 
“ How would that suit you ? ” 

“ Top-hole,” said Audrey. “ And what 
shall we do afterwards ? ” 

It had not occurred to me that it would 
be necessary to do anvthing. 

“Why,” I answered, “I imagined that 
you would want to talk to your—to Mr.— 
to——'" A happy thought came to my 
assistance. ''You might dance," I sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, no," said Audrey. 
the Serene is rotten." 

I thought I saw what she wented. 

“Perhaps I could get seats for a play, 
then," I substituted. It seemed a Lit un- 
fair that I couldn't send the bill in to Uncle 
George, but then I had never found Audrey 
a really economical proposition. 

I saw her considering this offer ; and then, 
with a squeak of delight, she came out with 
a counter-proposal. 

“ No," she said. ' We won't do that: 
But I'll tell you what. — Let's go to the Five 
Arts Ball. That'd be frightful fun!” 

“ But," I said, desperately—recalling that 
the tickets were four guineas each—'' I've 
done nothing but read in all the newspapers 
for the last week that they were sold right 
out." 

“That doesn't matter," said Audrey. 
“ Ronald knows several people on the com- 
mittee. He'll get you the tickets all right." 

I wondered—with a faint hope—whether 
he would get them at a professional discount. 
And then I thought of something else. 

'" But wait a second," I said. “ Isn't 
fancy dress compulsory ? ” 

“ Yes," said Audrey. ''But——" 

‘Well, I can't go, then. I haven't got 
any fancy dress." 

“ Oh, but anything will do," said Audrey. 
"Im sure you can manage something. 
Please don't be an old stick-in-the-mud," 
she pleaded. 

“Im nothing of the sort," I explained. 
" But there's another thing, Audrey. We 
can't all dine at the Serene if we've got to 
dress up like that." | 

“ Rubbish,” said Audrey. '' Why, half the 
people there will be going on to the ball. 
However, if you're so nervous and self- 
conscious, you'd better take a private 
room.” 

But I drew the line at that. The evening 
was going to be quite costly enough as it 
was. 

“There’s one more thing, though," I 


“The floor at 





went on. ‘ Your mother insisted that I 
should bring along a chaperon. How'd it 
be if I tried to get hold of Mrs. " 

" No, no,” she interrupted. ''I've got a 
much better idea than that. Let's ask 
Beryl ” 
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I said, blenching 
think your 


'" Miss Ogden ? ” 
slightly. “ But I don't 
mother d 

' Nonsense," said Audrey. 
a splendid chaperon. And, 





'" She's 
besides, 


she's been simply longing to go to 
the ball Now, don't be a spoil- 
sport." 

“ But di 





‘Tl ring her up now," she ran 
on. "What time shall I say we're to 
meet ? ” 

I had an uncomfortable feeling that 
the evening was passing out of my 
contro. But I saw no way of putting 
things right. 


"Oh, any old time," I answered, be- 
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ginning to move down- 
stairs. 

'' Eight o'clock ?" asked 
Audrey, leaning over the 
banisters. 

‘All right," I said. 

She blew me a cousinly kiss and 
pirouetted away—presumably to the tele- 
phone. 
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As soon as I got 
back to my flat, I 

rang the bell for my 
man. 

“Oh, Judson," I said. 

“Yes, sir? " said Judson. 

“Tve just decided to go to the Five 

Arts Ball to-night. Can you suggest any 

"Lind "es i shillings, there's a dear," said| means by which I could procure a—er—a 

Audrey, “ We've got nothing to pay the cabman| 77555 / 


; wis n Judson’s face took on the unhelpful look 
with. Oh, by the way, this is Ronald. of something in an aquarium, 
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“ A fancy dress ? " he inquired. 

'" Yes. Of course." 

" For to-night ? " he added. 

“ Yes," I said again. 

“ No, sir," he said. 
to hire one.” 

I did my best to arouse a little enthu- 
siasm in him. 

“ That’s a splendid idea," I said. “ But 
do you know the name of any place 
where——”’ 

“ Ill go and see, sir.” 

He had left the room before I had time 
to express any preference for the style of 
dress or to set any limit to its cost. I 
waited anxiously for his return, but when 
] eventually rang the bell again it produced 
Mrs. Judson, who informed me that her 
husband had gone out. 

"Oh!" I said. “ All right. 
matter." 

At about half-past seven—just when I 
was beginning to despair of ever seeing him 
again—he suddenly reappeared, slightly out 
of breath. . 

“Ive had a rare time, sir," he told me. 
“ Such a crowd at all the costoomiers'. But 
I've found you something at last. They 
wanted twenty guineas for the evening, but 
I managed to get it for fifteen.” 

For a moment I felt quite faint. 

“ What is it ? ” I managed to inquire. 

“It’s a comic bandit, sir," said Judson, 
gravely. ‘‘ The young lady said it was very 
laughable. There's a nose, sir, that should 
go with it; but——”’ 

] groaned. 

" Never mind about the nose," -I said. 
“ Where's the rest of it? ” 

"ve put it out on your bed, sir," 
said Judson. “ Except the boots," he 
added. 

“ Well, I'm very grateful to you, Judson," 
I replied, with an effort. “ Will you get me 
a taxi at five minutes to eight ? ” 

“ Very good, sir," said Judson. And I 
went through into my bedroom to learn the 
worst. 


“ Unless you was 


It doesn't 


WENTY minutes later I was attired 
in a dirty doublet fastened with a 
colossal buckle (this I took to be 
"comic" and a pair cf rather tight 
breeches. Every attempt to get into the 
big leather boots having utterly failed, I 
was forced to complete my apparel with a 
pair of golf stockings and a pair of pumps. 
I can truthfully say that I looked like 
nothing on earth. 

The only merit in this odious costume— 
which bore an unpleasant smell of stale scent 
—was that a leather pouch was attached to 
the belt. In this I placed my handkerchief, 
my cigarettes, all my available cash, and my 
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cheque-book, and then—assuming a black 
Overcoat and opera-hat—lI set forth. 

As I waited in the entrance-hall of the 
Serene Hotel, with my overcoat buttoned 
closely up to the chin, I looked anxiously 
about for signs of other persons in fancy 
dress. But in this respect Audrey’s forecast 
proved to have been incorrect. One fault- 
lessly-attired group after another passed by 
me—staring curiously, I noticed, at my 
ankles—but not so much as a pierrot could 
I detect. I was just considering the possi- 
bility of dashing home and changing back 
again when, with a sound of cheerful 
laughter, my guests arrived in a bunch. 

" Lend me six shillings, there's a dear," 
said Audrey. '' We've got nothing to pay 
the cabman with. Oh, by the way, this is 
Ronald.” 

To my annoyance, Mr. Vanderpool, who 
extended his hand in the most friendly way, 
was dressed in what are generally known as 
immaculate evening clothes. 

“Such a bore,” he said, languidly, 
“ havin’ to put on fancy togs. I shall hire 
a cloak when I get to the hall. Much better 
notion, what? ” 

Why the dickens hadn't I thought of that 
way out ? 

“ But the others have dressed up, haven't 
they ?" I asked, hopefully. “I mean 
Audrey and Miss—er— Miss Ogden.” 

‘“ Oh, rather," answered Mr. Vanderpool. 
“ You wait till they come out of the cloak- 
room." And then he suddenly became 
confidential. ‘‘ Look here, old man," he 
added, “ I wonder if you'd mind paying me 
for those tickets now? I'm a bit short, 
and———"' 

'' Oh, certainly," I said, feeling for my 
pouch. “ Sixteen guineas, isn't it ? ” 

“Well, no," said Mr. Vanderpool. '''S 
a matter of fact, I had to take 'em off a pal ; 
and he stuck me for a tenner each. Awful 
ramp, of course; but then Audrey ” 

“PH have to give you a cheque, I'm 
afraid," I broke in, coldly. 

“That’s all right, old man," laughed Mr. 
Vanderpool. ‘‘ As long as it isn't a dud, 
what ? ” 

How could my pretty cousin have 
But at this moment she and Miss Ogden 
both emerged from the cloak-room, and I 
was called on to express my admiration 
for their dresses. 

There is something terribly unfair about 
the distinctions between the sexes. Audrey 
might call herself a shepherdess, and Miss 
Ogden might describe herself as a Jazz 
Columbine (whatever that is) until they 
were both black in their respective faces, 
but the fact remained that to the masculine 
eye there was nothing more peculiar or 
noticeable about their clothes than those 
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of any other women in the hotel. One tonk 
their word for it that they were in fancy dress, 
but honestly there was nothing to show it. 
Whereas I—— 

I pulled myself together and suggested 
a general move into the restaurant. 

* But aren't you going to take your over- 
coat off ? " asked Audrey. 

I pretended not to hear her. It was far 
preferable to be taken for an eccentric 
foreigner with a bad cold than to shed that 
overcoat and appear as a solitary and con- 
spicuous maniac. In another minute I had 
tucked my legs well under the table, and 
—egged on by my threc guests—was order- 
ing champagne. 


HE room was insufferably hot, and it 
was astonishing how openly the other 
visitors stared at me; but painful and 

embarrassing as all this was, it was nothing 
compared to the behaviour of Mr. Ronald 
Vanderpool and, I may add, of Miss Beryl 
Ogden. Mr. Vanderpool's one idea—having 
succeeded in penetrating into a restaurant 
where he ought never to have been admitted 
—was to attract the attention of as many 
other people in the room as possible. With 
this end in view he talked at the top of his 
voice, gesticulated violentlv and theatrically, 
and laughed in a bigh and hysterical manner 
at everything and nothing. He also prac- 
tised chain-smoking from the contents of 
a gold-and-platinum  cigarette-case right 
through the excellent dinner which I was 
providing. 

Miss Ogden—who, if I may say it of a 
lady, drank like a mermaid—was certainly 
quieter in her methods, but in her own way 
she made me just as uncomfortable. In 
confidential asides she kept on telling me 
what a perfect couple Audrey and Mr. 
Vanderpool would make, inviting me to 
congratulate her on having brought them 
together, and throwing meaning glances 
at me whenever they looked at or spoke 
to one another. By way of accentuating 
their new relationship, she also edged 
her ch--- closer and closer to mine, until 
finally :he was able to accompany her 
incessant commentary by nudging me 
frequently with her elbow. 

More than once I saw the maitre d'hôtel 
— who, until this evening, I had counted 
among my friends—watching us balefully 
from the background. There was little 
difficulty in reading his thoughts. He was 
waiting for the moment when some last 
straw should enable him to ask us to 
leave. 

As for my pretty cousin— prettier than 
ever in her shepherdess's dress—she seemed, 
to my disgust, to be hanging on Mr. Vander- 
pool’s words. The more he shouted and 
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boasted, the more devotedly she gazed at 
him. I looked in vain for any sign that his 
exhibition of ill-breeding was affecting her 
infatuation. Once or twice she turned away 
towards me, but each time as I sought to 
address her she broke into a peal of silvery 
laughter. 

" I can't help it," she said. 
idea what you look like.” 

At length and at last, though, the terrible 
meal came to an end. Mv suggestion that a 
taxi should be ordered to take us on to the 
ball was instantly amended by Miss Ogden. 

" Two taxis, you mean,” she said, digging 
me in the ribs and leering up into my 
face. 

'" Very well," I replied. And then, as the 
two women went off to get their cloaks, 
I hastily wrote out a couple of cheques. 
One I passed to Mr. Vanderpool, who said 
'" Right-o, old man," and put it in his 
pocket. The other I gave to our waiter ; 
but even the mammoth tip with which I 
sought to prove my essential respectability 
left him unmoved. No smile appeared on 
his face, and indeed I could hardly blame 
him. . l 

“ See you at supper,” said Audrey, as she 
and Mr. Vanderpool stepped into the first 
taxi. Then she put her head out of the 


“ You've no 


window. '' Do you mind paying the man ? ” 
she asked. 

I did so. 

“Come on,” said Miss Ogden, pulling 
me by the arm. “ What are you dreaming 
about ? ” 


It was perhaps fortunate that the night 
hid my expression. We entered the second 
cab in silence, and drove swiftly away to 
the Round Hall. 

I don’t know whether you have ever been 
to one of these Five Arts affairs. It is quite 
possible that a large number of the partici- 
pants are hypnotized, by the expense of 
their tickets and the preliminary newspaper 
puffs, into the belief that they are enjoying 
themselves. But reduced to plain facts, the 
entertainment consists simply of a colossal 
din, a colossal crowd, a quantity of dazzling 
lights, and several million cubic feet of very 
bad air. As was my duty, I invited Miss Og- 
den to dance with me; but whether because 
of the general congestion, or because I was 
always looking over my shoulder to try and 
find Audrey, the thing was not a success. 
We jogged round, bumping into other couples 
and tripping over the various accessories 
with which Little Bo-Peeps and Executioners 
and others had insisted on encumbering 
themselves. We clapped our hands excitedly 
whenever the music stopped. We clutched 
each other and staggered off again as soon 
as it started. Beneath my golf stockings 
my shins were black and blue, and I had 
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developed both a sore throat and a head- 
ache. But I never saw either Audrey or Mr. 
Vanderpool, and Miss Ogden—despite the 
alarming colour of her face—never sug- 
gested that we should stop. 

Finally I had to suggest it myself. 

“Would you mind," I asked, hoarsely, 
“if we sat out for a bit ? " 

To my surprise and pleasure she 
agreed at once. I offered her my arm, 
and after walking up and down several 
flights of stairs and along several hun- 
dred yards of corridor we at length 
came on an empty seat. I sat heavily 
down and undid the top button of my 
tunic. 

“That’s better," I said, with a sigh 
of relief. “I suppose we ought to see 
about supper in a minute, but " 

“Oh, no. Do let's stay here," inter- 
rupted Miss Ogden. “Im so longing 
for a talk with you.” 

I turned my head, and was annoyed to 
find how unnecessarily close she was 
sitting to me. 

"I want to know what you really 
think about Audrey and Ronald," she 
said. 

“Well,” I answered, cautiously, “as 
long as two people are genuinely fond of 
one another ey 

“ Oh, I do so agree," said Miss Ogden, 
coming still nearer. ‘‘ You know, I 
thought Ronald was rather keen on 
me once. But " 

“But what ? ” I asked, looking at her 
in some astonishment. 

“ But the real thing is so different," 
she added. 

“Tm afraid I don't quite follow you,” 
I answered. And, indeed, this was no less 
than the truth. 

Miss Ogden darted a sidelong glance 
at me. 

“You bad fellow," she said. “ Do 
you think I haven't guessed why you 
had this party this evening? Do you 
think I didn't see through your little 
scheme ? "' owt 

“There was no scheme at all,” I 
protested. ‘“‘It was just an arrange- 
ment by which two people could meet 
each other without ” I broke off 
abruptly, for she had given me a look 














which. had suddenly made my blood 
run cold. 

"Why, you don’t mean to say——" I 
began. 


“Yes, yes!” she cried. “l guessed as 
soon as Audrey telephoned. Do you think 
I haven't noticed how you kept away from 
my studio? But you needn't keep away 
any longer. We'll tell everybody to-morrow ; 
we'll put it in the papers, and " 
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There is no excuse for what I did at this 
point. But I saw a bottomless abyss opening 
beneath my feet, and in another second— 
unless I took action at once—it would be 
too late to escape. Without a word to Miss 
Ogden, without another look in her direction, 
I snatched my hand from her attempted 
grasp, bounced off the sofa, and began to 





On and cn I flew; 


run. I ran like the wind, up and down 
stairs,round corners, along passages, and once 
right through the buffet. The anguished 
cries which had at first followed me died 
down ; but whether I had really shaken her 
off or whether she was just saving her breath 
for the pursuit, I had no idea. If people 
stared at me, then I never saw them. My one 
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thought was that, at whatever cost, I 
must never be overtaken. On and-on I 
flew ;; and then, suddenly, speeding round 
an acute angle, I collided violently with a 
body in my path. 

“ Audrey ! ” I gasped, catching at her to 
prevent her falling. 

She clung to me like a leech. 
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and then, suddenly, I collided violently with a body in my path. 


* Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed. ''Oh, 
thank Heaven it's you. Take me away. 
Oh, please take me away at once!” 

“ But Mr. Vander. i. 

Her face took on a look of piteous 
frenzy. 

“ You're never to mention his name to 
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me again," she said. “ You’re never to 
ask me anything about him any more. 
I've finished with him. I can't tell you 
how he’s behaved since we've been here. 
Oh," she ground her teeth, “he’s im- 
possible ! ” 
My heart leapt wildly up. Then and there 
I swore that never would I speak to her of 
Mr. Vanderpool again, 
and I have kept my 
word. I gave an attend- 
ant half a crown to get 
my overcoat and hat, 
and in another three 
minutes, still supporting 
my almost swooning 
cousin, I was safely in a 
taxi. 

We drove to Aunt 
Clara’s house in silence, 
but Audrey leant against 
me so that I felt her 
sobs right through my 
tunic. I may admit, 
also, that— although I 
believe she was unaware 
of it—she was holding 
my hand. 

It was on the door- 
step, whither I had ac- 
companied her to assist 
with her latchkey, that 
she spoke to me again. 

"I must have been 
mad," she said. ‘ But 
you won't tell them any- 
thing, will you ? " With 
a movement of her 
head she indicated her 
presumably sleeping 
parents. 

“ Rather not," 

. clared. 

“ And we'll have some 
more fun together soon, 
won't we? ” 

I thought the word 
"fun" singularly ill- 

. chcsen, but I nodded 
my otherwise unqualified 
agreement. 

“ Could you take me 
out to-morrow ?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

I hesitated; I thought 

: of Miss Ogden; and 

then—like a tool—I said :— 

“Tm sorry, Audrey, but I've just arranged 
to go abroad for a bit.” 

“Oh!” said my pretty cousin, angrily. 

Without a word she passed quickly 
over the threshold and slammed the door 
in my face. 


I de- 
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ETWEEN the time wee 
B Mr. Anthony, the soli- 
citor, spent on sport— 
said Mr. Patrick Murphy—an’ the 
time he spent robbin’ the public in the 


natural course of his business, he had 
very little left for anythin’ else; an’ his 
house an’ garden was alowed to run 
clean wild. The back premises was clean 
beyond mentionin’ altogether; but even 
the garden at the front was a holy show. 
If ould Adam started life in this part 
of the world (an’ McSwiney, the school- 
master of Tullydrum, a great Gaelic scholar, 
made out it was more than likely) his was 
about the last spade was ever put in that 
particular bit of ground ; an’ if the railin’s 
ever got a touch of paint it must ha’ been 
some was left over after Noah had done 
caulkin’ the Ark. You’d think ould tin-cans 
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street it was sure to come to | 
an anchor in Mr. Anthony's front garden, 
I suppose because that was the only place 
where it was sure of not bein' disturbed. 
But bad an' all as Mr. Anthony's garden 
was in itself, it looked ten times worse 
on account of him livin' next door to Father 
John Connolly, the parish priest of Bally- 
gulion ; for Father John was very neat 
and natty, an' kept his garden like a nursery. 
Mr. Anthony used to say in a joke it was 
out of sheer bigotry, just to show him up. 
An' then Mr. Anthony got engased to 
Miss Livingston, an’ ye never seen such a 
change in your life. First of all he had the 
house painted, an' then the railin's ; then he 
got the ground dug up ; and the next thing 
was he sent off to Mr. Hastings's demesne 
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an’ had the front garden crammed full of 
evergreen bushes of all kinds, an’ them clipped 
as close as a policeman’s head before the 
monthly inspection. 

Of course, bein’ Mr. Anthony, when he 
took the notion at all, it driv everythin’ 
else out of his head ; an’ I need hardly tell 
you that before a fortnight he considered 
himself fit to give lessons to Mr. Hastings’s 
head gardener. 

As soon as the place was in any sort of 
order nothin’ would do him but I must 
go round an’ see it; an’ I will say it was a 
picture. 

Mr. Anthony was fair upsettin’ with pride. 

‘If 1 didn't keep this place in any great 
trim before, Pat," sez he, swellin' himself 
out, '" it wasn't because I didn’t know how. 
Cast your eye over them shrubs at the front 
there. Look at that veronica. I got that 
from Kew Gardens. There's not a pink 
veronica of that particular shade in all 
Ireland. Old Hastings’s gardener near burst 
when he saw it. Come across the road till 
you get the general effect. Is there another 
house in Ballygullion to compare with it ? ” 
_ " Well, barrin’ Father John’s next door,” 
sez I. 

' Tut, blethers," sez Mr. Anthony. “ Not 
a patch on mine. The poor old man does 
his best, of course; but he hasn't the know- 
ledge. He hasn't laid his mind to it the way 
I have. There's not the finish, Pat. Youcan 
see that, can't you? " 

An' what would I do but agree with 
him, especially on a warm evening an’ me 
with a bad thirst on me? So we went inside 
an' he produced the bottle, an' I buttered 
him up that effectually that I near wrecked 
the pink veronica bush as I went out of the 
front gate. 

Passin' Father John's house I looked into 
his front garden; an' there was the old 
man waterin' flowers. 

" Good evenin', Pat," sez he. “I saw 
you near spikin' yourself on Mr. Anthony's 
gate. I would gather that you haven't 
been runnin' down his garden." 

"Why would I, your reverence ? ” sez 
I. * It’s a very nice wee garden.” 

'" It's all that,” sez Father John. “ I sup- 
pose he thinks it's near as good as mine ? ”’ 
* He thinks it's a deal better," sez I. 

" Well, sweet bad luck to him for a con- 
ceited little rascal,” sez Father John ; 
" did you ever hear the like of that in your 
life? What do you think about it, Pat?” 

" Well to tell you the truth, your 
reverence,” sez I, “ you still have the best 
cf it, but not just as much as I would have 
liked for the honour of the Church." 

" There you are now," sez Father John, 
rubbin’ his chin. ' That's the Taylors’ goat. 
She comes down this road like a mildew, 
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an' divil a green leaf she's goin' to lcave 
me at all, at all. Look at my veronicas, an' 
my arbutus, an' even my young clianthus. 
God forgive me, I sin my soul over her.” 

' It's the Orange trainin' she got from the 
family, Father John," sez I, chaffin' him a 
bit. 

“Ts it? " sez he. “Take your time till 
she finds out poor wee Mr. Anthony's garden, 
an' then you'll see. There's neither religion 
nor politics in a goat; only divilment. You 
an’ Mr. Anthony is very thick. Wait till 
you hear the tale of woe he'll have for you one 
of these days." 

He was right too. The next time I was 
in Mr. Anthony's office he near burst a 
blood-vessel when I asked him about his 
garden. 

" Garden!" sez the wee man, jumpin’ 
out of his chair an' stampin' up an' down 
the room. ‘I have no garden. It’s gone. 
Every vestige of it is in the belly of a con- 
founded goat this minit." 

"A goat?" sez I, lettin’ on to know 
nothin'. 

“ Yes,” sez he, “a goat, a cursed yellow 
animal with the appetite of a rhinoceros an' 
the digestion of a stone-crusher. Why the 
Almighty ever wasted a swarm of locusts on 
the ancient Egyptians I can't tell, when one 
goat would have devastated the whole 
valley of the Nile. I'll murder her,” sez he, 
prancin' round. "I'll be hanged for her, 
or at any rate prosecuted. What’s the 
handiest way of killin’ a goat, Pat? " sez 
he, stoppin' an' lookin' at me very vicious. 
'" An’ it needn't be too painless, either.” 

“Ye can't kill a goat, Mr. Anthony,” o 
sez I. “ If they don’t choose to die of them- 
selves the case is hopeless.” 

“ I believe you,” sez Mr. Anthony, “ about. 
this brute anyway. She has eaten as much 
garbage as would choke a main sewer, an' 
confound me but she's thrivin' on it. I saw 
her goin' up the street the other day chewin' 
a piece of a tin-can as if it was sugar-stick. 
Come up to the house, Pat—I’m finished 
here—till you see the havoc she has done.” 


N' sure enough there was a sore change 
come over Mr. Anthony's front garden. 
There wasn't a leaf or a twig to be seen 

anywhere. The very bark was off the 
bushes, an' the only green left about the 
place was the paint on the railin's. 

“ Look at it, Pat," sez Mr. Anthony, very 
pitiful. ‘‘ Will you just look at it? An’ one 
week ago that was the finest front garden 
in Ulster, aye in Ireland." 

“TIl hold you what you like," sez I, 
“it’s a case of pure religious bitterness. The 
Taylors have trained the goat to eat the 
parish priest’s garden, an’ she’s devoured 
yours in mistake." 
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:' Ill hold you what you like that you're 
a blasted old fool," sez Mr. Anthony, flyin’ 
into a rage. “ What the divil does a goat 
care about parish priests? She’d eat the 
saddle off King William's white horse just as 
fast." | 

“ Well, you're surely not goin’ to let her 
get the better of you, Mr. Anthony?” 
sez I. " I never saw you bested before.” 

"Now did you, Pat? Did you? An’ 
I'm not bested this time," sez he, perkin' 
up. "I'll circumvent her before all's over, 
only I haven't just hit yet on how to do it." 

" Have you tried barbed wire ? ” sez I. 

" Have I tried blazes ?”’ sez he. '" Have 
I tried a machine-gun? If I put barbed 
wire all round the house—an' nothin' less 
would do—how am I going to get out and 
in myself? But I've tried sticks, an' I've 
tried stones. I tried tying up a dog to one 
of the bushes, an' all he did was to scrape 
up the whole of my Spring bulbs, about 
the only thing the goat couldn't have done 
for herself. I tried hirin' wee Sonny Morrison 
to keep her out while I was at the office, 
an' she near butted him through the hall 
door. Come on inside till we have a drink. 
We might devise somethin’ over a drop of 
whisky." 


STOOD lookin’ out of the window of his 

dinin’-room while he was gettin’ the bottle 

out of the sideboard, an' as I looked 
here what comes up the street but the goat 
herself, draggin' a long rope after her with 
an iron stake at the end of it that she had 
been tethered to. She stuck her head in 
between Father Connolly's railin's two or 
three times; but she had ate everything 
within reach long ago, an' the front gate 
. was closed, so she came on to Mr. Anthony’s, 
I suppose, just to see if there was any pro- 
vender left. I said nothin'. 

She wandered about a bit, cleanin' up 
two or three pieces of bark here and there ; 
an' then, as Mr. Anthony came forward with 
the bottle, he spotted her. 

“There she is, by Heaven," sez he, 
slappin' down the whisky an' makin' for 
the front door. ‘‘I have her this time," sez 
he, pullin' a big blackthorn stick out of the 
hall-standà as he went. “ Come on an’ help 
me, Pat." But I let on I never heard him 
an' went back into the dinin'-room to see 
the fun through the window. For thinks I 
to myself, if he's as unhandy with a stick 
as he is with a gun, the Lord knows who 
it'll light on. 

When I looked out of the window the 
goat was on the garden path, between Mr. 
Anthony an' the gate, an' as full of fight 
as a badger. Every time he raised the 
stick she up on her hind-end an' butted at 
him wicked. Neither him nor her had 
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got a blow in yet as far as I could see ; but 
just as I sat down on the window seat she 
made a wicked charge. Mr. Anthony gave 
back, the stone steps took him behind, an' 
down he sat on them with a thud that 
jerked the eyeglass out of his eye an’ wrecked 
it into flinders. The goat, seein’ her chance, 
butted in hard, an’ would likely ha’ wrecked 
Mr. Anthony’s eye as well as the glass if he 
hadn’t grabbed her by a horn with one 
hand. The next minit he was on his feet, 
an’ the pair of them was spinnin’ round each 
other like a dog chasin’ his tail. 

'" Let go, Mr. Anthony, let go!” sez J, 
throwin' up the window. 

"Ican't," he gasps at me. “ If I do Ill 
fall, I'm that giddy ; an' then she'll massacre 
me. Come out an' help me." 

But with that the goat shook herselí 
free, an' out of the gate like a sky-rocket, 
with her tail twitchin' a hundred to the 
minit, pullin' the rope after her. Mr. Anthony 
gave a couple of staggers an' then stood 
swayin' on his feet as if he was in an earth- 
quake. 

'" Come off the rope," I shouts ; for I seen 
what was goin' to happen. But I was too 
late. That very minit the rope tightened 
like a fiddle-string, an' I think the first part 
of Mr. Anthony that hit the ground was the 
back of his head. I jumped out of the 
window, an' at the same time Father John 
run round out of his garden, where he'd 
been watchin' the last round, an' between 
us we armed Mr. Anthony into the dinin’- 
room. 

Presently he opened his eyes and looked 
round him. 


" What happened, Pat? " sez he. So I 
told him. 
“Was that it? " sez he. “I thought I 


had hit myself on the head with the stick. 
Go away, Father John," sez he. '' I want to 
say what I think about that horned cor- 
morant, an' it'S goin' to be no place for a 
Christian clergyman.” 

“ Don't be sinnin’ your soul an’ wastin 
your time," sez Father Connolly. ‘ Let 
the three of us put our heads together an’ 
see what we can do." 

'" You wouldn't think of havin' a word 
with Mrs. Taylor, your reverence ? "' sez I. 

“I would not, Pat," sez Father John. 
'" I'd sooner face the goat. That woman 
has a tongue like sulphuric acid. But bere's 
Mr. Anthony has the gift of the gab, an' a 
deal of practice; maybe he could soother 
her a bit." i 

" Good gracious,” sez Mr. Anthony, 
leppin’ up. ‘ An’ I never thought of it. Of 
course that’s the thing to do. PN go an’ 
see her this minit. " I'nr not afraid of her 
tongue. I never saw the woman yet I 
couldn't talk round if I laid my mind to it. 
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Half a sovereign and a bit of soft soap an’ 
the goat is banished. You’d better come 
with me, Father John,” sez he, goin’ out 
into the hall for his hat. “ It’ll be worth 
listenin’ to, mind you." 

" Better go by yourself, Mr. Anthony," 
sez Father John. “ You can tell me all 
about it when you come back.” 

“Don’t move, then, for ten minits or 
so,” sez Mr. Anthony, makin’ for the door. 
"I'll have good news for you when I do 
come. Should I get her to kill the goat or 
sell her, Father John ? " sez he, pausin' on 
his step. 

“ Just do the best you can, Mr. Anthony, 
sez Father Connolly. “ I'll leave it in your 
hands. . . . He thinks because he talked 
round Miss Livingston he can blarney the 
whole female sex, Pat; but I doubt he'll 
know more about it before we see him 
again.” 

We sat there crackin’ for five or ten 
minutes, an’ then Father John riz to his 
feet an’ looked out. 

" Here he comes, Pat," sez he, “ an’ he 
certainly hasn't been long. Saints an’ 
angels!” he cries, “ what has hap- 
pened to him?” 

An’ when I looked out here was 
Mr. Anthony walkin’ up the garden 
path lookin’ like a sea-lion come up 
after a dive. Every stitch on him 
was pourin' water, an' when he 
bent his head the rim of his hat 
would baptize him with a fresh 
splash. 

“In the name of all that's won- 
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derful what has happened to you, Mr. 
Anthony?" sez I, when we'd got him into 
the kitchen. 

“It was that she-divil, Mrs. Taylor," sez 
he, gaspin' between every word. “ Reach 
me the dishcloth till I wipe my face; an' 
Mary "—to the girl—'' do you run for the 
whisky. This is a case of bronchitis, or 
maybe pleurisy.” 

“What did you say to the woman, Mr. 
Anthony ? ” sez I. 
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The next minit he was on his feet, an’ 
the pair of them was spinnin’ round 
each other like a dog chasin’ his tail. 
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" What the divil would I say ? ” sez Mr. 
Anthony, in a rage. “ I told her I wanted 
a few words with her about her goat.” 

“ An’ what did she say, Mr. Anthony?” 
sez Father John. 

"She didn't say anythin'," sez Mr. 
Anthony. ‘She was washin' the kitchen 
floor, an’ she just riz up an’ threw the 
bucket of dirty water about me."  An' 
with that he went off into a string of oaths 
that beat all I've ever heard from him, an' 
that's sayin' somethin' ! 

“Mr. Anthony, Mr. Anthony dear," sez 
Father John, "stop, stop. Think of your 
immortal soul." 

" Well, then, Father John,” sez Mr. 
Anthony, '" do you curse her for me, in a 
regular way, an’ see if that'll have any 
effect.” 

' I'll do nothin’ of the sort," sez Father 
Connolly. *“ Iņ the first place," sez he, “I 
question whether it would have any effect. 
You see, Mr. Anthony," goes on the old 
eman, winkin' at me, “ she's an Orange goat, 
an' I doubt whether I'd have any jurisdiction 
over her. In my opinion, the curses of a 
parish priest would hop off her like hail- 
stones. Then there's another thing that I 
think you were forgettin’ when you were 
usin' that shockin' language—to curse any- 
thing is to wish the divil to enter into it. 
Now the beast is bad enough as it is, but 
what harm she might do this town with 
the divil inside her there's no man could 
tell." 

" I don't care if she butts down the Town 
Hall," says Mr. Anthony, very savage, “if 
the walls'll only fall on her. The divil is 
in her," says he. | 

“Tut, tut," sez Father John, "that's 
wicked talk; you’ll have no luck after it. 
Show a Christian spirit to the poor animal. 
After all, she’s only actin’ after her nature. 
Just do as I’m doin’. Look on her de- 
predations as a trial that has been sent you 
for your own good. Maybe it’ll take a 
while off your time in Purgatory.” 

"I don't believe in Purgatory,” sez Mr. 
Anthony, ‘‘an’ I'm not very sure that I 
believe in the divil. But divil or no divil 
]'ll best that brute yet.” 

“Well, you won't,". sez Father John. 
" Mark my words, you won't. I've been a 
bit of a gardener ever since I was a curate, 
an' I've come to the conclusion that goats 
are part of the first curse, an' that there's no 
use strugglin’ against them. An’ to back 
my opinion I'll tell you what I'll do. You 
know that little silver-mounted fowlin’- 
piece of mine that you've been breakin' the 
Tenth Commandment about ever since you 
shot that snipe with it by mistake ? Well, 
you have a copy of Titian's Holy Family 
on your wall there that has no business to 
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be in the house ot a blasphemer like your- 
self; an' I'll wager my gun against it that 
the goat bests you in the end.”’ 

“Done!” sez Mr. Anthony. " Youre 

witness, Pat. An’ I'll put a time limit on 
the bet. I'm to be married this day month. 
If I haven't got the better of that goat bc 
fore my weddin'-day the picture is yours.” 
.. '" ['ll be shootin’ snipe on my honeymoon, 
Pat," sez Mr. Anthony, when Father John 
had gone. * PIN fetch the gun with me 
just to show what I can do.” 

“Take care you don't be shootin’ Mrs. 
Anthony," sez I. ‘ Ye blew the ear ot 
Simon Kirkwood's mule with the same wee 
gun. But ye haven't got the gun vet 
an’ judgin' by the way you've come of 
with the goat while I've been about, ve 
never will.” 

“ The gun is mine as sure as if I had her 
hangin’ on the wall there," sez he. "Itsa 
sin to take her off the old man on a cer- 
tainty; an' if he hadn't said I shot that 
snipe by accident I wouldn't take her oti 
him. The goat is as good as dead th: 
minit. I have it all planned. It must have 
been that bucket of water that cleared my 
head. The only thing that's botherin' me 
is, should I send Mrs. Taylor a pound o! 
conscience money or thirty shillings ? ” 


T wasn't a week after till I got a note 
from Mr. Anthony askin’ me to call al 
his office. 

“ Shut the door," sez he, when I went int¢ 
his private room. He walked up an’ dowr 
the floor a couple of times before he spok: 
again, an’ I could see something had vexc: 
him. 

'" Pat," he bursts out suddenly, '' what’: 
about a fair price for a yearlin’ calf ? "' 

“ A yearlin' calf ?"" sez I. “ You're not 
going into the cattle trade, surely ? ” 

' No,” he sez very short, “ I am not." 

He walked up and down the floor again, 
lookin' a bit shamefaced. 

“It’s that d——d goat," he bursts out, 
hittin’ the desk a thump that made the 
inkbottle throw a somersault into the waste- 


paper basket. '' You mind me tellin' you 
I had a plan ? ” 
"Ido,"sezI. "What was it? ” 


'" As I passed the church comin’ from that 
woman Taylor's, it came on me like a flash 
that green yew-tree leaves would kill anv- 
thin' on four feet. So I stole a branch out 
of the churchyard a couple of nights after 
an' left it in the front garden, with two 
cabbages for bait.” 

'" An’ did she eat it ? ” sez I. 

" She came in the very next day an 
devoured the cabbages an’ everythin’ else 
movable about the place barrin’ the knocker 
on the front door; an’ would you believe 
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me, the divil a lip she ever put on thet 
yew.” 

" Well," sez I, " what odds if she didn't? 
There's no harm done ? " 

‘Is there not ? " sez Mr. Anthony. “ Is 
there not ? A yearlin' bull-calf of Ferguson, 
the butcher's, came 
gawkin’ 
road yesterday 
evenin’—the greedy 
brainless brute—an’ 
he ate it. What 
have I to send Fer- 
guson ? ” 

"Is the bullock 
dead ? " sez I. 

“ Oh, dear, no, not 
at all," sez Mr. An- 
thony, grindin' it out 
in a kind of a cold 
rage. "It's his birth- 
day, an’ I'm sendin’ 
Ferguson a cheque 
to buy him a silver 
rng for his nose. 
Don't you know as 
weil as I do that 
green yew-tree leaves 
would kill a rhino- 
ceros ? "' 

“Not if he didn't 
eat them,”’ sez I. 

“I don’t. care a 
curse," sez Mr. An- 
thony. * She’ll eat 
them yet, or, any- 
way, she'll eat some- 
thing that'll not be 
good for her health. 
You're laughing at 
me, Pat, but I'll best 
her before I'm done, 
an’ I'll win that gun, 
too. It's three weeks 
to the weddin', an' 
there'll be a funeral 
in the Taylor family 
before that, or mv 
name's not Anthony. 
Oh, by the way, Pat,” 
sez he, as I riz to 
Eo, "are you going 


down the å ; A 





the same, Mr. Anthony, but if you don’t 
mind, I'll walk to the auction.” 

“ I suppose you think I can't drive the 
car," sez he. : 

“Well, of course," sez I, seein’ him 
bit huffed, '" you're more used to horses.” 

" Horses or cars, 
they're all the same 
to me," sez Mr. An- 
thony. "It's all a 
matter of hands. lf 
you can drive one 
you can drive the 
other." (‘‘ An’ that’s 
the God's truth," sez 
Ito myself.) ‘‘There’s 
my certificate," sez 
he. "I didn't get 
that for nothin', did 
I? Itell you I could 
drive that car in an' 
out among ninepins. 
I'll call for you at one 
o'clock, an' more than 
that, I'll bring you 
word of the death of 
that yellow divil of 
a goat at the same 
time.” 

There was no help 
for it short of insult- 
in’ Mr. Anthony for 
ever; so at one o’clock 
on the day of the 
auction I told the 
wife what part of 
the kitchen floor I'd 
buried our bit of 
savin's in, an' got up 
beside Mr. Anthony. 

I must ha' had 
some decent body's 
prayers; for he 
fetched me to the 
auction an' back 
again as steady as a 
rock. We reached 
Ballygullion about 
dusk, an' just as we 
entered the town it 
come into my head 
that he had never 


out to Kirkwood’s 
auction this day 
week ? " 





walkin’ up the garden 
path lookin’ like a sea- 
lion come up after a dive. 





mentioned the goat. 
"Have you won 
that gun yet, Mr. 


“Tam,” sez I. 

“I have carriage of the sale," sez he. 
" Call round for me at one o'clock an’ I'll 
drive you out. Did you not know ? " sez 
he, seein’ me starin’ at him. “I've got a 
two-seater motor-car for the missus an' 
myself to go about in. I have it home these 
four days." 


" Four days? " sez 1. “Thank you all 
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Anthony ? " sez I. 

The car took a twist in his hands, an' 
run near half up the Meetin'-house steps. 

“ I'll never win it," sez Mr. Anthony, when 
he had quieted the car down again. '' Never, 
by Heavens—an' I thought I had her, 
too. I put my revolver in my pocket the 
cther night, an' was temptin' her out the 
Drumquin Road with two carrots. an' 
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damme, when she had the 
second carrot ate she up 
an’ butted me into Jack- 
son's mill-dam. She may 
eat the front gate an' the 
railin's an' finish up with 







































An' just as he spoke, out 

of his garden comes the 

goat, an' dashes in front 
of the car. 


> 


the hall-door steps as far as I’m concerned. 
I’m done with her. Hold hard, Pat," sez 
he, as he came near his own house. '' There's 
a sharp turn into the garage.” 

An’ just as he spoke, out of his garden 
comes the goat, an’ dashes in front of 
the car. 

Mr. Anthony let fly an oath, an’ I 
uttered a prayer. The car took a swoop on 
two wheels, an’ just as we were about half 
a second from Eternity an’ Peter Mason’s 
gable-wall away it swooped round on the 
other tack an’ straight for Mr. Anthony’s 
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own railin’s. I shut my eyes. There came 
a terrible crash. I bounced off the glass 
screen an’ back into my seat again; an’ 
the next minit Mr. Anthony was scramblin' 
over me an' out of the car. 

“Quick, Pat!” sez he. 
hand." 

I jumped out after him, an' here was the 
goat lyin' in the road. 

"In with her into the car," 
Anthony. ‘‘ Nobody’s seen us yet. 
an’ open the yard gate.” 

Away I went like a hare; but before I got 
that length Mr. Anthony whizzed past me 
into the garage without wait- 
in' for the gate to be opened. 
I picked up one of his lamps 
and ran after him. 

The two front mudguards 
an' the other lamp were in 
porridge, but Mr. Anthony 
didn't care a rush. 

‘What did I tell you?” 
sez he. ' Didn't I say I'd get 
the better of that brute ? You 
thought she was goin' to be 
too many for me. You know 
youdid, But I never worried. 
I'm hard to beat, Pat, at the 
law or anythin' else. I just 

bided my time, 
an' when my 


, chance came I 
lepped at it. 
ee Did you mark the way I 


headed her off with the 
first turn of the wheel till 
I got her sideways on, an’ then 
gave her forty miles an hour in 
the ribs ? You thought I was 
goin’ into the railin’s, didn’t 
you?” 

“ I thought you were goin’ a deal farther," 
sez I, ‘‘ an’ takin’ me with you.” 

“ Tut,” sez he; '" you should know me 
better than that. I could drive that car 
round the edge of half a crown. I’ve been 
loafin' about the roads these two days with 
her, just waitin' my chance at the goat. Aha, 
ye ould divil ye," sez he, hittin' the car- 
cass a kick, ‘‘ you didn't know the man 
you had to deal with. Away in to Father 
Connolly for that gun, Pat. Wait,” sez he, 
takin’ a skip, “ begad I have a great notion. 
Don't say a word to Father John till my 
weddin'-eve. Come down that night an’ 
take in the news to him for me. He'll be 
thinkin' he has got the better of me, an' 
it'll be all the greater come-down to him. 
I'm not spiteful, mind you, Pat; but I 
did not like what he said about that snipe. 
Don't forget, now ; say about seven o'clock." 

So down I went to Mr. Anthony's the 
night before his weddin'; an' here he had 


" Give me a 


sez Mr. 
Run 
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a very nice wee supper set in the dinin' room. 
He was standin' on a chair hammerin' a 
nail in the wall. 

" Away in to Father John,” sez he, “ an’ 
tell him the whole story, an' fetch back the 
gun. He's comin’ to supper at half-past 


scven, an' I want to have it up on the wall 


here just below the picture he isn't goin' 
toget. Hurry now; I'mon eggs till I get that 
gun in my hands. It'll be a terrible come- 
down to the old man," sez he, “ but he 
asked for it. He should have known better 
than back himself against me.” 

But the old man wasn’t a bit put about. 
“ Sure I saw the whole thing from my bed- 
room window,” sez he. “ If I hadn't rapped 
in a quick prayer between the two curlikews 
he took on the road it's in Purgatory the 
pair of you would be this minit. Take 
him his gun," sez he. "I hope he does 
no harm with it. But that was an 
unlucky beast; an' I wouldn't be too 
sure. Anyway, Pat, whcever he shoots, 
take care an' let it not be you. Tell him 
I'll be in presently.” 

When I entered Mr. Anthony's hall he 
took a race at me with his hands out. 

" Hooh ! " sez he. “ Give me it." An’ 
with that the two feet flew from him an' 
down he went like a sack of coals through a 
man-hole. When I picked him up he let 
a shout out of him. 

" My arm, Pat! My arm! I believe it's 
broke.” : 

“ I do believe it is,” sez I, feelin’ it very 
gingerly. 

“ Fetch me in an’ lay me on the dinin’- 
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So I did 
' till 


room sofa," sez he, groanin'. 


‘that. 


" Lie there, Mr. Anthony," sez I, 
I run for the doctor." 

“ Aye, do, Pat," sez he, in a half-whisper. 
“ An’ then you'll have to bring word to 
the Livingstons.  There'l be no weddin' 
to-morrow, now. This is a six weeks’ job at 
the very least. But before you go unhook 
that picture an’ fetch it an’ the gun in to 
Father Connolly's."' 

“But why, Mr. Anthony?” sez I, 
gapin’ at him. “ Sure the goat had nothin’ 
to do with this.” 

“ She had everythin’ to do with it," sez 
he, sittin’ up a bit an’ raisin’ his voice. 
““Confound her, she’s immortal. The ghost 
of her is buttin’ old Nick round the lower 
regions this very minit, I'll take my oath. 
I had her skin dressed an' laid on the hall 
floor, thinkin' generations of the Anthonys 
would wipe their feet on the misbegotten 
brute; an' it was that I slipped on. Maybe 
I overdid it, Pat,’’ sez he, leanin' back again 
an’ closin' his eyes. “ I had my victory over 
her, an' I wanted to rub it in ; an' now she 
has bested me in the end. Father John 
was right. I should have showed more 
Christianity towards the poor animal. I 
shouldn't have hit her with the car. Tell 
him Isaid that. He's a good old man. An', 
Pat "—he hesitated a minit or two—— 
“ Yes, do," sez he. “Pd better make a 
clean breast of it and not bring ill-luck 
on all the young Anthonvs to come. Tell 
him I did shoot that snipe by mistake. I 
was aimin' at a water-hen.” 
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BETTY 
A Personal Close-up of 
Britains Favourite Film Star 


HEN a reporter from 
a leading London 
- daily newspaper 


rushed in to Miss 
Betty Balfour recently and informed her 
that, as the result of a competition, she 
had been voted easily the most popular of 
all British film actresses, she sat bolt 
upright, with a little startled look in her 
eyes, and exclaimed, '' Good heavens! Now 
I shall have to live up to it! " 

Which, of course, is just the sort of thing 
Betty Balfour would say. Indeed, that 
spontaneous remark was characteristic not 
only of the real Betty as her friends know 
her, but also of the little shadow-person upon 
whom the cinema public has so whole- 
heartedly bestowed its affections. “ Tip- 
toes,” the little chorus girl who won her 
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BY 
FENN SHERIE 


BALFOUR 


way to fame in the film-story, 
"Love, Life, and Laughter,” 
would almost certainly have 
made a similar ejaculation in 
like circumstances, whilst even ‘‘ Squibs,” 
the Cockney flower-girl, or ‘‘Mord Em'ly," 
the little maid from the slums, would have 
expressed the same thought—though prob- 
ably in some less refined phrase such as 
“Blimey! That’s done it!" To meet 
Betty Balfour in the flesh is to discover 
that every character she portrays upon the 
screen is imbued with her own delightful 
personality. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to convey to 
her admirers exactly what kind of a person 
this little fair-haired, blue-eyed slip of a 
girl really is. To put it very simply, there 
is "no nonsense" about her. Both in 
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private life 
and in the 
studio, as well 
as on the 
screen, she is 
"everybody's 
pal," utterly 
devoid' of 
conceits, af. 
fectations, and 

















At the age of six. 


petty whims. Full of 
human sympathy and 
bubbling over with good 
humour, she is—in the 
words of one of the 
studio electricians— 
"one of those people 
you can talk to." Be- 
yond this our eulogies 
must cease, 
for Betty 
Balfour 
hates flat- 
tery almost 
as much as 
she hates the 
sight of her 
own face on the screen. 

This may appear to 
bean extravagantstate- 
ment, but it is perfectly 
true. Whilst nothing 
pleases her more than genuine apprecia- 
tion of her work—say in the form of 
letters from her admirers all over the world 
(which, by the way, already average about 
five thousand annually)—she is at the same 
time so extremely conscientious that when- 
ever she views one of her own films she can 
think of nothing else but “ how much better 
it might have been." That is probably the 
secret of her ever-increasing success—she 
is not rendered stagnant by self-satisfaction. 

Betty—one instinctively drops the sur- 
name as a mark of affection, and not of 
disrespect—is one of those rare creatures— 
a former “ infant prodigy ” who, though no 
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At the age of twelve, when she made 
her first professional appearance. 
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longer an infant, remains a prodigy. Her 
talent and beauty were childhood's gifts, 
but, instead of fading with the approach of 
womanhood, they have steadily developed. 
Now, at the age of twenty-two, enhanced 
perhaps by a little spark of devilment, by 
a keen sense of humour, and, above all, by a 
tremendous capacity for real hard work, 
they have brought her to a position of 
world-wide popularity. And when it is 
added that she remains 
utterly unspoiled and in- 
tensely ambitious: it will 
be realized that the pos- 
| sibilities for her future 
| are almost unlimited. 
| At the age of two she 

was adopted by an uncle 

and aunt, Colonel and Mrs. 
i| Wood, who encouraged 
and developed her natural 
talents in every way. To 
this day “Auntie "—a 
generous, broad - minded, 
good - natured soul — re- 
mains her dearest com- 
panion. 

“ As a child she was a 
perfect little demon,” Mrs. 
Wood told me, with a sly 


( glanc eat her niece. ' If 
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ever we took her 
to a theatre or a 
music -hall, she 
would always 
insist upon giv- 
ing us a repro- 
duction of items 
from the per- 
formance as soon 
as we got home. 
One evening 
when we had 
company she 
astonished us 
all by giving an 





At the age of fifteen. Sing. 


ing “Le Réve Passe” in 
the revue E ciu Graces.” 
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imitation of the late Marie Lloyd, and, to 
our discomfort, the song she selected for 
the impersonation was “ Don’t you think 
my dress is just a little bit—just a little 
bit—not too much of it? " 

" Oh, but I was good sometimes," pro- 
tested Betty, with an appealing glance in 
my direction, “ There were days when I 
was as quiet as a mouse. I remember that 
in one of the spare bedrooms there was a 
little recess curtained off as a sort of lumber 
store, and this I furnished as my secret 
hiding-place. I took blankets and books 
and chocolates and all sorts of things in 
there, and I would sometimes remain hidden 
for hours upon end—doing nothing else but 
thinking. I remember that my principal 
day-dream was based upon a 
vague hope that I might some 
day be turned into a kestrel, so 
that I could spread my wings 
and fly out to sea.” 

" Yet," interjected Auntie, 
“despite all her childish 
dreams, she hated to be treated 
asachild. I remember on the 
first occasion I ever saw her— 
before she was three years old 
—a supercilious youth of eighteen 
called out to her over the 
tea-table, ‘Pip, pip, Baby.’ 
She promptly retorted, 

' Rats to you!’” 

Isuggested that, although 
her talents were perfectly 
natural, Miss Balfour must 
have had some lessons in 
her art. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Wood, 
"as a matter of fact / 







we had her taught he 
dancing because she JI EN 
used to fall over her Z^ -s 


feet when she walked ! 
When she first went 
to the dancing class she was bitterly dis- 
appointed because they would not let her 
perform the famous dance of Salome before 
she had learned some of the more elementary 
steps. At elocution classes, too, she was 
always chosen to recite the most dainty 
fairy-like poems, but at home she always 
preferred to give something a little more 
dramatic, such as the speeches of Lady 
Macbeth. 

Although as a child she was much in 
demand for “ At Homes,” Betty’s first 
public appearance was not made until she 
was nearly twelve years of age. This was 
on the occasion of a charity concert before 
an audience of five hundred children, when 
she deputized for two artistes who had 
failed to appear, giving over an hour’s 
performance, which included mimicry, reci- 
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In the character of “Sally "—ker first film part. 


Betty Balfour 


tations, singing, dancing, and, to every 
body’s surprise, concluded with an im 
promptu speech ! 

From this arose other engagements for 
charity, at one of which she was seen by a 
leading revue producer, who, hearing her 
recite a little French poem that had been 
taught her by her native governess, and 
being impressed by the purity of her accent, 
offered her the part of a little refugee girl 
from Louvain. As a point of interest it 
may be mentioned that she was actually 
the first actress to step on to the stage in a 
revue under the auspices of Mr. Charles 
Cochran. Her success in this part was so 
marked that a certain producer, believing 
the statement that she was only twelve 
years of age to be a showman's 
“dodge,” offered her Doris 
Keane’s part in “ Romance,” 
which, of course, she declined 
with thanks. 

It was about this time that 
Sir James Barrie came up to 
her in the wings one day and 
said, " Do you know you are 
my ideal Wendy?” It was 
also in 1914 that Mr. Welsh, of 
the Welsh-Pearson Film Com- 
pany, first saw her, although 
the outbreak of the war pre- 
vented him from engaging 
her at the time. It was 

in a revue called '' Airs 

and Graces" in I917 
that she made her first 
individual hit. To fill 

a gap between two big 

scenes she was sent 

before a front cloth all 
by herself. Dressed as 

a French fo?/t she sang 

with wonderful dra- 

matic intensity and 

fervour the stirring 
war-song, '' Le Rêve Passe," and although her 
name did not even appear on the programme 
the public and the critics were wildly 
enthusiastic at the remarkable performance 
of this fifteen-year-old wonder. Yet, thanks 
to the careful guidance of her devoted 
guardian and her own simple common 
sense, the success never turned her head. 

Meanwhile Mr. Welsh had not forgotten 
her, and at the end of her revue engage- 
ments he endeavoured to get into touch 
with her. He advertised in several 
theatrical papers, but to his surprise 
received no reply, and it seemed as though 
she had suddenly disappeared. 

What had really happened, however, was 
that she had been the victim of an air raid 
—a bomb having dropped within twenty 
yards from the flat in Maida Vale where she 
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As "Squibs," the flower-girl. 


young man’s candidature. 


was staying, hurling her out of bed and 
dashing her against the fireplace. 
managed to get downstairs to attend 
to her aunt and uncle, one of whom 
had been blown from her room into 


the corridor, whilst the 
other was also severely 
shaken. It was not until 
the following morning 
that Betty discovered 
that she had broken two 
ribs and had also lost 
her voice, which was not 
restored to her for several 
months, 


As" Tiptoes," the little das sid who re that some day she would become 


“Telling dua 
off " for corrupt practices in connection with her 
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Nearly a year later, however, she 
was able to resume work, first with 
the revived “ Follies ” under Dan 
Everard, and later in “ Medora,” 
where Mr. Welsh at last succeeded 
in running her to earth. Thence- 
forward she devoted her attentions 
| entirely to film work, and her past 
successes, now almost forgotten by 
the majority, paled into insignifi- 
cance in the light of her new 
triumphs. š 

She was now seventeen years of 
age when she was offered the part 
of "Sally" —a slovenly little 








y -— TENER an M.P. For this scene an exact 
replica of the House of Commons’ interior was 
built in the studio, and one or two genuine M.P.'s 
took part. The gentleman in the grey suit is 
Sir Will'am Bull. 


-a 


domestic servant 
—in a picture 
called “Nothing 
| Else Matters." 


| “ After a few 
| days’ work in the 
| Studia: Mt. 
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her producer, told 
me, “we began to 
] realize that, as a 
fiim actress, she 


| George Pearson, 


a star. A scene from “ Love, Life, and Laughter.” had tremendous 
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Betty Balfour 





A graceful figure in a picturesque set- 

ting. According to her producer, Betty 

Balfour's moods are greatly affected 
by her environment. 


fellow-actors, and, indeed, the 
whole staff. When she is 
present in the studio there is 
never a dull moment. I re- 
member upon one occasion 
she was required to fall down 
a flight of stairs. In re- 






hearsing the scene she 
found that the bumping 
on the stairs prevented 


her from gliding smoothly 
from top to bottom, so 
we arranged that the lid 
of a packing-case should be 
concealed beneath her skirt to 
act as a sort of toboggan, 

“ Betty executed the fall per- 
fectly, and when she arrived at 
the bottom her facial expression 
was too funny for words. As 





Another scene from " Love, Life, and Laughter." " Tiptoes," now 


a famous star, re-visits the garret of former 


the part for which she was cast she had to 
make up to appear ugly and slovenly, which 
she did without hesitation. I noticed, 
however, that as soon as she smiled her 
face became transfigured, and all her ugli- 
ness disappeared. So, at the close of the 
story, when the two lovers were embracing, I 
introduced a 'close-up' of Sally's smile. 
When shown subsequently at the trade show 
of the picture, that little portion of the film 
evoked more applause than anything else, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it definitely 
marked the turning point in her career. 
"By the way," Mr. Pearson added, 
" Betty's irrepressible sense of humour 
is a great joy to her producer, her 
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soon as I noticed it, I called 
out ‘Hold that, Betty— we'll 
take a close-up!' Her reply 
was, ‘All right, but for goodness’ sake be 
quick ; there's a nail sticking into me! ' ” 

Betty's own impressions of her initiation 
into the art of the cinema are equally 
interesting. 

“When I first went to the studio I had 
an idea that film acting would be great 
fun," she told me. '' I soon discovered that 
it was very much harder and infinitely 
more exacting than stage work. Encouraged 
by kindly words from Mr. Pearson, I 
struggled through the part of ‘Sally’ 
fairly well. But—oh !—when I saw myself 
on the screen at the trade show! I was in 
such a state of nerves that every time the 
audience laughed I honestly believed that 
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location," said Betty, “ we were 
unable to rehearse it before taking, 
and, of course, we could not 
introduce a make-believe police- 
man in place of the regular con- 
stable on duty. So Mr. Pearson 
went up to the ‘bobby,’ ex- 
plained that we were making a 
film, and that when I walked up 
to him and asked him the way to 
Jermyn Street, all that he was 
asked to do was to point the 
way. He concurred quite affably 
—-though had he known of our 
real intentions he would probably 
have been rather angry! As it 
was, as soon as I got the signal 
that the camera-men were turn- 
ing, I dashed across the road and 
said, ‘ Hullo, constable!’ .‘ Hullo, 
miss!’ he replied; then, before 


















































they he had time to realize what was 
were happening I had flung my arms 
jeering. 


Even their 
applause I mis- 
took for irony, 
and I made up my 
mind that I would 
never step before the 
camera again. When it was all 
over I dashed out of the theatre, 
went straight home, and shed 
bitter tears of disappointment. You can 
imagine my surprise when, on the following 
day, Mr. Welsh rang me up to congratulate 
me upon my success, made me promise 
never to act for any other company, and 
added that he was sending on a cheque for 
an extra hundred pounds to encourage 
me in my efforts!” 

Then followed other films in which Betty 
Balfour*was starred, the ''Squibs " series 
being particularly popular. The exploits 
of the little Cockney flower-girl gave her 
wonderful opportunities for broad boisterous 
humour, of which she was not slow to 
take advantage. “I have a tremendous 
admiration for the Cockney folk," she 
told me. ‘‘ They are so good-natured, 
so witty, and so thoroughly self-reliant.” 

An amusing incident occurred during 
the taking of '' Squibs Wins the Calcutta 
Sweep." The scene was in Piccadilly 
Circus. Squibs was seated amongst the other 
flower-sellers round the fountain, when she 
was supposed to be informed by a number 
of newspaper reporters that she had won the 
famous sweepstake—whereupon she had to 
throw one of the men's hats into the air, 
dash across the road through the traffic, : 

i i i “Oh, boy, where are you now ?'—a touching little 
S Pee n Egi seinen ae b which, though it appears on the screen for less 


i7 than a minute, oncapied more than five hours of patient 
As the scene was filmed on the actual effort in the filming. 
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round his neck and given him two whopping 
big kisses. It took him a few seconds to 
recover his composure, and all he could 
ejaculate was, ' 'Ere—'ere, I say . . .'—by 
which time I had jumped into a car with 
Mr. Pearson and driven off, leaving Robert 
to be mercilessly chafíed by two taxi-men. 
The result when shown on the screen was 
simply perfect—- but I do hope he has for- 
given me for my impertinence ! 

“ By the way, it is remarkable how many 
people seem to believe that ‘Squibs’ is 
a real live character. After the release of 
the film I have just mentioned, for example, 
I received dozens of letters congratulating 
me upon winning the Calcutta Sweep, many 
of them asking for money ' on the strength 
of it.’ Again, at a suburban cinema which 
I visited incognita not long ago I heard two 
dear old charladies discussing me. 

'"* Well that Betty Balfour ain't ‘arf 
a nib,’ said one. ‘ Fancy startin’ in the 
Walworth Road and then winnin’ all that 
money and becomin’ an M.P.! And now 
she’s married a copper and settled down— 
so I reckon that’s just about finished her.’ 

“ So many people have been disappointed 
at the announcement that 
we are not going to make 
any more ‘ Squibs' pictures 
that they may like to know 
the reason. It is simply that 
I do not wish to become 
'stale.' If I were to con- 
fine myself to one char- 


acter only, I am 
sure that more or 
less 'machine- 


made' pictures 
would eventually 
result. 

"Mention of 
'Squibs, M.P.’ 
reminds me that 
there is a queer 
little coincidence 
associated with 
this film. At the 
first public pre- 
sentation, in the 
Stoll Picture 
Theatre (formerly 
the London Opera 
House), I was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson, M.P., who, as 
Mabel Russell, originated 
the character of 'Squibs' 
on the stage. The film 
scenario of ' Squibs, M.P.’ 
was written long before 


Betty Balfour 


Yousee, 'Squibs' 
was put up for 
election because 
the former can- 
didate, her lover, 
was disqualified 
on account of 
some irregularity 
on the part of 
one of his agents. 
Strangely 
enough, Mrs. 
Hilton Philip- 
son’s election 
arose through a 
similar irregu- 
larity committed 
by one of her 
husband's 


agents! To add 
another link to 


the chain of co- 
incidence, Mr. 
Philipson in- 
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In "Squibs' 
Honeymoon." 
The little 
flower-girl 
dons her old 
hat and shaw! 
for the last 
time. 


formed me 
that it was 
on the stage of 

the London 
Opera House that 
he first saw the 
charming lady who 
afterwards became his 
bride." 

I ventured the re- 
mark that her work 


must bring her into 
contact with many 
interesting types. 


Mrs. Philipson was 
elected, yet it contains 
a remarkable parallel. 


A scene from the new film “ Réveillé,” in l 
which Betty Balfour appears as a war- 
time “ flapper.” 
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'" Very,” was the reply. ' Last week, for 
instance, we were doing a scene in a market- 
place, and the whole day long I had to play 
opposite a codfish. When he arrived at 
the studio he was nice and fresh, but as 
the hours passed and the atmosphere thick- 
ened he became rather unpleasant. By the 
end of the day we were not on speaking 
terms, and a tragic climax was only just 
averted by the production of liquid 'refresh- 
ment '—disinfectant for him and eau-de- 
Cologne for me. 

‘It’s a funny business. Sometimes the 
filming of a scene will go perfectly smoothly 
at the first attempt, whilst upon another 
occasion everything, seems to go wrong. 
For instance, there was a pathetic little 
scene in 'Love, Life, and Laughter,' in 
which I was supposed to be gazing out of 
the window dreaming of the lover of my 
girlhood days and murmuring sadly to 

myself, ‘Oh, boy, where are you now ?' 

'" When Mr. Pearson announced that we 
had just this one short scene to take to 
complete the day's work, it was half-past 
five in the afternoon. But, oh! what a 
bother we had! The moon jumped about all 
over the place, the lights flickered, a draught 
blew the curtains across my face, and all 
sorts of calamities occurred one after the 
other. When it was finally filmed to his 
liking it was just on eleven o'clock ! 

" Few people realize how many times 
some of the scenes have to be taken before 
a satisfactory result is achieved. Perhaps 
it is as wel. Nevertheless, it is rather 
amusing, after returning from a-strenuous 
day in the country and having succeeded in 
transferring one short scene to just two or 
three hundred feet of celluloid, to be met by 
a dear old lady—as I was recentlv—and 
asked, ' Well, dear, and how many of those 
lovely film plays have you made to-day ? ' 
'Talking of old ladies reminds me that when 
we were filming ' Wee MacGregor's Sweet- 
heart' in a small Highland village we per- 
suaded the oldest inhabitant—a dame of 
about ninety—to appear before the camera 
in the course of the play. It was only a 
few minutes’ work, she was well paid for 
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it, and she accepted the money with evident 
delight. But, as she waddled away, we heard 
her mutter to herself, ‘ Aweel—it’s a mean 
way of earnin' a living.' " 

To watch Betty relating an amusing 
anecdote is in itself a delight. Her mobile 
features, her vivacious gestures, and her 
natural bent for mimicry are all brought into 
play as she speaks. In serious mood she 
is equally interesting. Ask her to talk 
about the future of the film, and her face 
immediately lights up with an expression 
of intense and earnest enthusiasm. She 
contends that the cinema is a tremendous 
power for good, that it reaches a public 
infinitely more vast than any stage play can 
ever do, and that is why she has forsaken 
the stage for the film. It is her sincere 
belief that she has a mission in life to 
bring sunshine and happiness into the lives 
of those who find existence a little drab, 
and to convey to those in our Colonies, 
and, indeed, in all parts of the world, an 
impression of British life and British ideals. 
In proof of her sincerity it may be added 
that, although she has received several 
tempting offers to go to California, she has 
politely but firmly turned them down. 

Her patriotism, as well as her versatility, 
is given ful play in her latest film, 
“ Réveillé "—a story of the war and the 
aftermath—which ranges from the broadest 
comedy to the most poignant tragedy, and 
is inspired with many touches of true 
genius. 

It is, perhaps, her absolute sincerity 
in everything she undertakes, revealing 
itself in the characters she portrays, that 
has made her so popular with members of 
her own sex, Whilst remaining essentially 
feminine, she is not in the least '' fluffy." 
Men pay her the homage of respect and 
affection not merely because she is a woman, 
but because she is—well “just Betty." 
Thus she has established for herself, all 
unconsciously, a personality that is devoid 
of all the superficialities of convention and 
pretence, in which all her admirers recognize 
the embodiment of their ideals of the happy 
freedom of modern girlhood. 
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who were: passing into the 

It was some 
time since I had seen him. 

"What are you up to 

nowadays ? " I asked, taking a seat beside 


(s BADLANCE. MOD LAUNE dining room: 


was a financier with 
a sense of the future. 
He was also purely English. 

He was a tall, lean man, clean-shaven, 
with a half-humorous and half-sardonic 
expression, and a roguish, boyish blue 
eye. He looked on life not from the 
point of view of one who is immediately 
interested in what goes on, but as one 
who wishes only to discover what things are 
leading to. This attitude gives an effect of 
detachment which is enigmatical, especially 
if, as in Ballance's case, it is accompanied 
by a very shrewd knowledge of affairs. 

I encountered him in the lounge of the 
Blitz Hotel one evening. We were both 
waiting for friends with whom we were to 
dine. Idiscovered him sitting behind a palm 
tree, eyeing the crowd of well-dressed folk 
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him. “Tve heard nothing of your exploits 
recently.” 

“I'm buying horses,” he said, with a 
peculiar light in his eye. 

“ Horses ! ” I exclaimed. 
another war, or what ? "' 

“No, I don't expect another war. The 
war-chests are too empty still. We sha'n't 
have another war for some time." 

“ Then why are you buying horses ? ” 

“I'm buying horses because I like them." 
He crooked his fingers round the fine gold 
chain that suspended his eyeglasses, and 
smiled at me in his peering, short-sighted 
way. “They're nice animals. I feel I | 
can't possess enough of 'em. I'm buying | 


“ Do you expect 
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them everywhere. I’ve got agents working 
for me in Asia Minor, in America, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Africa. Think what a useful 
animal the horse is. It’s got four legs.” 

"* That's true," I replied. 

“ And nice strong muscles." 

Nes.” 

“It’s a patient animal, too.” 

“Quite. Still, they eat a lot.” 

"There's plenty of grass and oats and 
bran. There is always plenty of that. I 
don’t worry about what comes from the 
surface of the earth, Millington.” 

“ What do you worry about ? " 

"lI worry about what comes from below 
the surface. Now, horses aren't interested 


in what comes from below the surface of the 
















There 

stood my car 
in the sunlight—-was 
she already a thing of 
the past? Down the 
road the strings of 
horses were moving 

slowly towards 


London. (29 
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earth. No animal is. That shows their 
good sense. They’re only interested in 
what’s on the surface. So am 1.” 

I was still qnite in the dark, and told 
him so. 

“If I were to tell you why I'm buying 
horses, you wouldn't believe me. Nobody 
would." He tinkled his glasses against 
the gold ring that he wore on the little finger 
of his left hand, and his eyes looked sar- 
donically upon the crowd of diners who 
passed up the steps towards the glass doors 
of the huge dining-room. ‘‘ Nobody ever 
believes in what happens. That's why it: 
happens. Why don't you buy some 
horses ? " 

." I really don't need any. 
another car." 
“ What make ? ” 
'" A thirty-horse-power Crusader. It's 
about the only car turned out nowadays 
with engines and parts that will last more 
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I've just got 
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than a couple of years. She’s a fine engineer- 
ing proposition, Ballance. It’s a treat to 
drive her.” 

“Td rather have thirty horses," he said. 

“What on earth would be the good of 
having thirty horses ? " I exclaimed, vexed 
that he did not share the enthusiasm I felt 
for my new Crusader. ''If you used the 
whole thirty together you wouldn't be able 
to go faster than one of them could go. 
My car can average thirty-five in a long trip 
comfortably. A horse—no ! " 

“ The borse has definite limitations.” 

‘“ It certainly has." 

He nodded. 

“The more I think about limitations, the 
more sense I see in them. If you had thirty 
horses under the bonnet of your car, you 
could feed 'cm on grass and oats. But 
you've got a lot of machinery instead. 
What do you have to feed it on ? " 

'* Petrol, of course.” 

'" Yes. Petrol of course. You never 
saw petrol growing in a field, did you? 
There isn't a petrol shrub or a petrol flower. 
You can't sow petrol. If you could, I 
wouldn't buy horses, even if they had six 
legs apiece and muscles as big as bolsters. 
Petrol comes from beneath the surface of 
the earth. Everything that is a damned 
nuisance comes from there. Diamonds, for 
instance." 

I was silent. | 

‘How much does your car do on a gallon 
of petrol ? ” 

'" About twenty miles.” ` 

“Twenty miles with a gallon of petrol. 
Where's the petrol gone when you've gone 
twenty miles ? There's no manure in petrol 
vapour. It doesn't go back to the earth. 
No, it's gone for ever, and you have to get 
another gallon out of the earth. Now with 
the horse it's different." 

“Are you going to try and re-introduce 
the horse into Western civilization ? ” 

“I’m not going to try. I'm going to be 
the man who owns the horses when Western 
civilization goes to the earth for another 
gation of petrol and finds there ain’t any 
left." 

At that moment he rose and left me with 
anod. A party of men and women had just 
come in and he went to greet them. My 
own friends arrived a little later. During 
dinner I mentioned that Ballance was buying 
horses all over the world. 

" What for?" they asked. 

" I don't know. As far as I can make out 
he believes that petrol will give out.” 

There was a chorus of laughter at the 
absurdity of the idea. 

'" Why, petrol came down twopence only 
last week, because they struck new oil four 
months ago in Mexico," said one. 
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II. 

ALLANCE is a strangely impressive man. 
He has the power of being impressive 
without intending to be. I could not 
shake off the memory of his words. We went 
to a music-hall after dinner, and everything 
was merry enough. There was plenty of 
laughter, of colour and noise, of jokes and 
bright eyes and pretty dresses. I possessed 
my new Crusader. My bank balance was satis- 
factory. I felt in good health. There had been 
no cloud on my horizon until my conversation 
with Ballance that evening. And the cloud 
that now hung there had no proper reason 
to exist. I did not believe Ballance, and in 
any case what concern was it of mine if 
petrol did fail in the far future ? Yet in the 
midst of laughter I constantly found myself 
staring at the cloud, which I could not get 

rid of. 

If I had known Ballance merely as a 
dismal prophet, I would have paid no 
attention to him, and his words would have 
had no effect on me. But he was not in any 
sense a dismal prophet. He was a remark- 
ably shrewd man, whose calculations, though 
simple enough, were usually right. He was 
very wealthy. He had made his money, as 
far as I could make out from what I had 
heard, by foreseeing a few very simple and 
plain events—plain enough, that is, after 
they had taken place. But the spectacle of 
his agents throughout the world silently 
getting a controlling interest in horses, while 
he sat, with his half-humorous, half-sardonic 
expression, in London, amidst all the 
evidences of the increasing popularity of 
motoring, with petrol coming steadily down 
in price and machinery getting cheaper, and 
mass production on the increase and facilities 
for easy purchase alluring the most im- 
pecunious inhabitant of flatland and villadom 
to possess a car—this spectacle seemed so 
paradoxical and absurd that I could not 
understand why it gained such a hold on my 
imagination. It was, perhaps, the absurdity 
of it that made my imagination play round 
it that night while I lay in bed unable to 
sleep. 

Next morning I took out my new Crusader 
and went for a fine spin into the country. 
Its glittering aluminium body was beautiful 
to behold. I felt that she was a living 
goddess obedient to my desire. What a 
marvellous thing a car is! Is there any 
piece of mechanism so beautifully organized 
and so easy to handle? I stopped in a 
village a hundred miles from London to fill 
up with petrol. A red-painted pump was 
fixed in the road outside a cycle shop, and I 
drew up beside it. As the man filled my 
tank I reflected that nearly every village 
in Great Britain had these pumps. Every- 
where, in all directions, in town or country, 
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petrol was systematically supplied. Every- 
where, going in every direction, north, east, 
south, and west, were motor-cars of every 
description. Millions of explosions in millions 
of cylinders, millions of pistons dashing up 
and down, millions of gallons of petrol 
gurgling into tanks, millions of tyred wheels 
turning—all the world over. What a tre- 
mendous activity ! What a tremendous giant 
organism it all was! How impossible to 
conceive that it should ever die and fall 
away into nothing because there was no 
more petrol to course through its arteries ! 
How could that be possible when all the 
machinery of its vast body was standing, all 
the enamelled cars with their ingenious 
engines, and the factories behind them 
continually turning out new ones ? Motors 
had come to stay. They would never disap- 
pear. What, as one of my guests had said 
the evening before, did people do in the 
days when there were no motors ? 

I turned my Crusader towards London, 
pushed down the accelerator and ate up the 
miles, and five gallons of petrol as well. 


III. 

T occurred to me that evening that I would 

| ring up Ballance and ask him to dine 

with me. Idid not expect that he would 
accept my invitation. He was a great man, 
simple enough in his habits, but nevertheless 
a great man. I was agreeably surprised to 
hear his manservant reply on the telephone 
that Sir George would be pleased if I would 
come and dine with him instead at eight. 
After I had dressed I found I had half an 
hour to spare, so I decided to walk to 
Ballance's house, which was across St. 
James’s Park. As I strolled along Picca- 
dilly, the great roar of London traffic filled 
the air. The streets seemed to contain an 
endless band of moving cars and buses. I 
tried to cast back my mind to the days 
before motors were common, but my 
recollection was dim and I could not con- 
struct the picture clearly. This great mass 
of traffic, these thundering and swaying 
buses, the continual pulsation of engines, 
that began in the early morning and con- 
tinued until far into the night—for it only 
ceased, or almost ceased, for a brief space 
every twenty-four hours—had become a 
part of daily existence, and to think myself 
out of it, back into the days of horse traffic, 
was not possible. As well might I try to 
think myself into a London before gas was 
introduced and before water-pipes had been 
laid, or when the grass grew in the fields 
round Mayfair. 

Ballance had a genial, hospitable vein 
in him. We dined in a small room in his 
big house, and were waited upon by a single 
servant. After dinner I asked if the subject 
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of conversation of the previous evening was 
permissible, as I wanted to ask some ques- 
tions. 

“You ask any questions you like," he 
said. ''I always tell people anything I 
know.” 

“ Isn't that rather risky for a financier ? ” 

“Not in my case. It may be for some. 
When you make money out of the general 
tendency of things, as I do, and not out of 
artificial situations, as most others do, there 
is no risk.” 

“Why do you think petrol is going to 
fail ? " 

He screwed up his eyes and looked towards 
the ceiling as if he were listening for an 
answer. Then he lowered his head and 
carefully moved his wineglass farther away 
from his plate. 

'" I don't exactly think," he said. ‘ Have 
you ever noticed that it is quite true that 
troubles never come singly ? ” 

“ I have noticed that," I replied, eagerly. 
' [t took me years to notice it, but it is 
quite true. They come in waves." 

“You knew the saying long before you 
realized it ? ” 

4€ Yes.” 

“When you realized it, in fact, you 
probably thought you had made a remark- 
able discovery, until you happened to 
remember the proverb that you had used 
yourself a hundred times without realizing 
what it meant ? ” 

I nodded. He nodded also and moved 
his wineglass back. 

“ That is how things go," he said. “ You 
live to discover only a small fraction of 
what you say every day in familiar phrases. 
Now I began to realize for myself that 
Nature increases to excess what she is 
just going to take away. I thought I had 
made a discovery. I struggled with the 
dim idea and tried to pin it down, when I 
suddenly found it lying pat before me in a 
book that I happened to pick up. It is an 
ancient Chinese proverb. There it was, in 
those words. Nature increases to excess 
what she is just going to take away. I 
understood it at once. You may have 
read it yourself. But I bet you haven't 
discovered it. You can read all the wisdom 
of the world in a week or a day, or perhaps 
an hour. But vou can’t understand a 
millionth part of it unless you have lived it 
into realization." 

“Then you thought that petrol would 
give out because there is so much motor- 
ing?" 

“I knew that something must give way, 
and I wondered what. So I began to make 
inquiries—very careful ones, too, I assure 
you. I went into oil and the distribution 
of oil and the life of oil-bearing regions. 
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After I had finished these inquiries I began 
to buy horses.” 

“So you believe that motoring is 
doomed ? ” 

‘‘Doomed ? Why use such a word? It 
will die out. And not only motoring, but 
machinery in general. It is finished." 

“ But not for hundreds of years." 

“ Oh, some men live a kind of existence 
for fifty years after they are finished. But 
if I thought the age of motoring would last 
for hundreds of years yet, I wouldn’t buy 
horses." He pointed a finger at me. '' See 
here," he continued, '' the end of motoring 
will be very quick. If you knew as much 
as I do about oil and had my sense of what's 
coming you would understand why. I'll 
put it in this way. This earth we live on 
isn't any darncd old thing. It isn't blind, 
senseless, helpless, without any affairs of 
its own. It’s alive and cute, but because 
it's built on another scale it seems a bit 
slow in the uptake.” 

“ That’s only a fanciful idea.” 

"Is it?" He snorted. ‘‘ Two fleas on 
your skin might say the same to one another 
about your body. But let them nip far 
enough and long enough and they'll be 
surprised at what happens to them." He 
grinned. '' How is the new Crusader ? ” 

“ She's not short of petrol yet.” 

He circled his hand round in the air and 
pursed up his lips, giving me a sly look. 

“ She won't be just yet.” 

“ How long will it be until she is? ” 

'* It might be a year." 
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‘“ Well, that’s some relief to hear. We've 
got another year ! ”’ 
“A year's a long time, isn't it? About 


the time it takes for the earth to turn 
round and scratch. Have some more wine. 
There'll always be enough wine, Millington. 
There's no harm in wine. It's from the 
surface of the earth." 


IV. 

T is remarkable how soon we forget things. 
We forget even our grandest moments 
of insight and our most inspirin 

ideas. A couple of months after dining with 
Ballance—he had gone abroad in the mean- 
while—I had almost forgotten what we had 
spoken about, forgotten the train of imagina- 
tion I had had, forgotten almost that petrol 
came out of the earth. The Crusader was 
still, of course, the delight of my soul, but 
I had seen another make of car that was 
certainly very good. In fact, I had had a 
run in this other car and she seemed to go 
quite divinely. But, as I had said to the 
agent of the firm, I was perfectly satisfied 
with my Crusader—which was built, it will 
be remembered, to last for years—and could 
not think of changing her, although, of 
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course, there was no doubt that she was 
inclined to—but this is not the place to 
describe her defects. 

In the meanwhile petrol, after touching 
the lowest price on record, had begun to 
climb again. There was a good deal of 
outcry at this, and I was one amongst the 
many who penned indignant letters to the 
papers with my head filled with visions of 
fleshy oil kings, with long cigars stuck 
between yellow teeth, manipulating the 
market after twenty-course dinners, with 
chorus-girls dancing down the centre of the 
table. Anything that touches the pocket 
certainly does rouse violent fancies. Petrol, 
however, continued to rise in spite of my 
letter. I had dined with Ballancé in the 
early autumn. By the spring petrol was 
three shillings, and almost at once it jumped 
to three-and-sixpence a gallon. 

In my own case I could afford to buy it 
at this price, but it was vexatious and 
damped the pleasure of motoring con- 
siderably. To fill up my eight-gallon tank 
and have to pay almost thirty shillings for 
it was irritating. How that yellow-toothed 
oil king hovered in my mind! Petrol rose 
relentlessly to four shillings. There was 
now auniversal clamour, and questions were 
asked in the House of Commons. Everyone 
suspected that somebody was juggling. It 
was pointed out that an enormous number 
of people were buying cars on the hire- 
purchase system, and that they could not 
afford to use them if petrol was likely to 
remain at that level. As it was, they did 
not know whether to forfeit the cars or 
continue to pay for them, or what to do, 
and as most of these people could not 
really afford to have cars at all, whatever 
the price of petrol, they easily became over- 
wrought. 

As is always the case in such situations, 
the announcement that there was an actual 
shortage of petrol was made so obscurely 
that nobody grasped it. I,forone,certainly 
did not grasp it, but remained convinced 
that somebody was playing the fool with 
the public. Endless articles appeared on 
the subject, but none of them referred 
to the central fact that oil was running dry 
in all countries. 

It was Sir George Ballance who pointed 
it out. In the course of a published inter- 
view, Sir George stated in the simplest 
words that petrol was obtained from 
beneath the surface of the earth, and came 
up in the form of crude oil which had to be 
refined. The supply of crude oil coming up 
from the depths of the earth was diminishing 
rapidly both west and east, hence it had 
been necessary to raise the price of petrol 
because it was becoming more and more 
precious and there was not enough to go 
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" See here," he continued, “the end of motoring will be very quick. 
much as I do about oil you would understand why." 


round. This last phrase astonished every- 
one. It seemed incredible. 

The newspapers quoted Ballance’s words 
all the world over. They hailed him as a 
great authority, a man with extraordinary 
insight and marvellous penetration. His 
golden phrase that there was not enough oil 
to go round enlightened the whole of 
humanity. The oil kings ceased to be the 
object of vindictive declamation. People 
no longer shook their fists at them far into 
the night in clubland, flatland, and villadom. 
They were not to blame. Sir George—who 
was an extraordinary man, of course—had 
explained the situation in a way that no 
newspaper and none of the well-known 
journalists of the day—who are so copious 
in striking articles which never mean any- 
thing—had been able to explain it. There 
wasn’t enough oil to go round. Oil was 
failing. In a report of a further interview 
with Sir George, it was stated that he had 
said that the output of oil was not only 
rapidly diminishing, but that it would 
probably entirely cease. This was a most 
startling assertion. It caused a tremendous 
sensation. No one had expected it. People 
had understood, from the report of the first 
interview with Sir George, that the rise in 
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If you knew as 


the price of petrol was not due to the 
nefarious machinations of the oil kings, but 
to the fact that there was not enough oil to 
go round. But the public had not got as 
far as the realization that oil might cease to 
exist. The genius of Sir George Ballance 
was necessary to point that out, and when 
it did so an extraordinary nervousness 
swept over the entire Western civilization. 

The confidence in Western civilization 
seemed to be menaced. 


V. 

HE morning upon which the second 
interview was published in the news- 
papers I received a letter from Sir 

George. It was laconic. 

“ Would you like to buy thirty horses ?— 

G. B." 1 

I threw it aside and opened my newspaper. 
I looked first at the price of petrol. It had 
risen to eight shillings and sixpence a gallon. 
My eye then caught the heavy type in which 
the headings of the interview with Ballance 
were printed. 

" No MORE OIL. 
STARTLING THEORY. 
GEORGE BALLANCE." 

I read every word of that article and laid 


EARTH RUNNING DRY. 
INTERVIEW WITH SIR 


A Sense of 


down the newspaper. It was impossible. I 
could not believe it. I recalled the conversa- 
tion in the lounge of the Blitz Hotel in the 
autumn of the previous year, but it still 
seemed fanciful and unlikely, even though 
petrol was so high. I was ready to accept 
the view that petrol was high because there 
was a temporary shortage. I had ceased 
to blame the oil kings and wish them in the 
fires of hell. I had decided to use my car— 
by the way, I had sold my Crusader and 
bought a Juno, a most wonderful car, as 
pliant as a willow—only for the week-ends 
until the price of petrol became easier. 

But I could not agree with Ballance 
in thinking that petrol would cease to exist. 
The earth might be running dry of oil, but 
petrol—well, of course, if the earth really 
was running dry of oil, petrol would cease 
to exist, and as that was quite unthinkable, 
it was impossible that the earth was running 
dry of oil. The earth was an enormous size. 
Imagine a can of petrol in comparison to the 
size of the earth! I heartily wished some- 
body would publish one of those illustrated 
articles on the subject with the dome of 
St. Paul’s and Mount Everest on it. How 
many cans of petrol, piled on top of one 
another, would reach the height of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle ? What was the daily con- 
sumption of petrol in the world ? Would the 
tins reach the top of St. Paul’s or the top of 
Mount Everest? I really scarcely knew 
if the world used a million or a hundred 
thousand or ten million gallons of petrol 
a day. | 

After breakfast I strolled round to the 
garage where I kept my new Juno. The 
manager of the garage, an ex-officer, looked 
glum. 

“ What's the matter ? " I asked. 

“ Matter? Did you see what Sir George 
Ballance says? No more oil! Earth run- 
ning dry! That's a nice outlook for me." 
His eye roved over the rows of shining 
cars that were congregated under the glass 
roof of the garage. 

“It's all nonsense,” I said, warmly. 
“ Ballance doesn't know what the earth 
contains. Why, since the internal combustion 
engine was invented we can't have used 
more than what amounts to a cupful of the 
total quantity of oil lying in the earth. 
This shortage is temporary. "They'll strike 
new oil before a week is out." 

“ But the oil's failing in Baku, in Peru, 
in Mexico, and all over the place. I've heard 
of one oil-well failing or one district running 
dry, but never of the whole lot failing to- 
gether.” 

“ Bah!” I said; “it’s nonsense. Why, 
if petrol gave out, the whole of civilization 
would have to change its habits. It’s incon- 
ceivable.” 
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“ Then it seems to me the whole of civiliza- 
tion will have to change its habits,” he 
muttered.  ''I don't like it. It’s never 
happened before in this way. They say 
petrol will jump to double the price before 
to-night. We can't get it. There have 
been five hundred gallons on order for the 
garage for a week past, and I can't get a 
drop. They've taken off half the London 
buses, and are jerking the fares up every 
hour. Look at all these cars here. A month 
ago most of them would have been out 
by this time. Now the owners leave them 
all the week and take them out on Sunday." 

“ It doesn't matter to you. They pay rent 
for them just the same.” 

“Do you suppose I depend only on the 
rent paid for garaging them ?"' he said, 
angrily. '' Petrol, oil, repairs, ty-es, cleaning, 
overhauling—all that brings me in cash. 
The more a man uses his car, the better 
pleased I am." 

“ I shouldn't worry. Nothing will happen." 

He looked at me with sombre fiery eyes. 

“ Were you in the war, Mr. Millington ? " . 

és Yes.” 

“ Didn't that teach you that things you 
can’t imagine can happen?" He laughed 
shortly and turned away. It was only natural 
that he should be nervy. I went to my 
new Juno. Her lines were splendid, and 
on the road she was all she looked. 

I left the garage and walked up a side 
street into Piccadilly. As the manager of 
the garage had said, they had taken half 
the London buses off the road. This made 
a considerable difference to the volume 
of traffic. There was also a much smaller 
number of private cars and tradesmen’s vans. 
It was possible to cross the street with ease. 

Looking down Piccadilly and seeing the 
wide gaps in the stream of vehicl:s gave a 
faint sense of disaster. The volume of 
traffic and the great din of its passage had 
hitherto sung a brazen triumphant song 
that reassured the Londoner. It was the 
harsh song of progress in an age which, 
hurrying with increasing complexities, re- 
quired a strident loud music to drown its 
anxieties. It was a visible and audible proof 
that all was well, that things worked pro- 
perly, that business was prosperous, that 
people were going the right way, that money 
was plentiful, that God was in His heaven, 
that there was nothing to fear. The streets are 
all roaring with traffic—all’s well with the 
world! This was the unconscious influence 
of the traffic, which I only became aware of 
through its absence. A chill feeling crept 
over me as I watched the broken and nar- 
rowed stream flowing intermittently past 
me. A newspaper poster caught my eye: 
“ Earth running dry of oil. Petrol nine 
shillings.” 
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VI. 

ETROL was fourteen shillings a gallon 
next day, and that was an entirely pro- 
hibitive price. All the London buses 

were withdrawn from the streets. All lorries 
and commercial vehicles ceased running. 
Only a very few private cars appeared. 
The streets of Lon- 

don were _ almost (UD 
empty. People could 
walk across from 
pavement to pave- 
ment without look- 
ing round. They 
could stand in 
groups in the middle 
of Ludgate Circus 
and discuss the 
weather, if they 
wanted to, without 
danger. The disloca- 
tion of trade was 
incalculable. 

Of course, it was 
rather enjoyable be- 
cause it was novel, 
and people got some 
new sensations, but 
everyone felt a grow- 
ing apprehension of 
disaster in the air. 
This sudden with- 
drawal of mechan- 
ical power was mys- 
terious. What would 
happen next? Would 
coal cease? If coal 
ceased, machinery 
could not be kept 
going, and without 
machinery where 
would modern civil- 
ization find itself ? 
Factories would 
close, railways would 
be unused, tubes 
would b: silent, there 
would be no elec- 
tricity, no gas, no 
oil. Animal or 
vegetable fat would become the sole illu- 
minant. It would take an hour to get 
from Hampstead to the City. It would take 
days to get to Manckester and weeks to 
reach America. Newspapers would be hand- 
printed by candle-light. Civilization would 
be thrown back one hundred, two hundred, 
a thousand years. 

We should still have telephones and 
telegraphs, but no means of swift locomotion. 
We should know what occurred in Australia 
or Japan in a few seconds, but what a 
singular discrepancy there would be between 
the swiftness of the transmission of news 
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and the slowness of the transmission of our 
bodies! England would become large again. 
York would be far distant by coach, and 
Edinburgh an adventurous expedition. The 
entire spirit of life would change. A new 
race would emerge in every Western land, 
a race of craftsmen who rooted themselves 

in their native 
i ground. Character 

and dialect would 


arise again. The 
towns would con- 
tract. The great 


combines in business 
would break up and 
the movements of 
centralization, the 
modern substitution 
for roots, cease. 

But there was no 
evidence of coal ceas- 
ing. That layer of 
modern civilization 
and all that be- 
longed to it was not 
threatened. But the 
superimposed layer 
of motor traffic was 
removed at one 
stroke. 

I had a tank full 
of petrol in my 
Juno, so I took her 
out into the de- 
serted streets. 
People stared at me. 
Their looks were 
almost hostile. It 
was as if the first 
days of motoring 
had returned, when 
a car was regarded 

as an invention of 

the devil, and the 

‘drivers of horse- 
buses vented their 
wit on it. I felt 
it was awkward 
having to sound my 
horn. People re- 
sented it. I went out into the country 
north of London. I did not see a single 
car of any kind. The trains were running 
as usual. I met a string of horses moving 
towards London, led by a man chewing a 
straw. He stared at my car. A few miles 
farther on I met more horses. 

I drew up on a lonely heath, where the 
gorse was flaming. I felt sad. The sense of 
disaster had gripped me. At last I realized 
that petrol had perhaps ceased for ever. I 
walked slowly over the heathland. What 
did it mean to me? It meant a great deal. 
A motor-car had become the chief factor of 
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my life. I was always motoring, motoring 
here and motoring there, always arranging 
trips and going to places for the sake of 
motoring to them. I liked taking people 
out. I liked lunching in the country, 
driving out to distant golf courses, driving 
down to the sea, driving up to Scotland, 
driving to and fro. I liked my car to be 
admired. I liked to talk motoring shop. It 
gave me most of the meaning I found in life. 
A strange admission, perhaps, but true 
enough. What would I do without a motor— 
without speed—without independence ? 

There stood my Juno in the sunlight amid 
the golden gorse, perfectly shaped, faultlessly 
neat and complete, almost living—and was 
she already a thing of the past, finished, 
dead ? Down the road the strings of horses 
were moving slowly towards London. 

Well, there was one man who knew what 
to do at this strange moment, when fate 
had turned the wheel of progress back with 
sudden violence. That man was Sir George 
Ballance. Horses were moving all the world 
over, and Ballance was the controller of them. 
He would be busy enough. People would 
gradually find out that he was the Horse 
King. Scme would recollect that he had 
said he was buying horses for months past, 
and they would understand, as I now under- 
stood, why he had been doing it. I smiled 
at myself. At the Blitz Hotel and at his 
house I could not comprehend him, although 
he had told me enough. Now it was all quite 
plain. 

I climbed into my Juno and turned 
south for our last ride together. 


her 


N coming into London, I happened to 
turn up the Euston Road, where second- 
hand motor shops abound. I descended 

uponone of them and inquired—merely out of 
curiosity—what they would give me for the 
car. I was told that they were not buying 
any more cars. They were quite polite until 
I said I would take two hundred for her. 
One of them, a little dark man with a 
cigarette between his lips, spoke :— 

“Take the darned thing away! What 
the devil do you think us want with 
cars ? "' 

He spoke so violently that I thought it 
wise to retire. All down the Euston Road 
and Great Portland Street little groups of 
men with anxious faces stood at the doors 
of the motor-showrooms. I drove my Juno 
into her garage and left her there with half 
an inch of petrol in her tank. That was the 
last time I drove her. Petrol was now over 
a pound a gallon, and rapidly mounting. 

No one knew what to do. The feeling of 
disaster had increased. Civilization seemed 
menaced. Of course, religious-minded folk 
saw a warning from Heaven in the situation. 
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I must confess that I did not entirely escap: 
from this notion myself. The sudden cessa- 
tion of oil was curious. It looked almost a: 
if a supernatural agency was at work. | 
think most people felt this even if they dii 
not say so. Vast bodies of men were thrown 
out of employment, but there were no nots. 
People were touched with a kind of awe. 
No one, perhaps, had realized before how 
vulnerable our modern civilization was, and 
how easily it could be thrown into disorder. 
and even paralyzed. I may be wrong, but :: 
often seemed to me that with the awe people 
felt there was a trace of relief. Could it te 
possible that people were relieved tha: 
motor-cars had vanished ? Was it possible 
that people didn't really believe in modern 
civilization ? I have often wondered. 

The Government tried to deal with the 
situation. Doles were distributed. It was 
still hoped that oil would be struck again. 
and that the former wells would begin to 
yield. Some scientist tried to account for 
the cessation of oil by a theory connectci 
with the attractive forces of the moon and 
planets, and talked of an oil-tide; other: 
advanced the idea that there had been 


some deep subterranean displacement which. 


had caused the oil levels to sink beyond 
reach ; others said it was due to an actual 
exhaustion. Nobody knew how the situa- 
tion should be taken.  Motor-car makers 
did not know if they should continue 
making cars. People who had cars did not 
know whether they should keep on paying 
garage fees. The omnibus companies, with 


‘their thousands of motor-buses, did not 


know whether to buy horses or not. A week 
passed by in this great uncertainty. Trades- 
men began to buy horses and order vans. 
The carriage-builders began to get bus. 
Garages began to be turned into stables. 
Very gradually horse traffic began tc 
increase in the streets. A few ancient horsc- 
buses appeared, the drivers wearing top- 
hats and flicking their whips as of old. 
Hansom cabs and four-wheelers crept out of 
odd corners and were snapped up eagerly. 
A new traffic appeared, slow-moving—in- 
credibly slow-moving it seemed at first— 
singing another song, and exhaling another 
odour. The harsh music of the age oí 
progress was softened. New expressions 
appeared on people’s faces. They looked 
calmer. They were less hurried. 

By the end of a month motor-cars were 
things of the past. They were nowhere to 
be seen. The volume of horse traffic steadily 
increased. Horses began to pour into 
Europe. They poured into England. The 
former roar in the streets was replaced by 
a rumble and the clip-clop of hoofs. Pro 
cessions of horse-drawn lorries bore motor- 
cars away from garages—where, I know 
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They gave up erecting the huge, ugly shops 
along Regent Street. Somehow they did 
not seem necessary. That kind of archi- 
tecture began to look dead and staring. Thev 
B began, within a year, to build in a different 
style. Style in everything, in fashion, 
art, and architecture, in dancing, in drama, 
in cinema films, in novels, in manners, began 
to change. Domestic life began to reappear. 
People stayed at home. Newspapers 
changed. The nervous, meaningless, sensa- 
tional style of journalism faded away. The 
short snappy paragraph vanished. Phrases 
changed. Familiar words passed away. 
People’s voices altered. And, strangely 
enough, there seemed to be more room in 
the world. There seemed to be fewer people. 
I met Sir George Ballance driving in the 
Park in his carriage and pair. He was said 
N T ` : to be the wealthiest man in Europe. He 
wa \ A was kind enough to tell his coachman to 
stop. ‘‘ Have you got a horse ? ” he inquired. 
“ Yes," I said. ''I have got two horses. 
{ live outside London now.” 
“ Nice animals, aren't they ? " 
I nodded. 
“They steady us human beings, 
you know," he continued. ‘Got a 
nice atmosphere about them. 
We're made of flesh and blood 
like them. We're not made 
of steel and petrol. I hear 
the doctors say that ner- 
vous complaints are on 
the decline." 
“Ts that so?" 
“You look better 
yourself. You used 
to be a jumpy 
sort of fellow. 
Wonderful 
things, horses.” 
















































not. You 
could buy 
a thousand 
of the finest 
cars ever pro- 
duced for the 
price of taking — 
them away. They 
were utterly useless. 
Enormous fortunes 
were lost. Companies 
smashed right and left. t 
All the money in oil, in N 
rubber, vanished into thin 

air. All sorts and conditions 

of people were hit. It was 
extraordinary to realize how 
many concerns and how many 
people depended directly and in- 
directly on the existence of motor- 
cars. And all the great industries 
connected with oil in every form 
crumbled into nothing. It seemed at first 
impossible for Western civilization to 
stand the racket. But, somehow, things very 
slowly adjusted themselves. It was found 
possible for people to exist without oil. 

By the end of three months the horses 
were everywhere. As Ballance had said, 
the horse has its limitations. Just before 
the disappearance of petrol, the buses had 
been increased in size. 

But when the horses came back the 
little horse-bus came back too. And aero- 
planes disappeared for good, to everyone’s 
relief. What use were they ever? How 
diminutive the horse-buses looked! All 
the vehicles looked diminutive, like toys. = 





Processions of horse-drawn lorries 
bore motor-cars away. 
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(Letter to the Head of the Whitney De- 
partment Store at Oriole City from Mr. 
Philip Ware.) 

January 21, 1924. 
ANTLER HOTEL. 
R. GEORGE WHITNEY, 
Whitney Department Store, 
Oriole City. 
Sir: Here is the OPPORTUNITY 
for which you have waited so long ! 
A young man with (1) brains 
(2) nerve 
(3) ability 
who lacks (1) money 
(2) beauty 
is giving you this unusual 
opportunity to become his EMPLOYER! 
He can produce 
an Excellent Education 
an Optimistic Nature 
an Eagerness to Learn. 

All that he asks is an INTERVIEW ! 

Fill in the enclosed form and mail it 
IMMEDIATELY ! 

Do it Now ! 

To-morrow may be too LATE ! 

You are under No obligation to employ 
him ! 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP WARE. 
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YOU CAN DO A 
LOT OF THINGS 
IN THREE WEEKS 
——IN AMERICA! 


(Copy of the enclosed form.) 

Place x after line indicating your 
particular sensation, “All replies 
strictly confidential. Immediate at- — 
tention given, and no expense 
attached to you. 

Mr. PHILIP WARE, 
Antler Hotel. 
My DEAR MR. WARE: 
(1) Come at once! 
(2) With pleasure ! 
(3) At last ! 
(4) My hours are — to — 
Yours truly, 
(Signature) 


manm 


(Letter to Mr. Ware's parents.) a 
YE ABODE ANTLER. 
From the future MILLIONAIRE, LITTLE PHIL, 
To Ma and Pa and BROTHER BILL: 
Greetings—Know ye, that I have arriven 
and am preparing to lay siege at this very 
moment to a firm most dignified and 
haughty. I mapped out a letter on the train 
and all I can say is that I hope whoever 
reads it has a sense of humour, or methinks 

this ambitious lad will search elsewhere. 

However, why worry ? I know I’ve got 
to get a job, and, consequently, I will get 
oné, although there does seem to be a 
goodly number of boys hanging around 
doing nothing, but perfectly willing to tell 
you all about it. 

I am living at an old-fashioned place 
known officially as the Antler Hotel, 
because Cy Miller, the owner, picked up a 
thusly decorated sign at some auction 
sale. However, for a variety of excep- 
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tionally good reasons, it is more generally 
known as ''Sighs." Mr. Miller is a curious 
man, with a knack at asking quoestions. 
He wears a long beard and he never has to 
polish his glasses, because he always looks 
over them. All that he does is to sit round 
and collect the bills. His daughter, a Mrs. 
Leonidas Spur, does the cooking ; and her 
husband, the honourable Leonidas himself, 
performs twice a day as waiter and chief 
dishwasher. He is very agreeable—agreeing 
to everything his wife says. His spouse, 
judging from the two meals I have eaten, 
is gifted with culinary ability, for the food 
5» really excellent, but not quite so good 
that a reminder from home, especially 
those cakes, would not be appreciated. 
Well, how are things moving along in 
Cliftondale ? There are about three times 
the number of people here that there are at 
home. From what I've seen of it, the 
Whitney Department Store is a good deal 
like Lothrops’—but on a larger scale. 
Whitney's is the place where I hope to get 
a job. Don't forget to forward the Record 
every week. I want to know all the news. 
Take care of yourselves. Lots of love, 
From PHIL. 


(Extracts from Mr. Ware’s Diary.) 
.JAN. 22nd. 
AITED in the hope that the special 
delivery letter I enclosed with my 
note to Mr. Whitney would reach 
me, but not a sign of it for miles around. 


So another ultimatum from little Phil must : 


need be written on the morrow. I’m 
positive that there’s room for me in that 
store, especially higher up. Wrote home 
and took a walk. Ran into Charlie Little 
and recognized him almost before I saw 
him. He certainly did have the sweetest- 
looking girl with him. She came out of a 
store later. I couldn't get her name— 
Marion something or other. Left them 
and walked through Whitney's. Hope I meet 
Charlie again, but I'd rather see her alone. 


JAN. 23rd. 

Wrote and mailed my second instalment 
to Mr. Whitney and then took a tramp 
through his store for fresh material. The 
more I think of the bluff I'm putting 
over, the more certain I am that I'm due 
for a fall, but I can't quit now. Hoped to 
meet Charlie Little, but missed him, I 
guess. May visit him to-morrow evening. 
I wonder what that girl's last name was. 
I always did like Marion as a first name— 


. but why should a girl's last name worry a 


fellow ? 


(Letter to Mr. George Whitney from Mr. 
Ware.) 
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January 23rd, 1924. 
ANTLER HOTEL. 
Mr. GEoRGE WHITNEY, 
Whitney Department Store, 
Oriole City. 
SIR : Your Teddy Bear display is 
(1) unattractive 
(2) useless 
(3) wasteful 
. With some Small Chairs, 
some Large Dolls, 
: some Imagination, 
the Story of the 
Three Little Bears could have been pre- 
sented ! 
“YOU have the chairs ! 
YOU have the dolls ! 
I have the IMAGINATION ! 
Opportunity seldom knocks twice ! 
This is the sEcoNp knock |! 
Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP WARE. 


(Extracts from Mv. Ware's Diary.) 

JAN. 25th. 
HE continued silence of Mr. Whitney 
is positively chilling. Absolutely no 
word. Went into the store to-day, 
and bought me a necktie, and what do I 
see. but that the chap at the counter has 
his cravat knotted in the neatest manner I 
ever gazed upon. Which same furnishes 
little Phil with a new idea! Still no word 
from Mr. Whitney. I’m beginning to 
think that the stamps I enclosed are wasted, 

but the advance must continue. 


((Telegram delivered to Mr. George Whit- 
ney on January 27th, 1924.) 

" Opportunity waiting in your ante- 
room. '" PHILIP WARE." 


(Letter to Mr. Ware's parents.) 
Well Forks: The command for over the 
top was given, and promptly at zero 
yours truly started going, and advanced 
to headquarters of the enemy. At last 
reports, he was resting victoriously on the 
field of battle, occupying the strong position 
of Assistant Shipper in the hitherto in- 
vincible firm of George Whitney Company. 


[he strategic value of the position is by 


no means unimportant, amounting to fifteen 
dollars a week. Further bulletins will be 
forwarded as announced. 
Love, PHIL. 
(Extracts from Mr. Ware's Diary.) 

JAN. 27th. 

ELL, old kid, the worst is over and, 
talking of the nerve, no one ever 
displayed more pure unadulterated 

gall this side of the Rubicon for many 
a year! For history’s sake, let me record :— 
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This morning I rose early and pondered 
the devious ways of forcing myself upon 
the head of a large firm, and no sooner 
having thought than I set forth to do. I 
telephoned to his office, and having been 
told that he was busy—would I leave a 
message, etc., etc., hiked to the nearest 
telegraph station, dictated a telegram, 
and ordered the messenger boy to accom- 
pany me, which same the curious and 
inquisitive youth did. We arrived at the 
lion’s lair, and I issued my orders. Where- 
upon I ran up against one perfectly good 
secretary who hailed me with the words 
that ‘‘Mr. Whitney sees no one without 
an appointment!” Nevertheless, I 
courageously held my own, and clung fast 
to a chair, waiting impatiently for my 
reinforcements to arrive. He arrived, 
bustled in, looked at me, gazed balefully 
at the ceiling, tapped his head a few times, 
and was gone. So my message went in. 
After what seemed three years I was 
summoned into the Holy of Holies and 
stood before a tall thin man trying my best 
not to look foolish. 

He sat at his desk, writing away, and 
then, all of a sudden, swung around, looked 
me up and down, and then, “ Take a 
scat, Mr. Ware!"' he said. But the way 
he said it sort of sent something up my 
back. 

I sat me down. 


NTIL your letters began to appear, 

Mr. Ware," he continued, without 

a smile or a twinkle, “I always 
believed that there were only seven wonders 
in. the world; but your vivid description 
of yourself has showed me my mistake. 
I see, however, that, notwithstanding your 
numerous gifts, you admit a lack of two 
essentials——money and beauty!” He 
turned back.to his desk. He was enjoying 
himself tremendously. I was trying to 
keep my knees still. He pushed a few 
papers about and then looked at me once 
more. “I regret to say," he continued, 


"that I can furnish you with only one’ 


of these missing attributes. If you will 
report to Mr. Norcross, he will tell vou 
how to earn fifteen dollars every week. ^" 

I thanked him the best I could. 

'" And furthermore, Mr. Ware," he went 
on, ‘‘ I shall always be glad to receive these 
interesting communications from you when 
you think of any special things you would 
like to see in the store." 

And there you are! 

Met Charlie Little at lunch, and he invited 
me to a theatre party he is giving for a 
girl to-morrow evening. The more I think 
of it, the sweeter that name Marion sounds 
to me. 
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JAN. 28th. 

I feel like writing a poem, but, believe 
me, there’s nothing harder in the English 
language than to find a rhyme for Marion. 
All I can think of is “ carry on," '' tarry 
on," “marry on" and fifteen dollars 2 
week! What Charlie can see in that Sylvia 
Hartley, the other girl with us, is beyond 
me. She’s very nice and all that, but 
when Marion is around—well, I’m sitting 
here, close to three in the morning, busv 
pining away, and I’ve only scen her 
twice ! 

Honestly, I was too nervous to enjoy the 
show! I wonder how soon before I can ask 
for a rise. Her last name is Blaine, really 
a pretty name,—but of course, when you 
compare it with Ware! Well, there really 
isnt any comparison! Marion Blaine ' 
Marion Ware! Lord! the second one is 
simply beautiful ! 

She certainly has a nice laugh. In fact, 
everything about her is a bit nicer than 
nice! It was necessary for me to take her 
home. Charlie—the nut!—escorted Miss 
Hartley, who, praise be! evidently lives on 
the other side of town. 

" Do you know, Miss Blaine," I asked, 
“that I never had a chance to talk to you 
before? Is there anything about me that 
you would like to know ? ” 

Methinks she gasped ! 

* You see," I explained gently, “ I can't 
very well propose to you until you know 
something about me! ' 

Consider for a moment, non-existent 
reader, what you would do if.you were a 
girl, and a young man whom you had only 
seen twice began his first conversation in 
the above way. 

Marion laughed, albeit a bit nervously, 
nevertheless she did laugh. Have I re- 
marked that she has a most pleasing laugh ? 

“ Let's compromise, Mr. Ware,” she said. 
“ Suppose you tell me something about 
yourself, and let the—-er—proposal go—er— 
for a while ! ” 

“ For a while," I agreed ; 
ber, only for a while!” 

She said nothing, and it was too dark 
for me to see her face. 
you that she has a most beautiful face ? 

“I am," I began, “ by no means accus- 
tomed to approach young ladies in this way, 
Miss Marion ! ” 

“ Oh," she interrupted, '' by no means ? " 

“That,” I continued severely, “is what 
Iremarked! But the present circumstances 
are unusual, and you can readily see that 
you are the circumstances! Honestly, 1 
never met a girl like you before. You " 

"I know, I know; but you were to talk 
about you.” 

'" Don't interrupt me, 


“ but, remem- 





please,” I said. 


Have I informed. 
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"I am only proving my good judgment ! 
To return to the point, and as I was say- 
ing, I've never met a girl like you before, 
and ” 

' You're off the subject, Mr. Ware! " 

“ Never, Miss Marion. I am constantly 
thinking of you! Since I met you a few 
days ago, I—well, honestly—go ahead and 
ask me a few questions about me! 
Please! '' 

Again she laughed. We were approaching 
a miniature Buckingham Palace. 

“ Go ahead ! " I urged. 





“ No. I live here!” 
"I don’t mean that. I mean—ask 
something ! " 


" All right, I wil. PH ask you and 
Charlie to call on me some Sunday after- 
noon. Is that satisfactory ? " She looked 
at me meekly. 

“ Of course. But it’s only a postpone- 
ment ! " I reminded. 

Suddenly she turned. “ I don't n” 

'" Ah,” I interrupted quickly, “ you don't 
but you will ! ” . 

And so the evening passed. 

As I read this over, I am wondering that 
I should have been able to display all that 
nerve, when at the present moment my 
heart has sunk so low it is tickling my feet ! 





(Letter to Mr. Wave's parents.) 

JAN. 29th. 

ONEST FOLKS: How you managed 

to get those cakes down to me so soon 

is beyond comprehension, but however 

soon it was they disappeared sooner. 

Within thirty minutes of their arrival, had 

I announced my candidacy for president or 

mayor, I could have had all the votes in 

The Antler. I never saw a man become 

so popular in balf an hour. Even Mrs. 

Leonidas Spur assured me that they were 

delicious, and would I ask Mother for the 
recipe ? Which same I hereby do. 

So, Dad, you were told by Mr. Lothrop 
that the business world thinks highly of 
Mr. Whitney ? Well, Lothrop ought to 
know, he’s got a place that’s pretty large 
himself. Mr. Whitney certainly is nice, 
and when vou stop to think that he's got 
a little army working for him and that he 
is very simple and unaffected, you can readily 
see why I admire him. 

Of course I have just started in to get 
acquainted with my work, but I like what 
I am doing, and that is the most important 
thing. The men are all decent chaps. 
Mr. Norcross, my immediate boss, is a bit 
garrulous, but I can forgive him for that. 

I have met a lot of nice people—Charlie 
Little, one of my great íriends at the 
front; a fine old doctor, Vincent is his 
name, a cousin to Freddy ; and some other 





people. Do you know anyone named 
Blaine ? The rain seems to like our part of 
the state, because it's been raining here all 
day. Sun shining, and then down it came 
—cats and dogs. 

I sha'n't be able to spend any week-ends 
with you yet; not for a while, at least. 
Ive got to get settled and save some 
money. Please forward tbe Record and 
tell Billie that I want to see some of | 
his poetic effusions published in it. Will 
write soon. Lots of love and kisses. 

PHIL. 


(Letter to Mr. Whitney from Mr. Ware.) 
JANUARY 30th, 1919. 
My DEAR Mr. WHITNEY: 
He was UGLY ! 
He was poor ! 
But, his wife LOvED him! 
Because he was a GENIUS ! 
He could KNoT a Bow Tie without HER 
help ! 
INFORMAL LESSONS' in the ART of 
WEARING NECKTIES 
TAUGHT at the MEN'S DEPARTMENT 
Would be BENEFICIAL 
To the sTORE 
To SALES 
To HUMANITY ! 
Yours respectfully, 


PHILIP WARE. 
(Extract from Mr. Ware's Diary.) 
FEB. 4th. 
ET Charlie Little to-day. Speaking 


of our still undated engagement with 

Marion some Sunday afternoon, I 
made him promise to call on her and sort 
of enlighten her as to what I am, and what 
I have done. I gave him a free hand. He 
did do one good thing: he told me that 
Marion is always home on Thursdays. 
A hint to the wise gathers no moss. I 
shall remember the day. He was a bit 
dumpy over Miss Sylvia Hartley, seems she 
smiled at someone a few years ago, and 
the green-eyed monster has been troubling 
him. Invited me to take a little pleasure 
trip; but no pleasure trips for mine, not 
on fifteen dollars a week. Charlie is one 
nice boy. Offered to finance me, as he put 
it, until I earn enough to live in style. 
He’s pretty wealthy in his own right. 
Well, I'm perfectly happy here, and, who 
knows, perhaps I'll be a good deal happier. 
Thursday will tell. Got letter from the 
folks, and it seems the old town was ablaze 
with Lothrop's buying out the New Tinney 
Store in Winchell. Passing something like 
forty thousand dollars like that is no daily 
event, I'll say. I can imagine the excitement 
when he puts the goods on sale. A regular 
fair, I'll bet. 
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(Letter to Miss Marion Blaine from Mr. 
Ware.) 
FEBRUARY 5th, 1924. 
DEAK Miss MaRIon: Now that you have 
read the end first, and know from whom 
this unexpected letter is, you will not be 
surprised to learn that on Thursday evening 
I shall ring your front-door bell and ask 
if you are at home. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Puiri? WARE. 


(Headlines of the Oriole 
of February 5th.) 


" Daily News’ 


Cliftondale in Flames 
Business Section Destroyed 


(Cheque drawn at the Oriole Naticnal 
Bank, February 5th.) 
Fes. 5th, 1924. 
ORIOLE NATIONAL BANK 
Pay To the order of 
Philip Ware 
One Thousand Dollars 


$1,000.XX (Signed) Charles Little. 


(Telegram from Cliftondale .to Mr. George 
Whitney of Oriole City.) 


FErB. sth. 
Opportunity arrives to-morrow morn- 
Important. 


ing nine. Must see you. 
| PHILIP WARE. 


(Extract from Mr, Ware's Diary.) 

FEB. sth. 

CAN'T believe it | 

This morning I wrote Marion a short 

note inviting myself out to her house 

on Thursday evening. I went out to mail 

it, and after dropping it into the box 

started for work, when I noticed the news- 

paper headlines, '' Cliftondale in Flames ! ” 

For a while I was scared stiff about the folks ; 

but when I read that it was the business 
section I knew that it was all right. 

Our house, thank the Lord, is over-three 
miles from the square, And then in a 
flash I realized that the business section 
meant Lothrop's—and away I went in a 
flat ten seconds to Charlie Little's apart- 
ment. He was in bed. 

“ Listen," I told him, 
sand dollars ! ” 

He closed his eyes again. 

"I know people," he says to me sooth- 
ingly, “ who need a lot more ! " 

'" Come off!" I yelled. "I tell you I need 
it!" 

'" Ring 


“I necd a thou- 


the bell Phil" he whispers 
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softly, “ and George will bring you the ice 
bag. You've got a bad headache! ” 

I couldn't wait to argue. I just yanked 
him out and scribbled an I O U under 
his nose. 

“No kidding, Charlie. 
I'm going home for a while. 
a big fire! ' 

In an instant he was serious, and off I 
was sprinting for the bank. Then—into a 
taxi, and to the station, and away to 
Cliftondale ! 

It was then I realized what I was trving 
to do and, believe me, but I was scared ! 

The first thing I had to do was to tele- 
phone or, some way or other, get hold of 
Mr. Lothrop. Feeling sure that he would 
be resting at his home I had myself carted 
over to his big mansion. The gods were 
with me! 

" Is Mr. Lothrop in ? " I asked the maid. 

“ He ain't seeing anyone! " she replied. 

"I know that," I answered, coolly, 
“that’s why I came here. Tell him that a 
business man has just come from Oriole 
City to see him." I handed her my visit- 
ing card. 

And I just followed her right in! 

He was sitting in the library, resting in 
an easy chair. He looked tired, but not 
the tiniest bit discouraged. 

He waved me to a chair. 

“Mr. Lothrop,” I began, without fur- 
ther parley, ‘‘I understand that you 
bought out the Tinney Establishment in 
Winchell.” 

He nodded. 

“ Now, sir," I went on, “I am here to 
make you an offer for the goods you hold ; 
that is, of course, providing they are what 
I think them to be. In the first place, 
they're still at Winchell, are they not ? ” 

" They're still there ! "' 

“Well, then," I said, "I am prepared 
to make a deposit of one thousand dollars 
for the privilege of securing an option on 
those goods, if, after my examination of 


I” 


them, they are satisfactory ! 


Write a cheque. 
There’s been 


REELED that off like a Friday-after- 
noon declamation. I’m not sure J 
knew myself what I was saying; but, 

even if I do admit it, it sounded swell ! 

“T'I tell you, sir," began Mr. Lothrop, 

“ this fire has just about taken every ready 
cent of mine. I need cash! Now, I paid 
fortv-three thousand dollars "U 





“ All right, sir," I interrupted, “ then I 
wil make an immediate offer, based on 
your own well-known business ability. 


I will buy the stock at the price you paid 
for it. Obviously, if you keep it, you will 
have the expenses of storage, insurance, 
and a certain depreciation in the values. I 
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am prepared to make an immediatc deposit, 
as I say, of one thousand dollars. I will 
arrange to furnish the balance within 
seventy-two hours." 

I paused. 

" May I ask what firm you represent ? ”’ 


I hesitated for a moment. “ Frankly, 
sir, I am starting out for myself ! " 
He thought for a moment. '' Well, Mr. 


Ware, I accept your offer! However, vou 
realize that the goods you purchase must 
not be sold here in Cliftondale, because I 
intend to rebuild and I expect to have a 
hard enough time with my competitors 
as itis!” 

'* Of course," I said, as if buying forty- 


three thousand dollars’ worth of goods: 


was a daily cccurrence; '' of course! ” 

He went over to his desk, and, taking a 
sheet of paper, began to write, talking as 
he did so. “ Really, Mr. Ware, the in- 
vestment is a good one, providing you can 
sell the goods immediately ! ” 

He signed the agreement, and I handed 
him ten crisp one-hundred-dollar bills. 

" Have you such a thing as a list of the 
goods in the store ? ” 

'" Here you are, Mr. Ware!" And so, 
with the typewritten invoice of the con- 
tents of the Tinney Store in my hand, I 
left—but I had to sit down on the front 
steps and fan myself with my hat ! 

I just had time to see the folks and to 
send a wire to Mr. Whitney and then beat 
it back to Oriole. So here I am wondering 
what will happen to-morrow, also slightly 
perturbed over the possibility that Marion 
does not believe in love at first sight ! 


(Note found by Miss Marion Blaine in a 

box containing a dozen roses.) 
MARION: If I don't tell you this minute 
that I love you, then I'll surely bust! And 
if I bust, I sha'n't be able to tell you 
Thursday evening—so I'd better tell vou 
now. PHILIP, 

(Extracts from Mr. Wave's Diary.) 

FEBRUARY 6tb. 

Believe me, there was no waiting for 
Mr. Whitney this time. I zipped into his 
office and was ready for him the minute 
he appeared. 

“ Mr. Whitney," I started right off the 
reel, knowing that he was accustomed to 
receiving surprises from me, “I hold an 
option on goods now contained in the 
Tinney Store at Winchell. It expires the 
day after to-morrow. I want you to 
examine that stock and see if you are 
interested ! ” 

He didn't say a word, just looked at me 
witb a quizzical air. “ You havea what ? ” 

I handed him the list and the agreement. 

He read it through carefully, then smiled 
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to himself. ‘‘ Young man, do you realize 
that you stand to lose a thousand dollars ? 
THere is no signature of any witness to this 
dotument ! ” 

“ Any document that Lothrop of Clifton- 
dale signs needs no witness! ” I replied, hotly. 

Mr. Whitney smiled. 

'* IH have to tell him that! " 

Then he lifted a finger, as if talking to 
a ten-year-old. “Now, then, young man! 
Sldwly, distinctly, and without excitement.’’ 

“ Well, sir, I heard from my folks, and 
also saw in the Cliftondale Record that 
Mr. Lothrop had bought out the stock of 
the Tinney Company, and that the price 
was in the neighbourhood of forty thousand 
dollars. When I heard yesterday that his 
place had been destroyed by fire, I knew 
that the goods would be a millstone if he 
didn't get rid of them immediately. So I 
borrowed a thousand dollars, took the 
train—and there you are!” 


WAVED my hands as if introducing 
myself to him, and then I became 
very serious. 

“ Now, Mr. Whitney, I’m in your em- 
ploy. I'm interested in this store. I’ve 
been thinking that what you need is one 
of these bargain basements where every- 
thing 7s a bargain and where everything, 
if the place is conducted right, is sold. 
This Tinnev stock will just offer you the 
chance of opening a basement with all the 
variety of choice that will make every 
woman in Oriole City bless you three 
times a day ! " 

Mr. Whitney tapped on the desk for a 
minute with his pencil “The Tinney 
Store! H'm! Hah! Well, Mr. Ware, I 
will speak to Mr. Sawyer, the chief buyer 
here, and see what he says. As for your 
basement suggestions, the directors have 
been considering that and are as yet un- 
decided.” 

“The directors?” I echoed, having 
heard that Mr. Whitney was sole manager 
and director himself. 

Mr. Whitney smiled. 
“ the directors ! ” 

Isat back, a bit abashed. 

"However, Philip,” continued Mr. 
Whitney (‘‘ you don’t mind my calling 
you Philip ?), suppose you come up here at 
two this afternoon, and I'll let you know 
Mr. Sawyer's opinion. If I take the goods, 
you will gain, I assure you; if I do not, I 
think I can arrange matters so that you 
will not lose your deposit! Also, suppose 
you dine with me this evening. I’m 
always home on Thursdays." 

I had nodded dumbly in acceptance 
when I remembered, reminded by his 
words, '" Home on Thursdays," this was 


“ Yes," he said, 
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I hastened to the door, and there stood a young lady, with a peculiar 


Thursday, the night of nights, the first 
time to see Marion alone! I didn’t know 
what to say. My misery must have shown 
in my face, for he asked, '' What's wrong ? ” 


“I’m sorry, sir," I stammered, ''1— 
“ Sure!" laughed my employer. “I 
know! She wouldn’t like it! Well, son, 


don’t worry. When you see her to-night 
tell her that your salary will be enough 
for two! Now, be back this afternoon and 
if I’m a bit late wait for me. I’m taking 
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my niece out to luncheon. You know the 
ways of women.” 

So here I am in my room, waiting for 
the hours to pass and for two o’clock to 
come. But, more still, for evening and 


Marion ! 


FEBRUARY 8th. 

'M still a bit shaky when I think of 

I all that happened yesterday, and I don't 

know that I have it all straight myself. 
Let's see! 
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At two o’clock I was sitting in the ante- 
room waiting for Mr. Whitney. He arrived 
about half-past, I should judge, and ushered 
me into his private office, smiling cheerfully. 

“Well, Philip, well buy that stock 
from you. In fact, Mr. Sawyer tells me 
that his bid two weeks ago was only 
some three hundred dollars less than Mr. 
Lothrop's, so you see we aren't really 
asleep! About that basement, I haven't 
decided yet; that will depend on an in- 
vestigation that you will make. 

The board of directors determined, 

however, that I need a confidential 
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a young lady, with a peculiar teasing 
smile in her eyes, a smile on her lips, and 
a wonderfully serene face ! 

"Come in, Marion!” boomed Mr. 
Whitney. '' You're just in time to hear 
Mr. Ware accept our offer. By the way, 
let me introduce the two of you: my niece, 
Miss Blaine—also my sole comrade on the 
board of directors—and Mr. Philip Ware, 
my secretary ! ” 

I bowed, only now that I think of it 
I'm sure I bobbed like a housemaid. 

“We must have Philip up some evening, 
Marion." He looked at me with a teasing 
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teasing smile in her eyes, a smile on her lips, and a wonderfully serene face. 


secretary who can earn, as a start, thirty- 
five hundred dollars a year, and it was 
unanimously passed that Mr. Philip Ware 
be offered the job.” 

It was then I suspected I was suffering 
from a case of postponed shell-shock ! 

There was a tapping at the door, a 
peculiar knock—two raps, an interval, and 
then a third rap. 

“ Just open it, will you, Philip ? 
special signal reserved for directors ! ” 

I hastened to the door, and there stood 


It's a 
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smile. “ He can’t come to-night because 
he has to tell a certain young lady that his 
salary will support two ! ” 

Marion was fiddling with some of the 
papers on her uncle's desk. 

Suddenly my heart gave a leap within 
me, and the blood rushed throbbing to 
my temples, for 

“ If that's all that's keeping Mr. Ware,” 
said Marion Blaine, very, very carelessly 
and very, very gently, "I think he may 
dine with us to-night ! " 
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OF | 
WIRELESS. 


NDOUBTEDLY the funnicst 
thing about wircless is that 
it isn’t. Every enthusiastic 


amateur who has toiled 
with coils and enmeshed himself in 
festoons of aerial wire in his 







Voice from 2LO: “Hullo, pets!" 
Reproduced by- permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch.” 


everybody. Besides, it would be unfair to 
lay the blame on any particular individual. 
Although the “wireless” joke obviously 
cannot be older than the invention itself, 
it has aged so rapidly that it certainly 
deserves to be relegated to a Museum for 
Classic Chestnuts. Let us, therefore, forget 
it and turn to better and brighter things. 

It has been said that the true wireless 
enthusiast prefers to make his own appara- 
tus rather than to buy one that will work. 
This may be rather hard on the “ home 
constructor,” but it is,nevertheless true 
that the new hobby has produced a large 
number of amateurs whose knowledge of the 
subject is more theoretical than practical. 
It has presented unique opportunities for the 
quasi-scientific to impress their less brainy 


Anguish of expert heckler on hearing vulneratle brethren with their knowledge of the jargon. 
arguments in electioneering speech. 
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endeavours to con- 
struct and erect his 
little "receiving : 
station " has met the ! 
incorrigible humorist 
who remarks: ‘‘Hullo, 
old chap—I thought 
this was supposed to 
be wireless!” And 
every humorist who 
has perpetrated this 
supreme joke is firmly 
convinced that he is 
the originator of it. 
In all probability he 
is right, for an idea of 
that kind, like oppor- 
tunity, comes once to tel 
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The Passenger (who has been listening at the ventilator): “ SAM can you 


me what time these wireless concerts commence 
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Nothing can be 
more disconcert- 
ing to an inquir- 
ing parent than 
to be told by a 
ten-year-old son 
that “the ampli- 
tude is incorrectly 
tuned with the 
diaphragm, pro- 
ducing a hetero- 
dyne of the 
inductance, 
thereby causing 
the microhenries 
of the variometer 
to become 
dielectric, papa.” 

The attitude of 
the average child 
towards the won- 
der of the age is, 
however, a little 


more ingenuous. 
It is recorded 
that one little 


girl whose father 
had bought and 
erected a receiv- 
ing set, which 
for some reason 
or other failed to 
function, sug- 
gested that it 
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HIS BROADCAST MASTER'S VOICE. 
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might not be the 
fault of the 
apparatus at all. 
“Perhaps the 
wireless people 
don’t know we’ve 
got one yet,” she 
said. Another 
little girl, who 
was invited by 
some neighbours 
to listen in for 
the first time, 
adjusted the 
’ phones and 
waited, but as 
soon as the voice 
of the announcer 
called “ Hullo, 
hullo,’’ she 
handed them 
back and said: 
'** You'd better 
speak to him, 
please. I don't 
know what to 
say.” 

In the 
days of broad- 
casting, before 
the programmes 
were published in 
the newspapers, 
“ Uncle Arthur ” 


early 

















THE EFFECT OF THE WIRELESS DANCE ORCHESTRA ON THE LAUNDRY. 
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TWO "HELLO" CALLS. 


had occasion, at the end 
of the Children's Hour, 
to make - an -announce- 
ment of interest to 
parents. 

"Ask daddy and 
mummy to take the 
'phones for a minute— 
or, better still, ask them 
to buy a loud speaker," 
he said. 

Whereupon a youngster 
who was inordinately 
proud of his father's 
receiving set walked up 
to the horn of the loud 
speaker and  shouted: 
*We've'got'one t” 

An amusing story 
typifying the attitude of 
modern youth towards 
authority is that of the 
two '' fappers ” who were 
being severely repri- 
manded by their father 
for misbehaviour. As 
he was leaving the room 
he concluded: ‘And 
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THE WIRELESS WIDOW. 


understand once and for all that 
I will not tolerate such unseemly 
conduct in any children of mine. 
Don’t. let me hear any more of 
it." 

"2LO now closing down," 
whispered one girl to the other. 

Of the older folk some are 
quite awed by the wonders of 
the wireless, experiencing them 
with the incredulity of the 
countryman who said when he 
saw a giraffe, “I don't believe 
it!" whilst others are full of 
admiration. 

Perhaps you have heard the 
story of the rustic who saw in 
the sky some vast letters 
written in clouds of smoke by 
an airman employed to advertise 
a certain newspaper. 

“ Martha, come quick," he 
shouted to his wife. ‘‘ There's 
one o’ they there wireless 
messages caught fire ! ” 

The following incident is per- 
fectly true. A young enthusiast 
who had made a three-valve set 
invited an elderly relative to 
listen to the various broadcast- 
ing stations. The old gentle- 
man, before settling down to 
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Visitor: " How nice for him! Now he can listen to all the best music." 
Fond Mother: “ Yes—and it's so good for his ears—they did stick out so." 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch." 


listen, insisted on being told 
exactly how it worked. The proud 
constructor explained as simply as 
he could the principles of wireless 
telephony, the system of tuning, 
the use of the valves and the 
batteries that operated them. The 
old fellow listened with keen 
interest. Then he adjusted the 
'phones and enjoyed half an hour's 
broadcast music. When he rose 
to go he thanked the young man 
for the pleasant evening; then, 
shaking his head very wisely, he 
said: ‘Ah, me! Wonderful 
thing, steam.” 

Less appreciative was another 
elderly party who, after listening 
in for the first time, was asked 
whether she did not consider the 
invention wonderful. 

“I don't know," she replied. 
“I expect it could have been 
done before if somebody had 
thought of it in time." 

Another authentic story is that 
of the enthusiastic but unimagina- 
tive amateur who wished to erect 
his aerial on a flagstaff at the 
bottom of his garden. First he 
climbed up a tree which was in 
close proximity to the staff, but 
found to his dismay that he could 
not reach it. Then he tried 
climbing up the staff itself, but, 
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finding that it had a tendency to sway 
rather perilously under his weight, descended 
in haste. Several helpful neighbours vied 
with one another in offering flippant sugges- 
tions as to how to get the aerial pulley to 
the top of the mast, but it was a small boy 
who eventually solved the problem. 

“ Daddy," he said, ‘‘ why not lift the flag- 
staff out of its socket and lie it upon the 
ground ?”’ 

A somewhat similar incident occurred 
within the writer's own experience. An 
amateur in South London erected an enor- 
mous pole with concrete base, stay wires, 
and other fittings complete, but just as he 
was hauling his aerial into position the 
rope snapped, with the result that he had 
to take the pole down again. In the process 
he trampled down some sweet peas, broke 
his fence, his conservatory window, and 
nearly his neck. He declares that there is 
no humour in wireless. 

The greatest delight to the amateur 
experimenter is, of course, to receive mes- 
sages from long distances. An alleged 
conversation between two radio enthusiasts 
runs as follows :— 

“Wonderful results last night. I stayed 
up till two o'clock and got America.” 


A WIRELESS WASH-OUT—AND A LITTLE LOCAL 
DISTURBANCE. 
By permission of “The Bystander.” 
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THE NEXT ELECTION. 


The Prospective Candidate addresses the Con- 


stituents by Radio. 
By powmission of “ London Opinion." 


“ That’s nothing. I stayed up till 
half-past two—and got Chile.” 

‘Inaudibility is not a common fault 
amongst those who lecture from the 
broadcasting studios. There is, how- 
ever, an amusing story of a young 
wife who had been listening to a 
cookery lecture. 

“ John, dear," she said to her 
husband later in the evening, “ they 
gave out such a lovely recipe for a 
new pie this afternoon, but I couldn't 





quite catch whether the lady said 


‘ham’ or ‘jam.’ " 

No collection of anecdotes is com- 
plete without at least one ''featur- 
ing" the Scotsman. Broadcasting 
is very popular beyond the Tweed, 
and the transmission of religious 
services is said to be greatly appre- 
ciated, because it enables the '' guid 
folk " to stay at home and save their 
threepences. 





Lastly, there is a story told of a | 


Hebrew amateur who was listening 
in on his new valve set whilst his 
little son was playing on the floor. 
Suddenly he exclaimed in a loud 
Voice :— 
"Stop rattling that money-box, 
Ikey—Aberdeen's calling." 
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I. 


HERE is only one way in which 

a person can meet the pre- 

posterous accusation that one has 

imperfectly washed one's neck that 
morning—especially if it is hurled across 
{he breakfast table by a sarcastic sister at 
lhe precise moment when an ambitious 
mouthful of bread and sausage unfortu- 
lately debars one from dignified retort. 
silent contempt is the only way—and it 
vas ‘that way which Nelson Chiddenham 
idopted. 

Through his big round lenses he regarded 
sister Ella with silent contempt and slightly 
listended cheeks. Silently he flushed a dull 
toppery hue, and contemptuously he handed 
his cup to Brother August to be passed up 
he long table to his mother for replenish- 
hent. 

August glared sideways at his little 
other. 

" Can't you say ‘please,’ 
lighter ? " he demanded. 

" Hardly—with that mouthful,” explained 
Ella, third eldest of his fourteen sisters. 

" Pass up, please, Aug," said Nelson, 
iausage-ly, ignoring Ella with great care. 

" Just because that mangy little bag-o’- 
bones you called a grizzly grey wolf-cub is 
lead you think you can do as you like, you 
young ass," growled Aug, who was smarting 
from his grown-up brother Ambrose's swift 
ind unvarnished refusal of Aug’s well- 
meant, kind, and confident offer to ride 
imbrose's wonderful four-year-old hunter 
or him at the forthcoming Horse Show. 
Ambrose believed in riding his own horses. 

But Nelson ignored the observation. 

He was too busy in his mind to take 
€rious notice of any observation made by 
iny member of the large Chiddenham family 


you young 


—except his deep-voiced father, Squire 
Chiddenham, or his mother, and these rarely 
offered gratuitous observations likely to 
wound or to harrow. 

It is true that on the death of the little 
wolf-cub, very laboriously acquired from 
the wolf-tamer of a small circus some time 
before, Nelson had expected a little sym- 
pathy from his brothers and sisters. And 
when, a few days after the passing of the 
grizzly-grey, Nelson’s dog Dusty passed 
also—over the brow of a deep chalk-pit, 
with mortal results—the boy had been 
shocked at the lack of sympathy evinced 
and the sparseness of condolence offered 
by all but his mother and father. Mother, 
indeed, had seemed really upset ; but then, 
Nelson knew that things falling into chalk- 
pits always upset his mother. She had 
been so when he himself fell into the chalk- 
pit that time—mercifully the shallower end. 

To lose two close friends in such rapid 
succession, even though they be but a dog 
and an invalid wolf, is a grievous blow, 
and thirteen-year-old Nelson was feeling it. 

He escaped from the breakfast table as 
soon as he decently could—just as soon as 
the sausages were gone and Aug had cleared 
the marmalade dish with that thoroughness 
which characterized Aug’s way with marma- 
lade dishes—and, brooding absently, made 
for his old secret retreat, the inner apart- 
ment of the sty of the Gloucester Old Spot. 

But, even as he arrived, he recollected 
rather guiltily that here, too, there was a 
gap that could never really be filled. This 
old friend also had left. The sty was as 
vacant of pig as Nelson was full of sausage— 
pork sausage, alas! for the Gloucester Old 
Spot had two days before been “ called 
upon.” 

It was all very dejecting, and as the boy 
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went down the long drive, heading for the 
Big Wood, where, in a disused, half-ruined 
game-keeper’s cottage he maintained his 
now depleted collection of naturalistic 
novelties, he went unblithely. 

His eyebrowless eyes stared a little grimly 
through the big lenses temporarily called 
for by a completely unforeseen mischance 
with a handful of ordinary blasting powder— 
such as might happen to any boy of an in- 
quiring disposition ; 
somewhat more than usual on the leg which 
was straightened and reinforced by a stiffly- 
built construction of iron and leather— 


made necessary pro tem. by the obstinacy | 


and churlishness of a mule which Nelson, 
some months before, believed he had suff- 


ciently quelled for riding purposes—a belief . 


which, when he recovered consciousness, 
Nelson frankly admitted to have been in- 
correct. 


T is, then, understood that this narrative 
definitely opens with the iron heel of 
the world weighing somewhat emphati- 

cally upon the neck of Nelson Rodney 
Drake Chiddenham, youngest son of 
Squire Chiddenham of Chiddenham Hall, 
Chiddenham-on-the-Chidden. 

But his oval chin—mother’s—was stuck 
out, and if his slender shoulders stooped 
slightly as he limped along the spirit of 
Nelson drooped not at all. He was sad— 
but he was resolute. and grimly determined 
to avenge Dusty, the dog. 

The wolf-cub had died a natural death— 
very natural indeed considering its con- 
dition when acquired by Nelson—but he 
suspected that Dusty, good old Dusty, had 
been murdered. He was not yet sure, but 
he was working on the matter now, and 
already his wits—quicker and far more 
valuable than Nelson or any member of his 
family dreamed—were straining in the leash, 
as one may excusably put it, towards a 
certain malefactor with whom Nelson had 
already fought skirmishes. 

He was naming this evil-doer under his 
breath as he turned out of the drive. 

"It was Partridge Johnson who drove 
Dusty over into the chalk-pit with that 
great lurcher of his. I’m sure of it—if I 
can’t prove it yet. But I shall prove it 
before long 

He broke off as, rounding a curve in the 
road, he came face to face with a large 
gentleman, prosperous of appearance, 
leisured of manner, severe of aspect, tweed- 
clad, strolling in the morning sunlight, 
enjoying the clean fresh spring air with the 
assistance of a large, even obese, cigar. 

Nelson halted crisply—raising his cap, 
for he was not lacking in courtesy and, 
moreover, Sir Milner Bayliss, financier, was 








and he seemed to sag — 


over the hedge. 
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a neighbour of his father's and surprisingly: 
un-hostile to Nelson. 

“ Good morning, Nelson, my boy,” said 
Sir Milner—a childless man and, therefore, 
poverty-stricken in spite of the million or so 
which he owned. 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

Each surveyed the other gravely. 

'* You are looking a little peaky, Nelson, 
my boy," stated Sir Milner, who, in the 
course of the City business from which this 
morning he was taking a rest, had doubtless 
had frequent opportunities of studying 


“ peakiness ” on the faces of others. 
" Yes—peaky. Is anything wrong ? ” 
" No, sir," said Nelson, staring with 


rather wide eyes past Sir Milner, whe 
frowned slightly, his hard eyes intent on the 
boy. 

*" How's the wolf-cub ? ” 

(Quite unconsciously Sir Milner had aided 
Nelson to possession of that once desirable 
little animal. ) 

“ Dead, sir.’ 

Nelson blinked in the sunlight, but his 
lips—father’s—tightened a little. | 

"Eh? Eh? I'm sorry to hear that— 
very sorry.” 

Sir Milner said no more. There are times 
when one can overdo sympathy—and this. 
Sir Milner fancied, was one of them. 

He took a slow puff at his cigar, staring. 





Nelson caught up his emotions and held 
them tightly. 

* I was looking glum, sir, more because oí. 
Dusty than the wolf. The wolf never was 
very well, and he never grew a bit, but. 
Dusty was a—a real good dog.” | 

Nelson paused to grind his teeth a little. 
The grinding of teeth, he had discovered, is 
an admirable and not too staringly noticc-: 
able method of preventing the rush of un- 
desired hot water to the eyes—when one is a 
little under the Iron Heel. 

Sir Milner stared steadily at the hedge. 

“ What's wrong with Dusty, boy ? " he 
demanded, his tone carefully casual. 

" Dusty's dead," stated Nelson, 
shortly—for fear of quavers. 

“Eh! Too bad—that’s too bad. Some 
time or other you'd better tell me about 
that, my boy. Too bad." 

There was a long cigarry pause. 

Presently Sir Milner faced Nelson. | 

“ There were some pups of a kind up at 
the kennels at my place, Nelson,” he said. 
slowly. '' And I've no doubt I could have 
spared you a couple—if you cared about a 
cross-bred ” 


very 








" Cared about |" Nelson whispered 
his amazement. 
" Well, I mean—that is, it’s a curiow 


cross—hum | The fact is, boy, there seems 
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to have been a—cr—wmeésalliance—owing to 
one of my gamekeeper’s carelessness at the 
bloodhound trials some time ago. My best 
red setter, Champion Kitty Kilkee, recently 
presented us with half-a-dozen queer little 
beggars that were half setters, half blood- 
hounds. But they weren't kept—except 
one for sake of the mother. 

Watson, the keeper, wanted 

that for a few weeks to 

keep her from fret- 
ting. ‘But whether 
the -pup's still 
about I can't 

say. If it 

is, you're 


to-day. It may be gone—you'd better 


hurry up there at once, Nelson—say I said 
you were to have it—if still living. No, no 
—no thanks—JAurry, boy.” 

He found himself alone, staring at a spurt 
of dust. 

Nelson was hurry:ng. 












Nelson hurled himself at a person in velveteen about to immerse a small 


reddish bundle in a large tub. 


welcome to it, Nelson. Both its parents 
are champions in the field as well as on the 
bench. But I fancied Watson said some- 
thing about getting rid of it now M 

He broke off as a hen pheasant flew 
fussily across the road over their heads. 

Sir Milner's eyes followed the bird affec- 
tionately. 

“ If only you could find out who it is 
stealing so many of my pheasants' eggs, I'd 
give you the pick of Kitty Kilkee's next 
litter into the bargain, and there will be no 
bloodhound strain in those, my boy ! " he 
said. ''I'm losing an appalling number of 
eggs this year—appalling xj 

Then he thought of something. 

" But you'll have to hurry, my boy, if you 
want to have that cross-bred! It’s just 
come to mc that Watson said something 
about mercifully putting it out of the way 
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His advent upon the scene of the pending 
kennel tragedy will probably be remembered 
by the head keeper and an atde when they 
have forgotten the arrival in the same 
immediate neighbourhood of many more 
dangerous things, such as forked lightning 
or even those thunderbolts which are so 
frequently said to arrive on the countryside 
but are so rarely seen. 

Nelson came reeling round the corner of 
the kennels, his face not less red than fire, 
his breath coming in long dry gasps, his 
glasses dimmed, and croaking raven-like 
the word “ Stop!” hurled himself at a 
person in velveteen about to immerse a 
small reddish bundle in a large tub. It was 
the last of the poor little wretches resulting 
from the mésalliance. 

“ M-mine ! ” gasped Nelson, briefly, and 
took it with swift and clutchful paws. 
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" Eigh ? " muttered the assistant keeper. 
The puppy yelped at the clutch, and '' Mine. 
Sir Milner said so!" explained Nelson, 
glaring, but easing his grip a little. 

The pup snuggled close into his arms— 
and straightway into his heart. 

The head keeper grinned. 

" You were just in time, no more, Mast’ 
Chiddenham ! " he said, looking pleased—as 
indeed he was. There lives not the man 
worthy of the name who finds the task of 
drowning a puppy anything but intensely 
distasteful. 

Nelson nodded, getting his breath back. 
Head keeper Watson was a kindly man at 
heart, and he suggested that milk went well 
after intense effort. It was to be found at 
his cottage close by, he added. 

So together they went off to the cottage, 
tucked under the edge of an adjoining 
woodland. Their way lay over a bit of 
rough ground sparsely covered with tufts 
of bracken, reedy grass, and brambles. 

The puppy evinced a desire to walk, as 
puppies will. Nelson put him down and the 
queer, shapeless little blob of reddish wool 
went lumbering on, a few feet ahead. 

"Rum little beggars, Mast’ Chidden- 
ham ? " chuckled Watson. ‘ But I shouldn't 
be surprised if it turns out that that there 
pup has got a nose for game that'd shame 
many a field trial winner. Blood'ound and 
setter. He ought to have a nose, surelie.” 

And then, by sheer chance, he was proved 
forthwith a prophet of no mean order. 

The pup, a few yards ahead of them, 
stopped suddenly and lifted his odd dump- 
ling of a head as high in the air as he could 
reach, sniffing vigorously. 

“ Watch, Mast’ Chiddenham ! That's his 
setter blood—he's got a scent in the air. 
If he was a big dog that'd mean something 
a long way off. Never see him do that 
before.” 

Nelson watched with all his eyes and 
lenses. The puppy moved on, then suddenly 
dropped his nose to the ground, his absurd 
tail wagging wildly. He lumbered fatly 
iorward, nose close down. 

” And that’s the bloodhound strain,” said 
the keeper. “ Look, Mast’ Chiddenham.” 

Ten yards farther on the pup had 
" frozen" or “set” and was crouching, 
glaring straight ahead at a clump of 
bracken. 

His face a study in surprise, Watson crept 
forward uttering soft, soothing words that 
sounded like ' Hoe! Hoe! Hoe—good pup ! ” 
dropped on one knee by the tunny little 
beast and very softly smoothed it with slow, 
gentle strokes, slightly pressing down. 
" Hoe, puppy " and jerked his head to 
Nelson, who, understanding the gesture, 
went slowly forward. 
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There was a rush of wings, and an old 
cock pheasant burst up from the bracken 
like a bomb, and shrieking ‘‘ Help! Help!" 
at the top of its voice, fied for the woods. 

Nelson turned to see the puppy crouched 
quietly under the big brown hand of the 
keeper. 

“ Take him up, Mast’ Chiddenham," said 
Mr. Watson, respectfully. '' I've handled a 
wonderful many o’ gun-dogs—but I never 
knew a pup his age do that Jike that—and 
I've nigh broke my heart trying to teach 
the six-month-old sons of champions— 
pointers and setters, too—to do it half ora 
quarter so well. Eh, Mast’ Chiddenham, but 
I’m glad you ran fast enough to save him!" 

He scratched his honest head, staring. 

"I've knowed field trial winners set 
worse’n that, dom me if I haven't. ‘So 
steady as a rock! If only 'twern't that it 
don't do for a man in my position to be 
seen handlin’ sich curious cross-breds | 
might soon be very proud o' that pup o 
your'n, Mast’ Chiddenham.”’ 

The little dog was licking Nelson’s hand 
—and Nelson's heart was big within him— 
inflated with a wild pride and a sharp 
sudden love that almost hurt. What a deg 
was this |—that could so command the 
admiration of a dog-wise man like Mr. 
Watson ! | 

“ Jus’ don’t hurry him, Mast’ Chidden. 
ham," advised the keeper. “Let him go 
forrard in his own way—as long as he goes 
right. I'll be glad to help you. Kind but 
firm—and whatever else you do, mind b 
life-everlasting patient! You got a dog 
there that’ll never be beautiful—but yov 
got a game-finder in ten thousand! Wel, 
to be sure," concluded Mr. Watson, and so 
ponderously led the way to the milk. 


II. 
HOSE of his numerous family who 
showed the slightest interest in 


Nelson's supper announcement that 
he was the owner of the sole surviving son 
of Kitty Kilkee, champion setter, and Red 
Nemesis, champion blood-hound, expressed 
their interest mainly by loud laughter— 
Aug's musical bray being notably in 
evidence. 

So Nelson closed up—like a hedgehog. 
But not without duly noting that his father, 
the squire, a man of field and flood, did not 
laugh. 

“It's an unusual cross, Nelson, but it 
may produce a surprise if you are patient. 
Patience is the trick with pups,” observed 
the squire, cocking a shaggy eyebrow at the 
cacophonous Aug. 

Grateful for this crumb, Nelson happily 
devoured all that was set before him—and 
some that wasn't. 
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He caught his mother at a quiet moment 
in the corridor—it was his lucky night. 

" Oh, mother, they laughed at supper, 
but honestly my pup is going to be a game- 
finder in a thousand! Watson said so— 
Sir Milner's head keeper," he told her. 
" And, I say, mum, I don't mind your seeing 
him set at his game any time you like— 
even before he's trained.” 

She looked down at the flushed face, the 
bright eyes, of her youngest child, her 
somewhat battered but stil undaunted 
Benjamin, and her heart was warm—and 
her arms, too, for him. 

" Thank you, sonny,” she whispered in 
the shadows. “ Be sure to tell me when 
you are ready—and I do hope that the 
puppy will be everything that Watson says. 
What are you going to name him, Nelson ? ” 

But that was not a matter to be settled 
off-hand. Nelson explained gravely that 
he was thinking it over. 

“It was kind of Sir Milner to give him to 
you," said mother. 

Nelson nodded. 

“ I’m going to pay him back, mum," he 
declared, solemnly. “I'm going to find 
out who steals his pheasants' eggs. D'you 
think there's a bit of cold meat I could have 
for him to-night ? ” 

With a family of eighteen—many still on 
her hands—and Income Tax what it is, 
Mother was a strict economist, but 

" There are some bits of cold beef—tell 
cook I:said you could have them, sonny,” 
she conceded, kissed him and went away— 
being most audibly in request in fou 
places. , a 

Nelson disappeared kitchenwards and 
was seen no more that night till bed-time. 





ALE dawn discovered Nelson and the 
pup busy in the fields—for only Nelson 
knew what he expected the pup to 

learn, and the sooner he began the better. 

It was not until long after Nelson had 
given ample proof that he was not devoid 
of the “ life-everlasting patience ” so highly 
recommended by Mr. Watson that, re- 
turning breakfastwards, his thoughts turned 
to the sufferings of Sir Milner at the hands 
of the egg-stealers and of his own tribula- 
tions at the hands of that ill-liver and evil- 
doer, Partridge Johnson. 

That Mr. Johnson was a poacher and a 
thief Nelson, like many others, knew. 
That he was a lifter of pheasant eggs and a 
destroyer of small dogs Nelson suspected— 
and intended to prove. 

Doubtless bis plan for the practical 
carrying out of this intention rendered it 
necessary that, after breakfast, he should 
tade out and disappear wholly from the ken 
of his kin—as he did. 
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He might have been seen with his dog, half 
an hour after leaving his extremely empty 
plate, entering the shop of one Mr. Packer 
in the small town of Downsmore, a few miles 
from Chiddenham. Over the door Mr. Packer 
was described as a Naturalist and Taxider- 
mist, though in the local newspaper he had 
recently been described as a bankrupt. 
Both descriptions were accurate, and the 
first was clearly proved by the contents of 
the window—a large case containing the 
stuffed carcasses of many birds, considerably 
moth-moulted, a number of fallow-deer 
antlers, a tray of glass eyes in various 
colours, sizes, and fixed stares, and an 
extremely stuffed cat possessing the sur- 
prising number of three tails, two tortoise- 
shell and one tabby—rather superfluously 
labelled ‘‘ Rare Specimen.” 

Nelson and Mr. Packer, a quiet man with 
grey hair, a narrow face, mild brown eyes, 
and hardly any chin, were old acquaintances, 
and, unlike many, Nelson had not allowed 
Mr. Packer’s recent financial contretemps 
to corrode their friendly relations. The 
naturalist was “ carrying on ” his business 
in his mother’s name, and, at the moment 
of Nelson’s arrival, solely in search of ad- 
miration for his dog, he appeared to be 
carrying it on in the small back room behind 
the shop. 

Nelson was sufficiently intimate with 
Mr. Packer to have formed, with the natur- 
alist’s approval, a habit of going straight 
through to the back room should the shop 


‘be empty, and after he had looked through 


the glass panels of the door to see whether 
Mr. Packer was engaged. If he was alone 
Nelson usually entered without further 
formality. 

Mr. Packer, viewed through the glass 
door behind the counter this morning, was 
busily engaged in taking from a lidded 
wicker basket a number of eggs and care- 
fully packing them in egg-boxes. 

. Nelson, on the point of tapping the glass, 
caught a glimpse of one of the eggs—and 
refrained. from tapping. The eggs were 
olive coloured and slightly smaller than those 
of the barnyard hen. 

They were pheasants' eggs. 

Nelson silently moved back and left the 
shop. He was a considerate youth and he 
had no desire to embarrass Mr. Packer—at 
least not until he had considered his dis- 
covery. 

Nelson's brow was knit in a reflective 
frown as, abandoning his idea of inviting 
Mr. Packer's expert opinion of his pup, he 
started for home. | 

A boy of the country-side, and the son of 
a man who was a magistrate as well as a 
preserver of game and rearer of pheasants, 
Nelson Chiddenham knew that any man who 
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possessed pheasants' eggs in any quantity at 
this time of the vear (unless he were a 
game-keeper or a recognized pheasant farm 
proprietor) was most probably in possession 
of stolen property. 

He was well aware that the chinless 
Mr. Packer was not an importer of pheasants' 
eggs, nor otherwise a producer. 

But he was very evidently a dealer in 
them. It threw no undue strain on Nelson's 
reasoning faculties to arrive at the con- 
clusion that Mr. Packer had purchased 
these eggs from some local picker-up of 
carefully considered but inadequately pro- 
tected trifles——with the intention of re- 
selling them to purchasers of whom, doubt- 
less, Mr. Packer knew. 

Nelson halted at a wayside cottage with 
the legend ‘‘ Mineral Waters. Teas. Partys 
Caterd For,” displayed in chalk on a tarred 
board erected in the garden, and over a 
large bottle of ginger-beer considered his 
discovery. 

He was shocked and sorry. Also he was 
dist urbed. . 

Few people knew that countryside, for 
miles around, better than Nelson, and he 
could not but suspect that those eggs had 
probably come from nests of birds belonging 
to Sir Milner Bayliss, who bred, at fearful 
expense, some thousands of pheasants every 
year. 

“If they didn’t come from Sir Milner's 
they came from father’s land,’’ muttered 
Nelson to his small dog. ‘ And that’s 
stealing. And I’ve promised Sir Milner to do 
my best to help find out what happens to his 
pheasant eggs.” 

His eyes widened. 

" And if I do Mr. Packer will—get into 
trouble—perhaps be sent to prison! I 
shouldn't like a friend of mine to be sent 
there. And if he had to go, what would 
happen to his weak sister ? ” 

Among the various burdens upon his 
resources the unfortunate Mr. Packer counted 
a weak sister, and on very many occasions 
he had spoken to Nelson in moving terms 
of this afflicted lady. 

She, on account of weakness, and her 
husband, on account of persistent ill luck, 
stated Mr. Packer, had to struggle very 
bitterly for a mere living—which, such as 
it was, came sifting to the cheerless pair 
through the medium of a hostelry, yclept 
the Waggoner’s Rest, situated on the 
outskirts of Beechmastonbury, a market 
town some twelve miles distant. 

Nelson had alwavs been sorry for and 
intensely sympathetic with this weak sister, 
and had never ceased to regard Mr. Packez's 
statements concerning the sums of money 
and other gifts which he endlessly sent the 
delicate lady, as the statements of a very 
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generous and high-minded man—and quite 
the last person really deserving of incar 
ceration within the dungeons of the law 
for the crime of receiving, doubtless ina 
moment of financial desperation, stolen 
pheasants' eggs. 

It was all very puzzling and complicated 
and distressing, and as Nelson proceeded 
homewards, there to deposit his dog in a 
safe place, he went absent-mindedly, con- 
centrating on the really difficult problem ol 
how he was going to keep his implied pro 
mise to help Sir Milner Bayliss in the matte 
of the pheasant eggs and at the same tim 
to protect poor Mr. Packer from the grin 
clutch of the Law—for sake of his weal 
sister. 

Evidently bis reflections bore fruit, fa 
Nelson’s place was vacant at the luncheon 
table. 


T the hour of the midday meal Nelso 
Chiddenham was several miles from hx 
home—sitting comfortably in the uppa 

recesses of a large oak tree on the edge oí: 
coppice not far from the rather remote ar. 
lonely habitation of Partridge Johnson asi 
his wife. . He was engaged in devouring 
with that healthy relish inspired by shar 
physical exertion, the really generous | 
mixed supply of provender which, by dit 
of maternal permission, he had secured it 
the kitchen before starting, and which 
thanks to the dexterity natural to smal 
boys in these matters, he had been abk 
largely to supplement while cook wa 
preparing the sandwiches his mother hx 
commanded for him. 

Between mouthfuls—that is to say, 3 
longish intervals—he took a regular surve 
of a small patch of brambly growth not fa 
from the coppice. 

In that patch were the nests of tw 
pheasants, each with eight eggs.  Nelsoi 
had discovered these nests some day 
before, and he believed that the indus 
triously dishonest Partridge Johnscn ha 
done so also—led to that conclusion by th 
discovery of a heelmark, a half-burnt dotti 
of that peculiarly pungent tobacco affecte 
by Mr. Johnson, and one or two minor clue 
of the kind which only a country-bred yout! 
would note. 

It was Nelson’s theory that the prowlir 
Mr. Johnson was watching and cherishi 
these nests with anxious and loving ca 
until the hen pheasants had each produce 
possibly nine or ten eggs, when, in the norm 
course of his avocation, Mr. Johnson wo! 
spirit away the eighteen to twenty valuat! 
eggs and by means of one or other of th 
various engines of destruction of which !: 
was a past-master, so deal with the berea\~ 
birds that in due course they would appe! 
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Nelson, on the point of tapping the glass, caught a glimpse of one of the eggs— 
and refrained from tapping. 


well and truly roasted upon his dining- 
table. For Mr. Johnson was not a fastidiously 
particular man in the matter of seasonable 
game. 

Nelson believed that Partridge would 
hardly care to risk waiting for more than 
eight or nine eggs per nest, for the hen 
pheasant is not a good mathematician, and 
her notion of what constitutes a satisfactory 
nestful of eggs is highly variable. 

Moreover, there was the grave risk, in 
Mr. Johnson's view, of one of the game- 
keepers finding and taking steps to protect 
the eggs by the simple process of removing 
them to a safe place, where they could be 
hatched by humble barnyard hens. 

Nelson had decided that the hour of 
the egg-snatching was at hand, and had 
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made his plans accordingly. Three hours’ 
patient waiting proved him right—as people 
who think things out with great care fre- 
quently are. 

By what devious and serpentine ways 
Mr. Johnson, an artist in his way, approached 
the patch of cover Nelson was not privileged 
to discern, but at precisely twenty minutes 
to one o'clock—when early-rising game- 
keepers might reasonably be assumed to be 
sitting at home for a few minutes, a little 
heavy and temporarily inert after a bulk- 
some dinner—the boy saw a dingy brown 
blur bob up and down in the patch of cover. 
He realized that Mr. Johnson was pro- 
fessionally engaged—for Partridge invari- 
ably used a dingy brown blur as a hat. 

A pheasant rose and flapped feebly a few 
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yards into the open, then fell. Evidently 
Mr. Johnson was armed with airgun or 
catapult. 

Intent and watchful, Nelson waited—but 
Partridge Johnson did not appear. 

He was notoriously a gentleman averse 
to wandering publicly in open country. 

Mr. Johnson, then, did not come to the 
dead bird. 

But the dead bird went to Mr. Johnson. 
A long arm was thrust out from a clump of 
brambles, and a very long hooked stick 
drew the pheasant quietly back to cover. 

Nelson waited a little longer, then 
accelerated himself from the oak and 
cautiously proceeded to the scene of Mr. 
Johnson’s recent operations. 

All the eggs were gone—and, naturally, 
both pheasants. 

' I knew it was him," said Nelson, com- 
posedly, and headed at a quick trot for the 
main road, where at a spot two miles away 
he hoped to intercept the afternoon motor- 
bus to Beechmastonbury. It was a near 
thing, and the boy who presently boarded 
the bus had the appearance of being literally 
red-hot throughout 

But his eyes behind the dusty lenses were 
bright. 

Nelson was investing a whole shilling in 
satisfying a tendril-like query coiled about his 
heart. 

“I sha'nt have any more mercy on 
Partridge Johnson than he had on my dog, 
Dusty," he had told himself. ‘ But I 
am sorry for Mr. Packer because of his weak 
sister ” 

Almost he had decided to hand over 
Malefactor Johnson to Sir Milner without 
mentioning Mr. Packer—but at that point 
it had flashed into his mind that it might 
be a good plan to call and see the weak lady 
and ascertain as well as he could precisely 
how weak she was. . 

“T’ve got to be straightforward with Sir 
Milner and tell him the truth," mused Nelson, 
as he sat, cooling nicely, in the bus, “ and I 
shall try to persuade him and father to let 
Mr. Packer off. But if they don't, theshock 
of hearing that her brother might have to 
appear at the Court might be dangerous 
for her in her weak state.” 

He had solved his problem by the time the 
bus neared Beechmastonbury. 

“ If she is too weak for a shock," he 
decided solemnly, “ I shall tell Sir Milner 
that there is another man in league with 
Partridge Johnson, but that I cannot give 
his name for fear the shock ruins his weak 
sister for life. That will be quite honest. 
Then I shall have to make Mr. Packer 
promise —in  writing—to stop buying 
pheasant eggs. Sir Milner or father will 
help me do the writing—and after that 
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everything will be all right. And I shall 
have earned my new dog.” 

He wriggled a little, perceiving that his 
plan was good, and rose, limping to the door 


of the bus. 


III. 

ELSON CHIDDENHAM was a young 
fellow of tender heart, sympathetic 
disposition, and far-ranging imagina- 

tion, and as he approached the Waggoner's 
Rest instinctively he aimed his eyes at the 
rather dirty upper windows of that wholly 
unattractive tavern, more than half expecting 
to see the thin pale face of a practically 
bedridden invalid peering wistfully out at 
the springtide countryside. 

But there was visible no sign of the poor 
lady, and screwing up his courage one more 
notch—for the shabby, untidy, ugly little 
'" beerhouse" was most uninviting—he 
approached the doorway. But he halted 
abruptly on the threshold, for only a very 
deaf person indeed could have approached 
that portal and remained in ignorance of 
certain sounds of discord from within. 

Listening intently, Nelson gleaned that 
some person inside was being described and 
classified, with very considerable emphasis, as 
“ no gentleman." Rather, the unseen object 
of criticism was to be considered a “ lazy 
hound ” and a “ loafer,” and other mysteri- 
ously-named things of which Nelson, 
fortunately, had never heard. The voice 
of the critic was feminine though rather 
hoarse, extremely rough, and acridly harsh. 
And it was rising to the scream of a 
virago. 

Even as Nelson's heart began to fail— 
not inexcusably—a smallish man with a pæle 
face but inflamed eyes shot violently out of 
the door—and promptly disappeared round 
the corner of the house. On his heels came 
a large and blowsy woman, with her hair in 
irons and big bare muscular arms. Her face 
was scarlet-patched with rage and her eyes 
glittered with a truly dangerous light. She 
nearly fell over Nelson, and halted to bawl 
a last insult at the down-trodden heel of the 
small man as it vanished round the corner. 
Then she turned to Nelson. 

“ Ger’ out o' the way!” she snapped. 
" Who you staring at ? What you want ? " 

Nelson raised his cap. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. 
you came out so quickly." 

She was really rather overpowering, 
looming over him like a steep hill. Her hard 
eyes took him in swiftly. 

“ Well, whacha want ? " she repeated. 

“ ]—I've come over from Downsmore to 
see Mr. Packer's sister," he began, and got 
no farther. | 

'" Oh, you have? Well, I'm her. And you 
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Intent and watchful, Nelson waited. A long arm was thrust out from a clump of 


brambles, and a very long hooked stick drew the pheasant quietly back to cover. 
Vol. Ixviii.—14. 
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oughta been hours ago. 
first thing 's'morning ! " 

She glanced at his hands. 

" And you've brought nothing! Ha! 
Tell Joe Packer from me he's a untrusting 
hound! He said he'd send no more till he 
had the money for the last lot, but I never 
thought the stupid idiot meant it!’’ she 
half shouted. 

She was evidently a very angry woman 
and one difficult to please. | 

" Excuse me, but are you Mr. Packer's 
only sister ? " asked Nelson, dubiously. 

'" Who else should I be ? " she barked at 
him, and produced from some mysterious 
pocket a dirty envelope. 

" Here, take it, and mind don't lose it! 
There's two pound there! " she said, vio- 
lently. “ And mind go straight back to 
Joe Packer with it and tell him that if he 
don't send on some more he-knows-what at 
once I'll come over and knock his head off! 
Get on with yuh, now! Don’t hang about 
staring ! ” 

Nelson raised his cap again, deeply shocked, 
and went without delay. 

So this was Mr. Packer's weak sister— 
this frowsy but terrible Amazon who chased 
her husband out of the house as one might 
chase chickens ! 

Nelson almost shivered. 

But his awed repugnance disappeared in 
a wave of mild anger as he realized how 
Mr. Packer had deceived him. 

For years the alleged naturalist had 
fostered, encouraged, and traded on the 
sympathy of Nelson on account of his Weak 
Sister. 

He had submitted to a stringency from 
Mr. Packer in their various small trans- 
actions which he would not have stood 
from anyone else. Why, he had sold his 
middle-sized pole-cat ferret for the ridiculous 
sum of two shillings simply because Mr. 
Packer claimed to be unable to pay more 
on account of having to buy some 
custards and port wine and iron tonic for 
his sister. And he had given Mr. Packer 
things for her which he could ill spare— 
mince pies, a slab of birthday cake, several 
of his young rabbits, and, once, a hot 
doughnut! | 

And now he had discovered that she 
wasn't very weak atal. Not only was she 
immensely strong and formidable, but she 
was the person to whom Mr. Packer deftly 
passed on the stolen eggs he acquired pro- 
bably from Partridge Johnson. 

“ Why, they are al? thieves ! " said Nelson, 
shocked again. It was not difficult for a 
boy of his mentality to see that her vile 
temper had swamped her caution or cunning. 
She had evidently mistaken him for an 
expected messenger from Mr Packer. 


I expected you 
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That was quite clear, he reflected, as he 
sat in the homeward-bound bus. 

He gathered that the unworthy Mr. Packer 
had not been paid for the last consignment 
of ill-gotten eggs, had declined to send more 
until he was paid, and had written to say 
he would be sending over that day for the 
money. 

Yes, that was perfectly clear to Nelson. 

He sat so quietly, thinking over the 
matter, that a dear old lady with a large 
basket thought he was quite the best. 
behaved little fellow she had ever seen, and 
offered him a bun—presumably to prove it. 
Not to hurt her feelings, Nelson politely 
accepted the bun. But he ate it as absent- 
mindedly as a boy can eat a bun—and the 
more he pondered the black ingratitude of 
Mr. Packer the more his red hair seemed to 
bristle, the brighter his greenish-grey eyes 
grew, and the farther the oval chin— 
mother's—stuck out. 

Nelson was angry. But only those who 
knew him best would have guessed it, for 
he was a self-contained youth who consumed 
his own smoke. 

He reached home just in time for a very 
fair tea, after which he vanished again. 

Brother August, hunting earnestly, with 
threats upon his lips and menace in his eye, 
for his small brother that he might con- 
strain him into bowling diligently at the 
cricket net in order that August might 
improve his batting, did catch one glimpse of 
a small, lone, hurrying figure on the side 
of the downs. But it was half a mile awav 
and heading rapidly for the cottage of good 
Mr. Watson, head gamekeeper to Sir Milner 
Bayliss. 


IV. 


T was at precisely ten o'clock that night 
when Sir Milner Bayliss, engaged in dis- 
cussing agriculture (in its relation to 

shooting) over a bottle or so of port with 
his friend and neighbour, Squire Chidden- 
ham, was informed that his head keeper 
and a police sergeant from Downsmore 
requested audience. 

They were granted it—in the gun-room, 
whither a few moments later Sir Milner and 
the Squire, having finished their port like 
decent Christian gentlemen, repaired. 

It was an interesting assembly gathered 
together in that place—interesting and not 
small. It included the police sergeant, 
looking highly efficient ; a police constable, 
looking thirsty ; worthy Mr. Watson, head 
gamekeeper, frankly beaming ; an assistant 
gamekceper, trying hard to look like one 
who really has been of assistance; a depressed, 
chinless gentleman of hang-dog and bankrupt 
appearance, Mr. Packer to wit ; a long, lean, 
leathery, gipsy-like person, with a scowling 
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brow, a cruel mouth, and ugly eyes of a 
very truculent aspect—Mr. Partridge John- 
son. 

Somewhat detached from this picturesque 
Surprise party, gazing with intent interest 
at Mr. Johnson, was Nelson Rodney Drake 
Chiddenham, hugging closely into his bosom 
a queer bundle of reddish wool with a quaint 
face, long pendulous ears, and solemn brown 
eyes. 

“ Nelson ! " said the Squire, really sur- 
prised. 

“ Yes, sir," corroborated Nelson—adding 
no further information. 

His small, slim body was stiff like that of 
one very excited but determined not to 
show it. 

Solemnly Sir Milner and the Squire seated 
themselves. 

** Well? " said Sir Milner, looking at Mr. 
Watson, who glanced at the sergeant. But 
the sergeant, who, with his azde, seemed 
loath to allow his attention to wander from 
Mr. Partridge Johnson, graciously waved 
Mr. Watson on. 

Mr. Watson cleared his throat, and 
beaming upon all before him, made his 
re . 
‘* No need to tell the Squire and vou, Sir 
Milner, how we been robbed of pheasant 
eggs this season," he stated. '' But we ‘ave 
been so—’eavily. Nigh a hundred pounds’ 
worth, I reckon it. And a lot of wild hen 
birds. Seen their feathers with my own 
eves t" 

"Partridge Johnson jerked restlessly. 

'" Now, mv lad—now, now," growled the 
sergeant. 

'" Certain information came to my yers 
's'evening," continued Mr. Watson, his red 
face shining, '' and I consulted the sergeant 
concerning the same and—-we took—--"' 

** Steps," chimed in the sergeant. 

'" Steps," agreed Mr. Watson. "'' Five of 
us waited, tucked out o' sight, near Packer's 
shop down in the town. Bimeby here 
comes along Partridge Johnson with a 
basket " 

'" Basket o’ watercress,” snarled Partridge, 
and was hushed to silence by the sergeant. 

'" Carrying a basket," resumed Mr. Wat- 
son,imperturbably. '' He goes into Packer's 
an:l we all sort of goes in after him. In the 
inside room Partridge and Packer were 
engaged in taking pheasant eggs from the 
basket and laving ’em in egg-boxes. Live of 
us seen it—and I’ve got the eggs here in the 
same basket.” 

“ It’s a lie!” 
violently. 

* The sergeant took 'em both in charge, 
and here we be, Sir Milner. Partridge struck 
the policeman in the eye " 

‘‘ It’s a lie! " stated Mr. Johnson. 





observed Mr. Johnson, 
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They all looked at the policeman. His 
Jeft eye was like an angry sunset. 

Sir Milner and the Squire glanced at each 
other. Both were magistrates. 

“Them eggs come off our land, sir," 
summed up Mr. Watson, '' like a lot of others 
that Partridge has stolen and sold to Packer, 
who passes ‘em on to someone else ! ” 

“It’s a lie!” commented Mr. Johnson, 
monotonously. “Them eggs come out of 
two pheasants' nests I found at the bottom 
o' my garden. I got a right to sell my own 
pheasants’ eggs, ain't I?” 

'" Certainly, Johnson—if they are your 
own," agreed Sir Milner. ''Can you prove 
these are yours ? ” 

Partridge grinned sourly. 

'" I don't have to prove that! You gotta 
do the proving. Prove they ain't my 
eggs!” 

Sir Milner glared, and did intricate things 
with his eyebrows. 

“ Any proof, Watson ? 
geant ? " he inquired. 

‘Plenty proofs," said Mr. Watson, com- 
fortably. ''Perhaps mebbe Mast’ Chidden- 
ham here would speak ? ” 

'* Nelson ? ” said his father. 

'* You, my boy ? ” Sir Milner disentangled 
his fierce eyebrows. 

“It’s a lie," reiterated Mr. Johnson, 
mechanically. 

“ What do you know about this, Nelson, 
my boy?” 


Or you, Ser- 


ELSON stepped stiffly into the lime- 

light, pale with excitement, but quiet. 

They listened raptly as he told them 

how he had witnessed the ravishment of the 

nests and the murder of the birds that 
morning. 

'" You seed me ? " demanded Mr. John- 
son, savagely. 

“ Yes!” 

“ Seed me kill a pore, harmless bird what 
never done me no harm? It’salie!”’ 

'" Excuse me, but I saw the nests of eggs 
—eignt eggs in each. I saw your hat in the 
cover, and I saw you scrape a dead pheasant 
out of sight with a hooked stick,” said 
Nelson. He stooped and opened the basket, 
turning to his father and Sir Milner. 

“ And these are the same eggs as those I 
saw in the nests ! ” 


"It's a lie!" shouted Mr. Johnson, 
savagely. ''Proveit!" 
" Yes," said Nelson. “ I marked every 


egg in the nests just before you stole them— 
I put a little N—N for Nelson—-in pencil on 
them ! "' 

" Hah!" exploded Sir Milner, suddenly. 
" Are these eggs marked with an N for 
Nelson, hey, sergeant ? ” 

'" Sixteen of them are, sir! " stated tho 
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sergeant, and Mr. Watson handed half-a- 
dozen samples. 

“It’s a lie,” snarled Partridge Johnson, 
glaring malevolently at Nelson. 

Nelson flushed as he stared steadily at 
the evildoer. 





“ I suppose you'll say it's a lie if I said 
that you killed my dog, Dusty ! ” he rapped 
out, shrilly. 

" Not me," bellowed Mr. Johnson. "I 
killed the tyke, and I glories in it ! ” 

" You will probably do most of your 
glorying in jail for a few months, my man ! " 
snapped Sir Milner, nodding to the sergeant. 
“ Take him out ! "' 

Mr. Johnson disappeared scufflingly with 
those who had sought his company so long 
and earnestly—the police. 

It was Mr. Packer's turn. 

Accused of long being a receiver and 
disposer of stolen pheasant eggs, the 
“naturalist " stated that twice Mr. Johnson 
had brought him eggs which Partridge 
claimed to have found in his own garden. 
Believing him, he had purchased the eggs 
with the intention of blowing and selling 
them to egg collectors. 
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It was weak, and it sounded weak— 
weaker, even, than his sister. 

Sir Milner heard him out, then turned 
confidently to Nelson. 

“ What’s the truth of it, Nelson, my 
boy ? ” 





“I suppose you'll say it’s a lie if I 
Nelson rapped out, shrilly. “Not 
the tyke, and I 


Nelson hesitated for the first time, finger- 
ing the fatal letter in his pocket—given to 
him by the weak sister that afternoon. 

His glance met that of the pallid Mr. 
Packer—whose brown eyes were fast on 
Nelson, and in that queer, pleading look 
was something the boy had seen before. 

" Why—why, his eyes look just like 
Dusty's used to look!” said Nelson, deep 
within himself. “ I—don’t want to hurt 
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anybody who looks like Dusty used to 
look ! ” 

He drew a big breath, and faced the two 
presences before him. 

" No, sir," said Nelson, blushing to the 
roots of his permanently-blushing hair. ‘ I 
haven't any proofs against Mr. Packer!” 

Sir Milner sighed. 

“ There will be no summons against you, 
Packer," he said. '' You can go—but be 


said that you killed my dog, Dusty ! " 
me," bellowed Mr. Johnson. “I killed 


glories in it!" 


very caretul, my man—ve-ry careful indeed— 
in future!” 

Mr. Packer went swiftly. It was but a 
humble home to which he went, but he would 
be glad to get there. And it was far, far 
more home-like than the bourne whither 
Partridge Johnson had already been scuffled. 


* Nelson has his head screwed on right,” 
said Sir Milner, flatly, a few moments later 
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in the dining-room. “ This is a very friendly, 
very neighbourly turn you’ve done me, 
Nelson, my boy!” 

But Nelson was looking at his father— 
that silent, twinkle-eyed person whom he 
suspected of wisdom and uncannily pene- 
trating understanding. His eyes were 


twinkling now as he studied his youngest 
son. 
The deep voice spoke. 


“ What is it, 
old man? Out 
with it." 

Nelson gulped 
a little, clutch- 
ing the blood- 
hound-setter so 
that it grunted 
an infantile 
grunt. 

"It wasn't 
true, sir!” 

He turned 
impulsively to 
Sir Milner. 

“Will you let 
Mr. Packer oft 
this time, sir, if I 
tell the truth ? ” 
he asked, 
eagerly. © “ You 
see, he’s—been 
a friend of 
mine.” 

Sir Milner 
nodded without 
hesitation. 

And then 
Nelson told all 
—producing and 
handing over the 
letter received 
from the weak 
sister. He 
watched them— 
anxiously, for, 
after all, they 
were Powers. 

But his father’s 
eyes were still 
twinkling as the letter incriminating Mr. 
Packer beyond hope was folded away— 
though Sir Milner's face was inscrutable. 

“So you lied for him, hey, my boy? 
Because he was once a friend of yours ? " 
said Sir Milner, in an odd, musing sort of 
voice. 

“ Yes, sir," admitted Nelson, ashamedly. 

“Hum! Come here, Nelson | 

Slowly, Nelson went. 

“ Shake hands, my boy!” 

They shook hands. Sir Milner's eyes were 
very wistful. He turned to the Squire, still 
holding Nelson's hand. 
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"] look back along the vista of my 
years, Chiddenham, and I see myself a—bit 
of a boy dodging about. But I fear he— 
somehow—he wasn't quite the white man 
this bov is!” he said, and shook his great 
head. 

He fixed Nelson with his hard eyes. 

“ You'd like a drop of something to 
drink, eh, Nelson? Come, now—a—um 
—bottle of nice gassy ginger-beer, hey, 
now ? ” 

Nelson did not deny it, and so Sir Milner 
rang for the beverage. 

' And, Nelson,” he went on, “ we'll not 
haggle about things, I think. I must 
make handsome acknowledgment—eh, yes ? 
You've got a queer sort of a cross-bred 
there. He may turn out well, but I like to 
see a thoroughbred with a thoroughbred. So 
you can have Kitty Kilkee! Yes, boy, I 
mean it. She's yours! "' 

Nelson's father moved—then sat still, 
saying nothing, watching Nelson. 

Nelson pondered. 

Kitty Kilkee—Champion Kitty Kilkee— 
the finest red setter in the South, perhaps 
the whole of England! His—for the 
taking! And he knew how proud Sir Milner 
was of her! In the thrill of it all, he gripped 
the baby cross-bred over-hard and again it 
grunted an infantile grunt, snuggling closer 
under his upper arm. Nelson looked down 
at the queer little beast—that knew, by 
virtue of its mixed blood, so much already, 
and would learn so much more. 

At last, rather slowly, he shook his head. 

“Thank you, Sir Milner,” said Nelson. 
“It is awfully kind—but if you are sure 
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you don't mind, I think I will stick to— 
this one. I want to train him myself—and 
see what I can make of him. I wouldnt 
have time for Kitty Kilkee as well. I hope 
you don't mind, sir!" 

It seemed to the anxious Nelson that 
Sir Milner was a long time answering. 

But when he did he said the right thing 
—you could always trust Sir Milner Bayliss 
for that, thought Nelson. 

" Ah, yes—I forgot, my boy. I might 
have known. You've got rather a weakness 
for sticking to your friends! No, I dont 
mind, Nelson. And here's the—um—ginger- 
beer.” 


Nelson limped home in the moonlight 
with his father. It was a glorious walk, 
and Nelson never quite forgot the thrill he 
experienced at his parent’s quiet, almost 
casual commendation of his behaviour that 
night. 

“ Don't quite know where you get yotr 
ideas, Nelson, but just go on as yourre 
going. You won't come to much harm. 
Seems a bit rough sometimes, old man, 
perhaps ? You see, there's such a lot of 
us at home." There was the ghost of 
apology in the deep voice. '' Aug shakes 
you up sometimes—eh ? Never mind, he'll 
learn it isn't much of a business, that. No 
—not on the whole. It’s very much hke 
pups, Nelson—some learn to play the game 
quicker than the others. That's about what 
it amounts to, old chap." 

Nelson did not quite understand exactly 
all the Squire meant— but it sounded about 
right. So he agreed. 


/ 





ACROSTICS. 


Our twenty-seventh series of acrostice begins with 
No. 133, printed below, and will run for four months. 
Prizes to the value of twelve guineas will be awarded to 
the most successful solvers. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 133. 
THE first is read, the last are guessed, 
And both should be of interest. 
The page lies open to your eyes: 
Take as your motto: Enter— prize. 
l. One of a band of sisters nine. 
2. Last letter must small hill resign. 
. A circle runs the earth around. 
Two rhyming words, in London found. 


A game by no meana free from faults. 
A wall protects from foes’ assaults. 


A friend in France please indicate. 
Sermon can act as opiate. 


PRN BE Be | 


Newfoundlands, mongrels, mastiffs, curs, 
Poms, poodles, spaniels, terriers, 
PAX. 





Answers to Acrostic No. 133 should be addressed to thc 
Acrostic Editor. Tue STRAND MAGAZINE, Southampton 





Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the firat post on August 12th. They must be written 
on half-sheets of notepaper, or on cards; at the fout of te 
solution must appear the solver's pseudonym, and (eræpt 
in the case of postcards) nothing else. Flimsy paper should 
not be used. 

One alternative answer may be sent to each light. 





ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 132. 


J. 8 or E 
2. E quilatera J, 
3. M ard I 
4. I eywit Z 
5. R os A 
6. A dver B 
7. M orasthit E 
S. I ntermen T 
9. 8 leig H 


Notes.—Light 1. Mysore, the Indian gold mine. 3. 
Lundy: Lundi, Mardi, in France. 4. The Ingoldsby 
Le nds, The Blasphemer's Warning. 5. Rosa Bonheur. 
7. Mica; Micah, the first verse. 8. Grave, funeral ; in— 
term. time—(ace)ent; grave accent. 9. Winter sports: 
Lord Roberts of Waterford and Kandahar, Frederick 
Sleigh Roberts 
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IS THERE A SHERLOCK HOLMES AMONG OUR READERS? 
HERE IS A CHANCE FOR HIM. 


THE TERRIBI 





DAVID DEVANT 


ILLUS IRATE BY 


A. BAI 





EY 


Mr. David Devant, the great illusionist, has written a problem story for “ The 


Strand Magazine.” 


We shall publish his solution of the mystery in due course, 


but in the meantime we invite our readers to guess how the young couple 
contrived to make their plans for eloping without being discovered by 


the vigilant Aunt Jane. 


Clues to the secret are given in the story. 


The 


method employed is one which will be of interest to any young couple 
whose circumstances are similar to those of Margaret and Arthur at the 


beginning of the story. 


We shall be pleased to publish—and pay for— 


the solution that comes nearest to Mr. Devant's. 


sa OTHING for vou, miss,” said the 
postman, handing two bulky cir- 
culars through the open window. 
Margaret presented the cir- 
culars to Aunt Jane, who stretched out a 
bony, blue-veined hand to receive them. 
Circulars of any kind—catalogues, price lists, 
even charity appeals—were Aunt Jane's 
delight. She preferred sale catalogues, with 
coloured illustrations, to mere humdrum 
lists of prices, and those which came to her 
house witbout an invitation were more 
precious in her eyes than those sent at her 
request. 

One of the circulars which her niece had 
given her was an illustrated list from a 
furniture shop—quite a sumptuous little 
volume. 

Aunt Jane turned the pages eagerly and 
forgot her breakfast. How nice it would be, 
she thought, to refurnish her house with the 
aid of that beautiful shop, and then she 
turned to the coloured pictures of carpets 
and broke the Tenth Commandment again. 
The drawing-room needed a new carpet. 
Would it be possible to 

She glanced at the prices and concluded 
that it would not. With a sigh she went on 
to the pictures of coal-scuttles, but these 
were less alluring than the carpets, and she 
returned to the pictures of dining-room 
chairs. Her own chairs, she was sure, were 
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a disgrace to any self-respecting dining-room, 
and if But again she was baffled. 
The prices were exorbitant. » 

She picked up the other catalogue—from 
Widgley's Stores. A description of an 
entirely new kind of cleaner, one in which 
all the virtues of all other cleaners had been 
cleverly combined, and from which all the 
vices of other cleaners had been eliminated, 
convinced her that the writer was a kindly 
man, whose mission in life was to lessen the 
troubles of weary housekeepers. The act 
of using one of these cleaners was so pleasur- 
able that it solved the servant problem. 

Aunt Jane thought it was very kind of 
the man to say that. He had doubtless 
solved his own servant problem by the aid 
of one of his own cleaners, and 

“ Auntie!” 

Aunt Jane looked up quickly. The vision 
of a large and well-appointed house, with 
six servants using six perfect cleaners all at 
once, and smiling with sheer joy at their 
work, suddenly vanished. 

Margaret's face was white ; her right hand, 
holding a folded newspaper, trembled. 

“ Fire, Auntie!” she gasped. “ Fire at 
Bude Street Mansions—the whole place 
burnt out—last night—fire still burning— 
immense damage—and " 

“ Any loss of life? '" asked Aunt Jane. 
Her tone implied just what she intended. 
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“ This does not really interest me, but I may 
as well know.” 
" Doesn't 

to O te) 

" Your tea’s getting cold, Margaret. 
Perhaps there’s something in the Stop 
Press—that little white space'in the paper 
where they put the latest news." 

Margaret folded the paper quickly, and 
read: '' Bude Street Fire. Feared loss of 
three lives.” 

She dropped the paper and walked slowly 
from the room. Aunt Jane shrugged her 
shoulders. For the fraction of a second she 
felt tempted to find her niece and to suggest 
that they should go off at once in a taxi to 
Bude Street, but the temptation to be kind 
passed. After all, she had not been respon- 
sible for the fire, but she felt secretly glad 
that there had been a fire. If the place was 
really burnt out, then he—Arthur Weston— 
could no longer be living there, and as 
Margaret did not know where he was living, 
she could not possibly write to him. And 
he would not write to Margaret because she 
—Aunt Jane—had forbidden that, and 

A double knock on the door. Aunt Jane 
took the telegram through the open window ; 
as she tore it open she heard her niece running 
downstairs and into the room. 

“What is it, Auntie ? Is it from him ? ” 

Aunt Jane frowned as she handed the 
telegram to her niece, who read :— 

'" Quite well thank you water very useful 

Arthur.” 

“This is to be the last time," snapped 
Aunt Jane. “ I told him that I absolutely 
forbade him to write to you or communicate 
with you in any way. I suppose I must 
consider the fire was some excuse for a wire, 
but I forbid you to answer it or to hear from 
him again. So far as you are concerned, 
Margaret, there is no such man as Arthur 
Weston. He has broken his promise already 
by wiring, but "Uu 

** The wire is addressed to you, Auntie, so 
you see he didn't break his promise ; besides, 
a wire isn’t a letter, and—well, it isn't, is 
it?" 

" Listen, my dear, listen!” said Aunt 
Jane, severely. “ Sit down and let us have 
a final understanding about this matter.” 

“1l thought we had had one already, 
Auntie,’’ said Margaret, dropping into a chair. 

'" And I thought so, too, Margaret, but 
he is evidently in your mind, and I—I don't 
like it. I object to Mr. Weston, and I'm 
quite certain that if your poor father were 
alive he would agree with me that Mr. 
Weston is a most undesirable sort of man." 


say, Auntie. This  is—is 








“And I'm quite certain that you are- 


wrong there, Auntie. Now, do be reason- 
able, please. What is it really that you 
obiect to ? ” 





The Terrible Aunt 


" His mode of living generally—far too 
flighty. A man who carries a pack of cards 
about with him must " 

'" My dear Auntie, Arthur—Mr. Weston— 
explained that. You know quite well that 
he's a most excellent amateur conjurer, and 
that on the day when he accidentally took 
the pack of cards from his pocket he had 
been for a conjuring lesson to Mr. David 





Devant. You ccn write and ask Mr. 
Devant yourself. There is no harm in con- 
juring.” 


'" ]'m not so sure,” said Aunt Jane. “ To 
ask me to believe that a man who practises 
card tricks morning, noon, and night isn't 
learning to be a card-sharper is—well, 
it's asking too much, that's all.” 

'" You are most unjust, Auntie.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Margaret. I 
am acting for your good, and one day vou 
will be thankful to me. Now, I don't wish 
to discuss this matter any further; it is 
finished. I will take very good care that you 
receive no communication of any kind 
from this man, either directly or indirectly, 
and I forbid you to write to him— but 
there, since Bude Street Mansions have been 


burnt out you can't write to him because . 
you don't know his address. I’ve no doubt | 


in my own mind that he was directly 
responsible for the fire—probably smoking 
in bed, or engaged in some drunken 
spree ” 





'* You've no right to say anything of the | 


kind, Auntie.” 
“Then he shouldn't make jokes about 
water being useful,’ " said Aunt Jane. “I 


read that to mean that for a wonder he was 





a teetotaller last night and tha 
'" Nonsense, Auntie ; you know quite well 


that that was only just a little joke about | 
The — 


the water used to put out the fire. 
firemen always swamp the place—they 
have to. I do think you’re most unkind and 
most unreasonable." 

“ Then I shall continue to be both,” said 
Aunt Jane; “and now I'm going to weed 
the garden.” 


R the next few weeks Aunt Jane did not 


allow her niece to go out of her sight | 
when they were out of doors, and she . 
(Aunt Jane) was always at home when the | 
postman called and examined all the letters. | 


They knew no one who could possibly be 
acting as ‘‘ postman” 


obeyed and that the young man and her 
niece had not written to each other. 
And yet Aunt Jane was not entirely 


happy; somehow, she did not feel quite | 


certain that her niece was not deceiving 
her. 


between Arthur | 
Weston and Margaret, and therefore she -/ 
was quite certain that her orders had been 





At times Margaret was most un- | 





David 


accountably light-hearted. Why? 
Aunt Jane asked herself that question, 
but she could not answer it. Had 
Margaret resolved to try and forget 
Arthur Weston, and was the know- 
ledge that she was doing her duty, 
according to Aunt Jane, making her 
happy ? Aunt Jane was puzzled. 

She was more than puzzled one 
morning when Mergaret did not 
come down to 
breakfast. Aunt 
Jane called to her 
without getting a 
reply, then she 
went to Margaret’s 
room. Margaret 
was not there. A 
note pinned on the 
pillow informed 
Aunt Jane that 
her niece had left 
the house and 
would write in a 
few days. 

Aunt Jane's first 
impulse was .to 
send for a police- 
man, but she 
disliked pub- 
licity, | and so 
she  contented 
herself with- go-. 
ing out and 
making a few 
inquiries, which 
led to nothing. 
No one had seen 
Margaret leaving 
the house. 

A letter came from Margaret in the 
evening. She was quite well and Aunt Jane 
was not to worry. A similar letter came 
every day for five days, and then Aunt 
Jane received a letter signed “ Your 
aflectionate niece, Margaret Weston.” 

Aunt Jane was furious for five minutes, 
and then she laughed at herself. 

“ After all," she pondered, “ I suppose 
that when two young people have made 
up their minds that they won't be kept 
apart— well, they won't be." 

And so when Margaret and her husband 
came to the house Aunt Jane was all smiles. 

" But there is one thing I don’t under- 
stand," she said, after she had startled her 
niece's husband by kissing him affectionately 
on both cheeks, “and that is—how did you 
manage to make your little plans without 
mv knowing about them? I'm quite 
certain that no letter came for Margaret, 
and as she didn't know your address— 
well, how did you do it?” 
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Devant 













Aunt Jane frowned as she handed the telegram to her niece. 


“ Ah, Miss Haynes," said Arthur, “ that's 
our little secret. You see, I hadn’t been an 
amateur conjurer for nothing. When you 
start to learn conjuring you pick up all 
sorts of little dodges. It was so simple to 
to do what I wanted." 4 

“I think you ought to tell me," said 
Aunt Jane. ‘I’m really most curious to 
know how I was beaten." 

“ But we couldn't tell you that, Miss 
Haynes, could we, Margaret ? " 

“ We needn't keep it a secret any longer,- 
dear," said Margaret. 

“ I should certainly advise you not to 
keep it a secret," said Aunt Jane, “ because 
if you do I shall have many sleepless nights, 
trying to think it out. And, you know," 
she added, playfully, ‘we aunts can be 
very useful at times to nieces and nephews 
who are really nice. Come, now, how did you 
manage to make all your plans in secret? " 

" Nothing simpler," said Arthur. ‘ To 
begin with I M 
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]12.—AN AMUSING CHESS PUZZLE. 










mg va 


WutTE,.—4 pieces. 

HERE is a curious little chess puzzle by Mr. J. 
Morrow. Black has rashly undertaken to queen 
one of his pawns at any price. It does not matter 
if it be immediately taken, the fact of his making a 
queen achieves success. How is White to prevent 
Black from getting a queen? It is White's turn to 
play, and he can do it. The upper half of the board 
is omitted to save space. 








113.—NEW WORD CHAIN. 

Wuar is the longest chain of words that you can 

make in this way :— 
BAG 
AGE 
GEM 
EMU 
MUG 

You thus cut off the head of each successive word 
and add a tail to form a new word. No word may be 
repeated in the chain. We will not be too strict over 
the character of the words, but allow proper names, 
Christian names with their abbreviations, such as 
TOM and NED, and contracted words like E'ER. I 
have just constructed such a chain of forty-three 
words, which I will give. Perhaps the reader can do 
better. 





714.—EQUAL PERIMETERS. 
RaTIONAL right-angled triangles have been a fascinat- 
ing subject for study since the time of Pythagoras, 
before the Christian era. 


Every schoolboy knows 


that the sides of 
these, generally 
expressed in whole 


numbers, are such 
that the square of 
the hypotenuse is 
exactly equal to the 
sum of the squares 

t5 of the other two 
siges. Thus, in the case of diagram A, the square 
ot 30 (900), added to the square of 4o 
( 1600 ), is the square of 50 ( 2500 ), and similarly 
with B and C. It will be found that the three triangles 
shown have each the same perimeter. That is the 
three sides in every case add up to 120. Now, can 
you find six rational right-angled triangles each with 
a common perimeter, and the smallest possible ? 
It is not a difficult puzzle like my " Four Princes," 
that once appeared in these pages, in which you had 
to find four such triangles of equal area. 





Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 
jo7-—A PROHIBITION POSER. 
First fill and waste the 7-quart measure 14 times 
and you will have thrown away 98 and leave 22 qts. 
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in the barrel in 28 transactions. (Filling and empty- 
ing are two transactions.) Then, fill 7-qt. ; fill 5-qt 
from 7-qt., leaving 2 in 7-qt.; empty 5-qt.; transfer 2 
from 7-qt. to 5-qt. ; fill 7-qt. ; fill up 5-qt. from 7-qt., 
leaving 4 in 7-qt.; empty 5-qt.; transfer 4 to 5-qt.; 
fill 7-qt-; fill up 5-qt. from 7-qt., leaving 6 in 7-qt.; 
empty 5-qt. ; fill 5-qt. from 7-qt., leaving 1 in 7-qt. 3 
empty 5-qt., leaving 1 in 7-qt.; draw off remaining 
1 qt. from barrel into 5-qt., and the thing is done in 
14 more transactions, making, with the 28 above, 42 
transactions. If you start by wasting 104 and leaving 
16 in barrel. these 16 can be dealt with in only ri 
transactions, but the 104 require 32 in the wasting (12 
times 7 and 4 times 5 is the quickest way), so that this 
method would involve 43 transactions—one more 
than the way I have shown. 


708.—VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 














Addition. Subtraction. 
9567 12780 
1085 6230 

10652 6549 

Multiplication. Division. 
138 237)56169(237 
138 474 

19044 876 

— = ris! 

1689 
1659 


There are a few alternative solutions, but in bringing 
in the words this was sometimes almost inevitable. 





7o9.—SCORING AT BILLIARDS. 

THE highest score in two consecutive shots is 18. 
Many will give the answer as 16. (1st) —Cannon (2), 
pot the white (2), pot the red (3), and in off red (3), 
making ro. 2nd—Pot the red (3) and in off red (3). 
making 6. Total for two shots 16. But the first shot 
should leave the white up, scoring 8 only, after which 
the ro shot can be made. Total 18. 





710.—THE SQUARES OF VENEER. 
THE diagrams explain themselves. The piece 25 


Et g 24m 


25 m. 
25m 
25 


S pi 

[5 — Zim 17m a 
d by 25 1s cut into five parts that fit 
together and form two squares 24 by 24 


Tm and 7 by 7 respectively. 





711.—A CHARADE. 
THE word is SINCERE. S in (my frs), C (my 
nex), ERE (my remainder). . 
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HERE'S a scamper of 
hurrying young feet 
when HOVIS makes its 


a ppearance. 
t D] 
Ch 
‘HO V 
have: 
words, (Trade Mark) 


better. 
RATIO 
ing subjes made onlv from wheat, like 
before Ü*te bread, but with this 
|, portant difference: it con- 
^s added quantities of the 
4.1 “germ” which consti- 
's its most vitalising part. 









sides. Thus : 
o 30 (Wr Baker Bakes it. 
( 1600 ), isa : 

with B and C 1S’ LED. MACCLESFIELD. 
shown have « 

three sides ir 

vou find six 
à commer, 
It is 
that 
to f 
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He SECRET of 
AHAPPY HOME 


“This is the store cupboard.” 
“Of course one doesn’t have one 
nowadays-—(there isn't room for 
them in modern houses—even if 
you can get a house !) 

“ But that doesn't matter because 
nobody stores 


CLARNICO 
LILY BRAZILS 
(I should smile!) They eat 


them .... and eat them... 
AND eat them!.... 


And then some more! 
Sugar-butter-cream 

— and Brazil nuts ! " 

“ And only 8d. a quarter ! ! ? 


Plain or covered in choice 
chocolate. 


CLARNICO 
LilyBRATILS 





CLARKE, NICKOLLS & COOMBS, LTD., 


Victoria Park, London. 


Stand P.P. 630 (Palac: of Industry), British E pire Exhibition, Wembley. 





UV2S06e585R250505D Sagoo 
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QUENTIN QUAYNE'S FIST SHOT OUT, STRAIGHT AT THE MAN'S JAW. THE 
FELLOW WENT DOWN LIKE A LOG. 


(See pag: 230.) 
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A NEW 
DETECTIVE 


m Quentin Quagne i 


N°1-THE MYSTERY OF THE DUKE of BERRISFORD 


EBRITTEN AUSTIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
S.SEYMOUR LUCAS 


HE uncomfortable sinking at the 

pit of my stomach was not entirely 

i caused by the sudden upward shoot 
of the lift to the eighth floor of the 
building I had entered from Piccadilly 
Circus. It persisted when, after a step or 
two along the topmost corridor, I hesitated 
for a moment outside a mahogany door 
neatly lettered “The Q. Q. Agency." In 
fact, I felt almost sick. For me, it was the 
last throw of the dice. I did not need any- 
one to tell me that an ex-officer without a 
Fol, Ixviii.—15. 


i» Google 


definite profession was a drug in the labour 
market. I knew it by bitter experience. 
And the only spectre of a profession even to 
which I could lay any claim was the fact 
that, after stopping a machine-gun bullet 
in Bourlon Wood, I had been transferred to 
the Intelligence Branch and employed, 
thanks to some fluency in foreign languages, 
on counter-espionage work. It was re- 
membering this, and in desperation rather 
than with the faintest hope, that, with my 
last postage-stamp, I had written to the 
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218 The Mystery of the Duke of Berrisford 


©. Q. Agency and asked if there was a 
chance of employment. 

The chance was infinitesimal. I had never 
come into personal contact with the Q. Q. 
Agency, but I had heard enough whispers 
about it in my war-time Intelligence work 
to know that, modestly though it refrained 
from advertising itself to the general public, 
it was perhaps the most efhcient private 
Intelligence Bureau in the world. | knew 
that official superiors, high above me on the 
topmost summits of the administrative 
Olympus, did not disdain to work in close 
connection withit. It was, if those whispers 
spoke truly, a bureau of highly-trained 
specialists presided over by a genius—the 
legendary Quentin Quayne himself. There 
was small probability that such an organiza- 
tion would recruit itself from casual 
applicants ; it would pick and choose its 
own men. And even when, incredulous of 
my own eyes, I had read the letter making 
an appointment for ten-thirty that morn- 
ing, I had jeered with bitter pessimism at 
myself. 


JOW that I stood on the other side of 
, that mahogany door, on the thick soft 
. carpet ofa large room, my eyes instinc- 
tively focused themselves upon the man who 
sat at a massive desk, islanded some way out 
into the room. He looked up at my entrance 
--a ruddy, clean-shaven face whose rounded, 
well-developed jaw was amply balanced by 
the breadth of the brow, hair that was 
definitely grey and rather thin, eves whose 
glance was sharp, shrewd, and good- 
humoured, and -a smile that opened over 
white and regular teeth. It was Mr. 
Quentin Quayne. 

" Mr. Creighton ? ” 
unexpectedly pleasant. 

My acknowledgment of the fact was all 
but obliterated by the sudden sharp ring 
of the telephone on his desk. 

'" Excuse me for a moment,” he said, as 
he picked up the receiver and listened. 
"Gordon ?- Yes ^" He gestured me to an 
adjacent chair. 1 seated myself and, with 
a pumping heart, profited by this temporary 
diversion of his interest to study a little 
more closely the man who held, though he 
knew it not, the continuation of my exist- 
ence in his hands, 

The colloquy was short and sharp. 
" Good,” he said into the telephone. * The 
lounge of the Ritz—-third table from the 
entrance—-and Stevenson is wearing a white 
rose in his buttonhole? Right! We'll 
have him in five minutes. Don't lose sight 
of him till it’s all over." 

He put back the receiver just long enough 
to break the connection, picked it up again, 
asked for à number. 


The voice was 
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" Hullo ! ” he called. ‘ Is that Sebright? 
—Quayne speaking. We've got your man 
for you, Sebright—yes—Dumonnier himself. 
You won't recognize him in his disguise, 
but he is at this moment sitting with one of 
my men in the lounge of the Ritz, third table 
from the entrance. My man is wearing à 
white rose in his buttonhole. "You'll take 
them both, of course—but be careful not 
to hurt my chap if there's a scuffle. Your 
bird carries an automatic, by the way. 
And all the necessary evidence is in the 
office here if vou'll send round for it. Right! 
—What ?—Give your orders first and I'll 
hold on for you. Minutes are precious." 
Mr. Quentin Quayne sat patiently waiting 
for a moment ot two, the receiver to his ear. 
Then he spoke again. ''Hullo! Yes ?— 
You've sent off the flying squad ?—Good '— 
What did you want to talk about ?—Oh ?-- 
What name ?—The Duke of—what ?—Duke 
of Berrisford. AH right. You've sent him 
along? All right. I'll see him.” 4- 

He put down the receiver and turned to me 
WwW ith a smile. 

' That's Sebright of Scotland Yard. 
We've caught a prize bird for him—the 
police of two continents have been after the 
man for three months. We've found him for 
them. Ihada theory—and it has turned out 
right." Hesmiled at me again. 

‘ But the police get all the credit for it, 
I suppose?" I ventured, emboldened by 
the reassuring geniality of this confidence. 

‘ Acting on information received ’ 
he quoted the conventional formula at me 
with a twinkle in his shrewd eyes. - I found 
myself decidedly Hiking Mr. Quentin Quayne. 
There was a magnetism about the man. 
" But we're not greedy for publicity. Quite 
the contrary. We obey the poet’s precept, 
Mr. Creighton: ' Do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame '—in fact, we should 
do considerably more than blush. We 
should be very angry---and to some purpose." 

Hc smiled at me, and 1 suddenly had the 
distinct impression that I was being given 
mv first lesson in the code Mr. Quentin 
Ouayne laid down for his employés—and 
simultaneously I realized, with even greater 
distinctness, that those smiling eyes were 
probing as it were through the flesh and 
blood of the countenance I turned to them 
to the incorporeal soul of me underneath. 
Clear though was my conscience, the feeling 
was uncomfortable. It was a sort of psychic 
nakedness, highly disconcerting. One 
waited with an instinctive little dread, lest 
the smile should die out of those eyes. But 
the smile persisted, reassuringly. 

' And now to your affairs, Mr. Creighton." 

‘I'm afraid you will find that I have 
small qualifications other than willingness 
and loyalty, Mr. Quayne,” I said, desp.r- 
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itely. The memory of those searching eyes 
—they were harmlessly smiling now—abided 
n me; I was terrified of even appearing 
to pretend to qualities I did not possess. 
He got up from his chair, and as he went 
across the room I was surprised to see that 
he was a much shorter man than he had 
appeared when sitting in his chair. The 
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I took the jacket from him and stood 
staring at him, scarcely hearing that last 
sentence in the sudden surge of blood that 
beat in my ears—scarcely grasping the 
incredible. Reprieve ? The room seemed to 
whirl round me. 

Q. Q. turned his attention to some papers 
on his desk, as calmly as though he had 





“You are the Creighton who caught out Waffenheim, the female-impersonator spy ? ” 


he asked. 


great breadth of his shoulders had given me 
the impression of a man over six feet in 
height; he was not more than five feet 
nine. He stopped at a cabinet on the oppo- 
site wall, opened a drawer, took out a dossier, 
came back with it to the desk, seated himself, 
and for a moment or two studied the papers 
he had fetched. He looked up at me 
sharply. 

" You are the Creighton who caught out 
Waffenheim, the female-impersonator spy, 
in May, 1918 ?”’ he asked. 

I admitted that I was. 

" H'm!" The little grunt was enigmatic. 
“ We were on his track ourselves. You beat 
us by a short head. Not often that happens. 
First-rate. I think you’ll find that desk 
convenient." He jerked his hand towards a 
desk across the room, at an angle from his 
own. “ But first put back this jacket— 
under ‘ W '—in the cabinet there ” 
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I admitted that I was. 


just said the most ordinary thing in the 
world, 

'" You—you mean you engage me, sir ? ” 
I stammered. 

He glanced up again sharply. 

“ My dear Mr. Creighton, I think I was 
sufficiently explicit. ^ There's your desk. 
For the next few months you will co-operate 
in my personal work. I train my young 
men myself. And don't let me catch you 
thinking of suicide again.” 

I gasped—jerked out 
intelligible in my confusion. 
uncanny. 

Mr. Quayne smiled. 

“ I haven't time to give you the analysis 
now, Mr. Creighton— we're busy people in this 
office. Put that jacket back and sit down.” 

I obeyed, and then, for the first time, sat 
down in the seat that was to become so 
familiar to me. 


something un- 
The man was 
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There was a tap at the door, and a young 
woman entered. Mr. Quayne looked up at 
her. 

“ Ah, Veronica! " he said. '" What is it ?”’ 

“This has just come in, Chief," she 
replied, in a quiet, efficient-sounding voice, 
as she handed him a typewritten letter 
headed—as I could just see from my desk— 
'" Compagnie Internationale des Wagon-Lits."' 

He scrutinized the document with a little 
frown of concentrated attention. 

" Robbery on the Simplon-Orient," he 
said. “ Looks like our old friend Markino- 
vich, doesn't it ? The old gang and the old 
methods. Telegraph full details to Watkins 
at Constantinople, Sergeantson at Belgrade, 
and Hammond at Milan." 

“The telegrams are all 
replied. | 

'" Good," he said. "Send them off at 
once. I don't think this is beyond the men 
on the spot. Anyway, we'll let them try 
their hand. Oh, Veronica," he added, as 
she moved away, 'let me introduce our 
new recruit—Mr. Creighton." 

She turned and looked at me. She was 
tall and dark, and, as I rose in politeness 
from my seat, I thought I had rarely seen 
a more beautiful woman or one more frigid. 
She regarded me with a cold detachment 
that was slightly disconcerting, and then, 
after just the faintest inclination of her 
head, resumed her way out of the room. 

‘That is Miss Satterthwaite," said Mr. 


ready," she 


Quayne, when she had closed the ‘door 
behind her. ''A very remarkable young 
woman. When in doubt, go to her, if I'm 


not available.’ 

The telephone bell upon his desk rang as 
he spoke. He took up the receiver. 

“ Yes ?—The Duke of Berrisford ?—Show 


him in, please." 

A and a clerk introduced a tall, thin man 
in morning-coat and white spats over 

his patent boots, who removed his silk hat 

as he entered. 

“Mr. Quentin Quayne ? " he said, in a 
somewhat high-pitched voice. 

" Quite at your service," replied Mr. 
Quayne, genially, shaking hands with his 
visitor. 

His Grace seated himself with the abrupt 
Jerkiness of a man whose nerves are at 
strain. He was a man of between fortv-fivc 
and fifty. Viewing him at close quarters, | 
could see that his somewhat bulbous eyes 
were bloodshot and the lower lip of a 
rather flaccid mouth was quivering under his 
drooping moustache and pointed beard. 
The grey-hued haggardness of his face was 
eloquent of lack of sleep. 

Mr. Quentin Quayne settled himself back 
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MINUTE or so later the door opened 
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in his own chair. “ And now, sir, what can 
I do for you ? ” he asked, with a smile. “I 
trust you do not mind the presence of my 
assistant ? ” 

The Duke of Berrisford ignored my exist- 
ence. For all answer, he extracted a folded 
paper from his breast-pocket. His long. 
aristocratically-white hand shook as he 
passed it across to Mr. Quayne. '' I received 
that last night," he said, in a gasping voice. 

Mr. Quayne opened it. On the sheet oí 
paper was the life-size imprint in red ink 
of a human hand, and underneath, i. 
crudely printed capitals, were the word- 
“In thirty- six hours—exit the Duke of 
Berrisford.’ 

Q. Q.—I may as well begin to call him 
by the name by which all of us in the Q. Q. 
Agency thought of him, though we generally 
addressed him as “ the Chief “—elanced up 
at. his visitor. 

“ Do you attach any serious importance 
to this ? ” he asked. 

" I do—I do indeed," replied the Duke 
The earnestness in his ‘voice was unmi- 
takable. 

Q. Q. 
sceptically. 

‘It looks to me like a siHy schoolboy 
hoax," he said. “May I ask why you 
attach importance to it ? ” 

“ I—I can't tell you," stammered the 
Duke. ''I—I can't explain—but I feel—1 
feel,” he emphasized the word, '' that it has 
a most sinister significance. I—I am afrai? 
— terribly afraid—I could not sleep all la-: 
night." 

"Hm!" 


contemplated the paper again 


Mr. Quentin Quayne's keen 


o —  — ERE ERE 


eyes rested for a moment on the Duke’ | 


pallid face, and I wondered what they read 
in it. “ You have no specific reason for 
believing this to be a genuine threat fron: 
any quarter—a Terrorist organization, fer 
example ? ” 

“ No. 
shall I say ?—an intuition—an instinctive 
feeling which is beyond reason. Mr. Quayne. 
I am frightened to the marrow of my bones ' 
I have a presentiment which amount- 
almost to certainty that in a few hours | 
shall be no more." The tremulous sincerity 
in the man’s voice impressed me not a little. 
There was something almost pathetic in 
his tone as he added: ‘ But I am afraid 
you scoff at mere presentiments, Mr. 
Quayne."' 

O. Q.'s face was impenetrable. 

" I have too much experience to scoff at 
anything," he replied. “ A presentiment 
may be founded on very good reasons which, 
for one cause or another, remain outside 
consciousness. May I ask if there is anv 
idea—no matter how apparently un- 
rea:onable—which occurs spontaneously to 


No specific reason—only—wha: ` 
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he said. 


you in association with the thought of this 
piece of paper ? " He held it up. 


“Yes,” said the Duke, promptly. 
* Russia.” 
“ Russia? Yes, I suppose that is the 


natural association. Have you ever had 
any dealings with Russia or Russians ? ” 

"No." The Duke shook his head em- 
phatically. '' Although, as a matter of fact, 
my mother was a Russian lady—she died 
when I was an infant—I have not only 
never been to Russia, but, so far as I am 
aware, I have never come into contact with 
any Russians in my life.” 

“ And you can conceive of no reason why 
a Russian Terrorist organization should 
threaten you ? ” 

‘Except that I have identified myself 


“ Q. Q.” contemplated the paper sceptically. 


22I 





“Tt looks to me like a silly schoolboy hoax,” 
* May l ask why you attach importance to it?” 


rather prominently with anti-revolutionary 
propaganda in this country." The Duke 
of Berrisford was in fact, as I remembered, 
well known for his vigorous associations 
with the High Tory party. 

" Quite." Q. Q. nodded acceptance of 
the hypothesis implied. ‘‘ And you received 
this last night —by post ? ” 

“Yes. By the last post. Here is the 
envelope." The Duke took it from his 
pocket and passed it across the desk. 

The Chief scrutinized the envelope and 
postmark. It was addressed in the same 
crude capitals as the words it had contained. 

“ Posted in South-West One," he remarked. 
He held it up to the light, examined the 
quality of the paper. ' A very cheap 
ordinary envelope—but my laboratory may 
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be able to bring out finger-prints upon it. 
Unfortunately, there will probably be many 
—the postman and the sorters as well as 
those of your servant and your own. Still, 
we'll try. We may get a clue to the sender 
that way. I suppose Sebright couldn’t 
identify the finger-prints on the enclosure— 
they're plain enough ? ” 

“I am afraid Mr. Sebright did not try," 
said the Duke, with a seif-conscious hesita- 
tion. ‘In fact, he rather laughed at me. 
He thinks, as you do, that it is merely a 
stupid hoax. But I made him promise to 
have my house watched to-night. And 
then, as I was still not quite satisfied, he 
sent me on to you. He said you were 
the man to know if there was anything 
in it." 

." Much obliged," smiled the Chief. “ Well, 
frankly, I think there is not. It looks to 
me like a poor practical joke. Would-be 
assassins do not usually make us a present 
of their finger-prints in this generous manner. 
Mv sober opinion is that you can make 
your mind quite easy. Anyway, the pro- 
tection of Sebright's men should be quite 
sufficient if—improbably, as I think--any- 
one should be contemplating mischief to 
you. But you might leave me this "—he 
held up the piece of paper with the imprint 
of the hand—‘' and we'll make an effort to 
identify the gentleman who has virtually 
Signed his name on it. I’m afraid I can't 
do more than that,” he concluded, smilingly. 

“ Thank you," said the Duke, rising from 
his chair. “ If I am alive to-morrow morn- 
ing, I will ring you up and tell you that 
there is no further need to worry. I feel— 
I can’t explain why—that if I survive the 
time-limit written on that paper I shall bc 
quite safe.” 

‘Then I shall confidently expect you to 
rng me up," said Mr. Quayne, extending 
his hand in farewell. ‘ Mr. Creighton, will 
you see his Grace to the lift ? ” 


HEN I returned, I found the Chief 
poring over the pages of Debrett. 

“ A piece of malicious humour, in my 
opinion,” he said, smiling up at me. '' Some- 
one who doesn't like his ducal Highness's 
politics giving him a bit of a scare. But 
we'll just look him up in the book. Dukes 
with Russian mothers are not common. 
Here we are—Alfred Geoffrey—h’m, h'm, 
h’m—fifth Duke— born 1877—eldest son of 
Lord Clavering and Tatia Muranoff, daughter 
of , educated Berne, Bonn-— succeeded 
third cousin in default of direct heir 1906- - 
unmarried—h'm-—doesn't tell us much," he 
said, closing the book, “ except that our 
friend probably never expected one day to 
be Duke of Berrisford. But I think Sebright 
is right—just a rather tasteless joke. How- 
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ever, we'll find out all we can for him." 
He touched a bell on his desk. 
: Miss Satterthwaite appeared. 

“ Ah, Veronica ! ” said the Chief, holdiiz 
out the paper with the imprint to her. '' Wii 
you ask Scotland Yard to oblige me by 
making sure that they haven't got these 
finger-prints? And telegraph the anthropo- 
metrical measurements to Pans, Berlin, 
Lausanne, Vienna, and Milan, asking for 4 
reply as quickly as possible.” 

Scotland Yard reported during the afte~- 
noon that they could not identify the finge: 
prints we had submitted, and no reply 
came in from the Continental police-offices 
to which we had telegraphed. In the course 
of the day's work, I almost forgot the 
morning's visit of the Duke of Berrisford. 

I was startlingly reminded of it rext 
morning. A few minutes after the Chief 
came in (I had preceded his arrival by a 
quarter of an hour), the telephone bell ranz 
upon his desk. He took up the receiver. 

“ Hullo ! — Yes ? — Sebright ? — Yes. . 
What ?—Good God '-—Yes—I'!l meet you 
at Berrisford House— just as soon as I can. 
get there." He put back the instrument 
and turned to me, his expression frankly 
startled.  '' The Duke of Berrisford has been 
murdered during the night—Sebright sav- 
in very mysterious circumstances.” He 
picked up the telephone, spoke into it 
“ Ask Miss Satterthwaite if anv answer ha- 
come in about the finger-prints we telk- 
graphed vesterday."' 

A moment later Miss Satterthwaite ap- 
peared. She carried several telegrams and 
a bulky file of typewritten documents. 

“ Any news, Veronica ?” asked Mr. 
Ouayne. 

“ Three replies, Chief," she said, putting 
the telegrams in front of him. 

'" Vladimir Voronseff," he said,. picking 
them up one by one. “ Vladimir Voronsefi— 
the name seems familiar. Have we got anv- 
thing about him ? ” 

“A little." She passed him the file, 
opened it at a sheet marked by a slip of 
paper. I drew near and looked over his 
shoulder. It was evidently a record of 
Terrorist agents. | 

'" Vladimir Voronseff," read the Chief. 
‘age and origin unknown, implicated in the 
Sigursky Russian-Terrorist murders at Berne, 
July, 1900, but escaped; arrested for com- 
plicity in Terrorist bomb outrage, Berlin, 
April, 1905, released on insufficient evidence ; 
active in Russian revolution 1905, finger- 
prints found Murievsky murder, Montreux, 
I9IO ; reappeared Russian politics 19ro. 
active member of Bolshevik party, believed 
to have quarrelled with Lenin and left 
country Jan., 1920. H'm," commented Mr. 
Quavne, grimly, “it looks as though we 
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had something to add to his dosster. 
along with me, Mr. Creighton. 
of your education." 

But very few minutes had elapsed when 
Mr. Quentin Quayne’s limousine drew up 
outside Berrisford House—a big, gaunt, 
eighteenth-century mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berkeley Square.  Quivering, 
I confess, with excitement, I followed my 
Chief as, carrying the little attaché-case he 
told me he always kept ready in the car, he 
hurried up the three or four steps to the door. 
It was opened immediately for us by a 
scared and white-faced footman.  Sebright, 
with a couple of his satellites in the back- 
ground, was waiting for us in the luxuriously- 
furnished hall. He greeted Mr. Quayne 

eagerly. 

'" A most extraordinary case, Q. Q.!” 
he said. ‘ Most extraordinary— I think it 
will puzzle even you.” 

Mr. Quayne moved towards the staircase. 

'' Well, the first thing is to see the body. 
You haven't touched it, I presume ? ” 

Sebright smiled peculiarly. 

'' That's the extraordinary thing about it, 
Q. Q. There isn't any body. It has utterly 
disappeared.” 

Mr. Quayne stopped at the foot of the 
staircase. 

" What—without trace ? ” 

" Without trace. There has evidently 
been a terrible struggle upstairs— blood 
everywhere—you will see for yourself. 
But the body has completely vanished. It 
defeats me. The place has been searched 
from top to bottom. But how they got it 
out of the house, I can't imagine." 

"H'm!' said the Chief. “ Let us go 
upstairs." 

The Duke's personal apartments on the 
first floor consisted of four rooms—-a sort 
of small study or sitting-room, a bedroom, a 
dressing-room, and a bathroom. Inter- 
communicating doors led from each to each, 
but each had a door opening on to the 
corridor. So Sebright explained as we went 
up the staircase. It was in the bedroom 
that the murder had been committed, and 
Sebright led us directly to the fatal apart- 
ment. Outside the door a policeman and 
a frightened-looking young man stood in 
conversation. 

" I puta guard on the door till you came," 
said Sebright. ‘ This is Humphreys, the 
Duke's valet. You will probably want to 
question him.” 

“I probably shall," 
"But first we'll view 
selves.” 

'" There must have been a regular rough- 
and-tumble in it," commented Sebright, as 
he opened the door. " We've touched 
nothing, of course." 


Come 
This is part 


said the Chief. 
the room for our- 
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S Sebright said, the room, at the first 
glance, bore every evidence of a 
struggle. A couple of chairs were over- 

turned. One of the curtains near the window 
was torn from its pole. A dressing-gown lay 
heaped upon the floor. The bedclothes were 
thrown back in disorder—-and, gruesomely 
significant, in the middle of the white under- 
sheet was a great patch of now dried and 
dark-hued blood. Pinned upon that patch, 
with a dagger-like knife through its centre, 
was a piece of paper, marked with a familiar 
hand-print—in blood this time—and under 
the imprint, also crudely written in blood, 
the words, “ Exit the Duke of Berrisford.” 

Sebright pointed it out. 

'" [t meant something after all yesterday,” 
he said. '' The murderer must have forced 
him back on the bed and stabbed him. 
That's obvious.” 

The Chief nodded. 

'" You have questioned the inmates of the 
house, of course," he said. “ Did anyone 
hear any sort of noise during the night ? ” 

“No one," replied Sebright. “ That’s 
one of the strange features of the case.” 

'" Where do you sleep ? ” queried the Chief, 
turning sharply to the valet. 

“ At the top of the house, sir," was the 
reply. ‘‘ There is a bell and a house- 
telephone by his Grace's bed by which he 
could call me during the night should he 
require me. But I heard no sound last 
night." 

'" And when did you last see the Duke ? ” 

" He retired at ten-thirty, sir. I attended 
him, and saw him into bed. I then put 
away his clothes in the dressing-room and 
went to my own room. When I came as 
usual to call him at eight-thirty this morning, 
I found—this." The man broke off with a 
horrified catch in his voice. 

Mr. Qvuayne nodded without remark. 
He went quickly across to the windows and 
examined them. 

“ Every door and window in the house was 
found locked inside this morning," inter- 
posed Sebright. '' No entrance or exit was 
effected by any of those. Anyway, it would 
have been difficult. There is a straight drop 
to the street, and I had a constable up an 


. down in front of the house all night, relieved 


every four hours. I promised the Duke 
I would do so—more to humour him than 
because I thought he was in danger—and I 
kept my promise.” 

Mr. Quayne again made no remark. 
He was going busily round the room, examin- 
ing evervthing like a nosing terrier. He 
picked up the dressing-gown from the floor. 
There was blood upon the inside of one of 
the cuffs. 

“The Duke's dressing-gown ? ” 
turned sharply to the valet.. 


He 
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* Yes, sir.” 

“ No sign of his pyjamas ? " 

" No,sir. They must be on—on the body, 
sir—wherever that is." The valet added the 
last clause despairingly. 

Mr. Quayne grunted. He opened his 
attaché-case, took out a large magnifying- 
glass, and went to the bed. We watched him 
in silence while he examined it meticulously. 
Once he grunted, picked up something too 
small for me to see, and looked at it under 
the magnifving- -glass. Then with his pen- 
knife he scraped a little of the dried patch 
of blood from the sheet and took it gingerly 
on the blade to the table near the windows. 

'" Get me one of the test-tubes from my 
case, Mr. Creighton," he said. ‘‘ And the 
phial labelled No. 1.” 

I took the articles he demanded from the 
neatly-fitted little row of such in his attaché- 
case and handed them to him. He put the 
dried spot of blood into the test-tube, 
poured a drop of the liquid from the phial 
upon it. 

" Now phial No. 2." I passed it to him. 
“The Strzyzowski serum," he said to 
Sebright, as he poured a drop into the test- 
tube. ' I always keep a fresh supply in 
my case. Only a rough test under these 
conditions, of course, but it will probably 
give us a hint. Now. the spirit lamp—-and 
the microscope with a slide and cover," he 
added to me. 

I lit the spirit-lamp into a tiny flame at 
his orders. He poured the drop or two of 
liquid on to the glass slide, held it for a 
moment over the flame until it had dried 
to a pinch of residue, put on the cover, and 
slipped it into the microscope. 

" Blood, of course," said Sebright, as 
Mr. Quayne straightened himself from his 
examination. 


“Oh, of course, blood," replied the 
Chief. “ Mr. Creighton—another test-tube, 
please.”’ 


He took carefully a blood-stained thread 
from the cuff of the dressing-gown and 
subjected it to the same experiment. 

‘“ There are a good many blood-stains on 
the floor—leading into the bathroom," re- 
marked Sebright, as Mr. Quayne pushed 
away the microscope with a grunt. “The 
murderer evidently went there to wash his 
hands.” 

“I had noticed them," 
* Let us go there.” 

He went briskly in front of us, through 
the intervening dressing-room, into the 
bathroom. 

'"'There's the towel he used," said Se- 
bright, pointing to one tucked into the 
towel-rack. 

Mr. Quayne picked it up, looked at it, 
scrutinized it under his magnifying-glass, 


said the Chief. 
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put it back again. Then he went to the 
toilet articles on the glass shelf over the 
lavatory-basin—a shaving-brush, a stick of 
shaving soap in its case, a safety razor, 
and a pair of scissors. He examined each 
carefully under his glass. Then, quickly, 
he went over the floor on his hands and 
knees with the magnifying-glass. I was 
expectant of some comment, but he said 
nothing. 

“ If you go into the study at the other 
side of the bedroom, Q. Q., you'll see somc- 
thing else interesting,” said Sebright. 

" We'll look at it," replied the Chief, 
and once more he went, leading our little 
procession, through the dressing-room and 
the bedroom to the study beyond. 

“That supplies a part of the motive, 
anyway, I think,” said Sebright, indicating 
the open door of a large safe dissimulated 
in the wall. A bunch of keys lay on the 
floor in front of it. ‘‘ We found it like that 
this morning.” 


" H'm!" The Chief turned once more to 
the valet. “ It was closed last night, I 
suppose ? ” 


'" Yes, sir. I am sure of that," replied the 
man. ''I went through here after his Grace 
had retired. His Grace was working in this 
room last evening after dinner with Mr. 
Mortimer, sir.” | 

'" Mr. Mortimer ? Who is he? ”’ 

" His Grace's agent, sir. We have telc- 
phoned for him to come round“as soon as 
possible.” 

“ He may be able to tell us what was in 
the safe,” explained Sebright. 


PART from the open door of the safe, 

A there was nothing abnormal in the 

aspect of this snugly-furnished room. 

The Chief went across to a writing desk 

between the windows. He held up a news- 

paper cutting headed: “ Lenin’s Mortal 
Illness. Quarrels for his Succession." 

'" Have you seen this before ? ” he asked 
the valet. 

'" Yes, sir. That has been there some 
days, sir. His Grace often cut things like 
that from the papers and kept them. He 
was very hot against the Reds, sir, as I 
dare say you know.” 

“That’s probably the key to the whole 
business," murmured Sebright. 

“ And this ? " Mr. Quayne pointed to an 
A B C railway guide lving open upon the 
desk. “ Do you know if the Duke looked up 
a train vesterday ? ” 

“ Not that I’m aware of, sir. 
call to do so.” 

" H'm!" Mr. Quayne pored over the 
open leaves with his magnifying-glass, and 
then turned to the shipping advertisements 
at the end. 


He had no 





Veronica passed him the file. I drew near and looked over his shoulder. It was 
evidently a record of Terrorist agents. 
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At that moment another white-faced man 
came deferentially into the room. He 
addressed himself to Sebright. 

" Beg pardon, sir. But Mr. Mortimer has 
just come, sir. I thought perhaps you’d 
like to know, sir." 

“ Thank you," said Sebright. “ Send him 
up at once. This is the Duke’s butler, 
Quayne.” 

The Chief turned from the pages of the 
A BC he was studying. 

' Ah,” he said, "' ] was iust going to send 
for you. Is there a white cat on the premises 
—a Persian, probably ? ” 

The butler looked surprised, as we all did 
at this apparently irrelevant question. 

‘Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, his Grace 
was very fond of it, sir.” 

" Where is it now ? ” 

“ I don't know, sir. 
seen it this morning. 
sir, if you wish.” 

'" Please do. And send up Mr. Mortimer." 

The butler withdrew on tip-toe, as though 
from the death-chamber itself. 

“ That reminds me, sir," volunteered tbe 
valet, suddenly. “The cat was in these 
rooms when I left his Grace last night. His 
Grace told me to let it remain.” 

'" But you did not see it this morning ? ” 

'" No, sir. I'm sure of that. It must have 
slipped out when—when whoever it was got 
into these rooms.” 


I don't think I've 
Ill try and find it, 


was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 

Mortimer, a brisk, business-like little 
man with a face gravely concerned— as well 
it might be. 

Mr. Quayne went direct to the point. 

“ Ah, Mr. Mortimer!” he said. ‘ You 
were working with the Duke in this room last 
night, I understand. Can you tell us if there 
were any valuables in that safe?” He 
pointed to the open door. 

Little Mr. Mortimer’s eyes started as he 
stared at the safe. 

“ Good heavens, yes!” he cried. ‘ There 
was twenty thousand pounds in bearer 
securities and two thousand pounds in 
bank-notes ! ” 

'" How do vou know that ? ” 

“ I brought them here myself—last night. 
The Duke asked me vesterdav to get tho:e 
securities out of the bank, to cash a cheque 
for two thousand pounds, and to bring 
them round to him after dinner. I handed 
them to him in this room—it would have 
been about nine o’clock—and I saw him 
lock them up in that safe." 

"Do vou know why he required those 
securities—and particularly that large sum 
in cash ? ” 

Mr. Mortimer shrugged his shoulders. 


ANY further comment from Mr. Quayne 
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" He did not tell me and naturally I did 
not inquire. The Duke did not like to he 
questioned. I supposed that he was going 
abroad, as he did once before.” 

" When was that? ” 

" Let me see—it was in the spring of 
1919.” 

“ And did he take bearer securities and 
a large sum in cash on that occasion ? '' 

“ Yes. I remember expostulating with 
him, and being severcly snubbed for my 
pains. Though perhaps I ought not to say 
it after this terrible business, the Duke 
had an eccentric streak in him, vou know— 
very obstinate and peculiar sometimes.”’ 

" Was he peculiar last night ? ” 

" He was—rather.”’ 

“In what way peculiar ? ” 

"I can't define it—snappy and bad- 
tempered—-not quite himself—one couldn't 
meet his eyes.” 

“ Did he say anything to vou ofa threaten- 
ing document he had received ? ” 

" No." Mr. Mortimer shook his 
'" Not a word." : 

'" And how long was tbe Duke abroad on 
that last occasion ? ” 

" A good many months—nearly a year, 
in fact." l 

“Did you know where he had been 
travelling ? ” 

" No. He did not tell me— and snubbed me 
when I asked quite innocently. As 1 sav, 
sometimes he was peculiar.” 

Mr. Ouavne turned to the valet. 

‘And did vou accompany the Duke on 
his travels ? ” o 

" No, sir. He didn't take anyone with 
him either time." 

‘Either time ? 
occasion ? ” | 

"Soon after I took service with hi: 
Grace, sir—in 1909. He returned in May, 
I9IO." 

"H'm! Can you throw any light on hi: 
actions or whereabouts during that pericd. 
Mr. Mortimer ? ” 

“ No. That was my predecessor's time. 
I did not become the Duke's agent until 
1912,” replied little Mr. Mortimer. 

'" I confess I can't quite see what theory 
you have in your head, Q. Q.," said Sebnght. 
“We seem to be getting right away from 
the main point of who killed thc Duke, 
how they got in, how they got out again, 
and what has been done with the body. 
There's no doubt in my mind that the Duke 
has been done awav with." 

Mr. Quavne smiled at him rather grimlv. 
“ Yes, vou are quite right there, Sebright — 
vou have hit the exact phrase. By the 
way," he turned to the valet, '" do you 
recognize the knife stabbed into the bed ? ” 


head. 


When was the othe: 


“ Yes, sir. It is one that usually lies on 
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the writing-table in this room. His Grace 
used it as a paper-knife, sir." 

Mr. Quayne nodded. ''Settles that. Now, 
just go and see whether any of the Duke's 
clothes are missing, will you ? ” 

The valet departed, and Mr. Quayne 
turned again to Sebright. 

‘* You had the house watched last night. 
Are those constables here ? ” 

* Yes. I telephoned for them. They are 
waiting downstairs." 

** I should like to question them.” 

'" By all means." 

While Sebright went out of the room to 
fetch up his men, Mr. Quayne addressed 
himself again to the Duke's agent. 

** Who ‘would succeed to the Dukedom ? ” 
he asked. 

Mr. Mortimer shrugged his shoulders. 

* It becomes extinct, I believe. The 
Duke was the last of his line, and he came 
into it only indirectly. Tragic the way these 
ancient families die out.” 

Sebright re-entered the room 
police-constable. 

** This is the man who watched the house 
from six p.m. to ten p.m. last night," he 
said. 

The policeman had only disappointing 
replies to Mr. Quayne’s sharp interrogations. 
He had patrolled up and down for fifty yards 
in front of the house from six p.m. to ten 
p.m. The street was quiet and almost 
deserted. He had seen no one suspicious at 
all. The Duke himself had driven up in his 
car at six-fifteen, and entered the house. 
At about nine-five a gentleman in evening 
dress, Carrying a small suit-case, had driven 
up in a taxi and been admitted by the front 
door. At nine-twenty a servant had come 
out of the house, fetched a taxi, and the 
gentleman had driven away again—this 
time without the suit-case. He recog- 
nized Mr. Mortimer as the gentleman in 
question. 

'* That reminds 


with a 


me," exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer, suddenly. ‘I left that suit-case 
here. I brought the securities in it. The 
Duke kindly offered to send it back direct 
to my Office, as I was going on to a supper- 


rty.” l 

At that moment the valet re-entered the 
room. 

'" Mr. Mortimer says he left a small 


suit-case here last night,” said Mr. Quayne. 
'" Do you know anything about it?” 

‘Yes. I saw it, sir. It was left in this 
room after his Grace retired, sir." The valet 
looked around the room. " But ---it’s 
curious—it doesn’t seem to be here now. 
And no one has been in to clean, sir.” 

“ I think we can provisionally assume 
that the suit-case served to carry away 
those securitiesagain," remarked Mr. Quayne. 
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“ And what about the clothes? Are any 
missing ? ” 

“Yes, sir. An old tweed suit his Grace 


used for fishing on wet days last year, a 
pair of shooting boots, a flannel shirt, the 
old overcoat he wore with the suit, and a 
soft hat.” 

Q. Q. nodded. “ All right. Let's hear the 
second constable,” he said. 


‘HE second policeman stated that he had 
patrolled from ten p.m. to two a.m. He 
had seen no suspicious persons about the 

house, A minute or so after he had come on 
duty, a man—he had spoken to him and 
ascertained that he was the butler—had 
come out by the servants' entrance. At five 
minutes past midnight a man had come 
out of the front door, carrying a small suit- 
case. He had challenged him, and the man, 
who spoke in the tones of a gentleman, 
had said that he was the Duke's agent, had 


wished him good-night, and jumped into a 


passing taxi. 

“ Who was that man ? ” queried Sebright, 
sharply. '' Mr. Mortimer had left two hours 
before. It was one of the fellows we are 
after for a certainty. Can you describe his 
appearance, Rogers? ” 

'" Yes, sir. He was a tall, clean-shaven 
man, wearing an overcoat and a soft hat. 
Of course, as he didn't seem to be a sus- 
picious character, I didn't take much heed of 
him, but I did notice that he wore rather 
heavy boots. Picking up that taxi as 
he did, he was gone in a moment or two." 

Sebright was suddenly excited. 

“ We're on the track at last, Q. Q.!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Don't you think so? ” 

'* Decidedly,” Mr. Quayne agreed quietly. 
'" You are sure the man was clean-shaven, 
constable ? ” 

'" Quite sure, sir.” 

“ The Duke of Berrisford had a moustache 
and beard," I murmured, almost to mvself. 

Mr. Quayne turned on me sharply. 

" All right, Mr. Creighton. Keep vour 
thoughts to yourself for the present. Did 
vou see anyone else, constable ? " | 

'" Yes, sir. At twelve-forty-five the butler 
came back, and let himself in at the servants’ 
door with a kev. A little time later I 
heard the front door being bolted and 
chained from the inside." 

Just at that moment the butler came into 
the room. 

“ We've searched the house, but we can't 
find the cat anywhere, sir," he reported. 

'" Never mind that now,” said Mr. Quayne. 
“ The constable here reports that you left 
the house just after ten, and returned at 
twelve-forty-five. Where had you been ? "' 

‘Yes, sir. That is so, sir. I went to 
havc a little bridge in the servants' hall at 
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Lord Bradwood’s, round the corner, sir. I 
can prove that, sir.” The man looked 
frightened under  Sebright's suspicious 
glance. '"'I went with his Grace's permis- 
sion, sir." 

“ And you locked up the front door, afler 
you returned ? ” 

'" Yes, sir. I always do the locking up 
myself, sir.” - 

'" And was there anyone in the hall when 
you came to lock up ? ” 

'" No, sir. The footman on duty is allowed 
to go to bed at twelve o'clock if there's 
nothing doing, as there wasn't last night, 
sir." 
“ And the door was normally locked and 
bolted when you came down this morning ? ” 

'" Yes, sir. It hadn't been interfered with 
in any way, sir." 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Quavne. “ By the 
way, if you look up the chimney in the 
dressing-room, 1 think you may find the 
missing cat.” 

'" You don't say so, sir! " ejaculated the 
butler, hurrying out of the room. 

A minute later he returned with the 
sooty and blood-stained corpse of the cat in 
his hands. 

“ You're right, sir ! " he exclaimed. “ Up 
the chimney it was. And its head almost 
cut off ! The brutes! It must have attacked 
them, sir—and they killed it to keep it 
quiet.” | t 

“ Possibly," agreed Mr. Quayne. '' And 
now the third constable, Sebright ?’’ He 
glanced at his watch. '' Time is pressing.” 


HE third constable had seen nothing, 
absolutely nothing. He had patrolled 
from two a.m. to six a.m. Sebright 

cross-questioned him. Had he left his beat 
at all? Rather confusedly, the policeman 
admitted that he had. He had heard a 
police-whistle blown in an adjoining street 
and had run round the corner in case 
assistance was required. It appeared that 
a couple of men had been detected in a 
burglary in the vicinity and had been 
chased by the officer on the beat, who blew 
his whistle for help. The constable had 
caught a glimpse of the fugitives away 
down the street and had taken up the hunt, 
desisting when he saw them run into the 
arms of three policemen at the farther end. 
lie might have been away—he admitted— 
for ten minutes, Not more. The time was 


three-fifteen a.m — three-fifteen to about 
three-twenty-five. 

" Now we're coming to it!” proclaimed 
Sebright, triumphantly. "That ten 


minutes was the time in which the Duke's 
body was removed from thc house! " 

Mr. Quavne smiled. 

“ You may be right, of course, Sebright. 
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But why, do you suggest, should they 
remove the body ? ” 

Sebright pondered à moment, and then 
had an idea. 

“ It’s possible—just possible—that the: 
did not after all kill the Duke on the spot, 
isn't it? They may have merely wounde: 
him—and now be holding him concealed 
son ewhere for purposes of their own. He 
must have been intensely hated by the 
Red secret societies—to my certain know- 
ledge he spent thousands on anti-Communist 
propaganda work.” 

" Yes. I should say they disliked him 
extremely," agreed the Chief. “ Your 
theory is possibly the correct one—but so 
far you haven't explained how anyore got 
into the house unseen, nor how the hypotheti- 
cal people who left between three-fifteen 
and three-twenty-five managed to lock all 
the doors and windows behind them.” 

“I haven't commenced my investigation 
yet, O. O.," replied Sebright, with a touch 
of irntation. '' I've just been letting you 
run your eye over the case. I dare say I shall 
find plenty of clues when I get to work." 

“Wel, I'll leave you to it," said Mr. 
Ouayne, looking again at his watch. “|! 
have several important matters to attend 
to this morning. But whatever vou do or 
do not find here, there's one very important 
thing I strongly recommend vou to atten 
to. A Wilson boat sails from Hull to Riga 
at five o'clock this evening. Among her 
passengers you will find a gentleman about 
five feet eleven in height, clean-shaven. 
dressed in the clothes missing from the Duk 
of Berrisford's wardrobe amd carrying Mr 
Mortimer's suit-case with twenty thousand 
pounds' worth of securities and two thousand 
in notes inside it. He will certainly have a 
deep scratch across the back of his left hand. 
He arrived at Hull at nine-fifty-tive this 
morning by the four-forty-five from King's 
Cross. I cannot tell you what name is on 
his passport—but he is known to the Con- 
tinental police as Vladimir Voronseff, a very 
dangerous member of Russian Terrorist 
organizations for the past twenty-five 
vears. If you will wire to the Hull police 
to arrest him you will have the key to this 
mystery in your hands. And I should be 
very much obliged to you if vou would 
bring your prisoner round to mv office to- 
morrow morning. I want a word or two 
with him.” Then, turning to the valet, he 
added : '* And you come also." 

Sebright stared at him. 

" But how in the world do you know 
that ? " he exclaimed. 

“I haven't time to explain that now,’ 
replied the Chief, with his grim smile.  '' It’s 
eleven-thirty, and I have an appointment at 
a quarter to twelve. But whatever vou do, 
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“ Ah, Mr. Mortimer! " said Q. Q. 
this room last night, I understand. Can you tell us if there were any valuables 
in that safe >" 


don’t let Vladimir Voronseff sail from Hull 
by that boat this evening. Wire at once ! ” 

With the air of a man already behind 
time, Mr. Quayne hurried out of the room 
and down the stairs. I followed him. 

As the car whirred us back to the office, 
I ventured on a remark. 

“Tve got a hazy idea of what's in your 
mind, Mr. Quayne," I said. “ But, if I'm 
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" You were working with the Duke in 


right, one thing baffles me. The Duke of 
Berrisford’s terror yesterday was surely 
genuine ! ” 

He looked at me shrewdly. 

“I think youll do," he commented. 
“ Yes. The Duke’s terror was genuine 
enough—and with good reason. But now 
we'll put it out of our minds till to-morrow. 
I have other things to think of." 
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E had scarcely settled ourselves to 
work in the office next morning when 
the telephone bell rang. Mr. Quayne 
answered it. . 

'" Yes ?—Sebright ?—Oh, you've got | him ? 
— Good !—I’m here, waiting for you." He 
smiled as he put the receiver back and 
turned to me. ."In a few minutes, Mr. 
Creighton, we may—or may not—solve the 
mystery of the Duke of Berrisford.’ 

Not a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
when the door opened and Sebright appeared. 
He held the door wide open for the entrance 
of a tall, clean-shaven, haggard-faced man, 
flanked by a couple of athletic-looking 
detectives. The prisoner’s wrists were hand- 
cuffed together in front of him, and on the 
back of the left hand was the long scratch 
that Mr. Quayne had prophesied. Though 
it eluded my exact identification, there was 
something vaguely familiar about the man 
as he was marched to the centre of the 
room. 

“ There's your man, Q. Q.," said Sebright. 
‘“ According to his passport, his name is 
Sergius Gregoriev.” 

“ But his name among the comrades is 
Vladimir Voronseff,’’ remarked Mr. Quayne, 
with his quiet smile. ''Is that not so ? ” he 
added, addressing himself to the prisoner. 

The man held himself with a sneeringly cool 
self-assurance, but, watching him, I thought 
there was a maniacal gleam in his slightly 
protruding eyes. 

‘It is," he replied, insolently. There was 
just the faintest foreign twang in it ; other- 
wise his English was perfect. “ Vladimir 
Voronseff—you'll hear it often enough when 
I get back to Russia. Vladimir Voyonseff— 
the only man Ilyitch Lenin was ever afraid 
of. And now it's my turn." He laughed, 
shortly and rather horribly. Then he re- 
verted abruptly to his insolent calmness. 
“ I shall expect diplomatic satisfaction for 
this outrage," he said. “ I advise you 
gentlemen in your own interests to relcase 
me at once. You can have no possible charge 
against me.” 

“ Indeed ? " remarked Mr. Quayne, his 
keen eyes fixed on the man’s face. “ And 
what happened to the Duke of Berrisford ? ” 

The prisoner grinned evilly, and I was 
certain of the maniacal light in his eves. 

'' I killed him," he said, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world. “ But 
I know your law—you cannot charge me 
with that." 

'" That's true," muttered Sebright. ‘ We 
can't charge him with it till the bod y" S found 
— we can't even accept his confession.' 

Mr. Quayne made a motion with his 
hand. 

" Just leave him to me for a moment, 
Sebright," he said. '" And why did you kill 
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the Duke of Berrisford ? ” he challenged the 
prisoner. 

The man stared at him insolently. 

“It was necessary," he said, curtly. 
“ Either Vladimir Voronseff or the Duke of 
Berrisford had to die." 

“ Quite." Mr. Quayne spoke the word 
very quietly as he rose with an unhurricd 
deliberation from his chair. He went across 
to his prisoner, looking fixedly in the eyes as 
he came. '' But you made a mistake." He 
held the man's eyes in a strange fascination 
as he advanced, spoke in quietly level tones. 
“It is Vladimir Voronseff who is going to 
die. You understand? Jt ts Viadimir 
Voronseff who is going to die ! " 

As he uttered the last word his fist shot 
out in a pugilist's blow from his immensely 
powerful broad shoulders, straight at the 
man's jaw. The fellow went down like 
a log between the two startled detectives. 

“Steady, Q. Q. !” cried Sebright. I myself 
had jumped from my seat in horror at thi: 
cowardly assault upon a pinioned prisoner 

Mr. Quayne stood back from his victim, 
contemplated the man lying unconsciou- 
on the floor. | 

'" Take off those handcuffs!’’ he ordered, 
curtly. ''Some water, Mr. Creighton ! ’’ 

I fetched it in an instant. He dabbed it on 
the man's head, forced some liquid betweea 
his teeth from a pocket flask. Presently the 
man's chest heaved, and, supported by Mr. 
Quayne’s arm, Vladimir Voronseff sat up 
blinking stupidly. 

“ Where am I?” he gasped. He stared 
at the Chief. '' Ah, Mr. Quayne, I promised 
to telephone you this morning, didn’t I ?-— 
I'm alive—but—but—I can't quite remem- 
ber—I think I must have been in an accident 
—or have I been ill ? ” 

I stared at him in bewilderment. The 
man's face had altered. The vicious, insole.:t 
cruelty of it had been replaced by a feeble 
vacuousness. I recognized suddenly that 
loose-ipped mouth, those bulbous eves, 
unfamiliar though was the clean-shaven 


face. Sebright recognized it also. 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed. “The 
Duke himself! ” 

“The Duke himself,” confirmed Mr. 


Quayne, helping the shaken man to a chair. 
'" Yes, Duke,” he said to him, “ you have 
been ill—very ill—and unless you agree to 
put yourself under the care of a very clever 
doctor friend of mine you may have a relapse 
that will be past cure." 

The Duke passed his hand dazedly across 
his brow. 

'" I'll do anything you suggest," he said, 
feebly. '' I feel I nave just escaped a terrible 
danger—but—it—it's all foggy to me." 

Q. Q. went back to his desk, seated him- 
self, and took a sheet of note-paper. 
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** Fetch his valet in," he said to me, look- 
ing up from the note he was writing. 

I did so. 

The man’s astonishment when he beheld 
his master seated in that chair was almost 
comic. He stared round at us. 


“It's him!” he gasped. ‘ His Grace— 


alive! Even without his beard, I'd know 
him anywhere!" He ran across to his 
master. "Oh, your Grace!” he cried. 


" What have they done to you, the scoun- 
drels ? What's happened to your beard ? ”’ 

The Duke instinctively felt over his chin. 

“ My beard!" he repeated, stupidly. 
“It’s gone! Mr. Quayne, who shaved off 
my beard ? ” 

The Chief put the note he had written 
into an envelope, stuck it down. 

“ Don't worry about that now!”’ he said, 
kindly. ' My car will take you and your man 
round to this doctor in Harley Street. And 
if you take my advice you will put yourself 
completely under his care. You will find 
that all this trouble wil] vanish like a bad 
dream—for ever.” 


HEN we three were left alone in the 
room, Sebright gave voice to his im- 
patient curiosity. 

“ I still don't understand, Q. Q.," he said. 
** The whole thing beats me! ” 

The Chief leaned back in his chair and 
smiled at us. “ The unfortunate man whom 
I have just sent round to a specialist friend 
of mine is—probably as the result of a some- 
what degenerate heredity—one of those 
examples of dissociation of personality which 
crop up from time to time. He possesses 
three personalities—the Duke of Berrisford, 
wt > knows nothing of Vladimir Voronseft ; 
a fluctuating intermediate personality—the 
personality that Mr. Mortimer described as 
peculiar, and which had the forethought to 
provide itself with a considerable amount 
of cash for vaguely foreseen eventualities, 
and apparently ^ considerable amount of 
insane cunning—we must postulate that 
intermediate personality, but I think my 
specialist friend will diagnose its existence ; 
and, finally, the totally distinct personality 
of Vladimir Voronseff, fundamentally un- 
balanced and homicidally insane, as are 
most Terrorist revolutionaries, which per- 
ceived the Duke of Berrisford as an obstacle 
in its way and hated it with a mortal 
hatred." 

'" What was it aiming at, then ? ” queried 
Sebright. 

' At getting back to Russia and taking 
part in the scramble for power after the 
deatb of Lenin. If my theory is correct, as 
a young man in Switzerland, where he was 
educated—and then never expecting to be 
one day Duke cf Berrisford—he fell under 
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the influence of some of the numerous 
Russian Terrorists for whom Switzerland 
has always been a city of refuge, and threw 
in his lot with them under a Russian pseu- 
donym. Some hereditary influence from 
his Russian mother may have helped the 
emergence of a definite Russian personality. 
And then, probably, one fine day he woke 
up, as it were—he probably thought he had 
been ill and suffering from loss of memory ; 
at any rate, he was once more the son of 
Lord Clavering, and eventtally the Duke of 
Berrisford. But neither personality was 
stable in him, and during a quarter of a 
century he has alternated between the two 
—4f you compare the chronology of Vladimir 
Voronseff with that of the Duke of Berris- 
ford you will find that the activities of the 
one coincide with the absences of the other. 
That is the rough outline; the details prob- 
ably no one will ever know.” 

'" But how did you deduce all this ? ” said 
Sebright again. 

“ When he came round to me with that 
imprint of the red hand, I disbetieved, as you 
did, in the authenticity of tke menace. But 
I was convinced by his general manner, and 
particularly by his certainty of danger, 
though he could give no reason for it, that 
his subconscious mind knew more of the 
Origin of that childish bogey than he could 
say. In fact, I thought that probably, 
obsessed with fears of Red Revolution as he 
notoriously was, he had automatically and 
unconsciously sent it to himself—as, in fact, 
he did. But when you telephoned me that 
he had been assassinated, I confess I was 
shaken and startled—especially as, simul- 
taneously, we received from Berlin, Paris, 
and Lausanne the identification of the 
finger-prints as those of Vladimir Voronseff, 
a well-known Terrorist ciiminàl. 

“ We go round to Beni;ford House, and 
we find firstly that there is no corpse, and 
only very obviously artificial evidences of 
struggle in the room. No one has effected 
burglarious entry. There was a large patch 
of blood on the sheet, and on the sheet also 
were a number of short white hairs—those 
ofa cat. The Strzyzowski test established 
at once that the blood was not human, 
although the blood on the cuffs of the 
dressing-gown was. Evidently the wearer 
had killed the cat and been scratched in the 
precess. In the bath-room I discovered one 
or two hairs from a beard in the junction 
of a pair of scissors, also the shaving-t-rush 
was still slightly damp. The inference from 
that was obvious. In the sitting-room was 
the newspaper cutting about Lenin and an 
A B C open at the time-table to Hull. I 
could just see the dent of a finger-nail 
under the four-forty-five. The Duke’s agent 
testified to the peculiar business of the 
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securities and the cash. Their present 
absence was evident. The constables estab- 
lished clearly that no stranger had left the 
house except the one clean-shaven man with 
the suit-case. To my mind, it was all as 
plain as daylight." He broke off and smiled 
at us. 

" When you had proved my hypothesis 
bv bringing Vladimir Voronseff here this 
morning, I saw at once that he was, as I 
expected, the Duke himself. I saw also that 
he firmly believed himself to be Voronseff, 
and the Duke to be dead. He could have 
been disabused of that belief by a long 
psychological process. The problem was 
how to do it on the spot in order to convince 
you, Sebright, as the representative of the 
law, who would otherwise certainly have 
arrested him on the preliminary charge of 
theft, and perbaps in the sequel have 
ineradicably fixed tho Voronsett personalitv 
asa permanence. ‘There was just one chance 
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—the cerebral commotion caused by a 
violent blow. I took that chance—with 
the happy result we have seen. 

“ These cases,” added Q.Q., in conclusion, 
“are comparatively common. You will find 
the classic example in the works of Lr. 
Prince—the case of Miss Beauchamp, a New 
England lady who, in the year 1898, was 
treated by Dr. Prince for a strange triple 
dissociation of personality. There are som: 
hundreds of other instances. Miss Beau- 
champ developed three personalities, two 
that knew nothing of each other, and one 
that knew both—and all those personalitics 
were utterly at variance with each other. 
One of the awkward incidents, apart from 
the clash of moral ideas and actions, was 
a very near escape from suicide for Miss 
Beauchamp. Robert Louis Stevenson did 
not know that there was such an authent:- 
cally scientific basis for his story when he 
created Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


(The nex! story in this series, “The Fourth Degree," is one of the most dramatic 
detective stories we have ever published ) 








ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 134. 
(Lhe Second of the Neries.) 


CUR uprights English poets show, 
Both living forty vears ago. 

One wrote of rosca, rats, and ring, 
And one of beggar maid and king. 


]. Edible plant is what we see ; 
And listen, please, be true to me. 
2. One against fifty-three! The feat 
Is told in ballad of the tleet, 


3. This fairy king evolved a scheme 

'Told in à famous summer dream. 
4. Capital city, president, 

To falsehood he would not consent. 
5. The mother of invention view, 

lf what the proverb says is true, 


6. A narrow neck of land. Here are 
A couple—Suez, Panama. 


7. Seemingly no one, here is scen 
Father of charming heroine, 
s. Who saw her face was turned to stone, 
By Perseus she was overthrown. 
REMUS. 


Answers to Acrostic No, 134 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor, ‘THE STRAND MAGAZINE, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on September Vth, 

To «very light one alternatice answer may be sent; sl 





should be written at the side, At the foot of his ansicer every 
culver should write his pseudonym and nothing else. 
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ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 133. 


THE first is read, the last are guessed, 
And both should be of interest. 

The page lies open to your cyes ; 
Take as your motto: Enter— prize. 

. One of a band of sisters nine. 

. Last letter must smal] hill resign. 


À circle runs the earth around. 
Two rhyming words, in London found. 


A game by no means free from fauits. 
. À wall protects from foes' assaults. 


. À friend in France please indicate, 
. Sermon can act as opiate. 
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9. Newfoundlands, mongrels, mast iffe, cur., 
Poms, poodles, spaniels, terricrs. 
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9. D og S 
NoTES.— Light 1l. One of the Muses. 2. Hillock. 
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ILLINGHAST 
had always 
wanted to see 


a London fog. 
He had heard of them, 
read of them, and 
imagined them. But 
though he had spent 
a good nine months 
in a city universally 
notorious for its 
special and unequalled 
brand, he had so far 
failed to discover a 
genuine '' London par- 
ticular.” Of pea-soup 
density he had heard they were, and that 
you could barely see your hand in front 
of you. Foggy days, indeed, he had 
found and days that were sad and grey 
and dismal, yet never one of those legendary 
fogs which drop down on you, blot out 
all customary landmarks, and make the 
outside world a thing of mystery and un- 
imaginable adventure.  Tillinghast, being 
young and more than ordinarily romantic, 
saw them like that. His friends told him 
how nowadays, like snow and frost and 
other wintry aspects which once prevailed 
here, they were growing scarce. " And a 
good job, too! " they added, prosaically. 

Tillinghast, however, was not prosaic. 
He was spending a year in London and he 
meant to make the most of it. By day he 
worked with an insurance company, the 
head office of which was in New York. He 
had been detached for this purpose. When 
his year was up he would return and take 
charge of a department. Meanwhile, he was 
making the most of London, as a young man 
should. 

He had two furnished rooms in the Albert 
Road, which faces Regent's Park. So every 
morning he walked through the park to 
Baker Street and took the Underground to 
Moorgate ; and most evenings he took the 
train back to Raker Street and walked home 
through the park. His landlady, Mrs. 
Cornish, cooked him chops or steaks. She 
could cook nothing else, apparently, except 
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cabbage and potatoes. 
When he tired of these 
he plunged into Soho, 
where he found French 
restaurants and Italian 
restaurants and 
Chinese places with 
live Chinamen to wait 


on you. And after 
that a theatre or a 
dance. 


On a Saturday after- 
ncon, midway through 
November, he had come 
home at two o'clock, 
and even then the fog 
was gathering. Nobody 
did any work here on Saturday afternoons, 
and he had made an engagement to play 
tennis, on one of those hard red rubble 
courts where one can play throughout the 
winter. He changed into his flannels and 
watched the fog, and then he changed back 
again. The fog was moving up in earnest. 
The room grew dark; the Albert Road, 
the iron railings opposite, were shadowy 
and uncertain. The big trees had vanished. 


|." Good," said Tillinghast ; '' it's come!" 


He switched on both the electiic lights, 
and every once and again he stood at the 
windows and watched it. Then he moved 
away to the open fire. It was snug and warm 
and light inside the house. Outside the 
fog drifted, now thick and now clearing so 
that you could glimpse across the road to 
the iron railings of the park. Sometimes the 
sky darkened, with an effect as though of 
approaching night, and next the fog lifted 
again beforea stirof wind, and you could make 
out the traffic. Red buses that felt their way, 
and lorries and motors and taxis. These came 
and went like ghosts; but they were there. 

It was half-past three or so when the 
last stir of wind died away and the fog 
closed in, raw and damp and yellow, as it 
had always been described to him. In spite 
of the shut windows, it invaded the house 
and crept about the rooms, the staircase, 
and the landings. But still it rejoiced Tilling- 
hast, who had always wanted to see a 
London fog. 
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He went downstairs to get a nearer 
view, On the way he met Mrs. Cornish. 

" Dreadful! ” said she. '' You could cut 
it with a knife." 

‘I’m going out in it for an hour," he 
answered. ‘‘ I've always wanted to." 

“ You'll get lost,” she cried. 

“I won't," laughed Tillinghast ; 
be back for a cup of tea.” 

'" There's no telling when you'll be back 
if you go out in that." 

He put on his overcoat and hat and 
took his cane, and went out at the front 
door. The fog was just such a fog as he 
had always pictured. He could see his hand 
in front of his nose, but little else. ` 

The roadway was gone, the path opposite, 
and the iron railings that enclosed the outer 
park. What sparse traffic there was appeared 
suddenly and perilously and then was lost 
again. One heard but could not see. It 
carried lights, as though the darkness had 


“Vi 


fallen; but it was not dark yet, nor would it - 
He passed the . 


be fora good couple of hours. 
road safely and reached the path and the 
iron railings, and followed these till he came 
to the opening that led into the outer park. 
He found the footbridge that crosses the canal 
and spans two sections of.the Zoological 
Gardens. He found the circular road be- 
tween the park and the canal, and then he 
came into the park itself. | 
It was just fog. He stood alone in it, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, cut off 
from the world. It was wonderful, and 
exactly as he had always imagined it. 
London had disappeared ; everything had 
disappeared. You could dance here, jump 
here, and perform the maddest antics, 
and nobody would see you. It was as though, 
you had become invisible. Suddenly a 
strange roar, a savage barking, came out of 
the fog. It was some way off, and it came 
no nearer. A barking as of wild beasts in a 
primeval forest. He recognized it now. It 
was the sea-lions in the Zoo who were 
howling for their dinner. Tillinghast 
barked back at them. (07 
A silence followed. He knew most of 
this park as he knew the inside of his 
trouser-pockets. He crossed it every morning 
on his way to Baker Street, and now he 
took the path that led down to the lake. “ I 
must be careful not to tumble in," he said. 
On the way one other shape came out of the 
fog. A park-keeper. He said nothing. 
Tillinghast didn’t want him to say anything 
and kept straight on. He came to what 
must be the lake, for one of his knees had 
brushed sharply against taut wire. He 
stooped and discovered that there was a 


knee-high wire fence around the lake. He 
had never noticed it before. "I'd have 
gone straight in," he laughed. The ducks, 
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the cormorants, and gulls were all invisible. 
And silent. He wondered whether they 
liked it. 

He followed the path stil] farther, making 
for the gate that leads to Baker Street. 
He crossed the double bridge that connects 
an island with both shores ; and now it was 
all simple, provided you came out at the 
gate. The fog was denser than ever, and 
more yellow and more impenetrable. He 
found the gate, and next the road that 
encircles the park. ‘I'll go back the other 
way, past the shops and houses," he said; 
“its all as easy as pie." After the park 
and solitude he wanted to see the other 
people in the fog and get the strangeness of 
streets. But something had gone 
Like a blind man he had tapped 
his way across the road, and somehow the 
opposite path had not come. Nothing had 
come for a hundred yards or more, and then 
his foot had struck the kerbstone and the 
path; but neither could be the ones he had 
had in mind. Still, he was sure that if he 
bore to the left he must come out in the 
road with the shops that. werit. uphill, and 


|. so back to his rooms with -Mrs.- Cornish. 
-- When you reached the canal you went on a 


little farther and then you curved round to 


the right. 


He tapped his way and kept on, and now 
the fog grew darker. Points of light were 
glowing feebly in the street lamps, and he 
could make out nothing else. Hé felt for 


:^the opening that would take him into the 


main street with the shops, but it never 
came. At last he concluded that he wa: 


‘lost, and that, soon or late, he must ask 


somebody. And, meanwhile, het enjoyed 
being lost and being within a mile or two of 
his home at the same time. There was a 
something in it, fantastical and original, 
which pleased Tillinghast. 

VEN the most amusing of games must 
have an ending, and he had decided 
to ask the next person he heard to 

put him right. For. out here you only 
heard. people. . You did -not see them. 


It was like being: blind, he ` Tealized, and 


yet not blind.’ He bumped into walls 


and hit the front steps of invisible houses, 


and -once he found a létter-box on what 
he judged must be a cornér. If he'd only 
bad somebody to enjoy this with him" 

Another ‘American. It would. have been 
the adventure of their lives. They wovld 
have told everybody when they got home, 
and out here they would have revelled in it. 
But there was no other American, and when 
Tillinghast heard footsteps they came and 
went mysteriously, and he could never 
catch up with them. But at last through 
the fog he made out a sign that was brightly 
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lighted. ** TEAS AND LIGHT REFRESH- 
MENTS,” it said, in capitals. It was stuck 
in a brightly-lighted window, flush with the 
street. “Thats O.K.," answered Tilling- 
hast; “ I'll have some tea and light refresh- 
ments and ask the people where I am.” 
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“Im going out in the fog for an hour. I've 


always wanted to. 
“You'll get lost," cried Mrs. Cornish. 
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He found a door and entered the shop, 
which was so much like a private house that 
at first he hesitated. But a second sign said 
“THIS WAY,” also in capitals, and was 
accompanied by a drawing of a hand. On 
the finger next to the little finger was 
depicted a ring with a single stone that 
threw out rays, and the first finger was 
pointing to a shallow flight of stairs and a 
secon! door which stood wide open. Tiling- 
hast left the entrance-hall and proceeded 
up the shallow flight of stairs. 

There seemed to be no other cus- 
tomers about, in spite of the two 
waitresses and a more mature 
woman seated at a pay- 
desk next to the door. 
Tillinghast removed his hat, 
placed his cane upon a 
chair, and seated himself at 
a table. The two wait- 
resses looked at one 
another and one said: 
" You go," and gave 
the other a shove which 
sent her flying half-way 
down the room. Then 
they both burst out 

laughing. 

“Tea—I want 
my tea," said 
‘Tillinghast; and 
the waitress who 
had been shoved 
came forward and 
gravely asked, ‘ For 
one, sir? " 
“No, for three," he 
answered ; and when 
she looked a question, 
"I said three and I 
mean three.” 

She called out, “ Tea for 
threc,'" and the second wait- 
ress departed. The first.one 
followed, no doubt to look out- 
side and see what had become 
of Tillinghast's companions. She 
was the loveliest of all the lovely 
young women he had ever gazed 
upon. Eighteen or thereabouts, with 
red-gold hair and such a complexion 
—cream and roses!—and eyes to 
match, and the roundest, slimmest 
figure, ‘‘A peach," thought Tilling- 
hast. ''A waitress but a peach, and 
perhaps she’s a peach of a waitress!” 

The girl returned. 

“Will you wait for your friends ? ” 
she asked. 

' What friends ? " he answered. 

“ You ordered tea for three." 

“Well, there's you and the flapper 
—she is a flapper, isn't she ?—and 
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me; and what about the lady at the pay- 
desk ? ” 

The young woman understood. 

“ It isn’t usual,” she said; '' but seeing 
business is so quiet " 

‘It’s this fog ? " asked Tillinghast. 

" It’s spoilt everything," she answered. 

" And here's the flapper, whose name is 
Annabel. Only to think that forty minutes 
ago I was barking like a sea-lion and here 
l am having tea with two young ladies ! 
Do you know where we are?” he asked, 
" because I'm so completely lost that I'm 
thinking of offering a reward to the finder.” 

The flapper placed her tray upon the table 
and in the most businesslike manner pro- 
ceeded to set out tea for three, including 
cake, jam, and  bread-and-butter. And 
when she was done, “ My name isn't Anna- 
bel,” she said, with a snort. . 

“No, it's Teas; and you're Light Re- 
Íreshments ? '" asked Tillinghast, turning to 
the other girl. " That's the name of the 
firm, isn’t it? ” 

The lovely girl scorned him. 

" Don' t be silly," she said, loftily, and 
added, “ if you can help it." 

“I can help it," returned Tillinghast. 
" But sometimes one unbends. In the 
presence of one's juniors, for instance. 
And life is so serious, so purposeful, so 
earnest, that a little judicious fooling helps 
one to endure its terrors.” 

" Go on," said the flapper ; 
some more" 

"Could you really stand it?” asked 
Tillinghast. 

"What about the kettle?” inquired 
the otber waitress; and, '" What about the 
kettle ? ” echoed Tillinghast. 

“ Boiling, I suppose. I'll go and see." 

The flapper left them and presently re- 
turned with a second tray upon which 
stood a large hot-water jug and a bulbous 
brown-ware tea-pot. 

“Now we can begin, 
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said Tillinghast. 


E offered the two young women chairs, 
and then he looked at the silent figure 
seated at the pay-desk. This third and 

more mature person was dressed in a black 
stuff gown and wore the regulation cap amd 
apron of a parlourmaid in a gocd house. 
' Won't she mind—leaving her out in the 
cold ? " he asked. 

“She'll mind if you go without paving," 
replied the flapper. “She always has her 
tea before she comes on duty.” 

" You two young ladies," cried she of 
the pay-desk, who had listened to every 
word; ''the way you carries on!” 

“It’s all right, Susan," answered the 
older girl. “You needn't bother. I don't 
telieve anybody clse'll come in this fog." 
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"Well take his money,” cried the 
flapper; ''and if he won't pay we'll call 
for help." 

"The way you two young ladies carries 
on!” repeated Susan, and left her seat ani 
retired into the body of the house. 

“Who is going to pour," asked Tiling- 
hast—'' Teas or Light Refreshments ? ” 

“ Don't be a goose," returned the flapper ; 
“my name's Evelyn and this is Lois.” 

"Lois what? ” 

" Never you mind," replied the flapper. 
“You haven't been properly introduced 
and you're not going to be." 

“Why not?” 

" Because we don't know you, 
the way of business." 

'" Pride, sheer pride," responded Tilling- 
hast. “I come from a democratic country 
where everybody is as good as everybody 
else.” 

" How horrible ! " returned the flapper. 

'" Except Wops and Kikes and Negrocs 
and Hunyaks and Poles and lots of other 
interesting people.” 

'" Negroes ? " asked the older girl. ©“ You 
come from Africa, and all those others are 
the names of savage tribes ? ” 

'" No; Africa came to us, or, rather, we 
fetched it. And they're not so darned 
savage ” 

“ I know,” announced the flapper; “ 
an American." 

“The penetration of that young woman 
is extracrdinary. Perfectly extraordinary ! 
Now, how on earth did vou penetrate mv 
disguise ? Nine solid months’ I've been in 
England, undiscovered, undetected———”’ 

“You do tell the most awful lies," said 
the flapper, calmly. '* Docsn't he, Lois ? " 

"I think he's rather nice, considering." 

“ Considering what ? ” asked Tillinghast. 

“ Considering vou're a customer. . We do 
get the most awful people in here sometimes. 
We're bound to wait on everybody. We're 
far more democratic than vou are.”’ 

Tillinghast considered for a moment. 

“ I suppose you have to do this kind of 
thing ? " he asked. 

" No choice," responded both girls. 

“Hard up?” 

'" Stony ! " cried the flapper; but lois 
added : ‘ Of course, on a decent day there 
are lots of customers and we do jog along." 

Tillinghast looked about him—at the 
good pictures on the walls, at the comfortable 
chairs and solid furniture; and next at the 
two girls in bright aprons and well-fitting 
dresses, the one in russet brown, the flapper 
in bright green, that went wel! with her fair 
hair. 

“ You try to keep it as much like a private 
house as possible ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, that's the idea; and it's caught 
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on," returned the older girl. “We don’t 
like people to feel they’re in an ordinary 
teashop. More like guests.” 

" That’s bright," said Tillinghast. 

“ You see, we were left alone with this 
house and Susan." 

“Orphans!” cried the flapper, beaming 
with delight. 

'" You needn't be so pleased about it," the 
o:der girl reproved her. 

“ So you're sisters ? ” asked Tillinghast. 

" Good guess!"' exclaimed the flapper. 
" What are you ? ” 

" My name's Tillinghast. Benjamin Til- 
linghast, sometimes called Ben for short. 
Im my father's favourite, the voungest. 
Also the oldest. You see, there's only me. 
Don't you think Ben's nice ? " 

" I don't," said the flapper. 

“It’s as good as Evelyn." 

“ I didn't choose Evelyn." 

"I'm not guilty either," 
American. 

They were half-wav through their tea 
when Tillinghast discovered the gramophone, 
a good one in an upright cabinet, the lower 
half of which was full of records. 

“ Do you dance to it ? " he asked. 

“ Of course we do,” said the flapper. 

'" Let's turn it on afterwards and have a 
dance ? ”’ 

“ But " began Lois. 

' Ben's introduced himself—I can't remem- 
ber his other name—but Ben's all right." 

“ Tillinghast.” The young man pro- 
nounced it slowly this time. 

“Well, Mr. Tillinghast "—Lois said it 
carefully—"“ if you promise to go at half- 
past six—-that’s the hour we close on 
Saturdays—-——”’ 

Evelyn was shaking with laughter. She 
tried to kick Lois under the table and hit 
Tillinghast instead. 

“Oh!” he cried. “I don't mind punch- 
ing, but kickirg isn't fair." 

' Did that child kick you ? " asked Lois. 
" She's no manners. 

'" None at all," said Tillinghast. '' Kick- 
ing with her mouth full, too! I won't dance 
with her; I won't pay for her tea. Can you 
think of anything else I won't do? I’m 
through.” 

" You won't come again,” said the flapper. 

"But I wil" cried Tillinghast. "I'll 
come whenever I can. This is the jolliest 
place in London. In all the world!" He 
was looking deep into Lois's hazel eyes as 
he spoke, and she blushed, the roses in her 
cheeks growing rosier, the cream in her 
cheeks growing creamier. “ All hands to 
the gramophone !" he ended; and up he 
arose and looked through the records and 
found two fox-trots and a one-step and a 
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‘Lois was stooping beside him. 

"Let's have Caruso on while we get 
readv," he proposed. 

“ You like him ? " she asked. 

“I love him." 

They put Caruso on, and while he sang 
they rolled up the carpet and put aside 
chairs and tables. The floor was clear now. 
Thev let Caruso finish. Then came the first 
fox-trot, and Tillinghast actually held Lois 
in his arms, light, and slim, and yielding. 

Evelyn looked on. 

" Good ! " she cried, admiring them. 

“Shut up!” said Tillinghast. 

They floated round the room, the fog 
making a thin veil as it crept in from 
the outside, unseen world of London. In 
the doorway stood Susan, fascinated and 
absorbed. Hearing the music, she had come 
back to see what was going on, and now with 
Evelyn was watching them. 


ILLINGHAST had danced with many 

partners, but never with one like this 

girl, who moved as he moved, feeling 

the music as he felt it, answering his lightest 

touch, following his mood, his whim, his least 

improvisation. And soft in his arms she was, 
and light as a spirit come down to earth. 

“Fairy ! " he whispered. 

“ Mortal ! ” she answered. 

“Lark and nightingale and swallow ! ”’ 

With closed lids she was smiling faintly 
up at him. 

His cheek brushed hers. 

“ Now, none of that ! ” cried the flapper. 

“I was in a trance," whispered Tilling- 
hast; "''that child has broken it.” 

The music stopped suddenly, finding them 
both suspended on the same note, the same 
movement. 

“None of what?" asked Tillinghast, 
standing before the flapper. 

" It’s my turn," she answered. 

They put on a fresh record and the 
flapper danced adoringly but rather heavily, 
treading on Tillinghast's feet and losing the 
time, the rhythm, the moment. 

“ I do like you,” she said. 

“ Here, that’s my big toc! 
hast. 

'" You shouldn't stick it in the way. 
But I do like you all the same," she 
answered. 

“ Now, that's what I call real flapper talk,” 
said Tillinghast. 

" Nobody takes us seriously, 
plained. 

“ Do you want me to propose ? ” he asked. 

“No, I don't; but you might say I'm 
just as nice as Lois.” 

" Perhaps, when you've thinned down a 
bit, you will be," he comforted her. 

“I am a bit too plump,” she agreed. 
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" Flappers often are. There's my cousin 
Janet. Oh!" he howled, as she trod hard 
»n him again. 

"Im so sorry," she apologized. 
it's vour feet; they will get in the way. 

“Well, we can't dance without 'em." 

“Shall 1 tell you a secret ? " whispered 
thc flapper. 

“ Go ahead." 

" My name isn't Evelyn." 

“ And mine's not Tillinghast.” ' 

“You are a fibber!" she reproached 
him. 

"lam, 

* But you are Ben ? ' 

“Why not?" 

The record came to an end and they 
stopped and chose a fresh onc. 

“ Now it's Susan's turn," cried Lois. 

But Susan wasn’t to be cajoled. "'' Not 
me, miss," she answered; . “this fancy 
dancing’s beyond the likes o' me.” 

He bowed to Lois. 

“ You'll have to go after this one," she 
warned him ; andagain they moved away. 

'" I'm coming to-morrow,” he whispered. 

'"'There are no to-morrows," she whis- 
pered back. "'It'll be fine and bright and 
clear again.” 

“ God bless the fog; I'm all for it.” 

They were silent till the music ended. 

'" One more ? " he begged. 

She pointed to the clock on the mantel. 
“ We've been working since eight." 

Half-past six had struck, a single note, 
and he would not outstay his welcome. 

‘I’m coming to-morrow,” he repeated. 

" To-morrow's Sunday ; we're not open.” 

“Then Monday," he cried. 

“ You called me a fairy just now. 
disappear." She looked at him 
‘‘ Now go," she ended. | 

He obeyed, and the two girls watched 
him put on his overcoat and take his hat 
and cane. 

They went into the outer hall, where the 
hand with its ring on the third finger still 
pointed to '" THIS WAY." 

The flapper turned it round so that it 
pointed to the street. 

“I drew that,” she said, proudly. 
that a ine diamond ? "' 

“ A magic ring,” sail he, looking at Lois. 

She opened the front door for him. The 
fog, dark, opaque, and heavy, obscured the 
world outside. 

“Wheream I ? ” heasked. |“ I live in the 
Albert Road; if I could only get to Baker 
Street.” 

“Well take him the re," volunteered the 

flapper. “Shall we? "' and she turned to 

Lois. 

“If he's really lost.” 

“Tam.” 


“ But 


x” 


" he answered, heartily. 
' she pressed him. 
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" We're like cats who see in the dark. 
We've always lived here ” ; and, '' Come on, 
Ben ! " added the flapper. 

She took one arm and Lois the other. 

“Youll be cold?" he asked, con- 
cerned. 

“We'll run," said Lois. And laughing 
and running they led him through that 
strange, dim world, broken only here and 
there by a faint glow of lamplight. He 
was farther away from Baker Street than 
he had thought; but at last they arrived 
at the tall iron gates through which every 
morning except Sundays Tilinghast came 
into the road which leads to the station. 
They could hear the traffic now and see its 
lights as it groped and searched anil 
blundered. 

'* You're all right ? ” asked Iois. 

“ Perfectly,” he answered. 

They dropped his arms, and he was alone 
now. Both girls had disappeared. 

'" Good night," they called out to him, 
and he called back, “ Good night." 

“ Good-bye, Ben." That was the flapper. 

' Good-bye.” This was Lois. 

And then the voices stopped and he heard 
the patter of their feet as they raced back 
again. '' Till Monday," he cried. But nothin: 


answered him. 


E stood there and watched the fog tha: 
had swallowed them, the house, ani 
evervthing. He watched it fcr several 

minutes. Next he found and took the roa! 
uphill which he had sought before, the main 
road with the shops and houses. He reached 
the canal and came safely to the Albert Road. 
which curved to the right. He crossed it. 
and after some delay found his own hom: 
and Mrs. Cornish. 

"So you've come back?” she cried. 
"I thought you was lost! You don't get 
them in America—a fog like that ! ” 

“ I'm sorry to say we don't," he answered, 
gravely. 

" No accounting for tastes," said Mrs. 
Cornish. ' But I.lay you've had enough of 
it and'l! stay home for your dinner.''. 

'" You've won," said Tillinghast. 

“ There's a chop or a steak and a cauli- 
uwer and potatoes." 

“What's bec-me Jf the cabbage? ” he 
asked. 

“ I thought vou 'd hke a change. Did you 
get any tea ? ” 

Tillinghast awoke with a start. 
just flashed upon him. ‘‘ Three teas," he 
answered, “and I forgot to pay for every 
one of them ! " 

“Then it's to be a steak? " said Mrs. 
Cornish. 

“No, a chop," he cried. ‘ Those poor 
girls! PH make it right on Monday.” 


It had 
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Tillinghast had danced with many partners, but never with one like this girl. 
" Fairy!" he whispered. 
“Mortal!” she answered 
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II. 

ONDAY came. At five he left the 
offices of his insurance company and 
took the train to Baker Street. As 

Lois had foretold, it was fine and bright 
and clear. Even yesterdav a wind had 
blown which had carried away the fog, 
and incidentally one of Mrs. Cornish's 
chimney-pots, which had fallen with a 
crash upon the roof. The good lady was 
full of it. That was Sunday. He had 
breakfasted early and gone to spend the day 
with friends who lived some miles out of 
town. He had wanted to tell them of yes- 
terday’s adventure, but he got no farther 
than telling them about the fog. It had 
come up to all his expectations. It had 
exceeded them. Out here, said his hosts, 
it had only been white and moderately 
thick, not vellow and opaque as in London. 
Now Tillinghast was back again in Baker 
Street and making for a sign that said 
“TEAS AND LIGHT REFRESHMENTS.” 
And he must pay for those three teas. It 
wasn't really his fault. They had made 
him feel so very much at home, hadn't 
they? He’d say that when he paid 
them. 

Round the park he went, looking for 
that sign in the twilight. They had been 
most unbusinesslike, he reflected. They 
ought to have given him a card or some- 
thing which would have made his return 
easy. Yet their carelessness had been 
part of their charm, he conceded. And 
he hadn't been any better. He ought 
to have asked and made sure, instead 
of going off like an idiot. A happy idiot, 


treading on air, or was it fog? With 
his head in the clouds—but he'd find 
them. 


He went clean round the park and found 
nothing. He left the terraces and rows of 
private houses that faced the iron railings 
and went into a neighbouring side street. 
His heart thumped when he read a sign that 
said ''Teas and Light Refreshments." It 
was a common enough sign in I.ondon. And 
this was merely a shop you entered frcm 
the street, with a fat woman who stood 
behind a counter. It was seven o'clock 
and his dinner hour when he gave it up for 
that evening. He was sure he'd find them 
to-morrow. 

He tried again and yet again; in wet 
weather, in dry weather, in weather that was 
indifferent; and still he could never find the 
house with Susan and the two waitresses. 
He knew the fringes of the park by heart 
now. He had explored every street and 
nook and odd corner. And the streets 
adjacent, and the streets adjacent to these 
streets. He had found half-a-dozen tea- 
shops, but never the one he wanted, nor 
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had he met Lois or the flapper in the street 
or in the park. He had looked for them and 
found other flappers, other Loises, overtaken 
girls that seemed like them, been so hopefu, 
once or twice; but it was never Lois and 
never even the flapper. It was fast be- 
coming a mystery to which he could find 
no answer. 

He began to talk about it now and tok! 
the whole story ; of the fog, of the house, 
of the two girls and Susan ; how he had found 
them, taken tea with them, and danced witi: 
them, and then been led back into the foz 
where everything had disappeared. It wa: 
like a story in the Arabian Nights, only he 
couldn’t find the ending. He told this story 
twenty-seven times, and everybody said, 
“ How interesting! " Except two men in 
the office and a lady he met at a dinner- 
party. She listened, and when he had done 
she only said, “ You're an American ? " 
The two men, more brutal, had said, '' Tc!! 
us another ! ” 

But Tillinghast didn't mind as long as 
people listened. Perhaps they would repea: 
it ; perhaps in some roundabout and lengthy 
way it would get back to Lois. The world was 
so small, he argued, and he knew it for a 
trite and commonplace line of argument: 
yet, as with all such commonplaces, there 
was a lot of truth in it, and more than a grain 
of hope. 


HRISTMAS had gone and now it wa: 

January, and as January shrank and 

dwindled Tillinghast began to grow des- 
pondent. For next month his year would 
be up and he would have to return to 
America. And then it would all be a dream, 
a curious memory. He would tell people 
about it for the rest of his life. He felt like 
knocking at the 'door of every house within 
a mile of Regent's Park and asking for Lois. 
But that wasn't practicable. He didn't even 
know her surname. And perhaps her name 
wasn't Lois. He had only that wretched 
flapper's word for it. He would have to gn 
home and that would be the end of it. 
He wouldn't be sorry to part from Mrs. 
Cornish, he thought savagely, chewine 
away at one of that lady's toughest steaks. 
But Lois! Never in all his life would he 
meet her equal, her charming smile, her 
delicate voice, the radiant kindness of 
those hazel eyes. He thrilled again as his 
mind reflected her round, slim figure, and 
that lovely face with its crown of red-gold 
hair. 

A doleful and a wretched Tillinghast now 
waited for the blow to fall. Yet what was 
the good of staying on? The thing had 
come, had gone, just like the fog which had 
created it; as lost, as fugitive, as unsub- 
stintial. 
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III. 

T was a Saturday afternoon and he had 
leisure to continue a quest that had now 
grown hopeless. His eyes scanned the 

familiar houses. They rested on the familiar 
pavement and straved dejectedly to the 
iron railings that enclosed this familiar 
park. He saw without seeing, in a world 
become vague and formless, till suddenly 
he was aware of a something unfamiliar 
that brought him to a standstill, his nose 
to the ground and all his nerves a-tingle. 
On the stone slab of paving at his feet 
~omeone had written his name: BEN TIL- 
LINGHAST. Someone had scrawled it 
in chalk upon the flagstone. It stared up 
at him, startling and alive, just as Man 
Friday's footmarkin the sand had once stared 
up at Robinson Crusoe. He looked and 
looked, and there it was, unmistakably. 
His heart pounded. Should he wait there ? 
Should he answer ? He had no chalk handy, 
but there were pubs and billiard-rooms. 
He went off to one of these, tipped the 
marker, and came back with a square of 
chalk, a pale greeny-blue cube. It would 
do. 

He found the place under a lamp-post 
where she had written his name; for it 
must be she. He waited till it grew dark, and 
then, unobserved, added his address and, 
' W here are you?” 

Next morning there was nothing and the 
writing was blurred by the rain and weather. 
But on the Monday evening and in the 
same place he found a hand pointing, with 
a ring on the third finger and the inscrip- 
ton, '" THIS WAY." 

He followed it til] it came to à second 
hand and then a third. This last hand 
pointed to the front door of a private house, 
and in the window stood the sign he knew 
so well: TEAS AND LIGHT REFRESH- 
MENTS. Hand-painted on cardboard. Why 
had he overlooked it ? He hadn't overlooked 
it. He had passed this house a dozen times 
and there had been no sign. Nor was it 
the kind of house where people would keep 
a tea-shop. 

Tilinghast knocked and rang, for this 
time the door was shut. He waited on the 
step and at last the door opened, and there 
stood Susan, who eyed him vacantly. 

' I’ve come back to pay for my tea," he 
said. 

She had forgotten him. 

'' Three teas ! ” he said. 

‘Then she remembered. 

‘ You can't come in here.” 

He pointed to the sign. 

She went in and removed it. 

‘Now you be off," she said. “If her 
ladyship hears of it, I'll get the sack." 

‘ Hears of what?” 
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'' Those goings-on.” 

“ Then this isn’t a tea-shop ? ” | 

" Tea-shop! This is Lady Mannering's 
house, and them two young ladies is the 
Misses Mannering.”’ 

“ But why did they do it ? ” | 

A bright voice interrupted them. It 
was the flapper. 

" Now, then, Susan," she cried, “are 
you giving us away ? Come in, Ben! You 
got my note ?—it was I that thought of 
chalking the pavement. We haven't been 
very kind to you, have we? " 

She drove Susan off and seized hold of 
Tillinghast. Then, '' Lois,” she cried, “ I've 
got him ! " 


A voice sounded from above; a dear, 
longed-for voice. 

“ Got whom ? " 

“ Ben, of course.” ~ 


There was a flutter of skirts, as though 
Lois had rushed the first flight; but she 
came down the stairs serenely and looked 
at him and held out a hand. 

" You may kiss her if you like; I'll 
turn the other way,” announced the flapper. 

But Tillinghast stood his ground. 

" How much do I owe you," he asked, 
" for those three teas? ” 

" Four-and-six," replied the flapper. 

He found the money and paid her. 

“Its mine," she cried. "I'm going 
to stick to it." 

" What about Lois ? " he asked. 

'" She's got you. Come upstairs now and 
we'll confess.” 


E followed them 
drawing-room. 
Lois gave him a chair and made 
him sit by the fire. 

"Im going to do the talking. You 
two are hopeless," announced the flapper. 

"Iwas, till Saturday," responded Tilling- 
hast. 

The flapper disregarded him. 

" It was like this," she began. '' Mother 
was away, cook had a day off, and we were 
alone with Susan. So we two, Lois and I, 
and especially me, thought we'd have a lark. 
Lois painted that sign, ‘TEAS AND LIGHT 
REFRESHMENTS,’ and I did the hand 
and ‘THIS WAY.’ Then we arranged the 
dining-room. I was broke. We were both 
stony. We thought people'd come. We never 
expected the fog and you. We'd bought 
cakes and éclairs and milk and things, and 
had to eat 'em all ourselves. And you 
going away without paying—it ruined us ! 
We fooled you rather, especially Lois. She 
said we were hard up and orphans. Father's 
in India ; but we were hard up, though. I 
alwavs am. We'd dragged in Susan. Poor 
old Susan! She enjoyed the lark. Now 
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she’s in a blue funk. That’s the real truth 
of it. No wonder we all disappeared ! ” 

“ No wonder ! " echoed Tillinghast. 

'" And when you were gone we both 
missed you. I missed you as bad as Lois. 
What did you do on the Monday ? ” 


“Teas and Light Refreshments’ 
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thought that perhaps you were only fooling. 
We deserved it, behaving like that, dancing 
and all. Two little tea-shop girls! It’d last 
a week or so and then you'd forget us." 

“ You saw me looking for you ? ” asked 
Tillinghast, à 





“You do care, don't you?” 
“More than for anything on earth," said Tillinghast. 


“ Looked till I was black in the face," 
replied Tillinghast; ''and Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Thursday and Friday and 
Saturday and Sunday——--" 

“ Ves, we saw you," said the flapper. 
“ But what could we do ? We didn't know 
you, and there was mother. She's very 
strict. And I had school and Lois had her 
exams and Bedford College. And then we 
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“We wanted you to look; and at last 
Lois said, ‘I wonder whether he really 
means it?’ And we asked mother if we 
could write. We know where you live. 
We've stalked you." 

“ Oh, have you ? ” groaned Tillinghast. 

" Haven't we, Lois ? ” 

“ You have." 


“Oh, put it all on me!" And turning 
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again to Tillinghast, “ But when you kept 
it up, week after week and even after we 
came back from Switzerland, where we went 
for Christmas, and mother wouldn't let us 
write and Lois was growing more and more 
potty about you— you were, Lois!” 

“No need to rub that in, is there?" asked 
Lois, flushing, the roses and the cream of 
her soft cheeks grown lovelier than ever. 

“ Go on, and don't be personal," said 
Tillinghast, severely. 

" And you were potty too, and worse 
than ever," the flapper continued, un- 
abashed. ‘‘ And as we couldn't stick up 
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that sign when mother was at home—she’s 
out now, but she'll be back soon—I thought 
of chalking. My idea, But I'd seen itin a 
book somewhere, I'd thought of it long ago, 
but Lois wouldn’t let me. Not until she was 
sure you really cared. We came back from 
Switzerland, and there you were, 
and Lois knew and was sure. 
You do care, don't you ? ” 

'" More than for anything on 
carth," said Tillinghast. 

“Well, that's all right, then. 
I went. out after dark and 
chalked in four places. When 
we saw you'd answered we both 
jumped sky high.” : 

“Who drew the hands and 


‘THIS WAY '?" asked Til- 
linghast. 
'' Lois did." 
“And put the sign in the 
window ? " ` 
s Lois.” 
Tillinghast looked at her and 
"she looked back, unblushing, 


-but, oh, so happy ! 

"T didn’t know what to do,” 
he cried. “I thought I was 
never to see vou again and that 
it had all disappeared. Gone 
away like that fog!” 

“So did we!" cried the flapper, 

“ And I've got to go back to 
America on the fifteenth of next 
month,’ ^ 

'" We're coming, too,’ > 

“ Don’t be àbsurd,” said Lois. 

‘ But you will come some day 
—as soon as I've made good?” 
He had risen and taken Lois's 
hand. 

"T will." 

'" Promise ? ” 4 

She looked upand he kissed her. 

‘Me, too ! " cried the flapper. 

He kissed her as well. f 

In the open doorway stood a 
lady who was very handsome and 
rather tall. She had come in 
noiselessly and these proceed- 
ings seemed to interest her immensely. 

'" Mother, this is Ben—Mr. Tillinghast, 
I should say,” cried the flapper. 

“ I thought so,” said Lady Mannering. 
“I’m glad he's come. I've heard of nobody 
else since last November.” 

She looked at him, approved of him, and 
then held out a hand. 

Tillinghast took it with enthusiasm. 

“You'd better go now,” she said, severely. 

His face fell. 

“Oh, mother ! " cried Lois. 

“ And change your clothes— you live near 
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here—and come back for dinner ! 
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Does the Public Know 
What it Wants ? 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 


a leading industry and the filming of 

complicated stories, the building of 

elaborate sets, the spending of weeks in 
preparation, and standards of lighting and 
photography that prevail to-day were not 
even dreamed of, I was called upon to make 
a short comedy between nine in the morning 
and three in the afternoon. When I reached 
the studio of the old Keystone Company I 
was told by the director that a short comedy 
was needed, and needed that day. I was 
promised that if I could ‘turn out the sort 
of picture that was wanted I would receive 
an extra twénty-five dollars. I had no 
story, I hadn't even an idea, and I had no 
actors, but I wanted that twenty-five. 

I dashed about the studio. “ I want you 
for the girl, you for the heavy man, and 
you," I said to a stunt comedian, '' to do 
just any bit of clowning.” 

Then I thought of my story. A beginning 
came to me, and we rarely had more than a 
beginning in those days. The character 
that I play in all my pictures was to be on 
a bridge, standing on the rail about to jump. 
A pretty girl passes by, and the would-be 
suicide changes his mind. 


IE the days before the films had become 
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The resultant picture, which was called 
“ Twenty Minutes of Love,” proved to be a 
fair success. The public was willing to 
vote it a Jaugh-maker, but in the filming of 
that crude little comedy I completely dis- 
regarded the public. I had a high regard 
for the twenty-five dollars, and my job was 
to please the man who had asked me to make 
the picture, and not the public. 

In the progress of the screen, which has 
made careful planning not only possible but 
necessary, a great deal of the old spontaneity 
which made converts to the screen in the 
early days has disappeared. Naturally, if it is 
necessary to spend several hundred thousand 
dollars instead of a few hundred, the business 
man, the banker, the artist, or whoever he 
is who puts up the money, wants to be 
assured in his cwn mind that he has a good 
chance of success and that the public will 
respond. 

And therefore we all argue about what 
“they " want—" they,” of course, meaning 
the paying public. But this has created a 
situation which I firmly believe stultifies 
imagination and is a barrier to criginality. 
When “The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari " 
proved a failure, although an artistio success 
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unquestionably, our wiseacres jumped to the 
conclusion that the public did not want 
originality. Certainly “Caligari” was 
original, and surely it failed, but the truth 
of this does not mean that the public, 
although it may never like ''Caligari " in 
any guise, is lined up in solid ranks to protest 
against originality. 

The public may generalize that they do 
not want a certain type—‘' Caligari,” if you 
will; but that does not prove that they 


have a definite type in mind that they, do’ 


want. : EE 
The public does not stand at the box- 
office window and say: “Wẹ want a drama 


after this pattern: Virtue shall be its own 
reward. Punishment shall be meted out 
to the wrongdoers, and there must, bea 
happy ending, with the assurance that the 
boy and girl are to. live happily for ever 
after. And there must be a nice blend of 
pathos and humour. Give us that, or we 
will stay away.” 

Nor does the public demand that the 
film comedy shall contain a good deal of 
slapstick, a certain number of gags—and by 
"gags" I mean those good old tricks that 
have always proved successful—three or so 
dashes of serious situation, and a bit of irony 
to top off. The public has no such specifica- 
tions for films. The demands of the public 
are negative at best. Entertainment is what 
"they " really want. 

Quite frankly, I do not believe that the 
public knows what it wants; that is the 
conclusion that I get from my own career. 
There was no idea in the public mind that it 
wanted to see the character that I have 
played in so many films and through so 
many situations until that character was 
revealed. Before I could get that character 
to the public I met with every discourage- 
ment. It would require quiet treatment, 
and what ‘‘ they " wanted was robustness. 
It would be necessary to use make-up, and 
that was not effective on the screen. The 
public paid to see real persons as they are. 

In the early days, when I made pictures 
for the sheer money and vicarious happiness 
I got out of the work, I had no responsibility, 
and I turned out genuine comedy. Sud- 
denly, with no thought to that end, it was 
brought home to me, I may write in all 
modesty, that I was famous. 

From that time on, at least from the time 
that I felt I had a reputation to sustain, I 
had responsibility, and my work became 
In most ways improved, but in many respects 
more studied. Finish alone, however, will 
not count for long. The more I thought and 
Planned, the more I found that I was depend- 
ing on the mechanism of humour and not 
the spirit. I was trying to intellectualize 
myself and to study the demands which 
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the films were creating in the public. I 
wanted to please the people who Were so 
good as to like me. I must give them what 
we call the “sure-fire stuff," or the things 
that are bound to get a laugh and often have 
nothing to do with the other action or the 
sheer exuberance of the story. 


UST akout this time, when I had decided 

| that I knew what the public wanted and 

my success encouraged me to that belief, 

I received a jolt in the form of a letter from 

a man I have never seen and whose name I 

don't even know to-day, though his letter 

I can write here word for word. He had 

seen me in ‘The Fireman " in a large 
theatre in the Middle West, and wrote :— 


I have noticed in your last picture a lack 
of spontaneity. Although the picture was 
unfailing as a laugh-getter, the laughter was 
not so round as at some of your earlier work. 
I am afraid you are becoming a slave to 
your public, whereas in most of your pictures 
the audiences were a slave to you. The 
public, Charlie, likes to be slaves. 


This letter was a great lesson to me, and 
I took stock, so to speak. My work could 
be no good unless I got the right spirit of 
jov, joy in itself. And since that letter I 
have tried to avoid what I think the public 
wants. I prefer my taste as a truer expres- 
sion of what the public wants of me than 
anything that I can fathom out of the 
things that I can observe, either in my own 
work or in that of others that are unmistak- 
ably successful. This is obviously not meant 
as a slap at the public, but rather at those 
of us who think we can tell just what 
"they" want, whether we are editors, 
theatrical managers, or business men who 
have commodities to sell to the public. In 
the eternal argument as to what is wrong 
with the pictures there is the recurring 
criticism that pictures are always alike. 
And they are, most of the time! If you 
are a regular follower of the films, or if you 
have seen only a few pictures, you will come 
to but one conclusion, and that ie that in 
naming the best pictures you have seen you 
will not include five or six that are all in 
one field. You may like a certain actress 
and may go and see all of her pictures, but if 
called upon to select your favourites you 
wil not place all her six pictures in your 
petlist. Your list will contain variety, and 
most often you will find that variety in 
something that is either very different or 
else is a new way of doing the old. 

It must be certain that the public docs 
not get what it wants, for the first of anv 
new thing, type, or story, or the first appear- 
ance of any new or different personality, is 
almost always an immediate success. When 
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Douglas Fairbanks left the stage and 
appeared on the screen he was a success at 
once. He offered something new and 
different to the conventional type of young 
American that had come to be known as 
the screen hero. He had served in the 
theatre and had from the beginning great 
seriousness, earnestness, and enthusiasm for 
the films. But in his success the producers 
saw merely athletics, and, one after another, 
acrobats were brought forward to wrest his 
laurels from him. But Fairbanks’ spirit 
and ability were missing, and some years 
afterwards the original was so firmly 
established in the public mind that no 
one bothered any longer to try to imitate 
him. 


HEN a new perscnality comes along 
the producer concludes: ‘ Now 
thats what ‘they’ want—new 

personalities entirely. Let's get rid of the 
established favourites." But just then 
the old-time favourite comes back with a 
conventional or simple story that rings 
true, and it gets well-deserved success. 
But we may complicate the case still 
further: An old story made into a good 
film is produced; it made no difference 
what the cast was in “Over the Hills”; 
its story, although highly sentimental, had 
colour, sweep, and universal appeal. | 

Now where are we? And they shake 
their heads. The confusion is more confused, 
because the very next week one of the new 
personalities | may succeed quickly, as Valen- 
tino did in “The Four Horsemen.” I can 
just imagine how many arguments were 
made out of this man’s success. The natural 
conclusion of the producer mind would be: 
“ He's a foreigner ; they are tired of Ameri- 
can faces." In this hastily-arrived-at con- 
clusion it is, of course, forgotten that 
Valentino is a good actor, handsome, and, 
what so few actors are either on the stage 
or on the screen, picturesque and natural in 
costume, and that his first real success was 
when he was cast as à young soldier in the 
extremely well-made film from a popular 
and © highly- -advertised novel, ‘‘The Four 
Horsemen.” 

When we had such a run on vamp films, 
for which I am sure there was no great 
demand, one or two met with success, and 
the deduction was that the public wanted 
to see such pictures, and one sinful sister 
follcwed another-in machine-made stories. 
When four or five of these failed the producer 
hesitated and pondered just what was the 
matter with the public. It was getting 
what it wanted and stil stayed away. 
There might be a sixth attempt, which was 
by chance a good story, and the producer 
would be reassured that he was right after all, 
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and then there could be no halting of the 
procession of chequered careers for women. 

In the early days a few costume pictures 
were attempted, and because they were 
untrue, the acting bad, and the costumes 
the merest apology for correctness, the plays 
were disastrous to the box-office. It was a 
stock argument that patrons would look at 
the billing in front of a picture-house, and 
if they saw costumes in those advertise- 
ments they journeyed across the street and 
saw some gripping modern drama where 
there were at least three dress suits. Along 
came the German film, '' Passion," and it 
was forthwith certain that the costume 
picture would be worked to death. 

When Griffith produced '' The Birth of a 
Nation " in many reels the rival producers 
who knew to a certainty what the public 
wanted shook their heads. The effort was 
beforehand consigned to failure. The two- 
reel picture was the natural length. But 
when '' The Birth of a Nation " turned out 
to be a tremendous success the future oí 
spectacular films ‘was certain and many 
others followed quickly. These did not 
come up to the mark, so—from the pro- 
ducers’ angle—the public was tired of long 
pictures. 

Thus every time the all- -knowing person 
who can figure to a nicety what the public 
wants goes wrong. He assumes a wrong 
psychology to account for success: a big 
picture—its length ; a strange personality— 
its newness. And when both their dope 
and their pictures go wrong it is easy for 
them to blame it all on the public’s lack 
of taste. 

I have heard directors, scenario writers, 
and others who are directly concerned with 
the shape that the moving picture shall 
take argue under the shadow of this great 
fear of the public. They begin with a good 
idea, and then they lose courage and deceive 
themselves. The consciousness of what 
the public will want is for them so terrific. 
If they do something that is a little different 
because they have forgotten—while filming 
the episode—that there is such a thing as 
an audience, they are in doubt about it 
when they stop to consider. It is difficult 
but 
unless the person making the picture can 
achieve that state there will be no originality 
in his work. 

One man, who thinks that the public’s 
taste is bad, will write down to his public, 
and another man, who appreciates his own 
sense of inferiority as a creative artist, 
will write up to the demands of his medium 
and the public. Both of the types will 
make mistakes, and there will be just as 
many mistakes up as down, just as many 
bad pictures from persons who know their 
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inferiority as from those who condescend 
in meeting their audiences. In no particular 
field is this truer than in the so-called 
artistic attempts, the conscious effort to 
do something fine. 

I do not know what constitutes the so- 
called art picture. Very often around film 
studics it has meant something that the 
producer and the initiated like but that 
they fear is too good for the public. Often 
it is a tragedy or a picture with a tragic 
ending. Now there can te just as inartistic 
tragedies—in spite of their accumulation of 
woe and grief—as comedies, and the un- 
happy ending, which is so often in plays, 
stories, and pictures misconstrued for ar- 
tistry, can be worse than a custard pie. 
Usually the unhappy ending in films is 
inartistic because it is jumped at and arrived 
at through false scenes. 

There haven't been many pictures that 
could be called “art " pictures—and I quote 
the word “art ” ; but then, so far as I know, 
there are but few perfect works of art in any 
creative field. Without apologizing for the 
medium of the films—which all those of us 
who use it accept as an art—there is more 
reason for imperfection in the pictures 
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than there is in any other field. We cannot 
revise aS a writer may, nor correct and 
redraw as a painter may. There is a natural 
flow to the picture when exhibited, but 
sequences are often taken over many days. 
Items are forgotten, and even with the 
elaborate system used to check up, that is 
employed in the best studios, mistakes are 
made. 

The films may have their drawbacks from 
the point of view of the creative artist, but 
they have, too, their joys; and one of the 
incidental joys of making pictures is that 
every now and then the unexpected—and 
at times even a mistake—triumphs. In 
the making of a comedy I usually leave 
the mistakes in, as there is a certain spon- 
taneity, and sometimes the very recorded 
annoyance that the wrong thing caused 
may prove funny. In the making of ‘ The 
Pilgrim", 1 was wearing a flat-brimmed 
clerical hat instead of my, usual*Dérby. 
In walking up and down a station platform, 
trying to be very dignified, my hat blew 
off. I was much irritated, for I felt that 
what we had been doing was fairly good, and 
now we would have to take the scene 
over again. We did so, and succeeded 'in 





Charles Chaplin as film producer. 


"From the making of pictures | get a ipod deal of thrill. 
n I do as an actor.” 


Vol. Ix viiL.—17. 
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I get it more as a director and piodacar 
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getting the hat to keep in place ; but when 
both sequences were run, we found that we 
had done the first one better, except for the 
one mistake. 

When we were showing the first “take,” 
a stranger in the projection room sud- 
denly burst out laughing, and it occurred to 
me: Why should not my hat blow off? 
Certainly here was the element of comedy, 
and I was annoyed at the accident simply 
because I had approached my work conven- 





Charles Chaplin and the hat—an amusing scene kom" ‘The Pilgrim” 


Does the Public Know What It Wants ? 


the ideal way would be to take a picture 
quickly and see what it was like, and then 
do it all over. 

From the making of pictures I get a good 
deal of thrill. I get it more as a director and 
producer than I do as an actor. It is the 
old satisfaction that one is making some- 
thing, forming something that has body. 
There is the photography. There are the 
angles of the sets. There is the day's 
whether 


work, making individual scenes; 


? Vi 


showing; as 


related on this page, that a mistake may sometimes turn out to be a success. 
Photos: Pearl. Films, Ltd. 


tionally, as rehearsed. The camera-man in- 
sisted that it held up the action of the scene, 
but this mistake was retained in the picture 
and audiences laugh at the incident. 

It seems unreasonable to me to make 
a picture in six or eight weeks. A fine and 
authentic picture would take a year to 
make. Even then there probably wouldn't 
be much art in it, and I doubt whether 
the man who made it would care to look 
at it ten or twelve years afterwards. If 
there were time, and we had the money, 
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one acts in them or not, one feels a little 
elated when they are well done. 

There are the *‘ rushes ” or “takes ”’ of the 
day before to look at, and corrections 
to be made, and the gradual assembling 
of the whole in sequence as ultimately 
it will go before an audience. 

I like making pictures, and I like acting 
in them ; and I suppose that I shall always 
be a bit of film—that is, just as long as I 
have the money to buy the raw stock on 
which to take pictures. 
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at seven o'clock and dropped into 


[55 entered his furnished flat 
backbone had 


a chair as if his 
suddenly snapped. 

"So much for afternoon bridge—my 
afternoon bridge," he sighed. “It would 
have discredited a dustman; it was as 
elementary as a nebula, and probably not 
as important. It has separated me from 
more money than I care to think about this 
side of bed-time. And as I signed away 
twice as much, last week-end, at Sir William 
Wildly's house-party, it becomes obvious 
that I must either play bridge better or 
Hullo! What untidy devil has been here ? ” 

In front of him was a writing-desk with 
four drawers on either side. Each of these 
receptacles was open, and a lower had been 
pulled out right upon the carpet. Lestrova 
reached out to press the bell. 

" Bowls ! ” he called. 

"Don't touch it," begged a courteous 
voice. “ As a matter of fact, however, 
your servant is not in." 

Lestrova stared. He had excellent reason. 
At three yards of distance, across the desk, 
the narrow circle of a revolver was levelled 
at the space between his eyes. Tbe man 
who held it, resting the weapon in the crook 
of his left arm, looked through two holes in 
a strip of black calico across the upper part 
of his face. i 

There was a silence of four seconds, then 
Lestrova ventured to breathe again. Me- 
chanically he glanced towards the door, 
which was behind him, and he saw a 
second man, who also had his eyes hidden, 
though he showed no menace of a levelled 
pistol, 

“Ah!” said Lestrova. 
gentlemen, are you ? " 





'" Who the devil, 


“ A natural question, Mr. Lestrova," said 
he with the pistol, and who maintained most 
of the dialogue which followed. '' And put 
with a coolness which, the circumstances 
considered, prophesies well for the success 
of this interview. If I believed your manner 
to be flippant, I should preface what I have 
to say with a word of intense warning ; 
but I think you understand that death may 
be very close to you at this moment." 

Lestrova nodded.  ''May be’ has a 
hopeful note," he answered. ‘‘Am I to 
assume that that half-mask conceals the 
identity of a face known to me? " 

'" You have never seen me in your life. 
But I am not here to answer questions, but 
to ask them. You spent the week-end just 
past at the house of Sir William Wildly, 
in Kent? " > : 

“That is an affirmation, and a correct 
one." 

'" You played bridge on the Saturday 
night, and you played again on the Sunday 
night. You showed your usual skill X 

“ Pardon, I played execrably.” 

“ But the luck of the cards was against 
you; you were unfortunate in your 
partner o 

“ Houseman ? Oh, Houseman handles 
his cards like a master; finesses like an 
ambassador.” 

“And, play being high, you lost much 
more money than you could afford to lose. 
Shall I mention the sum ? " 

“ Pray do not. Itis a sore point.” 

“You went down to ‘ Redpines,’ Sir 
William’s country house, on Saturday after- 
noon. You went in your car, and your 
servant Bowls, who sometimes drives your 
car, drove it on this occasion. You arrived 
at about five o'clock, and your servant 
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put up himself, and the car, at the close-by 
inn called ‘ The Twin Lobsters.’ " 

'" You are a model of exactitude,” said 
Lestrova, putting up his heels on the desk. 

"I will come now to the night of the 
Sunday. Play ceased early, at about eleven, 
when the ladies soon retired. There were 
left—but perhaps you will tell me who were 
left.” 

" Why should I?" 

'" I invite a little frankness.” 
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zi Who the devil, 


"Ah!" said Lestrova. 


“ Forgive me, but where are we drifting ? 
To what goal ? ” 

" Answer my question.” 

Lestrova reflected. — '' Who remained ? 
Why, there was Draper with a novel; 
Houseman, putting down a  word-puzzle 
for the paper which pays him for such 
perplexities ; Sieveking at the piano— with 
Houseman—brain-tortured—hurling glances 
of hate in his direction ; and, lastly, there 
was Goldring telling young Brown that the 
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“At two 
o'clock, 
when every- 
one was 
asleep, you 
left your 
room for 
the bal- 
cony upon 
which it 
opens." 

Lestrova 
raised 
admiring 
brows. “Can 
a man not 
take a 
breath of 
fresh morn- 
ing air?" 

“You fol- 
lowed the 
length of 
the bal- 
cony, which 
passes three 
other rooms. 
At the ex- 
treme end 
is Lady 
Wildly's 
dressing- 
room. You 
were there 
lost sight 
of, owing 
to the fo- 
liage of 
an elm 
tree, the 
branches 
of which 
touch the 
balcony at 
that point. 
You came 
into view a 
few min- 
utes later, 
returned 











"n 
gentlemen, are you? 


next world-war will come five weeks before 
Christmas, and civilization explode just 
after Easter. That was all." 

“You have not mentioned yourself." 

“ Oh, that was the lot I left when I went 
to roost.” 

“Yes, you went first; but not to bed. 
You walked your room for a full hour; 
your losses were on your nerves 
' " Pardon again. They should have been, 
but they were not.” 
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to your 

own room, 

and did 
not leave it until the morning.” 

The speaker stopped, as if that was 
the end of the first chapter in a dramatic 
story. 

“This is dull hearing," commented Les- 
trova. ‘‘ May I light a cigarette, sir ? ” 

“ Keep your hands still or you die 
where you sit. There is an element of 
mocking in your replies which is a danger 
to you. You know perfectly well the ultimate 
end of my observations, which I have madc 
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merely with a view to showing you how 
closely we have watched you.” 

‘Yes, I feel that I know what you are 
driving at—now," Lestrova answered. "I 
saw the news in to-night’s paper. Someone 
got into Lady Wildly’s room and stole an 
article of jewellery: a diamond pendant. 
Am I serious enough for you now ? ” 

“That is better. Well?" 

“Well what?" 

" What have you got to say about it ? " 

“ About the jewel? Why, that its beauty 
might well provide temptation. A single 
rose-cut diamond with a blue gleam in its 
heart. Lady Wildly wore it in rather a 
curious fashion : unset, save for a tiny claw 
at the end of a thin platinum chain.” 

" You are beginning to trifle again. Be 
very careful!” 

Lestrova fixed a steady look upon his 
interlocutor. ''I see," he replied, slowly. 
'" You believe I helped myself to the jewel." 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ My movements on that night, coupled 
with my card debts " 

'" Which are but a part of your debts." 

“ True, very true; damnably true. Yes. 
I see the situation. You and your friend 
here are jewel crooks; are possibly part of 
a confederacy of jewel crooks. Your system 
of espionage is, doubtless, a section of your 
methods. It is a section of the delicate 
webs you weave in which rare jewels are 
caught. You had perfected plans to obtain 
the very valuable gem in question, and its 
disappearance in the hour when your hand 
was almost literally outstretched to grasp it 
naturally was very disconcerting. I per- 
ceive now the meaning of the disturbance 
in my rooms, in which you have been 
making a search. But I did not take Lady 
Wildly's pendant ; and I assure you that | 
know nothing whatever about it." 

“That is a lie." 

"Well?" 

'" Our search has been efficient. We have 
not found the diamond in your rooms. 
Your movements since that night are known 
to us, and we are aware that you have not 
disposed of it. Therefore it is on your 
person." 

“No,” 

'" Are you going to repeat that word ? ” 

The answer—'' I must,” rose to Lestrova’s 

lips. He checked it, for a sparkle in the 
eyes behind the mask told him that he was 
. on the very edge of annihilation. 
“Think again," went on the other. “I 
.can give you a few minutes; I can give 
vou ten. If, at the expiration of that 
time, you have not placed the diamond 
in my possession, 1 shall blow out your 
brains." 

"Ah," said Lestrova, "I see that you 
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will. That is a grim fact which I gras: 
entirely.” 
And he took his heels off the desk. 


HAT to do ? Lestrova leaned back 1: 
his chair, closing his eyes. A passins 
surprise at his own coolness flitte: 

through his brain. He could not dwell uper 
that, however. What he needed now was 
white-hot concentration. He appeared to be 
impelled along a passage which had a dea! 
end. If it did have a dead end, then he 
was lost. But if there was the faintest wav 
out he must not miss it; he must not let 2 
flustered nerve rob him of decades of vear- 

That might happen so easily. Ten mir- 
utes more of life! Half an hour ago he had 
been playing bridge at his club in Piccadilly 
and had walked home in tip-top heaith, 
enjoying the evening sunshine and th: 
company of the shopping crowds. Sound. 
of the voices and footsteps of those crowd: 
came to him through his windows, and the 
pleasant hum of motor traffic. In ter 
minutes’ time a bullet would crash into h:: 
brain and life go out like a candle. 

This Lestrova realized perfectly. He in- 
dulged not the most slender hope that the 
men in his room would not push their 
threat to its extreme end. The glitter oí 
the eyes watching him, the composure of the 
voice which had been speaking to him, 
showed no weakness of purpose. He was 
right up against stark, sheer desperation. 

He said to himself :— 

‘If I give them this diamond 1 shall go 
out—a live man. But I haven't got it. I 
never did have it. Well, in that case mv 
only hopeisin findingitforthem. That wi! 
want a bit of doing. That is a large order. 
A smart detective might find it, but even 
he would want time. He would want ten. 
days—ten weeks, perhaps; and I have 
only ten minutes—not that, now. I can 
understand their idea that I nipped in before 
them and grabbed the jewel. The care 
against me, from their point of view, is a 
strong case. But if I am innocent, someone 
is guilty. Now, which member of the house- 
party—ah! yes, yes! I had forgotten that 
little incident." 

Suddenly Lestrova had recalled some- 
thing; he now fastened upon it with ar 
intentness that held him rigid with corcen- 
tration. 

“You have five minutes,’ 
ominous voice. 

Lestrova did not hear. His mind was 
working as it had never done in his most 
dramatic bridge problem. 

“Three minutes ! ” 

Lestrova's lips moved, but he was speaking 
to himself. 

"Two!" 
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" Yes, yes," murmured Lestrova. “I 
must prove the ownership." 

“One minute!” 

Lestrova opened his eyes. 

" Don't make so much noise," he said, 
quietly. ‘‘ You shall have the diamond. 
I believe that I know who took it, aud I'll 
getit for you." 

" Fool! Do you hope to put me off in that 
fashion ? ”’ 

“I am not putting you off. You shall 
have the diamond ; you shall have it before 
you leave this room. Isn't that what you 
wanted ? Shoot if you like, but listen to 
me first.” 

The two men exchanged a swift glance. 

" Do you believe I would allow myself to 
be murdered for the sake of a jewel which 
Icouldn't take with me ? ” wenton Lestrova. 
"Listen. There was one small happening 
that night which your confederate—who, I 
take it, was down in the garden seeing that 
the coast was clear—did not perceive. It 
was this: on my way down the balcony I 
struck my foot against something. It was 
just outside Lady Wildly's dressing-room. 
It was a briar pipe. As I picked it up I 
noticed that the bowl was faintly warm. I 
feel that this pipe is going to help us. There 
it is, on my desk. Graciously permit me to 
examine it." 

Lestrova put out a hand for it. The 
absolute steadiness of his demeanour was 
helping him. 

" Your first thought," he continued, 
" will be that the pipe is mine. It is not. 
I never smoke a pipe. I should like to, but 
have never been able to form the habit. 
If you doubt me, look through these rooms 
and find, if you can, a pipe of any sort, or 
loose tobacco of any kind; or search my 
pockets. But your investigation has al- 
ready proved my statement. Luckily I 
shpped this pipe into a pocket, meaning to 
seek its owner on the following morning, 
but it slipped my memory. It has been on 
my desk since. 

“I was not the only one outside Lady 
Wildly's room that night. Someone else 
had been there a trifle of time before me. 
He dropped this pipe. Let us get after 
him, therefore. I say let us get after him, 
for I am perfectly willing and eager to help 
you to the diamond ; it belongs to Lady 
Wildlv, but—my life belongs to me. 

” It all boils down to one question, which 
is: ‘Who is the owner of this pipe?’ 
I propose to find him, and to force the 
diamond from him—while you wait. If 
vou think I am trifling, press that trigger ; 
but you will not find the jewel on my body, 
and the consequences to yourself will be 
disagreeable. 

"| have told you that when I retired 
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I left the other men—Draper with his 
novel, Houseman with his  word-puzzle, 
Sieveking with his music, Goldring and 
young Brown talking politics. Brown can 
at once be eliminated; he smokes only 
cigarettes. That leaves four, and they all 
are pipe smokers, as I know. How can I 
tell to which one this pipe belongs ? Exam- 
ination and reasoning may furnish an 
answer to the question.” 


ITH an assurance that was far more 
assumed than real, Lestrova pulled his 
chair up to the writing-desk and leaned 

forward over the pipe in close investigation. 
That his life trembled on a hair-like balance 
he knew perfectly well. He had quite a 
good clue, and a good deal might be done 
with it—if he had time in which to get 
his hearers interested. If his coolness had 
shaken the others’ conviction as to his 
having the jewel actually upon him or near 
to him, then a shred of hope remained. They 
might listen to him; they might give him 
time at least in which to make an attempt 
to locate the prize. On that all depended. 

“At the least sign of hesitation, of blench- 
ing, out goes my light," ran Lestrova's 
thought. 

A certain cold sensation in the centre of 
the crown of his bowed head came hard upon 
the idea that it was at that point the bullet 
would enter. | 

He continued, with intense deliberation :— 

"I have no difficulty in crossing out 
Sieveking's name from the four remaining. 
This is a well-seasoned pipe; it has either 
been in use for a considerabie period or 
smoked a great deal. Sieveking could not 
smoke a strong fellow like this ; he has not 
the head or the nerves ; it would make him 
sick. I rule the delicate Sieveking from 
my list. 

“That leaves us Houseman, 
and Goldring. We are closing in.” 

Lestrova breathed more freely. The 
chilled sensation in the crown of his head 
began to die away. 

“The next name for elimination is 
Draper’s,”” he ‘continued, after a pause. 
" You will see that the extreme end of 
the mouthpiece is almost bitten through. 
The smoker has not only a strong head; 
he has strong teeth. Now I know for a 
fact that Draper has artificial teeth—or 
some artificial teeth. They are apparent 
when he laughs heartily. Now a smoker 
who has a dental plate hardly marks the 
stem of his pipe, and never bites it through. 
He could not if he tried. He has not the 


Draper, 


jaw-power.” 

And Lestrova repeated to himself, like 
a faint echo of his words: '' Has not the 
jaw-power.”’ 
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He still lived. His perfect nerve, or his 
reasoning, might yet get him out of the pit. 
He felt that the second man had stepped 
farther into the room and was watching his 
movements and harkening to his words, 
evidently interested. 

“ This leaves us with the names of Gold- 
ring and Houseman," went on Lestrova, 
turning the pipe round and round, speaking 
from the depths of deduction. ‘‘ One of 
these two is the owner of this piece of dam- 
ning evidence. Which one ? Both have strong 
heads: both have sound teeth. This was 
an expensive pipe ; it is of the finest French 
briar root; but that does not assist us, for 
both those men can afford a decent pipe." 

Still he turned it about in his fingers, 
not hurrying, not embarrassed by an enforced 
pause. 

Suddenly he went on :— 

“ And yet I find that still closer investi- 
gation will bring us to a final choice. The 
user of the pipe has not treated it as its 
super-quality demanded. It betrays an 
element of human carelessness. The bowl 
is deliberately encrusted with deposit ; and 
worse—much worse, the fore part of the 
edge has been to some degree burned away. 
The user clearly filled it with spirit at 
one time, for cleaning purposes, and allowed 
the spirit to set fire to the edge of his pipe. 
This not merely evinces a certain careless- 
ness on the owner's part; it shows ill- 
treatment and lack of proper fastidiousness, 
for no one who loves his pipe taints it by 
burning spirit in the bowl—and methylated 
spirit, too, for the smell vet lingers. 

'" Now I am quite sure that Goldring is not 
the man to maltreat an expensive briar in 
this fashion. He is more than fastidious ; 
he is finicky ; extreme tidiness is one of his 
strong—or weak—-points. On the other 
hand, Houseman is markedly Bohemian in 
his habits, and in this regard is a typical 
contrast to Goldring. Beyond question, this 
pipe could never belong to the latter. We 
find, therefore, by a simple process of 
elimination, that Houseman is the owner. 
That being so, he it was who was prowling 
on the balcony that night. The assumption 
is not weakened by the fact that his 
financial status is probably the least robust 
of the men we have discussed ; his work is 
painfully hard, and his responsibilities are 
many.” 


up and down the stem of the pipe and 
kept his eyes lowered. 
The man behind him, who had hitherto 
kept silent, said :— 
“It may belong to Sir William Wildly.” 
" No. Sir William smokes cigars only— 


[Pop an A had finished. He ran a finger 


- at half a crown apiece.” 
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"Or to one of the servants 
house.” 

" No. The servants have a wing to them- 
selves, and one of them would not come 
smoking a pipe to steal a jewel from h 
mistress’s room. The act was not pre- 
meditated. Temptation suddenly loomej 
up before the smoker, and he yielded on 
impulse." 

A long silence ensued. Lestrova did not 
look up. He knew that the men were 
exchanging questioning glances, deciding hi: 
immediate fate. 

" If they doubt that I have the diamond," 
he said to himself, '' they may snatch at à 
chance of getting it.” 


of the 


Suddenly he who had done all the talking ' 


commenced again. 


“ There is probably nothing whatever in | 


what you have said," he remarked, dis- 
satisfied and suspicious. '' But if it were 


true, if Houseman has the pendant, how | 
can you make good your boast and force it | 


from him ? ” 

“ Quite easily. He will take instant 
fright, and will readily let go—on terms of 
safety to himself.” 

“It will take time.” 

“ Minutes only. I will send him a letter.” 

“ A letter ? ” 

“ Yes, and so worded that it will attain 
your object, and mine, and give no sub- 
sequent trouble to anyone. You can send 
it to him by your friend here. His address 
in the Charing Cross Road is scarcely five 
minutes’ walk. [n less than double that 
time you shall have the diamond. Allow 
me to put down the letter for your inspec- 
tion.” 

From a leather case on the desk Lestrova 
produced a sheet of note-paper. He com- 
menced to write, pausing at intervals for 
reflection. When he had finished he handed 
it across for examination, observing quietly. 
“ That will hit the mark. It will make him 
deadly afraid. Remember, it was an act cf 
impulse. He will let go of the jewel as if it 
were a cobra.” 

The letter ran as follows :— 


Please give—asking no quesiions—to the bearer 

of this letter, who is sent to you by Edward 

| estrova (acting for the owner), the trinket 

in which you showed an unfortunate interest. No 
charge involving grave unfleasaniness wi!! follow an 
effectual and instant restoration. 


By the time that Lestrova’s visitors had 
finished reading the letter he had addressed 
an envelope. 

“Send Houseman that note and you 
will get your diamond—or, rather, Ladv 
Wildly's diamond," said he, and the mil! 
joke emphasized the confidence that he 
felt. 
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The men drew aside a step or two, whisper- 
ing together. The fellow with the pistol 
kept his eyes fixed upon Lestrova, who 
was now venturing upon a cigarette. He 
growled, with a still distinct menace in his 





“ You seem very sure about it.” 

“ I am absolutely certain." 

'" All right; but understand that 1 do 
not intend to go away without what I came 
for." 

'" You shall go away with the diamond 
in your pocket.” 

“ I hope so—for your sake." He whispered 
again to his companion, handed him the 
letter, and the man vanished. 

'*' Takea cigarette,” said Lestrova, indicat- 
ing an open box. 

The visitor accepted, lighting it with his 
left hand. He pulled a chair to the writing- 
desk, opposite Lestrova, and sat down, 
crossing his knees. He kept his weapon 
levelled upon the tenant of the flat and 
maintained a silence that was perhaps sullen, 
perhaps suspicious. 

“ You might now put that thing aside," 
suggested Lestrova, pleasantly. '' A loaded 
revolver never looks kindly, I think." 

There was no reply. 

'*" I must congratulate myself on picking 
up that pipe, and still more in neglecting 
to restore it." 

“ That remains to be seen.” 

“ Oh, I am without doubt.” 

'* A quarter of an hour has passed." 

“ That is not much.” 

‘** But you said ten minutes.” 

" Approximately. Then I had forgotten 
the evening traffic; the streets are con- 


gested.” 


NOTHER spell of silence followed, 
during which Lestrova helped him- 
self to a second cigarette. His visitor, 

by an almost imperceptible fidgeting, bce- 
trayed a growing uneasiness. At last he 
exclaimed, springing to his feet :— 

' By ! this has gone far enough ! ”’ 

With but a fraction of a second between 
him and the dark Lestrova answered, un- 
excitedly :— 

" All right. I keep my promise. 
diamond is here ! ” 

He put out his hand for the pipe, picked 
up a little silver paper-knife on the desk, 
inserted the point in the bowl, jerked out 
a wad of tobacco, and shook into his palm 
Lady Wildly’ s missing jewel. 

''* Take it," smiled Lestrova. 

He had almost heard the wind of death 
roar past him. 

The visitor was not slow to accept. So 
near had he been to the edge of murder 
that his fingers trembled and his breathing 
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made a husky sound. He examined the 
stone with feverish eagerness. 

“ That satisfies vou ? ’’ chuckled Lestrova. 
“ Pardon me if I indulged a human weak- 
ness by putting off this big moment till the 
very last. Icaughta glimpse of the diamond 
in the bowl of the pipe while I was examining 
it before you here. Until then I had not 
the least idea of its presence. Obviously 
the purloiner tugged it clean away from the 
delicate setting of the chain. He showed 
hasty action—the result of inexperience. 
He thrust it into his pipe, which was no 
bad hiding-place, jabbed in a bit of tobacco, 
and cleared out. Unluckily for himself, his 
flustered nerves affected his movements, for, 
instead of dropping the pipe into his pocket 
as he made his exit, he, without being aware 
of the fact, let it fall upon the balcony, 
where I foundit. All that is very apparent.” 

The eyes behind the mask flashed with 
triumph. 

“I see, I see!” cried their owner, per- 
mitting himself the relaxation of a grin. 
“ And Houseman is still searching frantic- 
ally for his pipe—this pipe.” 

'" Not he!” laughed Lestrova, rubbing 
his palms. 

'" What do you mean ? ” 

‘Why, it is not his pipe! Never was. 
Never will be. Dear old Houseman wouldn't 
steal the head off a pin 

"Oh, he wouldn't, would he? Then 
what sort of game " 

"Listen. It is packed with interest. 
The ownership of that pipe was known 
to me this morning, when I first gave it more 
than a casual glance. Why, then, did I 
try to fix it upon my friend Houseman ? 
That is easily answered. Because I wanted 
to gain time. As I said, I had no idea that 
the diamond was inside the briar until I 
had pursued my investigation and deduction 
for some time; and then I went on with 
both for two reasons: one, because | 
found it amusing and instructive—and you 
must allow that my logic was not at all bad, 
and might have earned a name for a police 
sleuth. My second reason—but that can 
wait a moment. You are bursting to know 





to whom this pipe really belongs. To my 
servant.' 

" Bowls! " 

“The identical name. I have been 
keeping it for him, but he is missing. We 
can understand why, can we not? He 


apparently took fright when he discovered 
his loss; dreaded his pipe being found, 
with the stolen diamond in it. I knew it 
was his because I gave it to him myself last 
Christmas. There is a little disc in the 
mouthpiece which is the trade mark of a 
certain firm of makers; that, and the 
shape, and the fact that I have seen him clean 


The 
it with methylated spirit, made me recognize 
it. The rascal must have left his nest at 
‘The Twin Lobsters,’ scaled the balcony 
at Lady Wildly’s house, and pinched the 
pendant. You know so much about my 
aitairs that I suspect you have used him asa 
fount of information. But it seems that 
you should have watched him since the 
theft, and not me. However, you have 
the diamond. Are you content?” 

“Yes. You talk like a 
damned cool one, and vou 
think you are pretty 
smart S 

“Ido! 
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I do!” 


There was a wild and effectual 
shot, and the crash of his body 
as the officers bore him down. 






" But you were within a hair’s breadth 
of overreaching yourself. Instead of wast- 
ing your time by writing and sending that 
letter T 

“ Ah, wait—wait! I have not given 
you my second reason for writing. By 
deduction I made the pipe seem to belong 
to Houseman. That was important. I 
told you that he ekes out a living by supply- 
ing word-puzzles for magazines. He is 
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marvellous at that kind of stunt. Now, 
that note I sent him. You observed that it 
took me some time and thought to fashion 
it. Well, as he never had the diamond, the 
letter must have seemed, on a first reading, 
like Greek to him; and then, instinctively, 


mechanically, he would peer into it for a 
hidden meaning, an enigma, scenting one of 
his everlasting word-puzzles like a dog a 
rat. 


And there it was, staring him in the 
face: the oldest and simplest 
of acrostics: the first letter in 
each line forming one word—the 
fatal word— Police!’ My cry for 


help. Did he rise to the occasion? Yes, 
by Heaven he did! Down with that pistol! 
Two police officers for a whole minute have 
been at the open door behind you ! ” 

The fellow spun round; there was a 
wild and ineffectual shot, and the crash of his 
body as the ofticers bore him down. 


"[ win!" roared Lestrova. ‘ Hullo, 
Houseman! You, too?  Goodlad! Good 
Jad!” 
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time? `I don't think I can stand 
another postponement. There's 
been two already." 

The woman. arranging flowers in a blue 
and white china bowl on a small table near 
the bed gave them one last touch; and 
then she turned to the man who lay upon it. 
" Yes, darling. This time it will be all 
right." Her gentle voice had a maternal 
note. She might have been soothing a child. 
The same deftness which had given beauty 
to the meagre, poorly-furnished room now 
smoothed the pillows and the counterpane. 

" Kiss me, Em." The voice was very 
faint. “ Just for luck." The man in the bed 
felt kind, firm lips on his forehead and 
sighed deeply. “What a one you are! 
Without you we couldn’ t have begun to put 
this thing through.” For an instant George 
Vane gave himself up to an exquisite sense 
of accomplishment and to the peace which it 
induces. And then the old torturing doubts 
returned. ‘‘ If, after all, it fails—I'd better 
not have waited for the verdict ! " 

“It is not going to fail.” 

He could hardly see the outline of his 
wife's face, he could hardly see anything, 
but her courage thrilled him like certain 
chords of music. Brave woman. It was 
the thought of leaving her penniless, with 
two small boys to clothe, to feed, to educate, 
that made the simple act of dying so pain- 
fully difficult. Her future, their future, all 
depended on a single cast of the dice. How 
like her to proclaim, in the gallant voice that 
might not have had a care in the world, that 
this desperate throw could not fail! But 
George Vane knew better. Life had burnt 
à knowledge of failure deep in his heart. 

" Doesn't do to be too sure." There came 


WEAK, anxious voice was speaking. 
A “ You're sure it's all right this 


another turn of the screw. “It’s not 
reasonable to expect the luck to change so 
suddenly now that I'm at the end of my 
tether.” 

“Tt would have changed for you years 
ago had there been in the world such a thing 
as justice.” 

" But there isn't! In this world there is 
no justice. That's the awful part of it." 
A man broken on Fate's wheel was speaking. 
His torments and his aches were the proof 
of his words. An artist's slender hand, 
much wasted by disease, lay in the 
capable fingers of his wife. She was a rock 
for his weakness, this woman. Wonderful 
grit was in her, the spirit of never-say-die. 
She was very near, the hair he loved touched 
his cheek with a live caress, but all that he 
could see were the twin stars which glowed 
in the centre of her eyes. 

“ If only we can hit the target on Thursday 
night I'll be content." It was as if George 
Vane sought to propitiate Fate. "''Doesn't 
seem much to ask, does it, after what we've 
been through. Five years of war—and then, 
on the top of it, five years of hell. Still, 
there are plenty of others in the same boat." 

“Not with your talent.” 

“Yes, with my talent. And bigger. 
Much bigger. The bottom’s out of the 
theatre. It’s a luxury trade. And it's 
in the wrong hands. People of taste 
don't go near it now." Again his 
doubts were coursing him. Coursing him 
horribly. ‘‘ My stuff's been too good— 
too good for the bounders who sit in 
judgment. That's why, Em, you mustn't 
think for a moment that Thursday evening 
is a certainty. You look on this wonderful 
chance as sent by Heaven. It may be. 
But as far as we humans go, my experience 
is that God just laughs in His sleeve.” 
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A frightened look crept into the eyes of 
Emily Vane. “Hush, darling, hush! 
Please, please don’t say such things.” 

“No use pretending. War and the 
theatre between them have killed my faith. 
Weak, I know. But I can't help it. I've 
never been quite big enough to stand up to 
life. This one-hell-of-a-muss in which I 
have had to hustle has always been too 
much for me. Pretty contemptible. But I 
see all that now—among the other things." 
Torn by defeat, he pressed his thin hands to 
eyes that were almost sightless. Slow tears 
crept through his fingers. 

Emily Vane, for whom this broken 
struggler was just a weakly child, gathered 
him in her arms and soothed him like a 
mother. He had suffered so much, hyper- 
sensitive creature that he was, that her 
every wish was now merged in the desire 
that he should suffer no more. 

“ Dear heart," she whispered, tenderly. 
'"* Even Mr. Pybus says the play simply can't 
fail." 

"Can't fail!" 
clutching at straws. 
Pybus himself ? ” 

'" Yes—himself. And you know how 
cautious all theatre managers are.” 

At the note of reassurance in her voice 
the shuttle gave one twist more in the 
tormented brain. Could Pybus, the shrewd- 
est manager in London, really have said 
that? He never seemed to have a failure. 
The news was incredible. But even the mere 
production, at long last, of one of Vane's 
many rejected plays seemed too good to be 
true. And for its success to be assured, 
with his wife and family wholly dependent 
upon it, just as he was quitting: no, such 
things did not happen. And yet—if there 
was any justice in the world! But there 
was ro justice. 

He began to sob feebly in his wife's arms. 

"'Ihere, there, there!” Cool fingers 
stroked his forehead. Vane fought hard to 
control an unmanly weakness, but the will 
was going. 


It was a dying man 
"He says that— 


" Everything is bound to be all right," l 


said his wife’s low, firm voice. “Mr. 
Pybus says so. , Wait till Thursday evening 
and you'll see.' 


R. P. BERRINGTON PYBUS sat in 

his private office, at the top of his 

best theatre, in St. Martin's Lane. 
He was feeling "good." For one thing 
he was smoking a long cigar, but there 
were other reasons for a diffusion of the 
sense of pleasure. This new play was a 
sure thing. Once again he had spotted a 
winner. His luck continued right in. Three 
of his theatres were turning money away 
from the doors. A fourth was about to 
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find itself in that happy predicament, or 
you could call P. Berrington Pybus a 
Dutchman. 

Luck, of course, was not quite the word. 
P. Berrington Pybus complacently fondled 
the expensive cigar from which particular 
blend he had drawn many a sound inspira- 
tion. No, luck was hardly the word. 
After all, there were such qualities as 
judgment,  savvee  horse-sense, mind- 
reading power. P. Berrington Pybus had 
them. 

He had them undoubtedly. What a 
capital cigar ! On his way home he would 
order another hundred. P. Berrington Pybus 
was likely to die a very rich man. Having 
once found the knack of making money you 
couldn't help it. Yet perfectly simple, if 
you knew how to get to the back of the 
sloppy, half-educated, half-baked mind ot 
the—— 

“ Yes, Miss Day? Whatisit? ” 

The door of the sanctuary, whose thick 
glass was marked “‘ Private," had opened. 
A rather dainty little blonde, who moved 
well and spoke nicely, entered with the air 
of a young and modest sultana invading 
the presence of the Caliph Haroun AI 
Raschid. 

“ Yes, Miss Day ? " The Caliph shifted 
the capital cigar to the side of his mouth. 
As one who held the gorgeous East in fee, 
he sat back in his revolving chair. 

'" A lady, sir, to see you." 

“To see me—a lady ?" The Caliph folded 
his hands over his ample white piqué waist- 
coat. ‘Odd. To see me." He looked 
incredulous. ‘‘ Has she an appointment ? ”’ 

“ No, sir—no appointment.” 

“What name?” . 

“ A Mrs. George Vane." 

“Vane! Vane! Mrs. George Vane! Never 
heard of her. An actress ? ” 

“ I should say not." 

“ Kindly tell her that I only see people 
here who have obtained an appointment 
through my business manager." 

'" Yes, sir, I have told her that. 
she says she absolutely must see you.” 


But 


" Must!” The Caliph turned the cigar 
over in his mouth. Must was a strong 
word. ‘A lady ? ” 


Quoth the sultana, afte: a slight pause : 
“ Not, sir, what vouw'd call a lady.” 

A further pause. And then the Caliph : 
'" Well, she'd better write to Mr. Jennings 
and state her business." | 

“Very good, sir." Miss Day reopened 
the door of the private office and modestly 
withdrew. 

Vane! Vane! No, Mr. P. Berrington 
Pybus had never heard the name. Some girl 
hunting a billet. But a nerve, mark you, 
to track him through the vestibule of his 
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best theatre, up all those dark stairs, three 
Icng flights, to the very threshold of his 
privacy. 

Soon the door opened again. Miss Day 
returned, locking a trifle anxious. ‘‘ Yes, 
Miss Day ? " A slight frown perplexed the 
shrewd features of the potentate. 

'' She refuses, sir, to go away until she's 
seen you." 

“ Refuses ! ” 

“ It's a matter of the greatest importance.”’ 

“What sort of a matter?” 

“ Won't say, sir—but she says she simply 
must sce you." 

The Caliph looked at his watch. His object 
was partly to see 
the time, partly to 
gainit. Like most 
successful men, he 
had an objection 
to being hustled. 


And there was 
Miss Day to con- 
sider. So far as 


she was concerned 
he had no need 
to worry about 
his own prestige. 
But it was wrong 
of the Mrs. George 
Vanes of the earth 
to shatter his 
peace in that way. 
However, the 
rehearsal was not 
until five. He was 
at a loose end for 
the next twenty 
minutes, although 
he was only half 
through a really 
capital cigar. 

“ Better see the 
woman, I sup- 
pose." The voice 
of the Caliph 
sounded very 
dubious in the ear 
of the sultana. 
“But not, you 
say,a lady ? " 

“ Not, sir, what 
you'd call a lady." 

There wasa firm 
delicacy about the 
distinction, which 
the potentate ap- 
proved with a 
sleek smile. '' Well, 
show her in.” 

A minute later 
Haroun Al Ras- 
chid was con- 
fronted by a 
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“ Dear heart,” she whispered, tenderly. 
the play simply can’t fail.” 
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slight, refined-looking woman of about 
twenty-eight. But her face was so worn 
that it was difficult even for an expert 
in the sex to tell her age with cer- 
tainty. In some ways it was quite a re- 
markable face. That is to say, the eyes were 
remarkable. They were large and yet deep ; 
a curious grey with flecks of blue in them ; 
rather like the sun in January in thc 
Mediterranean, Somewhere P. Berrington 
Pybus had seen those eyes before. Yet for 
the life of him, although his memory for such 
things was singularly good asa rule, he could 
not, at that moment, say where. 

““Won’t you sit down, Mrs.—er—Vane ? " 
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The great man indicated a chair augustly, 
while Miss Day, deftly withdrawing, gently 
closed the door. 

Mrs.—er—Vane sat. “ It's so good of you 
to see me.” 

Error the first on the part of Miss D. 
The child, evidently, had something to 
learn. Even if the clothes of the visitor were 
distinctly shabby they were very well put 
on; and the voice unmistakably was 
educated. And he had heard it before. Still, 
for the life of him 

“Tell, me, Mrs.—er—Vane, where have 
we met?" 

But the memcery of the great man was 
not often at fault. Suddenly it leapt to his 
aid. ‘‘ Why, yes, of course, I remember 
you now." Years ago, as stenographer 
and typist, she had been in his employ. 
Her name was not the only thing about 
her that had changed since those far-oft 
days. 

The anxious eyes lit with pleasure that, 
after all, he was able to remember her. 

‘“ Miss Norreys, aren't you? Left me 
to get married, eh ? " The Caliph's speech 
was kind. A good-looking girl in those 
days, but rather prim and strait-laced. Since 
then he had prospered amazingly, and 
she, quite obviously, had not. A dangerous 
experiment, marriage. P. Berrington Pybus, 
whose thoughts in the main were ad hominem, 
felt a warmth of inward satisfaction that so 
far he had been astute enough to avoid that 
snare. 

“Well, Miss Norreys—I mean—Mrs.— 
er—er ” 

“Vane.” 

“What can I do for you ? ” 








MILY VANE plunged at once into her 
E amazing story. In certain respects it was 
the most fantastic P. Berrington Pybus 
had ever heard. For a man of his astuteness 
it was peculiarly hard to accept. He was 
more than half inclined to suspect a trick. 
Yet told as this woman told it, with a queer 
break of a rather wild voice, and in the eyes 
her entire soul, to imply deliberate faith 
was equally difficult. 
“My husband is dying," she began. 
“ He enlisted in the first month of the 
war and he went right through, but it left 
him a nervous wreck. Ever since he was 
demobilized he has been incapable of con- 
tinuous effort. Too much has been taken 
out of him. Always highly strung and con- 
stitutionally delicate, Nature has revenged 
herself by killing him by inches. He has 
been bedridden for the last three years. 
The most terrible part is that, although he 
could not walk across a room, his mind has 
remained vigorous and unclouded. To keep 
it from preying upon him, and to provide 
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for the education of our two boys, he has 
taken to writing plays. Before the war he 
had regular work as a journalist. Even at 
that time he had written several, not one of 
which was produced. 

“ Since his breakdown he has written or 
dictated at least half-a-dozen, but they have 
not brought in a penny. None of the 
managers to whom we sent them was in the 
least interested. One or two went so far as 
to say they were good of their kind, but were 
not a commercial proposition. That may be 
so, Mr. Pybus, but my husband is convinced 
that if only some manager could be induced 
to give one of them a fair chance at a West- 
end theatre with an adequate cast there is 
no, reason why it shouldn’t succeed. Know- 
ing that his days were numbered, he has 
worried terribly. Lying in his bed day after 
day, half paralysed and his eyesight nearly 
gone, it has been a torment of Tantalus. 
His sole occupation is to listen for the post- 
man in the hope of good news. But the only 
news we have had has been the return of a 
manuscript with a curt letter of refusal, 
and it isn’t all managements who trouble 
to send back the script. 

“Day by day, as I say, he has been 
getting weaker. And the suspense has been 
torture. He firmly believes his work to be 
good, and the attitude towards it of the 
people who run the London theatres has 
embittered him. Coming on the top of his 
sufferings in the war, which he has felt more 
keenly than men less delicately organized, 
it seems to have destroyed his faith in things. 

'" About a month ago his doctor, after 
seeing him, told me privately that George, 
at most, had a fortnight to live. And then, 
Mr. Pybus, I did a thing—I did a thing n 

There ‘had been séveral minor breaks in 
Emily Vane's story. But now there came 
one more poignant. Her voice fell suddenly 
away. She pressed her hands to her ashen 
cheeks. . 

P. Berrington Pybus was not a man who 
yielded readily to emotion. But there was a 
kind of grim fascination in the anguish of 
this girl whom he had once employed. 
Patiently he waited for her to go on. 

“I did a thing, Mr. Pybus, for which I 
hope God will forgive me. But I'm not sure 
that He will. And that is why—and that 
is why I have come to beg you to help me.”’ 

Again the halting voice broke off. The 
implication that P. Berrington Pybus of all 
people might have influence in High places 
left that rather cynical gentleman feeling a 
little queer. “What was it you did?” 
His curiosity had been keenly aroused. 

‘“ That evening when the postman brought 
another refusal and George asked me to 
read the letter to him, because he could no 
longer see to reed it himself, I couldn't 
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stand this senseless torture any longer. I 
told him that ‘ Postponement,’ which we 
both consider his best play, was going to be 
put in rehearsal at once by you, Mr. Pybus, 
at this theatre. It was a stupid lie, but as 
he had such a short time to live it seemed 
quite safe ; and it seemed such a kind thing 
to do. 

“The pleasure it gave the poor boy, the 
relief it brought, the hopes it excited ! 
Even now I’m not sure that silly lie has not 
justified itself. Allin a moment it gave him 
back his faith in life. And that, of course, 
was where Nemesis came in. George knew 
he was dying, but the wonderful news 
enabled him to fix his will. He made up his 
mind to live for the first night, so that he 
might have the verdict before he went. 
You see, in spite of everything, he believes 
so in this play. And he so wants our two 
boys to have a decent education. 

" Having something to live for, he has 
already gone a full fortnight beyond the 
doctor's estimate. It is wonderful what 
the mind can do. I've been put to shifts of 
all kinds to bolster up the original lie. 
For one thing, I've given the play the ideal 
cast. How we have discussed it and what 
letters I have written to you, Mr. Pybus, at 
his dictation! And it is owing to Miss 
Ferris, whom we chose for leading lady, 
being down with influenza, that the first 
night has been twice postponed. 

“The first night, alas, is the difficulty. 
It is now definitely fixed for next Thursday. 
I daren’t postpone it again. He might 
suspect. Yet what I am going to do on 
Friday morning I simply don't know. lf 
hc lives till then he is almost bound to realize 
the truth. And rather than he should do that 
I'd prefer to die myself. It would be too 
cruel. He has always trusted me. I cannot 
bear that he should die broken-hearted.” 


MILY VANE told her story very 
simply, yet with real poignancy. 
Plainly terrified of the trick she had 

played, she had come in the last resort to 
her old employer with an appeal for help. 

But what could he do? The strange tale 
and the manner of its telling had touched 
his heart. It was impossible to doubt that 
every word was trve. Yet so short the time, 
s; desperate the predicament, what could 
anyone do ? 

" What's the doctor say ? ” P. Berrington 
Py bus, above all, was a practical man. 

" He thinks I've done a very wrong and 
wicked thing." The distraught wife covered 
her eyes. * Of course I never dreamt when 
I began that it was going to keep him alive— 
alive in his agony. But the doctor says 
it’s a perilous thing to play with souls. 
And I suppose it is.” 
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“ You bet it is." P. Berrington Pybus 
spoke with gruff kindness. It was not 
pleasant to see this woman suffer. 

“The doctor says any sudden shock is 
ikely to kill George. And I am praying now 

hat it will come before Friday, when he is 
bound to learn the truth, unless——’’ 

“ Unless what ? ” 

'" A way can be found of keeping up the 
illusion. But that seems impossible. If 
only he could die to-night! I can't bear to 
think of his knowing the truth.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the over- 
driven nerves were going to snap. But the 
voice of P. Berrington Pybus, calm, kindly, 
and firm, kept her together. '' Well, after 
all, you acted for the best, didn't you ? ” 

“ Yes; but the doctor blames me bitterly. 
He says it’s playing with souls. And to be 
keeping him alive in such awful suspense 
with mere lies that are bound to recoil ” 

Again she covered her eyes. 

"'There, there, no need to take it too 
hard." P. Berrington Pybus was fifty-six 
and a bachelor, but he retained the power, in 
a crisis, of being decidedly human. Cynic 
as he was in regard to the world and its 
affairs, there was something about him that 
was large and solid and sagacious. “I 
wouldn’t worry too much about that doctor 
if I were you. He said a fortnight, and it's 
now more than a month. Old fossil can’t 
forgive you for making him look a fool.” 

“ Oh, no, he’s quite right. It’s a wicked 
thing to have done. And when George finds 
out it'll simply be like tearing up his soul 
by the roots. You see, he’s lost his faith in 
everything. And this'll be the last straw.” 

P. Berrington Pybus grew uncomfortable. 
It was a rum go. A very rum go. He 
didn't like to see a woman with that look in 
her eyes. Fine eyes, too. His inspired 
cigar had gone out. He relit it. Then he 
proceeded to smoke fiercely. 

“ Why did you come to me ? ” he asked, 
breaking an abrupt pause. The answer was 
perfectly direct. “ I came to you because, 
in the circumstances, you are the only person 
who can help me.” | 

“I? Help you?” 

“ To keep up the illusion.” 

“ How can I do that ? "' 

'" I thought if by any chance I could per- 
suade you to come and see George, and just 
let him hear your voice saying that every- 
thing was all right, and that tbe play was 
bound to succeed "U 

“ Yes, but how is that going to help— 
when there is no play ? ”’ 

"It may help to tide us over these 
And if I can only convince 
him that the play is a winner he will be easy 
about the boys and his mind at rest.” 

P. Berrington Pybus thoughtfully turned 
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over his cigar. By nature he was an 
extremely cautious man, and this scheme, 
to say the least, was fantastic. Never had 
his heart been so touched as by this dis- 
tracted creature whom he had once 
employed. If he could be of use to: her hê 





" Why did you come 


would be; but that was no reason why a 
man of plain common sense should venture 
upon the'unpractical. When she had grown 
a little calmer, he said: ‘‘ What did you say 
was the name of this play ? " 

“It’s called: * Postponement.’ ” 

“ Has it been submitted to me ? " 

“Oh, yes." 

“Funny I don’t remember seeing it.” 

As Mr. P. Berrington Pybus did not see 
one per cent. of the plays submitted to him, 
it had been “funnier ” perhaps if he had 
remembered. 
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‘Postponement 


“ There should be a copy here.” 

“ When was it sent ? " 

'" Nearly two years ago. 
been returned." 

“Odd!” 

“It has been applied for several times.” 


And it has not 


“T came to you because, 


to me?” he asked. 


'" And not returned. Odd!" An out- 
size in dissemblers, P. Berrington Pybus. 
He solemnly wrote the word: ''Postpone- 
ment ” on his blotting-pad. As he did so 
the clock on the chimney-piece chimed five. 
He was reminded of his rehearsal. 

“Oh, if only I can persuade you to come 
and see my husband ! ” j 

As the great man rose from his chair it 
almost looked as if the woman in her distress 
was going to fall on her knees before him. 
But he remained quite calm. He felt that 
he must not commit himself in such a strange 
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affair, but if Mrs. Vane woulda leave her 
address he would think matters over. And 
if he came to the conclusion that there was 
anything he could do to be really helpful in 
such a difficult case, why, he would be only 
too glad! At the same time, this must not 


Snaith 


"I'm just going to look in at that 
rehearsal. But I shall be back in an hour. 
In the meantime, I want you to ferret out 
a play called ‘ Postponement,’ by George 
Norreys—-er—I should say, George Vane 
We should have it somewhere. I want to 
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in the circumstances, you are the only person who can help me." 


be taken as a promise. Yet, as far as P. 
Berrington Pybus was concerned, the door 
was not absolutely closed. 

The distressed visitcr quite -understood. 
It was not a matter to be decided off-hand. 
Only natural that Mr. Pybus should need 
to think it over. She wrote her address, by 
request, on a scrap of paper. And then, with 
tremulous thanks, she walked with difficulty 
out of the office of her former employer. 

As soon as Emily Vane had passed away 
down the dark stairs the great man sum- 
moned his secretary. 

Vol. Ixviii.—18. 
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take it home with me, so that I can look at 
it to-night after dinner.” 


HE next day, about twelve o'clock, a car 
replete with every modern detail drew 
up before Number Sixteen, a tiny house 

in Garrick Crescent. It was probably the 
smartest turn-out ever seen in that modest 
north-western suburb, which had no pre- 
tensions to fashion. 

A ring at the front-door bell caused Emily 
Vane to glance through the sitting-room 
window. She was expecting the doctor. 
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But plainly this was not he. The distin- 
guished figure of P. Berrington Pybus, set 
off with spats, a gardenia, and a piqué 
waistcoat, was visible through the curtains 
of the side window. 

'" It is so good of you to come,” was her 
grecting. She ushered the great man into 
the little sitting-room. 

P. Berrington Pybus was an acute 
observer of things in general. And as he 
entered he was struck at once by the fact 
that this room had hardly ahything in it in 
the way of furniture. There was not even 
a carpet. It had recently been sold to pay 
the rent. 

"Oh, ple: se sit down.’ Emily might 
have been doing the honours of a drawing- 
room in Park Lane. 

Mr. Pybus sat on the least fragile of 
the only two chairs the room contained. 
" Well, I read the play last night after 
dinner." He came at once to the horses, 
in the style of an accomplished man of 
business. '' There's good work in it. But 
I doubt whether it's on broad enough lines 
to fill one of my theatres.” 

"But you do see the beauty and the 
imagination ? ” 

"Oh, ye-es." As a practical business 
man P. Berrington Pybus had not much use 
for beauty and imagination. It was out of 
other commodities that he had made his 
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money. “‘ But these are dangerous things, 
you kncw. In theatre-land they generally 
spell ruin.” 


With resignation Emily accepted the 
inevitable. It was no more than she had 
expected. But since Mr. Pybus had taken 
the trouble to come all the way to 
N.W.14, she felt that at all costs he must 
be bent to the more instant purpose in her 
mind. 

'" You will come upstairs and see my 
husband, won't you ? ” 

It was what P. Berrington Pybus was 
there for. A situation oddly dramatic had 
stirred his feelings in a most singular way. 
He admired enormously the courage of this 
woman. And the story she had told had 
somehow appealed to his sense of sports- 
manship. 


PSTAIRS in the front bedroom, looking 
U on to the quiet street, lay the author of 

“Postponement.” If appearance meant 
anything the end was almost a question of 
hours. Hearing a heavy tread in the room, 
Vane, who could no longer see, said in his 
weak voice: ‘‘ Hullo, doctor, here you are 


again!” 
“No, George," said his wife. “It isn't 
the doctor. Mr. Pybus has come to see 
29 
you. 


A flush of joy crossed the emaciated face. 
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Gcorge Vane extended a wasted hand 
“ I don't know how to thank you,” he said, 
“ for all that you are doing for me and mine. 
They say miracles don’t happen. But tome 
it is a miracle that such a man as yourself 
should come to believe in a play like ' Post- 
ponement, just as I am handing in my 
checks." 

The stark simplicity of the words almost 
seemed to clutch P. Berrington Pybus by the 
throat. He coughed a little awkwardly 
and shifted his weight from the left leg to the 
right. 

“ My wife tells me," the weak voice went 
on, "that you have advanced two hundred 
pounds on a five per cent. royalty, even 
before the contract has been signed. That's 
very handsome of you, Mr. Pybus. | 
doubt whether another manager in London 
would do that, particularly in the case of the 
first play of an unknown man." 

There was a pause. “Oh, but my dear 
fellow " It was not often that P. 
Berrington Pybus was at a loss. But for the 
life of him he couldn’t get beyond those 
spasmodic and inadequate words. 

“Then, too, the cas. ,’ are giving it." 
The voice was hardly maro than a whispe., 
but a strange fervour lent it warmth and 
quality. ‘‘ Ideal, Mr. Pybus, is the only 
word. If that cast can’t get away with it 
there’s none that can. So sorry, by the wav, 
about Miss Ferris. I do ‘ope she'll be all 
right for to-morrow night. Two postpon: 
ments already. Perhaps the third time wil 
bring us luck.” 

P. Berrington Pybus shifted the weight 
from the right leg to the left. He had the 
look of a well-nourished carp. ''You bet 
it will, old boy." There may have been a 
slight lack of conviction in the tone, but there 
was no lack of friendliness. 

“The part is so vital. All the time | 
was writing it Miss Ferris was in my mini. 
And then Evans, too, as the voung soldier- 
man. He'll be great. I said to my wife, ‘We 
can't hope to have Miss Ferris and Evans 
and Miss Clay and that rare old card, Ton 
Devenish, all in the same play.' But she 
said, ‘Ah, you don't know Mr. Pybus when 
once he sets his hand to the plough.’ And 
she was right. I didn’t. You deserve to 
succeed for your generosity and your pluck. 
And—and—if I may say it—for your 
judgment and your ‘sight. For I honestly 
believe—if you'll fc „ive me for bucking— 
that this is a good play.” 

P. Berrington Pybus felt embarrassed. But 
he was able to murmur: “So do I, my boy. 
so do I." And he blew his nose with 
violence. 

" Honestly—you think we shall be all 
right on Thursday night? " The sightless 
man raised himself on his elbow in his effort 
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to read the face of London’s most successful 
manager. 

"lI do.” P. Berrington Pybus hoped 
God would forgive him ; but there it was! 
'" Yet, of course, to be candid, the literary 
merit of a play is no guarantee for the box- 
office. In fact, in my experience it's rather 
the reverse.” 

‘“ Oh, yes, I know." There was a quick 
fall of the anxious voice. ‘‘ But we mustn't 
talk of failure. We simply can't afford to 


think of it. You see, there's my wife— 
and the two boys.” 
'" Quite. But there's no reason to antici- 


pate anything of the kind. With such a 
cast failure is a shot that isn't on the board." 

'" You are right. I feel sure you are 
right." The man in the bed sighed grate- 
fully. ''But the theatre being the place it 
is, and the public taste having gone to pot 
since the war, I shall not feel happy until 
I know what the newspapers have to say 
on Friday morning." 

“ The newspapers! " There wasa sudden 
queer restriction about the chest of P. 
Berrington Pybus. 


WO mornings later the smart car was 
seen again in Garrick Crescent. As the 
great man, with a sublime gesture, 

opened the wooden gate of Number Sixteen, 
two small boys came out of the house. They 
looked very t.im and clean and well cared 
for; and they bcre a strong resemblance 
to their mother, who stood behind them in 
the doorway. At the sight of the visitor 
her wan face was lit by a smile of welcome. 

'* So good of you to come again, Mr. 
Pybus. How can I thank you?" She 
spoke with the bright, determined cheerful- 
ness of brave people who are up against it. 
A little proudly she indicated her nice- 
looking boys. “This is Michael. And this 
is John." 

Michael and John stood to attention and 
doffed their hats like little gentlemen. 
Thev were awed by the inevitable white 
spats and the gardenia of the Caliph, and by 
the magnificence of his car, but as far as 
they humanly could they were careful to 
hide their feelings. 

Said their mother: “They are going to 
the Oval to see Hobbs get his hundred." 
She might have added, but did not, that a 
kindly neighbour, lover of cricket, was 
paving for this rare t at. 

P. Berrington Pybus had been no mean 
cricketer. In fact, he had played for 
Cambridge in his day. “‘Are they, by gad ? " 
A chcrd had been touched by those bright, 
alert faces and by the evident devotion 
of their owners to the king of games. “To 
the Oval. That's a long way. If they'll 
wait for me I'll run them down in the car. 
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And I might possibly be able to get them 
into the pavilion." 

It was an epic moment in the lives of John 
and Michael. To drive in state to the Oval 
in the car of Haroun Al Raschid ; to sit 
in the pavilion like boná-fide members ! 
Their breathless thanks were cut short by 
the disappearance of the genial Caliph with 
their mother into the frant sitting-room. 

“ Well, how goes it with the patient ? ”’ 

"[—I can never thank you enough, 
Mr. Pybus." Tears of gratitude welled 
slowly in the eyes of Emily Vane. ‘“‘ It’s— 
it's so sporting of you.” 

“ Not at all. Only too ẹ'ad if in any way 
I have been able to help you out." A 
great spirit, this woman! ‘ By the way, 
I've turned over that play to Ramsden, 
my manager. He agrees with me that 
there may be something in it. Shrewd 
feller, Ramsden. And funny thing, y'know, 
that little talk we had, the author and I, 
the other day, rather got me thinking. 
Gave one a sort of new light, as it were. 
Ramsden can see Miss Ferris in the part. 
And so can I. It so happens that she's 
under contract with me until 1928. That 
might be one of her big parts. And if we 
can get the rest of the cast together, as your 
husband suggested, and I dare say we can, 
there may be more of a punch in the play 
than at first sight we suspected. [Last 
night I read the script again. It sort of 
grows on one. Plays, you know, are funny 
things. But so is life, if it comes to that. 
At least, that’s my experience.”’ 

That was also the experience of Emily 
Vane. But at the moment she had neither 
time nor inclination to discuss it. Her 
head was full of something else. ‘ ] 
can never: thank you enough for your 
kindness to George. You don’t know what 
you've done for him. Won't you come up 
and see him again ? ” 

As P. Berrington Pybus entered the 
meagre but spotless front -bedroom a 
radiance was upon it. The morning was 
really ideal for Hobbs to get his hundred. 
A strong pure light washed everything. 
And it was reflected in the sightless eyes 
of George Vane, in which the light that 
never was on sea or land now shone. 

“That you, doctor ? " 

“ No, old man, it's me.” 
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“Pybus!” A curious glow was in the 
face, a ring of triumph in the voice. '' God 
bless you, my dear friend!" Nerveless 


fingers were extended upon the coverlet. 
“I wanted Emily to be there last night. 
But I couldn't persuade her to leave me. 
and she was quite sure it was going to be all 
right." 

'* So was I, old boy, so was I.” 

“ But even you, with all your experience. 
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could hardly expect it to make such a 
sensation. Yet with that wonderful cast, 
even a weak play would have pulled through. 
However, you are going to have your 
reward.” 

'" Not a doubt of that, dear boy.” 

'" You've seen the papers? " The voice 
now was a mere husky whisper. 

“The papers?" P. Berrington Pybus 
was out of his depth. For an instant he was 
off his guard. But with the eyes of the 
wife fixed upon him in their intensity he 
pulled himself gallantly together. . “ Why, 
of course I've seen them," he lied, robustly. 

Said the voice of faint triumph: '' My 
wife's just read them to me.” 

“Read the papers to you, has she? ” 

“Yes. And they're unanimous. Times, 
Morning Post, Westminster, Mail, they’ re 
unanimous that it’s the play of the century.” 


BERRINGTON PYBUS glanced in 

bewilderment at his former secretary. 

From her his puzzled gaze travelled 
to a small table near the foot of the 
bed. A sheaf of newspapers lay upon it. 
Beside these was a sheaf of hastily scribbled 
pages. P. Berrington Pybus had need of 
‘further support. He was out of his 
depth again. Once more his gaze was 
fixed upon the wife. But it was left to 
the man in the bed to supply the clue. 
"Funny thing." The voice, still tri- 
umphant, was now very low. ‘A coinci- 
dence. But A. B. W. says in The Times 
almost the identical words my wife used 
last night in this very room." 

“What was that, old boy? 
notice all through, I thought." 

“Why, he says that without any dis- 
paragement of Miss Ferris, whose perform- 
ance was magnificent, he shall not be 
content until he has seen the part played 
by Duse." 

'' Some words for A. B. W., I must say." 
Once more P. Berrington Pybus was nearly 
caught napping. Again he pulled himself 
powerfully together. “ An idea, by Jove! 
It hadn't occurred to me. Duse, as the 
wife, might be enormous. I must talk to 
Ramsden.” 

There was a further brief pause; and 
then the decisive voice of Emily took charge 
of the situation. ‘Please don't forget, 
darling, that the Morning Post says it 
would be gilding the lily to try to better 
Miss Ferris.” 

P. Berrington Pybus took up the tale 
robustly. ''Quite right, Mrs. Vane. Those 
were the words of the Morning Post. And 
the Westminster—or was it the Chronicle ? 
—said pretty much the same.” 

Said Emily : '' Wasn't it the clever critic 
of the Daily News?" 


Dam' fine 





Postponement 


" They're all clever." A sigh from the 
bed.  ''God bless 'em. God bless ‘em. 
They little know what they've done for me 
and mine. Do you know, Pybus, what 
you and the Press together have made me 
feel this morning ? ” 

The voice was so far away that P. Ber- 
rington Pybus had to bend closer to the 


pillows. '' You've made me feel that, after 
all, the fight has been worth while. The 
mud, the blood, the blackguardism, the 


beastliness—] don't say I could go through 
it again—but there's a meaning behind it 
somewhere. When vou kept having to 
postpone the first night because of Miss 
Ferris—give her my love, God bless her '— 
I began to think that even this was one 
more illusion, one more miss-fire. But as I 
say, somewhere beyond the beyond, poor 
old muck-trodden humanity, that is always 
being kicked through the slaughter-house, 
has a Friend.” 

'" Quite right, old man, quite right." Awe 
was in the voice of P. Berrington Pybus , 
but this seemed the thing to say. : 

“Bend a bit closer, Pybus—dear good 
chap. You'll keep an eye on my girl 
won't you ? A woman in a million. 'Tisn't 
until a man's up against it that he begin: 
to realize what a woman is. The way she's 
stuck it! And then the two boys. I'd 
have liked Michael—good head, that boy— 
to go to Cambridge—and Jack to’ Dart- 
mouth and then into the Navy. But, of 
course, all that’s out of the question. Still, 
Pybus, it'll be something to have a man of 
the world standing behind them to see that 
they get a square deal." 

"Why, of course, old man, of Course. 
And talking of deals, if one gets a really big 
play going many things become possible." 

“ I suppose so." The words could hardlv 
be heard. After its final spurt the flame 
had begun to flicker. 

"To show you what I mean: Will you 
believe that before ten o'clock this morning 
we fixed up a deal with the libraries for 
twenty thousand pounds?" .. .'^ 

There was a sharp intake of breath. 
“Twenty thous——" 

“And mark you, that's before the thing 
has had time to get really started." >`’ 

“ Twen—thou——”’ | 

Suddenly the bed began to rock. Sounds 
arose of violent choking. ‘‘ George!” 
Instant y his wife held him in her arms. 
‘“ Speak to me, George! Oh, speak to me! " 

Almost before P. Berrington Pvbus could 
rise from the bedside it was all over. Never 
had he seen death at quite such close range. 
In spite of the clear, bright sunlight, a 
subtle fecling of horror pervaded him. 
Yet as soon as he had tiptoed out 
of the room and had closed the door 
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" You're the doctor, I expect? " 
The wearer of the antiquated top-hat nodded rather grimly. As the two men passed 
each other a secret hostility looked out of the doctor's eye. 
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reverently, it was succeeded by a stronger, 
more wholesome emotion. An illogical 
sense, akin to triumph, took possession of 
him as he went cautiously down the shabbily- 
carpeted stairs. 

Passing through the tiny hall, he opened 
the gimcrack front door. A rather portly, 
rather elderly personage in an antiquated 
top-hat stood upon the step. 

'* You're the doctor, I expect ? ” 

The wearer of the antiquated top-hat 
slowly took in the gardenia, the piqué 
waistcoat, the spats. Then he nodded 
rather grimly. 

'" Better get on upstairs, doctor." As 
the two men passed each other a secret 
hostility looked out of the doctor's eye. 

However, P. Berrington Pybus was not 
going to take it lying down. He faced sud- 
denly about. '' Excuse my saving so, but 
our friend Mrs. Vane, in the exceptional 
circumstances, has been absolutely right. 
Absolutely right. She's a wonderful woman, 
take it from me. You gentlemen these 
days are getting to know a great dcal, but 
there're still a few things left for science to 
teach you." 


iCHAEL and John had made friends 
already with Sam the chauffeur. They 
were discussing at great length, yct 
with earnest politeness that gave salt to a 
most fascinating inquiry, the respective merits 
of Hobbs, Hendren, and “ young” Jack 
Hearne. “But you never secen that 
Australian feller, Macartney." Sam was a 
real connoisseur. — '' Mine's Macartney all 
the time. Still, as I sav, Jack 'Obts is good 
«nough."' 
A long moment stood P. Berrington Pybus 
in agitation and perplexity. And then very 
slowly he reached a decision. 


“ Jack Hobbs good enough." It was the 


Next month: 





Post ponement 


vcice, valiantly genial, of that excellent 
sportsman, the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid. 
'" Good enough, eh, Jack Hobbs! I'd say 
so. Now, my boys, jump in. Won't take 
long, Sam, will it, to get to the Oval if we 
make a short cut down West End Lane ? 
Be there in time to eat a good lunch, anyway. 
John can sit in front. And Michael with me. 
Lucky to have a day like this so early in the 
season, what ? ” 

Entranced, John and Michael got into the 
amazing car of the Caliph. They had never 


‘seen such a car. And the Caliph himself was 


quite the most charming man they had ever 
met. He seemed to have taken a liking to 
them both. 

‘“ Next week-end you must let me run you 
down to my cottage in the country. And 
you must persuade your mother to come 
too." 

That would be splendid. John and 
Michael leaped at the idea. But there was 
Daddy. Thev were afraid that Mother 
would never be able to leave him. And then 
said Michael, the one with the brains, 
speaking with shy diffidence:  ''Did Mr. 
Pybus think that poor Daddy, if he was well 
enough, could come too ? ” 

“Why, ves, certainly he can—if he's well 
cnough." But for all he kept up his voice 
s) bravely P. Berrington Pybus made a 
sudden dive for his handkerchief. 

The dive was vain. All the places about 
his ample person in which the article was 
known to lurk were drawn blank. Impatience 
overtook him. That infernal handkerchr f 
he simply must have. But the grim truth 
was already upon him that on that morning 
of all mornings, by some kink of fate, he 
had left the damned thing on his dressing- 
table. 

What a discovery for the Caliph Haroun 
Al Raschid to make at such a moment ! 


“The Rummy Affair of Old Biffy,” 


By 
P. G. WODEHOUSE. 





In this delightfully humorous story the inimitable Jeeves 
finds his way to Wembley ! 
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The Criminal 


as an Inventor 


EDWARD H.SMITH 


BOUT the year 550 the Emperor 
Justinian turned smuggler. Silk had 
been reaching Europe since before 
the Christian era, from China, in the 

caravans of the traders of Iran. The first 
came to Greece from Cos in the shape of a 
tissue so fine that ''it revealed rather than 
clothed the form." Later the raw product 
began to reach Rome, where it was more 
valuable than its weight in gold. Always 
it had been carried west by the Persian 
merchants, who were said to have gleaned 
enormous profits from the traffic. 

But nothing came to Europe except the 
fibre or the woven tissues of the East, and 
silk remained a mysterious, even a fabulous 
stuff, wherein shone the moonlight of great 
deserts and the spilt blood of swart alien 
men. So for almost a thousand years. 

Then two Perso-Christian priests reached 
Constantinople and the attention of Jus- 
tinian. They had been proselytizing in 
China, and now carried back with them 
something that must have been regarded as 
more precious than converts—the secrets of 
silk culture. Justinian was told what Aris- 
totle had vaguely guessed at. Immediately 
his imagination glowed. He commanded 
the missionaries to return to China and 
bring him back some of the eggs of this 
wondrous worm. 

But how could that be done ? the priests 
protested. To take the silkworm or its egg 
out of China was an offence for which 
generals and princesses had paid toll to the 
headsman. 

Justinian pointed to the bamboo staffs 
his informants carried. Were thev not 
hollow ? Could not the eggs of the bombvx 
be concealed therein ? So the Christian 
missionaries went forth, stole the eggs of the 
forbidden silkworm, smuggled them across 
Western Asia as the emperor had suggested, 





and so brought the rearing of the mos: 
valuable of fabrics to Europe. 


HE story of the imperial master o! 
Byzantium and Rome cannot pose eithe: 
as a rare example of crowned criminal- 

ity nor as the first case of inventive taleni 
applied to crime,-but it serves well enough tc 
introduce the subject of the artfulness and 
inventiveness of the criminal in every time 
and age. Smugglers have surely not been the 
least ingenious of men in this direction, and 
Justinian's improvisation of the bamboo 
egg-carriers can hardly be rated high amon: 
the inventions of this crew. When one 
considers how gems have been smuggled out 
of Golconda and South Africa by nud: 
natives; how such bulky products as salt 
tobacco, and tea have been constantly deal 
in where the Governments held a. monopoh 
or enforced a heavy impcst; with what 
generality of success diamonds are brought 
into this country from abroad, the handling 
of a few insect eggs becomes insignificant 
One thinks of the false-bottomed trunks, the 
hollow heels and walking-sticks, the con. 
cealed seams and pockets in women’: 
clothing—all the thousand and one artifice: 
that come to the attention of our Customs 
men every year. One must recall, also, the 
enormous business of liquor smuggling that 
is to-day one of the most remarkable political 
and social problems of America, and conside: 
the thousand artifices and special devices 
employed therein. Drug smuggling is, how- 
ever, the most interesting and baflling field 
of this crime now in existence, and to it most 
of the ingenuity of the modern smuggler is 
devoted. To attempt a recital of all the 
curious devices used in the traffic would be 
to reprint the newspaper accounts and 
the photographs of the illustrated pape:s 
covering the last half-dozen years. Every- 
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thing from a false top in a hogshead down to 
a false back in a woman’s watch has been 
tried. 

A great many of these contraptions have 
not been created by criminals at all, but 
devised for legitimate use and then con- 
verted to misuse. Many devices employed 
by gamblers were made up for the innocent 
performances of parlour magicians. The 
tools of the forger and counterfciter of paper 
currency are those of the engraver, paper 
maker, and accountant. Bank and safe 
burglars have adopted nitro-glycerine and 
the acetylene torch from industry. But, in 
addition to these, there still remains a con- 
siderable body of mechanical and other 
creations, of which Justinian's hollow staff is 
an instance, and which belong to the 
“ crook ” himself, 

The largest field belongs to the burglar. 
A complete statement of all his creations 
would involve a history of the art of breaking 
and entering, surely one of the oldest among 
men, One wonders immediately what tools 
the Egyptian grave-robbers used who broke 
into the pyramids some five thousand vears 
ago, and into the rock-hewn crypts in the 
Valley of. the 
‘Tombs of the 
Kings  cigh- 
tee hundred 
years later. 
Probably 
nothing more 
formidable 
than bronze 
chisels and 
hammers and 
boundless 
patience, 
wherewith to 
work a way 
through 
enormous 
thicknessesof 
stone. 

Nor may curiosity quite pass by the tocls 
used by classic housebreakers against those 
crude, strange locks that closed the houses 
of Greece and Rome against the wandering 
thief. Indeed, there is reward of informa- 
tion on this topic for the patient researcher 
in every civilization, however lost in time. 
To every tribe there has come property, and 
with it the thief. To every hamlet, every 
half-barbarous village, advancement has 
brought the permanent dwelling, and with 
it the breaker-in. Thus locks were ushered 
into the world, and by their token burglars' 
tools. 


the eighteenth and nineteenth-century 


I‘ we look at a collection of the tools of 
housebreaker they seem most fascinating. 
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Outside—an innocent roll of cloth; 
smuggler's delight ! 
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It cannot be said that they differ greatly 
from the implements of other mechanics. 
They do, however, belong distinctly to the 
inventions of the criminals themselves. 
We see among them a great assortment of 
skeleton keys, used to open the warded 
locks of the late nineteenth century, and 
still effective against the simpler bolts cf 
to-day. The tools of coiners, also, look 
like ordinary implements, but criminals used 
them first and devised them in this form. 
Mcst men are familiar with the weapons 
known as knuckle-dusters. These, and their 
deadly relative, the skull dagger, are the 
inventions of roughs, and have no honour- 
able prototype. 

There is also in existence a photograph of 
the toc!s used by Charles Peace, whom many 
writers upon criminal subjects seem to regard 
as a most remarkable and masterly house- 
breaker. The tools are interesting because 
they show the home-made implements of fifty 
years ago for contrast with the finished 
devices and mechanisms used by burglars to- 
day. Perhaps the popularity of Peace as a 
notability rests on some such ground, or, 
more likely, upon the fxcts that he owned 
and loved to 
play Cremona 
violins, that 
hewas a giant 
fellow, an 
irre pressible 
amorist, and 
in due time a 
victim of the 
gallows, for 
shooting an 
interfering 
and con- 
tumacious 
husband, 

The inven- 
tions of 
prowlers, as 
house- 
breakers are called in the argot, may not, 
however, be limited to such men and times. 
Before Peace's day an American breaker had 
invented the dark lantern or bull's-eve, 
from which all the modern electric fash- 
lights have been adapted. Wooden 
wedges, with which to attack the mortar in 
brick or stone walls without causing the 
ringing sound of a steel chisel; hammers 
capped with thick pads of rubber, to further 
deaden the sound of blows ; the jemmy ard 
its child, the collapsible jemmy ; the fine 
steel wedges used in working a crack into 
the jamb of a bank safe to admit of the 
infiltration of nitro-glycerine ; the fine-spun 
ropes of silk by which burglars let themselves 
down from the roofs of tall buildings to gain 
entrance through a window two hundred 


inside—the 
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feet from the 
ground and a hun- 
dred or more from 
the roof—all these 
and many more 
belong to the bur- 
glar’s inventive 
domain, 

Far more ro- 
mantic, however, 
than these in- 
struments used 
for breaking in are 
the inventions em- 
ployed for breaking 
out. The strange 
contrivances which 
imprisoned men 
have bent to the 
great purpose of 
freedom must form 
a thick chapter in 
any volume pre- 
suming to contain 
even the first colour 
cf the romance of 
escape. We need 
not concern our- 
selves here with 
the file that Casa- 
nova had smuggled 
to him in a great 
pie, with the 
familiar saws and 
cut bars, with the 
ladders of torn bed- 
ling by which men 
have scaled walls 
against freedom. 
No vitality shines from such commonplaces. 

But where these familiar things leave off 
the strangeness begins. Incarcerated men 
have picked up bits of wire in the vards, 
shops, or stables of prisons and fashioned 
from them picklccks by which scores have 
been liberated. A bit of rusty tin has been 
taken and by prodigies of labour and patience 
wrought into a tool to set at naught all the 
precautions of warders and prison architects. 
In 1846, Louis Napoleon, a prisoner in the 
fortress of Ham for his opéra-bouffe invasion 
of France a few years earlier, let his aides, 
who were permitted to live in prison with 
him, get the prince up in the clothes of a 
workman. So attired, he took a long, wide 
plank on his shoulder, stuck his riding boots 
into big sabots, and marched out of prison 
without a word, the turnkeys accepting him 
as a carpenter without question. Six years 
later the same escaped convict was Emperor 
of the French. 

This exploit was emulated a good many 
years later at Dannemora by no less an 
offender than the celebrated Soap-box 
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He marched out of prison without a word, the turnkeys accepting him 
as a carpenter without question. 


Hardy, who quickly slipped on the uniform 
of a painter which had been left hanging 
in the clothes-room. Picking up a brush 
and pot, he, too, walked blithely out into 
the sunshine and golden air of freedom. 

A few years ago an American convict 
escaped by the old manner of cutting through 
his bars. He was at liberty only a few weeks 
or months when the police picked bim up 
and returned him to his shadowed house. 
The prison officials, as is common in such 
cases, demanded to know where the man 
had got his saw. He shook his head with 
dejected doggedness and said he'd used 
none. Guffaws among the warders. Still 
the man blinked, held himself in a kind of 
stupor, and insisted that he had not used a 
saw, that no one had smuggled such an 
instrument to him, and that he had been 
without accomplices. The keepers menaced 
him and applied their tongue-starters. Their 
victim bore the pain as best a man can in 
silence. They tossed him into the dungeon, 
where he lay groaning but spoke no word. 

Eventually the many won another of those 
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struggles which the ego seems destined to 
lose. The escaper gave sign that he was 
willing to talk. They dragged him from his 
hole and he shuffled away to the machine 
shop, where he looked about and finally 
picked up a bit of twine. This he dipped 
into the gluepot at the far end of the building, 
where the carpentry was done. He carried 
it dripping back to a steel table where some 
emery was lying about and twisted his 
sticky string in the powder. As it dried the 
bits of emery held fast and he had a mode- 
rately effective contrivance for an immo- 
derately patient and determined man. He 
said it had taken him three months to cut 
through the bars in this fashion. The 
officials believed him and so set down the 
case upon their books. 

They put this remarkable escaper into 
another cell and took precautions against 
the abstraction of twine and glue and 
emery powder. Nevertheless, at the end 
of about three and 
a half years, the same 
man again made his 
escape and his bars 
showed that they 
had been cut through 
in exactly the same 
manner as before. 

The prison intelli- 
gences began to 
waken at this. The 
man had not had 
access to glue or 
emery or twine this 
time. As a matter 
of fact, he had before 
the previous escape 
been employed in a 
quarter of the prison 
which must have 
made it impossible 
for him to visit the 
shops and get string 
after string of glued 
emery. The convict 
had hoaxed them. 

This time they did 
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giant of patience had crept from his couch 
and begun pulling his sandy string back 
and forth across a bar. It took many nights 
before he made an impression, taking a 
few swipes at the bar, then listening intently 
for the rubber-shod fcotfall of the roundsman, 
then swiping again at the cage, till the night 
was half spent. He got little sleep. They 
worked him hard in the brickyard. He lost 
weight and grew ill. Still he did not give up 


He suspended his work for a time, til | 


strength returned. At last he had one of the 
two necessary bars cut almost through, so 
that a quick wrench would jerk it from its 
place. He smeared the cut with earth and 
lime and touches of green paint and red 
brick-dust. And so he attacked the 
second. 

The prison officials did not suspect him. 
'They made cursory examinations of his cell, 
but did not sound the bars. Besides, this 
man was an emery user and he had none ! 

Slowly again then, 
like the drop of water 
on the slabof granite, 
like frost and thaw 
at the heart of a crag, 
like time itself 
against the moun- 
tains of the world, 
this insuperable man 
went on to cut the 
single bar that stood 
against his freedom 
—a thing most likely 
empty, a mere word 
It took him almost 
all of three and one- 
half years to do this 
deed of forfeit valou: 
and sublimetenacity. 
Once ready, he rested 
and ate his fill again, 
so that his strength 
might not fail him 
once his foot wa: 
on open ground. 
Then, one night 
when the moon was 


not get the bar cutter 
back, but his story is 
wel known among 
the underworld élite. 
The man had used 


The irregularity in the bars, made with an 

improvised crowbar, at the top of this picture 

is not very conspicuous, but it was sufficient 
to enable two men to escape. 


beyond the world rim 
and clouds had soiled 
the faces of the Plei 
ades, he was gone. 


nothing but woollen strings carefully drawn 
from the rough stockings furnished by the 
State. These he had moistened in his own 
spittle and then rolled in the dust of his floor, 
sticking them against the stones of his cell 
wall till they had partly dried. With these 
frail strands he had attacked the inch-thick 
steel bars. 

At night, when he had been locked in his 
cell and the lights-out signal given, this 
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T the Federal prison at Leavenworth, in 
A 1901, the invention of a convict made 
possible the historic mutiny and jail- 
break in which twenty-seven determined men 
got away, after killing and wounding their 
keepers. 

The new prison, as it was then called, was 
being built by convict labour, on a hill site 
west of the town. The convicts were kept in 
the old prison, later called the military prison, 
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Warders by means of ladders studying the spot from which á number of criminals had 


Incidentally the photograph shows: the great height of the wall which they had 


scaled with prison-made rope ladders. 


in the fort, two or three miles away. Every 
morning a file of four or five hundred con- 
victs was marched out of the old prison and 
along the roads and stream beds to the 
new site. Here they worked inside a 
wooden stockade, laying bricks, erecting 
walls, building the very cells that were to 
contain them in the future. 

One sunny afternoon three or four of the 
leaders among the convicts walked over to 
a point of the stockade, stuck their shovels 
into the earth, turned over a little sod, and 
procured several heavy revolvers and extra 
ammunition, which had certainly been 
planted there by accessories from the outside. 
So armed, they advanced on the main gate, 
which had a tower above it, occupied by a 
guard with a repeating rifle. Inside guards 
rushed to head the mutineers off and 
were shot down or driven to cover. In 
an exchange of shots between the con- 
victs and the tower guard one convict and 
the guard were killed. The gates were 
thrown open and the convicts ran out, 
followed by others to the total of twenty- 
seven. 

The puzzle of the thing was solved when 
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one of the ringleaders fell into the hands 
of the prison authorities and confessed. 
This man had been in communication with 
an outside agent by means of secret writing. 
The prison people were more puzzled than 
ever. What means of secret writing had 
men within the prison walls ? How could 
they get the necessary tools and chemicals ? 
What code had they that had passed the 
eye of the prison censor ? 

The captive leader drew a piece of calen- 
dered paper toward him and asked for ink 
and a pen with two clean points. With ink 
on the first point he scrawled out a con- 
ventional and innocent letter of the very 
kind a convict would write home. The 
officials did not even note that the lines 
were spread rather far apart. 

After this writing had been permitted 
to dry thoroughly, the demonstrator put 
the clean pen point into the holder and 
moistened it with his tongue. Thus, with 
spittle, he wrote between the lines of the 
original letter this menacing sentence :— 

" Leave four revolvers and extra shots 
buried inside and under thirty-fifth paling 
of stockade west of main gate by October 5.” 
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There were no magician pen-top readers 
present and none knew what had been set 
down. 

The captive allowed the sheet to dry 
completely. Then he passed it among the 
officials, asking if any could see any marks 
or make out any letter. All were baffled. 
Laughing shortly, the convict dipped a 
small sponge into the ink-well and rapidly 
spread the blue ink over the entire sheet. 
An astounding sight greeted the gaze of 
the officials, for wherever the man had 
written in spittle with his pen, the words 
and letters stood out clearly in black and 
could be read as easily as any other 
writing. 

This method is not on the official roster 
of secret communi- 
cation methods 
and it was un- 
known to the letter 
inspectors in the 
late war until a 
friend of this 
writer bore the 
secret to head- 
quarters. 

Mention of this 
affair brings to re- 
membrance the 
fact that convicts 
have been master 
inventors of secret 
methods of com- 
munication and of 
smuggling, some of 
their practices and 
codes being of the 
most ingenious, 
complicated, and 
surprising kind. 
But this matter 
has been treated 
at length by 
others, and I have 
not space to gointo 
details here. The 
art of hidden communication reached its 
height, to be sure, in the days when talking 
was forbidden among prisoners. 

Another type of invention to which the 
criminal has devoted unremitting attention 
for centuries is the secret door or magical 
cabinet. The reader must remember that 
no castle of old-fashioned romance was 
without the former and that the latter has 
been widely employed by conjurers and 
spiritists. Since such products can hardly 
have had any licit use to begin with, their 
attribution to criminal origins is almost 
automatic. A single anecdote will serve tc 
illustrate the uses to which magical cabinets 
were put. 

In the autumn of 1879 a most distinguished- 
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A rope ladder, invented by a criminal, so made 
that it can be wrapped round the body and 
carried without detection. 
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looking gentleman, somewhat far advanced 
down the siide of life, to judge by his snowy 
hair and silvery beard, arrived at the 
Hotel Geneve in Naples. With him came 
a battery of large trunks and, what was 
more to the «esthetic eye, a most prepos- 
sessing damsel—tall and stately and ripe 
to opulence. The gentleman announced that 
he was English and permitted himself to 
be called milord, though some thought there 
was a Teuton burr in his consonants. The 
lady was his niece and occupied a room 
adjoining that of milord, which fact is 
important to the unfolding drama. 

The newly-arrived couple had no sooner 
got their trunks opened than two large 
cabinets appeared in the shape of mode- 
rately high desks 
with drawers 
below and a tablet 
above that was 
pulled down for 
writing, disclosing 
other smaller com- 
partments and 
drawers. Whoever 
has meandered 
through the an- 
tique shops must 
be familiar with 
thesecontraptions 
As soon as these 
affairs were un- 
packed, milord 
pushed one of 


his niece's room, 
pulled out a small 
drawer that was 
fitted with lock 
and key, passed 
his arm back until 
it must havestruck 
the back, and then 
carefully moved 
the cabinet over, 
with its back 
against the door connecting the two rooms, 
which had meantime been closed. Going 
to his own room by way of the hall, he placed 
his cabinet in a similar position against the 
door, pulled out a drawer corresponding 
to that he had drawn in the opposite room, 
and made some marking on the door with 
a pencil. This done, he drew his cabinet 
away again, cut a piece out cf the thin panel 
of the door with an auger and a jigsaw, and 
put his cabinet back into place. 

A few days later, after the new-comers 
had satisfied the host of their superior breed- 
ing, a thing not difficult to do if one have 
the ready bank-notes, the milord Inglese 
stepped in to visit Amalfi, the principal 
jeweller of the place. He went over the 
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The outer terminus of a tunnel through which several prisoners 


reached freedom. 


jeweller’s stock with fat superciliousness, 
and wound up by buying a scarf-pin for 
a thousand francs. He paid in cash and 
asked that the trifle be sent to him at the 
Hotel Geneve. 

A week later he appeared again with a 
most beautiful jewelled and enamelled 
watch. Could Signor Amalfi supply the 
missing stones and repair the injured 
enamel?  Indced he could, as well as any 
man on this rich round ball. So the watch 
was left and soon thereafter called for. 

On the occasion of this third visit, milord 
looked over a good many precious trifles, 
bought a bauble or two, and remarked 
casually that his niece had become engaged 
and that he must goto Paris and buya string 
of diamonds, which was to be her gift 
from him. Could Signor Amalfi recommend 
the best jeweller. And Amalfi, quite up to 
human expectations, duly and fluently 
recommended himself. So saying 
he brought forth from his safe a 
collar and necklace which had just 
been bought from the unfortunate 
Princess di Pasto for a ridiculously 
smallsum. The thing was readily 
worth six hundred thousand francs. 
But, in the circumstances, four 
hundred and fifty thousand would 
buy this marvellous creation. Milord 
examined it critically and went 
away, saying that he would con- 
sider. He really had fancied 
something more expensive for his 
beautiful niece. 

Poor Amalfi sat in the brine for 
several days before milord deigned 
to put in an appearance again. 
This time he had made up his mind 
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A typical set of tools of the up-to-date burglar. 
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+ to take the thing. After all, it 

was money enough to spend on 
a woman's throat. But he 
would have to arrange to bring 
the money from his bank in 
Rome. That would take four 
days. So then! Let Amalfi 
bring the trinket to the Geneve 
at eleven o'clock on Saturday 
and all would be well. But 
the whole business must bea 
secret from the niece. She 
must in no circumstances sec 
the necklice or suspect the 
jeweller’s mission. 

On Saturday Amalfi ap- 
peared and was ushered up to 
the room of the milord with 

' vast ceremony. He found his 
distinguished client waiting for 
him. They sat down at once 
and the diamonds were passed 
over to milord for a last in- 
spection. He had them in his 

hands, passing a critical eye upon them, 
when there came a light tapping on the 
door and a musical young woman's voice 
calling “ Uncle! Uncle!" 

Milord spun about in a twinkling, tossed 
the diamonds and their case into a drawer 
of the cabinet, took a key from his pocket, 
ostentatiously displayed it to Amalfi, and, 
locking the drawer, joined the jeweller by 
the window. 

He was none too swift, for the resplendent 
niece opened the door without further 
ceremony and came into the room announ- 
cing that milord's tailor had been waiting 
some time in the other room and was fuming. 

With a wink at the jeweller, who bent a 
favouring eye upon this young charmer, 
milord remarked that his niece would enter- 
tain Signor Amalfi while he went to appease 
ihe tailor. 

The jeweller and the beauty sat and 
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chatted. They chatted of this and that. 
They waited. They grew a little restless. 


The lady relieved the situation with slight ` 


coquetries which rallied the flagging patience 
ef the jeweller. At last the girl grew im- 
patient and went to summon her uncle. 
Signor Amalfi waited alone now. He 
waited an hour. Then he summoned the 
hotel proprietor, who assured him that he 
had seen milord go out with a gentleman, 
and milady soon afterwards, evidently in 
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Content once more, the jeweller relaxed on 
a couch and waited ; the hours passed ; then 
the day. At nightfall he would be put 
off no longer. Let the Englishman like it er 
not, he would not go home without his 
diamonds, and he must go home. 
break into the cabinet, and if milord wished 
to sue, let him try it. 





He'd | 


The drawer was broken open. There lay | 


the jewel case, leering open with its satin 
throat. But the diamonds ? 


The door opened without further ceremony and the resplendent niece came into the room. 


quest of her uncle. Amalfi mentioned the 
necklace and indicated that he had seen 
it locked into the drawer of the cabinet. 
The landlord threw up his hands in 
horror. What an absurd fear of Amalfi’s ! 
Why, these people were finer than spun gold. 
It was the way of great folks like these to 
be forgetful. No doubt milord had gone off 
on some tangent and his niece was seeking 
him. Let Amalfi contain himself. Besides, 
weren’t the diamonds locked in the drawer ? 
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Milord had merely stepped around intc 
his niece’s room, pulled out the trick drawe! 
there, reached in, taken the diamonds, 
and gone upon his way. And the beautiful 
niece, having allowed her dear uncle to 
catch the boat, hurried after him and took 
a train going in the opposite direction. 
All her effects and his, excepting some empty 
trunks, had been previously removed, and 
there was nothing by which to trace these 
cabinet thieves. 
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STACY AUMONIER. 


IS name was Priest, 
H Albert Hector Priest. 

When he came to 

Tibbelsford, the inhabitants re- 
garded him as a foreigrer. It took some 
time to convince them that, as a matter of 
fact, he had been born and bred in the 
town. His father had been a corn-chandler in 
Market Square, and he himself was educated 
at Tibbelsford Grammar School. At the age 
of seventeen, both his parents having died, 
an uncle paid his passage out to Canada and 


gave him twenty pounds to start him on a, 


career. He was a smart boy, quick at figures, 
and with a natural grasp for mechanics, and 
he got on. He became in turn trolley-car 
conductor, clerk, bar-tender, showman, pro- 
fessional cyclist, dealer in real estate, soft 
goods salesman, manufacturers’ agent, sub- 
editor of The Wool Trade Journal, and 
his activities carried him all over Canada, 
California, and the Middle West. Then in 
the end he invented, the celebrated '' Pricst 
trouser-stretcher ” and made a small fortune. 

"'The Priest trouser-stretcher " was a 
most ingenious white-metal contraption, and 
it was advertised in numerous newspapcrs 
under a headline which said :— 


"Do not part with your pants. If they. 
trouble you go to PRIEST and confess” ; 


and below came a sub-headline :— 


“As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
so does PRIEST pant for yours.” 


So you see that in addition to his other 


abilities Albert Hector had a distinct 
literary flair. 
Anyway, at the age of forty-one, so 


successful had the trouser-stretchers become 
that Priest sold out his interests, took his 
wife and two sons for a trip round the world, 
and came to Tibbelsford with the idea of 


.saving devices. 


ILLUSTRATED BY settling down in the place of 
REGINALD CLEAVER his birth. 


He took a modern 
Georgian house in the west end 
of the town, and fitted it up with central 
heating, electric light, an enormous number 
of bathrooms, lifts, and endless labour- 
It was fashioned rather on 
the lines of '' The Ideal Home." The vicar, 
who had only one bathroom in the rectory— 
and in that you could never get any hot 
water—regarded the place with suspicion. 

It was not until the trouser-stretch r 
magnate had contributed a useful cheque to 
church funds that he was forgiven for his 
lack of conformity. 

So obsessed was Albert Hector with the 
designing and arranging of his ideal home 
that it was some months before he had 
time to pay much attention to the town 
itself. Most of the associates of his youth 
had vanished, but apart from that, when he 
had time to look round, he could not but be 
impressed by the fact that the town had 
not changed at all. It struck him as 
amazing that in twenty-four yea:s anytling 
could remain so stationary. There was old 
Mr. Selden Wright with his huge public- 
house, ‘‘ The Love-a-Duck,” still dominating 
the town. All public meetings were still 
held in his old-fashioned ball-room, The 
school that he had attended remained un- 
touched. The High Street was exactly the 
same. There were a few new shops, and a 
few fronts had been refaced. A little way 
out two or three dozen new red-brick villas 
had been put up, and one or two motor 
garages. But that was all. It was not 
only that there had been little structural 
change, but mentally the place remained the 
same. “Good God! they're stagnant,” he 
thought. People were going about doing 
identically the same things, thinking the 
same things, that they did a quarter of a 
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century ago. They hadn’t moved with the 
times. They knew nothing about modern 
life. Returning home one evening after a 
visit to George Splutter, the barber—where 
he found to his astonishment that he could 
not get his boots shined whilst he was being 
shaved—he said tensely to his wife :— 

“ Maisie, this little burg needs pep, zip, 
and vim." 

And from that 
moment Albert Hector 
made up his mind that 
it was his mission in 





life to put “ pep, zip, and vim "into Tibbels- 


ford. But how to go to work? He dis- 
cussed the matter at great length with his 
eldest son, James, who was studying to be 
an architect and surveyor. The other boy 
had gone back to Canada. “ This place fair 
beats me,” said Priest senior. ‘‘ There's no 
git-up-and-git about it. Think of it: a 
town of this size and there's no social 
vitality at all. There are just its pubs, and 
churches, and shops, and market, and old- 
fashioned houses without any modern con- 
veniences. The folks just go backwards 
and forwards to their work without any 
ambition or vision. They've got no kick. 
They don’t know anything. They do the 
same old things they did when I was a boy 
—the church bazaar, the  flower-show, 
mothers' meetings, Salvation Army, Girls' 
Friendly, the stock-breeders' union, and so 
on. Why, Gosh ! there are only two picture- 
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houses in the whole town, and no theatre 
or decent lecture-hall. I tell you it wants 
vision. It wants soul.” 

And James, who was a dutiful son, and 
dependent upon his father for pocket-money, 
said: “ Dad, you've said a mouthful.” 
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his astonishment he found 
extremely difficult to ‘drive | 
into the reverend gentleman's | 
head the precise. purport of | 
his mission. 
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" As far as I can find out," continued 
Mr. Priest, “ there tre not even any Masons 
no lodges, no Elks, no Buffaloes, no Flamin- 
goes, nothing." 

“ Dad, you've hit it as usual," said the 
young man. '' There's the idea. Why don't 
you found a lodge and get a move on the 
social spirit of the community ? ” 

Mrs. Priest here joined in the discussion. 
She was a Canadian woman, of Scotch 
Presbyterian ancestry. She was flat and 
thin and she wore horn-rimmed spectacles. 
She pointed her index finger at her husband 
and said :— 

“ That’s it, Bert. Uplift!” 

R. PRIEST was secretly pleased that 
his wife and son should both be intel- 
ligent enough to see that he was des- 

tined to be the man to see this thing through, 
but he was nót going to appear anxious. He 
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hummed and hawed, and talked of the great 
liffculties. And after thinking over his pro- 
ject for three days he went and called on 
the vicar, the Reverend Andrew Spiers. To 
him he endeavoured to explain the idea. 
To his astonishment he found it extremely 
dificult to drive into the reverend genile- 
man's hcad the precise purport of his mission. 
The parson's ascetic features gave the 
impression of incredulity,.faint amusement, 
doubt, bewilderment, and. even disapproval. 
When his visitor had finished, he said :— 

" Um—er—yes, Mr. Pricst, quayte so, 
quayte so. But it appears to me that what 
vou are aiming at is allowed for—and indeed 
already arranged for—in our church organiza- 
tions." 

“ Ah, you don’t quite get me, sir," re- 
plied Albert Hector. " This is not a 
religious organization.” 

" Why not ? " said Mr. Spiers. 

" Well, because it’s—it’s—er—something 
else. Everybody doesn’t go to church. I 
want to get hold of the business man, the 
good fellow. Get 'em together. Get 'em 
to pull together.” 

‘To what end, Mr. Priest ? ” 

“ For the good of the community.” 

* The church has that noble ambition.” 

" Yes, but—business men, you know what 
I mean. A lot of good fellows get together 
and they help each other. You know, 
they cut all the bunk out.and come down 
to brass tacks. Push, go, ambition. That’s 
what this little town wapts." 

"But why do you come to me, Mr. 
Priest? Your project appears to me to be 
more of a business than. a religious con- 
ception."' 

‘ What's wrong with business and religion 
going hand in hand, sir? Ajo’t I a good 
churchman ? And my son and wife ? Haven't 
I supported your church ? ” 

“You have been very kind, Mr. Priest, 
but I—I still don't quayte see the precise 
significance of this idea of yours. I don't 
think the parish of Tibbelsford is quayte 
the place.” 

He could get nothing more satisfactory 
out of the Rev. Andrew Spiers, but they 
parted on friendly enough terms. One of 
the secrets of his success in life lay in the 
fact that Albert Hector was a born optimist. 
He refused to be discouraged by this inter- 
view with the rector, or by the bewildered 
and sceptical attitude of other citizens to 
whom he tried to explain his idea. 

“ You've got to allow that they're slow 
and dull-witted,” he told his son. '' But 
when they get the hang of the idea, and sce 
what a boost it's going to give the town, 
they'll fall in quick enough." 

“ Of course they will, dad,” agreed James. 
“What we'll be wanting will be a meeting- 
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house. Now, what do you say to me getting 
out plans for a swell lecture-hall? We 
could put it up in that vacant lot just before 
you come to the cemetery.” 

It was not in the nature of Albert Hector 
to agree with any suggestion of his son or 
wife direetly. He liked to talk about it to 
such length that in the end he persuaded 
himself that the idea emanated from him- 
self. The idea of a lecture-hall or pubtic 
meeting-house had indeed occurred to him, 
but not the idea that his son should try his 
prentice hand on it. However, the boy was 
getting on. It would be experience for him, 
and he would be able to get professional 
advice gratis from the firm to whom he was 
apprenticed. He eventually agreed. 

But it was quite obvious that a move must. 
be got on to the formation of the Lodge 
before James’s new building could come into 
existence. A few weeks later every house- 
holder in the town received this circular :— 


TO THE BURGESSES OF TIBBELSFORD. 
HAIL AND WELL MET! 


What is England in need of? Why is 
England lagging behind the modern pushing 
countries of the world ? Where is the pep 
that made us the dominant power in the 
Victorian era? Have we discovered an 
elixir of old age ? Some panacea that keeps 
us. just alive and NO MORE? What we 
want is to get good fellows together and get a 
.boogt on the social life of the community. 
We are stagnant. What we want is Move- 
ment, impelled by ethical and Christian 
principles, the square deal, mutual advance- 
ment in education and commerce. We've 
got to give the leg-up, not the stand-by. 
We've got to drink the strong waters of 
AMBITION. We've got to have vision, go, 
belief in ourselves, hustle, COURAGE, co- 
operation, unity, and foresight. 

To this end will be formed immediately the 
noble order of the BISONS. Temporary 
offices have been secured at 95, High Street. 
They will be opened on Friday and Saturday 
next between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Rell up in your hundreds and enrol ! 

There is no fee, no charge of any kind. 

The novitiate wi!l be enrolled in the ancient 
order of WOMBATS. And by stages of 
proficiency and experience he will eventuate 
into the order of EMUS, and finally to the 
most noble order of BISONS. 


(Signed by) the Grand Master of Bisons, 
ALBERT HECTOR PRIEST. 


When, with a loud shout of Jaughter, the 
landlord showed this circular to old Sam 
Spearhead, in the bar of the Love-a-Duck, 
that same evening, the old man, who was 
rather short-sighted, said :— 

" What is it? A circus? ” 
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“ No, sir," shouted the landlord. “ Un- 
Icss I'm much mistaken it’s going to be an 
exhibition of performing animals.”’ 

Needless to say the circular caused endless 
comment. Mrs. Priest, happening to meet 
the rector’s wife the next day, said :— 

“ Well, what do you think of our project, 
Mrs. Spiers ? ” 

“ [t isn’t done," replied that lady, and 
moved away. And that was that. 

" What's the fellow’s idea?" 
dominant topic. 

Now the ironic part of the business was 
that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Albert Hector 
Priest was quite sincere in his aims, and no 
one would give him the credit for it. 
Opinion was divided into three schools: 
one that argued that he was a religious 
fanatic, another that he was just an ordinary 
fanatic, and the third that he was some kind 
of swindler. The mere fact that there was 
no fee or charge of any kind was suspicious. 
People in Tibbelsford were not accustomed 
to do or get things for nothing. 

Some of these opinions reached Mr. 
Priest, but he went calmly on with his 
preparations. The offices in the High Street 


was the 


were fitted out with chairs, tables, roll-top . 


desks, files, account books, works of refer- 
ence, carpets, and curtains. James obtained 
two days’ leave from his duties in order to 
assist in a clerical capacity, and two lady 
stenographers were engaged for the two 
days. 


HEN the Friday dawned, Mr. Priest 
and his son were up betimes, and 
arrived at the office at eight-forty- 


five: The two lady stenographers were 
there before nine and all was bustle and 
excitement. The father and son both 


donned green cloaks trimmed with brown 
fur, curious cockade hats, and round their 
necks were many chains and orders. 

" Now, then," said Mr. Priest, " system ! 
that's what we want. System and organi- 
zation. These offices alone will be an in- 
spiration to these guys. Now, mind none 
of you forget what I've told you. When the 
candidate enters, Miss Colegate, you ask 
him his name and address, and write it 
down on the card. He then passes on to 
you, Miss Withers. You take the card, 
ask him the questions which you've got on 
the list, and enter the replies in the Order 
records. He then passes into the inner 
office to James, who will instruct him in 
the first principles. I shall be there too, in 
order that any difficult point may be ex- 
plained. Hurry up! Hurry up! I hear 
some coming up the stairs already.” 

This was an auspicious start, for it was 
barely the stroke of nine. The two men 
rctired to the inner room and took up 
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their positions. There was a timid tap c: 
the door and Miss Colegate called out 
" Come in." 

The door opened and seven very sma: 
and very grubby children trailed in an 
stared about. 

“ Well, what do you children want: 
said Miss Colegate. 

“ Please, miss," said one of the biges 
girls, ‘‘ we've come to see the animals." 

" Animals ? What animals ? ” 

" Father said you was going to show t; 
some animals.”’ 

When the two lady typists at last manage: 
to convince the children that there were n 
animals they set up a howl in chorus. Priest 
and son came hurrying into the room, ani 
in the end Mr. Priest had to give all th: 
children a penny each to keep them qui: 
and get them to go away. 

After that the staff was undisturbed f-t 
over an hour. The offices were above 3 
chemist’s shop, and they could constant]: 
hear the drunken clang of the shop bell. 

Mr. Priest looked out of the window 
There were the market carts, the van from 
the Imperial Stores, errand -boys on bicycls. 
coal carts, an itinerant knife-grinder, mo 
with push-barrows selling fruit and veec 
tables. 

'" All just as it was when I was a bov. 
he reflected. “They're an = immovab!: 
mass." Then he thought, brightly : '' Well, 
it's for me to be an irresistible force." 

His reflections were disturbed by tl: 
sound of heavy footsteps: coming upstai> 
and a tap on the outer office door. M: 
Priest peeped out and saw a likely, weil 
set-up young mechanic enter. He ws 
carrying a bag of tools. He heard Mi 
Colegate say, brightly : ' Well, sir? Have 
" and he heard the 








man reply :— 

" Can you tell me where the trap-door r. 
miss ? I’ve come to mend the leak in th 
roof.” 

And for the whole of the two days th: 
activities of the staff were accompanied b 
banging and sawing on the roof above. ! 
little later a forlorn-looking middle-age: 
man turned up. He wanted to sell a type- 
writer. It would be idle to record the fu: 
list of visitors that the Bison Lodge enter 
tained during the two days. It is onl 
necessary to state that among others the: 
consisted of seven unemployed, who came t” 
see if there was a chance of a job, thre 
tradespeople canvassing for orders, an ir- 
spector of police, a man who wanted h! 
account paid for a carpet, and about twenty 
morbid people who came in to find ou 
what it was all about. 

Nevertheless, when the premises close: 
on Saturday night, Mr. Priest had th 
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satisfaction of knowing that he had enrolled 
eleven Wombats. It cannot be said that 
they were ideal representatives of the 
ancient borough. They were for the most 
part the rag-tag and bobtail of the town, 
drawn thither by the attraction of the 
term '' good fellows." These good fellows 
reasoned it out in this way :— 

The term good fellow implied jollification. 
Jollification suggested beer. Of course there 
might be beer and there might not be beer, 
but beer was worth taking a sporting chance 
over. Anyway, there was nothing to pay. 

Except that they were a shabby lot, Mr. 
Priest had little chance of judging the 
characters of his Wombats. He could not 
know, for instance, that two of them had 
done time, that one was a village idiot, and 
that four of them were such notorious 
loafers and beer.swillers and wife-beaters 
that Mr. Selden Wright refused to allow 
them in his bar. 

“It is a beginning," he said. “ When 
these fellows get the hang of it they'll 
attract others." 

He arranged for the first meeting of the 
Wombats two weeks ahead in his own 
house. He might have arranged it sooner, 
only that the intervening period had to be 
devoted to the designing and manufacturing 
of robes, insignia, and rcgalia. Meanwhile 
the plans and elevations of the lecture-hall 
had been passed, James had incidentally 
arranged for a very satisfactory secret 
commission for himself with a local builder, 
and the work proceeded with the ponderous 
deliberation that was characteristic of the 
place. 


F the eleven enrolled Wombats only 
seven turned up on the-night, but by 
active personal canvassing the Priests 

had secured nine others, so that sixteen 
attended the inaugural meeting. These 
included their own gardener-and Mr. Cor- 
nice, the builder who was erecting the hall. 
He was full of enthusiasm for the noble 
order of Bisons. He said :— 

" Mr. Priest, this is a magnificent idea. 
There's no doubt that this is just what the 
town wants. You are a public benefactor.” 

The Wombats found themselves com- 
mitted to wear a curious black cloak, 
trimmed with grey fur. The Priests were 
in green and brown. The meeting was held 
in the drawing-room, and Mr. Priest, as 
grand master, addressed the company for 
over an hour. He spoke ecstatically about 
citizenship, good-fellowship, business, God, 
patriotism, Masonry, the Colonies, agri- 
culture, vision, the building trade, trouser- 
stretchers, love, and ambition. The newly- 
enrolled Wombats listened to him in 
patches. Theireyes were inclined to wander 
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furtively around the room. When this was 
all over, would there be beer, or would 
there not be beer? The unexpressed 


anxiety in every heart centred round that 


immortal query : " To be or not to be?" 

However, the speech ended at last, and 
Mr. Priest said, briskly :— 

" Now, brothers, we will join my wife in 
the dining-room and have some refresh- 
ments." 

The Wombats tried not to show an 
indecent haste. They were not yet out of 
the wood. What sort of refreshments ? 

On arriving in the dining-room they 
discovered that their worst fears were well- 
founded. Mrs. Priest was dispensing tea, 
coffee, thin sandwiches, cakes, and biscuits. 

At a meeting held a week later the only 
Wombats who put in an appearance were 
Mr. Cornice, the builder, a gentleman named 
Wiles, who had done two years for burglary, 
a religious fanatic named Muffle, and the 
village idiot. 

The only member of the family who 
accepted this falling off with equanimity 
was Mrs. Priest, who the morning after the 
previous meeting missed some spoons, a 
silver jardiniére, four brass pots, an ormolu 
clock, a miniature set with diamond paste, 
a mackintosh cape, and two umbrellas. 

" I'm afraid we haven't yet struck the 
right bunch,” her husband remarked, defen- 
sively. He refused to believe evil of his 
fellow-man. There was some curious per- 
verse streak in this community. He couldn't 
understand it. He took old Frank Goolen, 
the gardener, to task the morning after this 
disaster. 

* Well, Frank, what did you think of our 
meeting ? ” 

The old man pulled himself up and leant 
on his hoe. His clear blue ingenuous eyes 
regarded his master with a certain diffidence. 
He was obviously anxious not to be rude. 

“ Oo. I doan't know," he said. ‘I doan't 
take much stock by un." 

"How do you usually spend 
evenings, Frank ? ” 

“ Oo, well, I goes 'ome. 
a pow-wow with the missus. P'r'aps I goes 
up to Love-a-Duck. I 'as a glass of ale, 
maybe. Ilikesa glass of ale. I 'as a pow-wow 
with old Sam, p'r'aps. We 'as one or two 
like. That’s 'ow it gccs." 

Mr. Priest saw light. Ale! That's what 
it was. It was ale that these men wanted 
and expected. How foolish of him not to 
have sensed this before! It had never 
occurred to him. For the second meeting 
he ordered in two dozen bottles of beer. 
If the original company had attended, 
the meeting no doubt would have been a 
great success. But there were only four, and 
at sight of these rows of bottles the religious 
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fanatic, Muffle, burst into a wild tirade. He 
said alcohol was the invention of the devil. 
He had been deceived. This was a house of 
sin, and so on. He left 
in a state of righteous 
indignation, The village 
idiot had one glass and 
insisted on singing “ I am 
a pirate, bold and free.” 
After he had sung it 
thirteen times, he had to 
be led out. In the mean- 
time Mr. Wiles had quietly 


consumed seven bottles 
and Mr. Cornice three 
Wiks got very 
drunk and had 


also to be shown 
out, so that only 
the builder was 
left. 

‘Mr. Cornice 
was ina pleas- 
ant, complacent 
mood. He 
said :— 

"Look here, 
Mr. Priest, 
you leave 
this to me, 
I've lived in 
Tibbelsford 
all my life 
You've livcd 


abroad and got out 
of touch with the 
spirit of the place. 
Your idea's magni- 
ficent, and this is 
very good beer. 
The trouble is you 
haven't got hold of 

the right kind of citizen. Now I know them 
all, all the best ones. I suggest that at the 
next meeting you get in a barrel of beer, 
and perhaps a bottle of whisky for some 
of the elder men. I'll go round and get 
hold of the real good fellows, as you call 
them, and then you explain your project 
all over again." 
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" That's a good idea, dad," said James, 
helping himself to his third bottle of beer, 
“ Mr. Cornice knows everyone.” 



























Mrs. Priest was becoming a little peeved 
by the whole thing. She ejaculated :— 

“It seems to me that the people around 
here are more interested in downpour 
than in uplift.” 

The third meeting of the noble order of 
Bisons was an enormous success. Forty- 
two jolly gentlemen of the agricultural 
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and shopkeeping class attended. 
Priest had the success of his life. 


word he uttered was cheered to the echo. 
After the speech they adjourned to the 
dining-room, and the barrel of beer was 
tapped and the bottle of whisky opened, 
and tongues began to wag. There was 






On arriving in the dining- 
room they discovered that 
their worst fears were well- 


founded. Mrs. Priest was 


dispens'ng tea, coffee, thin 








sandwiches, cakes, and 

biscuits. 
no doubt that Mr. Prist was a very 
good fellow, the kind of man  Tibbels- 


ford had been waiting for for years. 
The town was slow and old-fashioned. 
It wanted bucking up. Here was the very 
man. Yes, thank you, I'll take anothcr 
glass. The bottle of whisky seemed to 
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vanish as soon as the cork was taken out, 
and Mr. Cornice drew the attention of James 
to the fact, and James told his father. 
Mr. Priest, flushed with his triumph, 
ordered three more bottles up from the 
cellar. By half-past eleven the barrel of 
beer ran dry, and six bottles of whisky 





had been consumed. The noble order 
of B'sons was in full working order. 
But the next day there was an unpleasant 
reaction. It was brought about by Mrs. 
Priest. She was very angry. lt was not 
that things had been stolen. Nothing 
was missing except two more umbrellas, a 
walking-stick, and a pair of field-glasses, 
but the house was in a disgusting condition. 
It had been a wet night and forty-two 
pairs of muddy boots had tramped all over 
the two best carpets. Moreover, cigar and 
cigarette ends and tobacco ash were scattered 
all over the floors. Beer and whisky had 
been spilt, and the house reeked like a beer 
tavern. One of the servants had given 
notice, and the cook was in bed with a 
mysterious bilious attack. 
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"lI won't have another meeting in my 
house," she said, emphatically. “ It's per- 
fectly disgusting. If the English people 
. can't do anything without getting drunk, 
I should think we had better go back to 
Canada. Besides, think of the expense." 

Mr. Priest was also angry, angry with the 
Wombats, with himself, and with his 
wife. He tried to explain that the meeting 
was only of a tentative, experimental 
nature. They were feeling round to get 
the right people. As for the drink, he cer- 
tainly shouldn't supply whisky like that 
again. One of the ideas of the Lodge was 
to counter that kind of thing, to encourage 
Christianity and good citizenship. There 
was no harm in a little beer. When the hall 
was finished, and the wheat sifted frcm 
the chaff, he meant to make the members 
pav a subscription, and they might run a 
small beer canteen where they could buy 
their own drinks. There was no need for 
his wife to get hysterical. 

‘ Anyway,” she snapped, finally, “ you 
can just understand. I won't have another 
meeting here." 

This was an exceedingly disconcerting 
decision, as within the next few days there 
were one hundred and thirty-seven appli- 
cations for membership! 


UMOUR is a peccant jade. Heaven 
R only knows what she whispered 
about. It is certain that Mrs. Spiers 
cut Mrs. Priest dead in the High Street, and 
in the local paper the follawimg Saturday, 
under the heading ‘‘ THINGS WE SHOULD 
LikE To Know,” appeared this para- 
graph :— 


“Whether the police 
activities of a certain 
tho has lately taken a house in the west 
end, and where orgies are. reputed to take 
place in the name of some quack religion ?”’ 


are watching the 
Colonial gentleman 


. By which it will be seen that fate and: the 
T ibbelsford Times were very unkind to Mr, 
Priest, who had merely set outwith the 
laudable ambition of introducing “ pep, zip, 
and vim " into the town. He was, however, 
not yet beaten. If his wife would not have 
the next meeting at home, it must be held 
clsewhere. He set about searching for a 
suitable room. The parish school, he was 
informed, was “ not available for such pur- 
pose.” The lecture-room in connection with 
ot. Mary's Church was quite out of the 
question, as they were no longer on speaking 
terms with the Spierses. There was a fairly 
large room connected with the Baptist 
chapel, but it was so unlikely that the pastor 
would agree to let it that he did not even 
approach him. There were no other rooms 
of any size except in a few large private 
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houses, and none of their owners seemei 
anxious to accommodate him. What was 
he to do? He had already enrolled h: 
Wombats. The movement was ‘just begir- 
ning to catch on. ‘ If he waited till the lect- 
ture-hall was finished, interest would have 
waned. It would be a confession of failur-. 

There remained only one solution—the ball- 

room at the Love-a-Duck. He had nc 
wanted to go there, as the place was esser- 

tially a pub. He was, moreover, a littk 
dubious about Mr. Selden Wright, the pre- 
prietor, whom he had never met, and wh: 
scemed to exercise an undue influence on 
the town. He was evidently a man c 
strong personality, although only a publican 
and probably a drunkard. However, ther 
being no alternative, he was forced to apply 
to him. 

In due course the landlord replied. Yes. 
the room would be available on such an! 
such a date, and the terms would be—well. 
they seemed rather excessive to Mr. Priest. 
but it was Hobson's chcice. _ 

And so the next meeting of the Biser 
Lodge took place at the Love-a-Duck 
It was crowded out. Mr. Priest had never 
addressed such a meeting. There seeme: 
to be a feeling of tense interest. Tix 
speaker was so absorbed in his subject the: 
he had no time to give a thought as t: 
whether the interest centred round wha: 
he was saying, or' whether it. was more 
closely associated with what arrangement: 
he had made with the licensee. Wer 
drinks to ke free, or had they to buy ther 
themselves ? Mr. Priest was oblivious. He 
waxed eloquently. about : . good-fellow slip. 
vision—well, you know what he Waxed about. 
About half-way through theYagdlord cam: 
in and stood by the door. He listened fc: 
about ten minutes; and then slipped quieti: 





out. A dew minutes, Jattr~ „ther came a 
revegberating noise from-*&h P. It wos 
the landlord's laugh. It was.an@gresistibl:. 

contagious rocket of sound, S ty 


shake the rafters and to cause the chandeliers) 
to tremble. It made the audience trembl: 
It was like a sardonic ` message convevirz 
the fact thit there was to be no’ free bees. 
and that closing time was drawing nea. 
They lookel at cach other apprehensiv ely. 
and those nearest the door began toc slip 
out. The risk was too great. When tie 
address was over, a third of the audicnie. 
had disappeared. E 

So consumed was he with his oratory 
that Mr. Priest hardly noticed this. Directly 
it was over, Mr. Cornice and some of ks. 
immediate pals came up and smothered hin 
with congratulations. 

' You've fairly got them now, sir," saii, 
Mr. Cornice. " You'll revolutionize the. 
town.” | 




















Mis. Priest was very angry. “l won't have another meeting in my house," she 
said, emphatically. 
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‘By Jove, sir, it was magnificent!” 
echoed Mr. Cornice’s cabinetmakers’ fore- 
man, who was wearing his Sunday clothes 
for the occasion. Others buzzed around 
him, and Mr. Priest went home feeling that 
he could tell his wife with triumph that it 


was much more satisfactory having the. 


meetings at the  Love-a-Duck than at 
home. 

The triumph, however, was not of long 
duration. Foratthe next meeting, although 
the great hostel itself scemed very crowded, 
very few troubled to come into the meeting. 
James, who was acting as secretary, had to 
read eut a long list of resignations among 
the Wombats. During the meeting, more- 
over, there was a good deal of hilarity, not 
only outside in the bars and corridors, but 
in the room itself. Some of the cheers had 
a note of irony. 

When it was over, Mr. Cornice said :— 

We haven't quite got the right crowd 
yet. We must wait till the lecture-hall is 
finished—get our own atmosphere like.” 

It was another two months before the 
lecture-hall was ready. In the meantime 
Mr. Priest held a few private meetings and 
did a deal of active canvassing on his own. 

' I realize," he explained philcsophically 
to his wife and son, “ that I have acquired 
something which they find difficult to gct. 
They, on the other hand, have a substratum 
of conservatism I have forgotten. I didn't 
believe it still existed. You can change an 
individual, but it's damn difficult to change 
a community. It isn't only beer which is 
the pivot of thcir-livcs. There's a certain 
kind of queer stickiness and faith in what's 
always bcen done being good enough for 
‘em. -It'll take a lot of shifting." 


HE lecture-hall was a most refined 
structure in red brick and stucco. It 
was panelled inside in beetroot-coloured 

mahogany with a blue frieze. It had a com- 
mittee-room, a reading-room, a secretary's 
room, lavatories, and a bar. Now, concern- 
ing this bar there was a good deal of trouble. 
Mr. Priest had decided that if the Wombats 
demanded becer they should pay for it them. 
selves. There should be a lodge canteen. 
It was not till it was nearly completed that 
Mr. Cornice remarked one day: “ I suppose, 
sir, you have applied for a licence ? "' 

Mr. Priest hadn't. It didn't occur to 
him that there would be any difficulty over 
that. He got his lawyer to work, and that 
gentleman reported that application had 
to be made to the Town Clerk, who would 
report the matter to the local licensing 


magistrates, who, in the course of time, 
would refer to the licensing committee, 


who at some remote date would decide that 
it wes not desirable at that time to grant 





Not Done 


any further licences for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

“ OE course," Mr. Cornice pointed out, 
" there's nothing against you as a proprictor 
supplying any drink you like, so long as it's 
not charged for." 

The whole attitude of the town seemed to 
be a conspiracy to force him to supply beer 
to the inhabitants free. Beer seemed to 
be the Open Sesame to every local activitv. 
He couldn't understand it. He was angrv 
—damned if he would buy beer for these 
bone-headed guys! He offered uplift and 
they demanded beer, and the chureh and 
the schools and the civil authorities wouldn't 
help him. 

" Never mind," he said, “ we'll start out 
with a swell do. We’ll make 'em sit up. 
There'll be only soft drinks, but we'll give 
‘em such an entertainment as they've never 
had in this little burg before. None of your 
cheap stuff, but a real elevating evening." 

The following week the whole town was 
placarded with flaming posters :— 


THE BISON LODGE. 


GRAND OPENING OF NE NEW LECTURE HALL, 
Correr of Boltington Road. | 


SATURDAY Evening next, the 
at 8.30 p.m. 





27th, 


On this occasion there will be, in addition-to an 
address by the 


GRAND MASTER, 


A LANTERN LECTURE on the Austrian Alps 
by Professor Bilders Braintree. 





Special engagement of the following distinguished 
artistes from London: 


HERR HERMANN SCHAUCK. (In German lieder.) 
SIGNOR PIZZICATO. (In Italian opera.) 
MADAME CAVERINA BOMBADA. 


(In arias from 
Puccini and Bizet. 





Members of the Lodge are invited to bring one pucet. 
Non-members, charge 2]-, including light refresime sts, 


The hall was constructed to hold four 
hundred and fifty people. When the Grand 
Master got up to address the company 
there were thirty-seven people present. 
Before the last item was reached there werc 
fifty-eight, of whom four had paid. The 
audience seemed to consist mostly of women 
and young children, who made a bee-line 
for the cakes and lemonade directly it was 
over. 

Mr. Priest knew then that the game was 
up. He was flogging a dead horse. You. 
couldn’t drive git-up-and-git into a town 
which regarded this rich fare so perfunctorily. 
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“The point is, dad," said James, when In the morning he was strolling in the garden, 
they got home, “ I don't believe Tibbelsford admiring the rose shoots. He saw Mr. 
wants uplift.” Mildrew drive up in his little dog-cart, get 

“Tt isn’t a question of wanting. It’s a 
question of understanding,” said Mr. Priest, 
who didn’t like anyone else, least of all his 
family, to make conclusions. ‘‘ One might 
just as well expect hyznas to understand 
double-entry.” 

He passed a restless and disturbed night. 










The audience seemed: to consist mostly of women and young children, who made a 
bee-line for the cakes and lemonade directly it was over. 
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out, and walk briskly up the path to the 
tradesmen’s entrance. Mr. Mildrew was 
notoriously the best and most respectable 
grocer in the town. He was a dapper little 
man with a neat black moustache. For 
seventeen years he had been in the habit 
of driving round th: neighbourhood and 
calling on his customers for orders. H’s 
theory was that he liked to come in touch 
with them personally, to find out their 
exact requirements, and to avoid mistak: s 
and misunderstandings. 

“ Now, that’s the kind of feller,” reflected 
Mr. Priest. He went up to him and called 
out: ‘ Hi, Mildrew!” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the grocer. 

" Now you're the kind of feller who knows 
things. You've heard all about my move 
here, you know, the Bisons and that ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Now, why, for one, didn't you come to 
my show last night ? ” 

The grocer cleared his throat. 

“ There were a lot of things on in the town 
last night, sir." 

'" A lot of things on in the town! 
kind of things ? ” 

' Well, sir, for one thing there was the 
football club general meeting. There was 
the pig-breeders' dinner, a discussion at 
the church school about the revision 
of the Prayer Book, the committee meeting 
to discuss the presentation to Farmer 
Williams for saving that boy's life in the 
Tibbel, the fly-fishers’ smoking concert, 
and several others.” 

" My! but—Gosh! where did all these 
things happen ? ” 

“ Some at the church schools, but mostly 
in the Love-a-Duck, sir.” 

“ And what were you at ? " 

“Oh, I had, of course, to go to the 
Masonic dinner. That was in the ballroom 
at the Love-a-Duck.”’ 

" What?" 

“ The Masonic dinner." 

“ Masonic ? I've lived here all this time 


What 
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and I've never heard that there was such 1 
thing as a Mason in the town.” 

'" No, sir, one doesn't often hear about— 
the Masons. They don't talk much." 

“They don't! Why not? Is there 
anything to be ashamed of ? ” 

'" Oh, no, sir. : It's just that we don: 
do it.” 

“ But Golly! This beats me. Masons, 
eh? There am I a member of the Flamis 
goes, the Elks, the Beavers— we're proud | 


our lodges. We don't mind letting folk: 
know.” 
“ No, sir? Well, I suppose it's just a 


different way of looking at things.” 

" And I suppose you got drunk ? ” 

'" Oh, no, sir. Some of the gentlemen 
drank beer. There was no case of exces 
I myself am a teetotaller.”’ 

“ And who belongs to the darn thing ? " 

“ Most of the best people, if I may sai 
so, sir. I am not, of course, allowed t: 
divulge namcs.”’ 

“ Well, I'm jiggered ! ” 

“ By the way, sir, I called on Mr. Seldes 
Wright this morning. He asked me to giv 
you a message. He said that if at any tim 
you wanted to let that lecture hall he + 
looking out for a garage, and would & 
pleased to make you an offer.” | 

Mr. Priest was furious. 

" Well, of all the darned insolence! 
Listen, Mildrew! I came back to this Ged: 
forsaken little town with the idea of helpirz 
boosting, getting a move on things. Ari 
nobody helps me, nobody understands me, 
nobody believes in me. How do yo 
account for it ? ” 

" | don't know, sir. I suppose it's just 
a different way of doing things. The peopl 
here like what they're used to. Anyway- 
there it is.” 

He tapped his book, gazed reflective 
at the large red house, and then added, 
brightly :— 

" By the way, sir, are there any order: 
for groceries this morning ? ”’ 


—— es 


BIG barn of 
a church 
in an 
English 
seaport town. The 
entire building is 
crammed with 
men—men in their 
Sunday clothes— 
men who appear 
to live on the sea 
or by the sea or 
for the sea — 
sailors of every 
grade; longshoremen ; mechanics, firemen, 
dcck hands, fitters; and comparative lay- 
men who saw wood or heat rivets. Anyhow, 
itis an audience composed entirely of men 
who work for a living—and what prouder 
designation could any assembly desire ? 

It is just after three o'clock on Sunday 
afternoon, and all are present as members 
of a certain Brotherhood, gathered firstly 
fcr the transaction of routine business; 
secondly, to listen to a discourse from an 
invited guest. 

At the present moment the guest is 
sitting on the edge of a chair in the vestry, 
undergoing instruction as to procedure. 

“This Brotherhood of ours," explains 
the chairman, ' has branches all over the 
country, chiefly in the big industrial centres. 
Anybody can join, and any time he doesn’t 
like it he can get out. We are non-political, 
non-sectarian, and we aren't subsidized 


IAN 


or financed either by Trades Unions or^ 


employers of labour: we just run ourselves. 
We. meet every second Sunday afternoon in 
a borrowed church. We sing a hymn or 
two and read a chapter, after which we 
transact any necessary business. After 
that we listen to our invited speaker. We 
invite all sorts—we had a Bolshie last week, 
and an explorer the time before, and the 
Bishop of London the time before that— 
but mainly they are just men who are 
known to have done something, or written 
something, or secn something, and who 
feel like coming and telling us about it. 
They can say anything they like: we want 
to hear every side. No one takes offence, 
and there are no reporters. We can't 
afford to pay any fee beyond bare travelling 
expenses, but we don't often get a rcfusal. 
The very best seem to like coming to us, and 
they seem to give us their best. Half an 
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hour is about 
the usual, but I 
expect you will 
know when they 
want vou to 


stop. Not that 
they'll say any- 
thing. I suppcse 


you won't mind a 
few questions at 
the end, though ? 
If you’ve said 
anything they dis- 
agree with, natur- 
ally they like to get back at you a bit : it keeps 
the keen ones from interrupting, too. The 
questions will be handed up on slips of paper, 
and you'll get a chance to study them for 
a few minutes during the vote of thanks. 
Now, sir, if you're ready, we'll go and face 
the music.” 

The committee and their guest pass 
through the door and mount the rostrum, 
half pulpit, half platform. A thousand 
husky male voices are uplifted in a hymn— 
one of the few real, rampant war-songs of 
militant Christianity —'' Onward, Christian 
Soldiers! " no less. Someone hands the 
visitor an open hymn-book, and he takes 
cover behind it, gratefully. He is feeling 
a little dazed, which is not altogether sur- 
prising. 

There are faces everywhere—in front, on 
either side, and even behind him—faces 
bearded and faces shaven, not always sur- 
mounting collars. Some of them are not 
too prosperous, for the spectre of post-war 
unemployment stalks abroad in the land. 
There are more faces above him ; the threc- 
sided gallery is full to overflowing, and 
hangs low: by stretching out a hand he 
could exchange greetings with half-a-dozen 
total strangers. . . . . 


Onward, then, ye people ; 
Join our happy throng— — 


The last verse !—and he finds himself 
tongue-tied in advance, for a definite reason. 
Until ten minutes ago he had not been 
greatly concerned with the text of his dis- 
course. He would be sure to think of some- 
thing, he had decided in the train. An 
expression of thanks for the honour implied 
by the invitation; a humorous story or 
two; and a few words about thrift, and 
loyalty, and self.discipline, would about 
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meet the bill. Now his vague complacency 
is gone—vanished. This is not an audience, 
he has suddenly realized, to be patronized 
or taken lightly. 

The hymn ends and everyone ‘sits down. 
Then the chairman takes charge. 

“ Before we get to our speaker," he says, 
“ we have some ordinary business to attend 
to. First of all there is a blind Brother, Joe 
Potter, who would like to come here regu- 
larly, if someone will undertake to bring 
him along. That would make seven blind 
men altogether—and a jolly good record ! 
Joe lives at 28, Pleasant Row. Who will 
take on the job? No use offering unless 
you can be regular ! ” 

A dozen hands shoot up. 

“Jack Lane, you live nearest to Joe: 
you'll do best. That’s settled, then. I'll 


tell Joe you'll call for him next time, about 





a quarter to three. Thank you, Jack! 
Now, the Boot Fund. It’s been a baddish 
winter, as you know, and, to cut a long story 
short, we shall require another fifteen pound.” 

He goes into some detail now, and the 
interior economy of the Boot Fund is laid 
bare. There is a suggestion of a discerning 
and businesslike fairy godmother about the 
whole business. Thus :— 

A parent, we will say, in need of a pair of 
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boots for a pair of small and restless feet, 
brings the owner of the feet to the Brother- 
hood, and the feet are fitted with boots 
almost without question. But only as a 
loan. The boots are the property of the 
Brotherhood ; they are stamped with the 
name of the Brotherhood, and must be 
returned when no longer required. Thus 
due economy is observed, while the sensitive 
are relieved of the dread stigma of accepted 
charity. What is more, the Brotherhood, 
who are essentially men of the world, main- 
tain a painfully complete understanding 
with the pawnbrokers of the town on this 
subject; and woe betide the parent or 
guardian who attempts to transmute the 
boots of the Brotherhood into easy money. 

Assuredly, it is the poor that help the 
poor. Of their own initiative, and from 
their own slender resources, the Brother- 


hood have contrived that not one child in 
this town shall go ill-shod all through this 
long winter, bad times or no. And this 
was the audience which the speaker had 
proposed to regale with a couple of pointless 
yarns and an exhortation to self-respect ! 
The chairman is introducing him. He 
hears his name mentioned—his record as a 
soldier and pioneer—and a word of apprecia- 
tion at his coming. Then comes the summons. 
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He rises to his feet. His whole audience 
rise with him, applauding hospitably. Then, 
suddenly, they subside, and he finds himself 
alone in a sea of upturned faces. Crumpled 
up in the palm of his hand are certain 
rough notes of what he had vaguely thought 
cf saying. Thank God, no one knows what ! 


There is an appreciable interval of 
expectant silence, while he recasts his 
thoughts. He isa sincere man, which means 


that he is not a ready speaker. Presently 
he begins—haltingly, after the manner of 
Englishmen of his caste. 

“ This is my first encounter with vour—er 
—organization, I had no real 
knowledge of its nature until five 
minutes ago; and now that the 


“When F came in here T hadn't the vaguest idea what to say we 
now, since | kave looked into your faces, I know." 


knowledge has been revealed to me—well, 
it has rather taken the wind out of my 
sails!” He smiles, disarmingly. ‘‘ You see, 
you invited me down here to give you a 
‘message,’ if I had one ; and you have started 
off by giving one to me. This!” 

With a dumb, expressive gesture he 
indicates the teeming, virile audience—the 
Boot Fund—Joe Potter—everything. 

“You make me feel very proud,” he 
continues presently—'' and—very humble, 
too. You understand what I mean—proud 
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to be your guest; humble when I see so much 
done, with so little fuss, by men who might 
well be excused for doing nothing. And 
that brings me to my message—my text— 
or whatever you prefer to call it. I may say 
that, whatever it is, it has only just occurred 
to me!" He smiles again. ‘‘ When I came 
in here I hadn't the vaguest idea what to say ; 
now, since I have looked into your faces, I 
know. It's this. What— what a tremendous 
national responsibility rests upon people like 
us—like you and me—and how little other 
people realize the fact ! ” 

Here is something unexpected. There is 
a sudden stir, and a ripple passes over 
the sea of faces. 

‘I am a soldier; many of you are 
or have been soldiers or sailors. All 
of you are in a sense soldiers, accus- 
tomed to carry out the ideas and the 
orders of other people, whether in 
a dockyard, or in a factory, or in a 
barrack-square. And the 
point to observe is this.: It 
does not matter whether 
these orders and ideas are 
good or bad—and we know 
that they are LS nga 
rotten ——'' 

There is a sudden mur- 
mur of. appreciation. ; 

“ Our job is simply to 
carry those orders out; to 
make those ideas work, 
somehow. And somehow 
we do it — so regularly 
that people pay -us the 
compliment of taking 
what we do as a matter 
cf course. . And Here's 
something that explains 
why. The main strength 
of our country lies, and 
always has lain, in. our 
men-at-arms—our -Other 
Ranks, as we call them 
—whether . military cr 
industrial.. As a nation 
we have seldom been 
wisely directed or well 
led in all our history ; 
most of our successes, 
whether in war or peace, have been 

‘soldiers’ battles.’ And for that, I repeat, 
the credit mainly belongs to the men 
like you and me—the men who feel that 
the ship must be kept going somehow, 
whatever may be happening on the bridge 
or quarter-deck—or, for that matter, 
among the malcontents in the fo'c'sle— 
the men who keep on trying, what- 
ever the politicians, or the profiteers, or 
the doctrinaires, or the agitators may be 
after. We grumble and grouse, of course, 
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and tell one another we are fed up—and 
usually we are—but we carry on. We 
expect no thanks, and we don't get any ; 
the ship goes forward, and that is all we care 
about. Win or lose, sink or swim, in good 
times or in bad, the ship—the cause—the 
job—and not ourselves! That’s the stuff. 
So long as that spirit endures—and I have 
living, vigorous proof before my eyes at this 
very moment that it does—our country, 
this England, about which we say so little 
and feel so much, is all right." His voice 
shakes oddly. “ Quite all right!" He 
pauses, to a sudden deep murmur of com- 
prehension. Then :— 

“I hardly like to dig up war-stories at 
this date——"’ 

Reassuring sounds are audible. It is 
only the people who were not in the war, or 
of it, who regarded the topic as antiquated. 

' Well, here is one which illustrates the 
spirit I have been trving to describe. It 
isn't a story at all, really; it’s just a 
memory that sticks—of a man whom I met 
in the spring of 'seventeen. He had just 
been fished out of the sea, with thirty or 
forty others, somewhere off the north-west 
coast of Ireland. His ship, a fair-sized 
ocean-going freighter, bound for the United 
States, had been torpedoed at sight. Luckily 
a destroyer came up at the right moment, 
sent the submarine to tbe bottom, and 
rescued the survivors of the freighter's crew. 

' I talked a good deal to this man. He 
was a ship's fireman, and this was his fourth 
consecutive attempt in five weeks to com- 
plete a voyage across the Atlantic. Four 
times he had shipped, and four times his 
ship had been sunk or disabled. And here 
he was, homeward bound once more, pre- 
pared without any fuss or boasting, or 
self-pity, to sign on for a fifth trip—to take 
a fifth chance below the water-line, of death 
by shock, or drowning, or escaping steam, as 
the merest matter of routine. He said 
nothing about glory, or the fatherland, or 
his ancestors, or the flag, as many equally 
brave men of other races might have done. 
He cursed the Hun a bit, borrowed a dry 
shirt, and went back to his job. He was 
just one of the people whom we take for 
granted, and are not disappointed. 

“ I often wonder what became of him. I 
hope he came through, but I doubt it. He 
never even told me his name: but to this 
day, whenever | travel on the ccean and I 
see a man with a swab of cotton waste round 
his neck snatching a mouthful of fresh air 
at a porthole or the top of an engine-room 
ladder, ] take off mv hat to him—in memory 
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of my unknown friend, and of the lesson 
he taught me.” 


EN minutes later the visitor sits down, 
with no very clear idea of what he has 
been saying ; because, for the first time 

in an intermittent and agonizing career as a 
public speaker, Inspiration has marked him 
for her own and borne him aloft to heights 
where men do not hesitate or measure their 
words, or stop to wonder whether they are 
making fools of themselves or not, but simply 
speak that which is within them. He knows 
he has spoken for his full half-hour, to an 
audience which asked for more. His last 
and clearest impression is of having been 
permitted, by acclamation, to offer his 
travelling expenses as a very humble con- 
tribution to the Boot Fund. 

Lastly, he realizes that, although he is 
sitting down, everyone else is standing up. 
The chairman explains. 

“ They always stand, sir, when the speaker 
rises to speak: that is politeness. But if 
they do it again when he sits down-—— well, 
that's different.” -He offers a hand, on behalf 
of the audience. “Now, before we finish 
up with ‘The King, wil you answe 
questions ? ” 

“Tl try." 

But to-day there is only one question. 
It is not even passed up in the usual written 
form; it is asked from under tlie gallery, 
by one of the odd hundred who could not 
find a seat. 

“Could you kindly tell the members 
present the name of that torpedoed ship, sir 
—the one you was telling us about ? ” 

" Certainly. The Ob‘spo, of the Omega 
Steam Packet Company, outward bound for 
New York." 

“ And the fireman, sir—the man you say 
you hoped came through ? The man you 
lent that dry shirt to ? `’ 

There is a hum of quickened interest 
Here is the human touch. 

“ I never said J lent him the shirt," pro. 
tests the visitor, colouring. 

" But you did, sir. I've got it on now. 
And I came through al! right, as you hoped. 
Do you want the shirt back, sir; because 
my old woman n 

There is a great roar of laughter. 

" Keep it, please!" shouts the donor, 
confusedl y. 

The chairman rises. 

" That," he announces, with a solemn 
twinkle in his eye, “ makes our guest eligible 
for life-membership, doeso»'t it? Those in 
favour? Carried unanimcrsly,” 
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THE HUMOURS | 
WEMBLEY ` zac MAE 


By FENN. SHERIE. 


HERE is many a 
jest spoken in true 
words. The pro- 


vincial schoolboy 
who stated in a recent 
examination that ''Lon- 
don is a place near Wem- 
bley " may have been an 
unconscious humorist, but 
he was certainly a con- 
scientious historian, for 
even the wonders of Lon- 
don have temporarily 
taken second place to 
those of the British Em- 
pire Exhibition. Amidst 
the crowds of fascinated 
sightseers of all countries, 
creeds, and classes who 
have flocked, are flocking, 
or are about to flock to - < ; 
view the " British Empire Son (to over-tired parents who have just had along day at Wembley): 
in Miniature ” and sample “Come on—l'll race you to the top!" 

By permission of “ The Humorist.” 





the delights of its atten- 
dant side-shows, humour 
—natural, spontaneous, 
and often unconscious— 
abounds. 

Many people who have 
not yet visited Wemblev 
fail to realize the vastness 
of the world's greatest 
show. Said one country 
yokel to another whom 
he met in the parlour of 
the village inn, “ I do 'ear 
that all yew've got to do 
is to take a train to that 
there Wembley, and 
almost anybody will tell 
ee where the Exhibition 
is." On the other hand, 
to the Londoner, the Ex- 
E Laar (who has heard a lèt aboki the South African traji: Haining to jd hibition and Wembley 
mites 2 redi wade the rae „you a quite excellent lunch on this are synonymous —as is 

By permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch.” reflected by the story of 
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Climb up the neck of 


your st 


—or spurs — 


Ag BH 


Fancy-dress seems to be essential. 


RODEO IN THE HOME. 









and dismount gracefully. That's all. 


By permission of the Proprietors of * Punch.” 


the lady in the 
East-end whose 
spouse was threat- 
ening to fight a 
neighbour. ''Come 
on, Alf,” she 
shouted; “don’t 
make a bloomin’ 
Wembley of your- 
self ! ” 

Quite a differ- 
ent aspect of the 
subject is pro- 
vided by the re- 
ported remark of 
a hustling Ameri- 
can visitor upon 
his return home: 
“Waal, I did the 
Exhibition all 
right, but I can't 
say I saw the 
whole of London 


Now— one leap into the saddle— 


The Humours of Wembley 


—you really want more 
than one day to cover 
them properly." | 

Upon arriving inside 
the grounds most people 
are instantly impressed 
by the vastness of the 
place, the beauty of the 
gardens, and the grandeur 
of the architecture, and 
are duly overwhelmed by 
a sense of their own insig- 
nificance. It is amusing 
to learn, therefore, from 
one of Messrs. Cook's 
guides that a certain 
North -country visitor's 
first action upon arriv- 
ing was to enter the 
official inquiry bureau 
and ask in a loud voice, 
“ Eh, lad--where’s t’ beer 
tent?” It is only fair to 
add, however, that even 
the most self-centred 
individual soon succumbs 
to the spell of the Exhibi- 
tion and returns home 
full of enthusiasm at all 
that he has seen and en- 
countered. 

The juvenile point of 
view is well represented 
in the story of the little 
girl who, after a pro- 
longed gaze at the dim- 
inutive wonders of the 
Queen’s Doll’s House (in 
which, by the way, there 
is a copy of The Strand 





Awful dream of a gent who has been having too much scenic railway 
at Wembley. 


By permission of ‘‘ London Opinion.” 
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Magazine, less than half 


the size of a postage- 
to her 


stamp), 

mother: 
Queen come 
with 


Again, it 


staring 
miration at 


who are on show in glass 
Palace of 
to his 
father and piped out in 
little 
"Daddy, what time are 
Another 
overheard by 
the writer in the Palace 
of Beauty, was that of 
a young lady—evidently 
an ardent theatre-goer— 
who said that she did 
not think much of the 
representation of Nell 
Gwynne because “it 
wasn't a bit 


cases 
Beauty, 


a shrill 


they fed?" 
comment, 


Collins.'' 
Plenty of 


his friends 
Exhibition. 


said 
“Does 

and play 

it after all the 

people have gone?” 

is reported 

that a small boy, after 


with rapt ad- 


in the 
turned 


humour is 
provided, all unwittingly, 
by the '' know-all ” who 
volunteers unsolicited in- 
formation when showing 
round the 
It is a fact, 
vouched for by one of 
the official guides, that a 
school-teacher whilst in 


the 


ladies 


voice : 


José 


Do we not Wemble 


? 


DO YOU WEMBLE? 





We shall have Wembled. 


Having Wembled. 


By permission of the Proprietors of * Punch." 
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Dream of the man who would not go to the British Empire Exhibition. 
By permission of the Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch." 


Vol. 1rvili. —20. 
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the West African 
section, seeing 
some ''coconuts ” 
on exhibition, 
announced to her 
charges that 
"they grow ccco- 
nuts in Canada, 
from which we 
get our cocoa ” 
—and, moreover, 
she was dis- 
tinctly annoyed 
upon being 
quietly and 
politely cor- 
rected, Another 
brainy person is 
said to have 
informed his 
friends that 
British Columbia 
is a place where 
the gramophone 
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The Humours of Wembley 





LE DERNIER CRI AT WEMBLEY. 
Fair Visitor: " Well, I declare that's just the cutest bit of shingling I've ever seen!" 


By permission of the Proprietors of '* Punch." 
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records come 
from. 

The vagueness 
ef certain mem- 
bers of the public 
upon matters an- 
thropological is 
also reflected by 
a story told by 
Captain Rattray, 
who is in charge 
of the native vil- 
lage in the West 
African section. 
He was about to 
enter the com- 
pound — which, 
by the way, is 
strictly private— 
when he over- 
heard a dear old 
lady remark to 
her companion : 
“ That’s the little 
man in charge of 
the harems." 
When it is 
realized that 
Captain Rattray 
is one of the 
greatest living 
authorities on 
Africa and its 
people, it is 
equallv amusing 
to learn that upon 
one occasion, 
when he volun- 
teered to show 
some visitors 
round his section 
and explain 
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ALL LANGUAGES LEAD TO WEMBLEY. 
Ry permission of the ‘* Daily Mirror." 
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* Daddy—Daddy! Turn round and throw him over li 
By permission of “ London Opinion." 
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the man did at the Exhibition!" 


Original from 


things to them, 
his motives were 
woefully mis- 
interpreted, for 
he was met with 
a coldly super- 
cilious ‘‘ Not to- 
day, thank you,” 
spoken in a tone 
that one might 
employ to an 
over-ardent 
hawker of boot- 
laces! Another 
remark actually 
overheard at 
Wembley was 
during the play- 
ing, by the bands 
of the Indian 
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THE INDIAN SECTION AT WEMBLEY 
IS LIGHTED WITH DIFFERENT 
COLOURS AT NIGHT. 

First Reveller : “Could have sworn it was 
pink just now — now it's green!" 

Second Reveller : “ Course it was pink, old 
man. Let's look again." ey do. 

Both together : "Good Lord! it's orange !— 
let's go home ! " 


By permission of ** The Humorist.” 


Army, of the well-known military 
march, ‘‘ Colonel Bogey.” Said a 
man of the self-made type to his 
friends: “ I can't stand this 
native music— it's too darned 
monotonous.” 

The questions which visitors 
fire at the official guides are 
delightfully naive. One elderly 
lady who was looking at the 
large bandstand and its sur- 
rounding dance floor, which 
occupy a prominent position in 
a corner of the Exhibition 
grounds, inquired: ‘‘ And is that 
really the place where the Cup 
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WEMBLEYDON. 
A Nightmare of Confused Memories. 
By permission of the Proprietors of *' Punch.” 
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Final was held— 
oram I thinking 
of Wimbledon? '* 

Ancther, upon 
seeing a Trinidad 
"flying fish," 
remarked with 
perfect serious- 
ness: "I sup- 
pose they are 
the result of a 
cross breed be- 
tween a fish 
and a carrier 
pigeon.” 

But the most 
delightful inci- 
dent in the re- 
collection of the 
officials in the 
inquiry Office is 
that of the sma’! 
boy who, having 
become de- 
tached from the 
maternal fold, 
popped his head 
through «the 
doorway with a 
forlorn expres- 
sion and asked : 
" Have you seen 
a lady any- 
where ? " 
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SAMUEL, 





ILLIAM CAINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
H.M. BROCK 


I. 


HIS is the story of Tony Batten, 

and how he achieved happiness and 

a fair livelihood through scrupu- 

lously neglecting to profit by the 
advantages of a first-rate education. It is 
written expressly for young men who have 
their own way to make in the world, so that 
they may take heart from reflecting (while 
they play billiards) that if one dud can land 
safely on his feet, another may. 

At his private school the child Tony learnt 
to fish for minnows, gudgeons, and perches. 

At his public school the lad Tony learnt to 
fish for daces and chubs. 

At his University the adolescent Tony 
learnt to fish for trout. Mounted at half- 
past nine in the morning outside the gates 
of Brasenose College, a motor-bicycle will 
transport its driver to the banks of the Coln 
at Fairford by ten easily, and ten is quite 
early enough to be on the water. And there 
are no better masters of the art of fly- 
fishing than the trout of Fairford, unless it 
be those of Bibury, a few miles upstream. 

Tony now went to London and became 
a student of law in the Inner Temple; for 
since, I suppose, he had never yet done a 
stroke of honest work in his life, was ob- 
viously short of brains, and possessed not a 
scruple of initiative, it had seemed proper 
to his father to enter him in a profession 
wherein success is to be achieved alone by the 
industrious, the capable, and the bold. For 
the next two years the young gentleman 
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idled busily over legal text-books during 
such time as he could bring himself to spare 
from catching trout in Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire, Yorkshire, and Scotland ; while 
h's father, who made boots in Northampton, 
pai? a handsome allowance quarterly to hs 
credit at the Pall Mall branch of Burnaby's 
Bank and hoped for the best. 

Then came the Great War and Tony went 
soldiering. 

During the war he destroyed two Germans, 
one Turk, and, in Northern France, the 
Balkans, and elsewhere, several thousand. 
trout. s 

When he was demobilized in the March 
foll wing the Armistice he came home, 
witnout a scratch on him, in the pink of 
contition and aged twenty-seven, to find 
that the Russian revolution, after having 
ruined his father, had killed him. 

Fortunately, nobody but Tony depended 
upon Tony’s future exertions, because he 
was an only child and his mother had been 
dead for ten years. The thought of Tony, 
quite evidently without qualifications for 
any job whatever anywhere, appalled his 
family. It is impossible for a comfortably-off 
lot of people simply to wash their hands of a 
young man who has just been gallantly 
battling with the enemies of his country 
during four years. They have to make an 
attempt to do something for him or brand 
themselves monsters. But what could these 
poor rich people do for Tony ? 

The miserable anticipations of Tony’s 
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family need not detain us, for they did not 
last long and they were never realized, 
since Tony got a job at once. This was the 
way of it. 

His uncle Walter, head now of the clan, 
felt called upon first to attempt the im- 
possible. Having inside information with 
regard to his nephew's hopeless unsuitability 
for any commercial position, he did not waste 
time in offering him a place with his own 
firm, but gave him a letter of introduction 
to his acquaintance, Sir Samuel Marx, the 
Empire-maker. 

He also wrote another letter privately 
to Sir Samuel in which he said, among 
other things: ‘If you can find a job of 
any kind for the bov I shall, of course, be 
eternally grateful. There may be something 
abroad for him. He is perfectly honest and 
his war record is good, but I fear he hasn't 
much intelligence. He was not brought up 
to earn his own living, and, so far as I can 
discover, the only thing he has ever mastered 
is trout fishing.” 
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II. 
ND what, Major Batten," said Sir 
Samuel, “ what kind of work is it 


that you want to do ? " 

"Why, Sir Samuel," said Tony, con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ the fact is that I don't precisely 
want to do any work af all. Work’s a 
thing I dislike very much. But, you see, 
I'm broke to bits, and if I don't work I shall 
perish of starvation, for I haven't got the 
brains for crime." 

“Wel,” said Sir Samuel, while his eye 
dwelt thoughtfully upon the comeliness of 
this very hopeless applicant, ' what do 
you think you can do ? "' 

“I can wage war,” said Tony. 

“For the moment," said Sir Samuel, 


‘there is rather a slump in war. Anything 
else ? ” 

"Yes," said Tony; "I can catch 
trout.” 


“ Ah,” said Sir Samuel. '' Now I wish to 
Heaven I could. I've had a trout-stream 
for a year in Wiltshire, and it's chock-full of 
fishes, and I've not managed to land one of 
them so far. Do you think you could 
teach me ? ” 

"I'd like nothing half so well,” said Tony. 
“ What is it that bothers you particularly : ? 
The wind? The drag? Or can't you cock 
your fly ? ” | 

“ Everything bothers me,’ 
“I simply can't do it." 

'" Oh, that's skittles, you know," cried 
Tony. ‘ Anyone can do it if they have thc 
right tackle and will apply themselves 
properly. It's nearly all a matter of applica- 
tion. I expect you've never wholly given 
your mind to it. I expect you think about 
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business while you fish. Anything like that 
is fatal, of course. You'll never be a fisher- 
man unless you learn to concentrate your 
whole jolly soul on what you're doing. 
When shall I come and put you through vour 


paces? Any day you say ll suit me. My 
time's entirely my own at present, vou 
know.” . 

“Pm going down there for a week 


to-day at two o’clock. Can you be ready, if 
I call for you on my way DU 

“ Of course.’ 

“ And shall we say tw enty guineas for the 
fec ? " 

“My dear sir!” cried Tony. “ Do you 
think I'd take a fee for teaching a man to fish 
on a well-stocked chalk stream ? ” 

“ I don't see why not. You have know- 
ledge. I want it. Why shouldn't I pav 
for it? If you refuse, Major Batten, I 
shall think you aren't serious in your w:sh 
to earn aliving. In fact, I shall wash mv 
hands of you. I shall write to your uncle 
to say that I find you are too fine a 
gentleman for me.”’ 

Tony thought th's over. “ You're right," 
he said at last. “Pl take your twentv 
guineas, Sir Samuel. But I shall expect 
you to let me earn them. I mean, you'll 
have to dig in at your fishing like a nigger. 
At the first sign of slackness or lack of con- 
centration on your part, I shall cancel 
the contract. If you allow me to suspect for 
an instant, while we're at work, that you're 
thinking about your rotten companies, I 
shall revert to the gentleman at oncc, and 
I shall tell my uncle that you're not the 
kind of person with whom I carc to do 
business." 

HI. 

E need not, again, linger over the in- 
struction of Sir Samuel. Itis enough 
to say that the financier proved him- 

self a worthy scholar and a scrupulous man 
of business, ard that though Tony kept him 
hard at it from ten to six every day, with 
no more than a quarter of an hour for lunch 
and another for tea, and then after dinner 
till dark, he never once found occasion tc 
renounce his fee. The fat, middle-aged 
Empire-builder possessed concentration and 
application, of that there could be no doubt 
whatever, and (once he had been put on 
the rignt path) improved every minute. 
Tony was delighted with him. “ By Gog!” 
he said on the last day of their week, when 
Sir Samuel had covered himself with glorv 
by rising and hooking a two-pound trout 
on a swift glide and netting it, shortly after- 
wards, all without a bungle—" by Gog, mv 
good sir, what the deuce of a pity it is you 
should have wasted all your life up to now, 
floating those awful companies of yours! 
If you'd only begun trout-fishing thirty 
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Sir Samuel had covered himself with glory by rising and hooking a two-pound trout. 
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years ago, I believe you’d now be perhaps 
the finest angler that ever threw a fly." 

'" Ah," said Sir Samuel, modestly, ‘ but 
think what a good teacher I've had.” 

'" Yes," said Tony, "that's true. Still, 
I'm bound to give you credit for the way 
you've put your mind on your task. No 
wonder you're rolling in money, if that's 
the way you tackle problems of finance. I 
shall always have a greater respect for 
millionaires after this. When I push off 
to-morrow " 

-‘* Don't," said Sir Samuel. 
and look after my water." 

“Stay here and look after your water ? ” 
cried Tony. ‘‘ But you've got Hogben to 
do that. He's a perfectly sound man. I 
wouldn't do old Hogben out of his job for 
anything." 

“ Yov’ll never be rich, Tony, I'm afraid," 
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“Stay here 


said Sir Samuel. “ But I mean it. Hogben 
won't go. You'll be over him." 
‘It’s ludicrous,” said Tony, “to have 


two men on this water. There's not enough 
for them to do.” 

"Now see here, Tony. I'm going to 
make tbs water the best in all England. 
It's an ambition that's been born in me 
ths last day or two. Well, I want better 
brains than Hogben's for that, don't you 
think? I'm going to start a trout-farm. 
Do you think Hogben could run a trout- 
farm ? ” 

“ Not a chance of it," said Tony. ‘ But 
how do you know / could ? I know nothing 
about trout-farming.”’ 

“ You know the devil of a lot about trout.” 

“Td like awfully to try, of course,” said 
Tony. ''In fact, it would be like a beautiful 
dream. And I'll bet I could make this water 
into something rcally hot. But it'll all take 
time.” 

“ We both have time. I’m only fifty-two. 
I'll give you four hundred a year, and you 
can live at old Mrs. Crump's cottage—and 
she'll do for vou like a mother—until we 
can find you quarters of your own. What 
do you say ? "' 

Tony reflccted. “Keepers,” he said at 
last, “are supposed not to fish their em- 
ployer's water. Naturally and quite right. 
But, Lord love you, Sir Samuel, do you 
think I could live here and be up and down 
the river all day if I couldn't fish it some- 
times ? That would be exactly my idea of 
hell. Now here's a business proposition. 
If I can have one day's fishing a week, 
with a three-brace limit, I'll come like a 
bird, and for three hundred. If not, it's 
off." 

“If it’s your idea of a business proposi- 
tion," said Sir Samuel, “to pay a hundred 
pounds a year for one day a week on my 
water when you could get a full rod on one 
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just as good for half the price, it's not mine. 
But I've made my wealth only by dealing 
with worse business men than myself, and 
so I accept your condition. When can you 
begin ? ” 
IV. 
S they walked home along the valley 
A road Sir Samuel paused at the garden 
gate of a small ivy-covered house. 
"In here," he said, “lives a young lady 
I'd like you to meet. We'll see if she's at 
home." He opened the gate and waved 
Tony onwards. 

Before they came up to the door it opened 
and there emerged a young girl of remark- 
able comeliness. She had bobbed golden 
hair, great blue eyes, an adorable little nose, 
a ripe red mouth, and dimples. She was tall 
and broad-shouldered and  large-wa sted, 


. and her arms were strong and her legs werc 


sturdy and her feet were considerablc. 
Abcut her ankles the less said the better. 
She wore an ill-made black skirt, a huge 
white woollen jersey, thick white stockings, 
and heavy brogues. A vital type. A picture 
of healthy English maidenhood. Even Tony, 
to whom girls had always been objects of 
small interest (since it is impossible to 
flirt and fish at the same time)—even Tony, 
I say, was moved to admiration. “ Sink 
me!" he thought.  ' Here's a stunning 
young heifer.” 

“ Hullo, Sam ! " she cried, in a robust but 
musical voice. ‘‘I saw you at the gate. 
Step in, mud and all. Alfred’s in the sitting- 
room grousing over his Morning Post. Do 
you want tea ? " 

“ No, thanks, Lorna," said Sir Samuel. 
“ I've just looked in to make you and Major 
Batten acquaifited. Tony, this is Miss 
Redford, my fiancée." 

Tony very nearly said, ' Good Lord!" 
but, having admirable manners, didn't. 
Involuntarily, however, he glanced first 
at the fat, dark-skinned, middle-aged Jew, 
who stood beside him, and then back at the 
luscious young thing in the porch. At the 
same time he got his hat off and made his 
bow and surrendered his right hand to a 
strenuous grasp. 

‘Oh, rot!” the girl said. “ You must 
come in, of course. Alfred will be devastated 
if you don't. He's got a hump like the Great 
Pyramid. Be saints and come in and do 
something to diminish it for him. And I'll 
brew you a pot of Bohea in three minutes." 

“I’m afraid we haven't time," said Sir 
Samuel.  ''Major Batten's coming to livc 
here and look after my trout. We're going 
to make the water the best in England." 

“ Splendid ! " she said. '' But you won't 
get me to fish for your slimy old trout, Sam. 
Not much. They're all right for breakfast 
and they're useful for nourishing otters 
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for mz: to hunt, but when it comes to 
sitting about on thistles waiting for them 
to rise, I prefer to leave that to the old and 
infirm.” 

Tony, instead of praying out loud for a 
thunderbolt to fall upon the head of this 
blasphemer, laughed. “ All right," he said, 
' Carry right on with your otter-worrying, 
Miss Redford. The more of the brutes you 
do in, the better Sir Samuel and I will be 
pleased. We won't try to divert you from 
your good work." 

At this moment an old gentleman joined 
them. One glance at him was enough to 
show whence Sir Samuel's fiancée had ob- 
tained her physique and her good looks. 
He was a huge and very handsome old 
gentleman, with a great red face, close- 
cropped white hair, and a large yellow 
moustache. He wore a shabby suit of grey 
flannels and he carried in his hands a pipe 
and e newspaper. 

‘‘ What's this I heard about not coming 
in, my dear Sam?" he demanded, boister- 
cusly. ''Of course you're coming in. God 
forbid that you should ever approach my 
humble door without tasting of my humble 
hospitality. Upon one smal] spot of what 
passes nowadays for whisky I positively 
insist. Bring your friend in. Bring him 
in, I say. Torna, some glasses. Fly!” 

'* This is Major Batten, Alfred," said the 
girl. ^"'' This, Major Batten, is my ancient 
father. Major Batten is coming to live here 
and be nurse to Sam's trout, Alfred. Isn't 
that nice for them ? " She vanished into 
the house. 

'" Ah!” said Mr. Redford. -‘‘ Coming to 
live here, are you, Major Batten ? Delightful. 
You'll be a great addition to our village 
circle, I'm sure. Yes, indeed." He spoke 
with some effect of breeziness, but his blue 
eye bad suddenly hardened. Tony received 
the impression that this bluff old fellow 
didn't mean quite what he said, was not 
perfectly pleased to have his village circle 
thus enlarged. 

" Enter, gentlemen. 
Redford. 

Sir Samuel, however, was proof against 
his pcrsuasions and they left a moment or 
two later and with no further sight of Lorna. 
Nor, it may be observed, had Mr. Redford 
made any suggestion to Tony that he should 
return. 

Sir Samuel gave some explanations. 
*: Mr. Redford," he said, © is an archaolo- 
gist, and he is engaged at present, I 
believe, on a study of the prehistoric 
history of Wiltshire. He spends most of 
his time on Salisbury Plain. He has been 
a widower for some years. Lorna is his 
onty child.” 

' He seems a jolly old bird," said Tony. 


Enter," said Mr. 
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"Oh!" said Sir Samuel. “He is, of 
course, an immensely jolly old bird." 

'' And when’s the wedding to be? ” 

“I don't quite know. .Perbaps in the 


autumn. Perhaps next spring. She's very 
young, you know." 
" She's a marvel," said Tony. ‘ May I 


congratulate you, Sir Samuel?" 

“Thank you," said Sir Samuel. ‘ Yes, 
Lorna’s a wonderfully beautiful girl. I 
hope you and she are going to be very good 
friends." 

“Well, rather!" cried Tony with en- 
thusiasm. “ If we're not, it won't be my 
fault, I can promise you. It's a pity she 
doesn't care for fishing, though.” 

“ Oh, well," said Sir Samuel, '' perhaps 
you can play tennis with her sometimes. 
You see, it's a bit dull for her here, as she's 
a stranger in these parts and the people 
round about aren't very ready to allow 
themselves to be known. And of course 
I have to be away in London a great deal.” 

“I expect she can give me forty in a 
game and lick my head off," said Tony. 
“ But I'll do my best, naturally." 

“ Good,” said Sir Samuel, and turned the 
talk into other channels. 


V. 

EXT day Tony accompanied Sir Samuel 
back to London in Sir Samuel's motor- 
car, and the same evening was back at 

Buzby-Stapleton with all his possessions, 
which one trunk, a kit-bag, a canvas sausage, 
and a rod-case comfortably held. Old Mrs. 
Crump gave him a most motherly welcome 
and set an excellent plain dinner before him. 
After dinner he went and got hold of 
Hogben and with him surveyed his kingdom. 
He found his future lieutenant extremely 
friendly. This didn't surprise Tony in the 
least, because he was accustomed to nothing 
but friendliness from peasants, of whom in 
his day he had encountered thousands; but 
it may be that Sir Samuel could have given 
him reasons for the keeper's amiability. 

They parted at Hogben's cottage about 
nine and Tonv strolled up the valley road 
at peace with all the world, even with his 
relations, and among them particularly 
with his Uncle Walter. '' This,’’ said Tony to 
his soul, ' is very much all right." 

And upon that he came to the house of the 
Red fords, to find the girl Lorna leaning upon 
her garden gate and smoking a cigarette— 
so his nose told him—of a peculiarly base 
quality. 

She wore a black evening gown and a 
string of amber beads. Her arms, shoulders, 
and bosom were bare to the fortunate 
evening air. . 

She greeted him kindly. “ Hullo, Major 
Batten !’’ she said. “ You've wasted no time. 
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Went off with the Lord of the Manor this 
morning, didn’t you ? Mother Crump doing 
you well, I hope.” 

'"' Tremendous,” said Teny. ‘I say, that’s 
a frightful fag you’re smoking. Don’t you 
know any tetter, or is it just vice with you ? 
Because if not, do have one of mine." He 
held cut his case. 

“Its neither," she said, simply, as she 
helped herself. “ It’s lack of means. When 
I'm Lady Marx I shall burn nothing under 
thirty shillings the hundred with platinum 
tips and my coat cf arms on every example.” 
While Tony was getting cut his match-box 
she plucked a briguet from a bag that hung 
on her wrist, struck a spark, and inhaled a 
deep breath. “ Yes," she said, ''that's 
tobacco. Why not come in and have a 
chatty hour with Alfred and me? It'll cheer 
the poor old darling up. He's awfully 
pipped to-night. He generally is, you know, 
unless he's found a flint battle-axe or some- 
thirg equally stimulating during 
the day. It's his gout. He gets 
it in the fingers. From grubbing 
in the earth, I expect.” 

Half an hour later the weak 
beam of light which came out of 


the front door was obscured and 
the voice of Mr. Redford was 
peevishly raised. ‘‘ Lorna!” he 


cried. 

“ Hullo! " she called. 

“ What the devil are you at out 
there? " he inquired. "I want 
my grog. Is the kettle on?” 

“It’s probably boiled over and 
put the fire out by now," she 
said. ''I'll go and see. But here's 
Major Batten. Come and bring 
him in for a drink." She left 
Tony at the gate and ran indoors. 

Mr. Redford approached through 
the scented gloom. 

“That Major Batten ? " he in- 
quired,  frigidly. “ You must 
excuse me if I don't second my 
daughter's invitation, but the 
fact is, I'm not a bit well to- 
night and I'm just off io bed. 
S'm'other evening, perhaps. But 
I don't keep much company, you 
know. At my age a man wants 
to get between the shects betimes, 
you know. Good night to ye, 
Major Batten." He turned and 
shambled into the house, closing 
the door emphatically behind 
him. 

Tony grinned after him. “That,” 
he said to himself, “is what might 
be termed the office all right, all 
right; and never did I see it given 
with more beautiful tact. Not a 
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very hospitable old gent, I think. Or per- 
haps a head keeper isn't quite up to his 
notion of a boon companion. That’s it, 
possibly. Now, why should such a very 


nice, friendly girl have such a nasty, un- | 


friendly old father? Well, she said her 
mother was a darling, so she did.” 

He went back to his rooms and slept 
gloriously all night. 


VI. 
ONY never got inside the ivy-coverec 
house. For, when he came in to lunch 





on the day following his second arrival | 


at Buzby-Stapleton, 


sight of the old gentleman he supposed (in 
spite of the hour) that this was a call of 


he found Mr. Redford | 
in possession of his sitting-room. At first 


ceremony, that amends were being made | 


him for his treatment of the previous 
night; but this flattering illusion was 
quickly dispelled. 


< 
“Loma!” cried Mr. Redford. 


“ Hullo!” she 
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As he entered the room Mr. Redford got 
briskly up from the chair in which he had been 
reading one of Tony’s books—it was called 
“ The Management of a Trout-Stream "— 
and said, while he put his right hand into 
his trousers pocket: “I came, Major 
Batten, to tell you that I don’t wish you to 
become intimate with my daughter." 

The civil smile vanished from Tony's face. 
“ Very good, Mr. Redford," he said. “ Am 
I to take it that you don't think Sir Samuel 
Marx's introduction good enough?" He 
spoke with great dignity. 

“ Is that a threat ? " cried Mr. Redford. 

* Certainly not. Sir Samuel will naturally 


never hear anything about this from me. I 
point out to you, however, that he evidently 
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called. 
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“ What the devil are you at out there?” he inquired. 


3°5 


desired me to be acquainted with the lady 
he is going to marry ; and I fail to see how 
I am to avoid meeting her in this small 
village. Do you suggest that I should cut 
her, except when I am with Sir Samuel or 
when she is ? If so, you suggest an absurdity. 
I can't help knowing her.” 

“ Of course you can’t!” cried Mr. Red- 
ford, peevishly. '' You misunderstand me, 
wilfully. What I mean is that I won't have 
you holding her in talk by the hour at my 
garden gate. My daughter, sir, is not for 
you to fill in your spare time with. The 
lady who is going to marry his employer is 
not for a river-watcber to entertain. Do I 
speak plainly ? ” 

Tony gave up being dignified. 


"| want my grog." 
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“If,” he said, ‘‘ you weren't an a'd man, 
] should have great pleasure in introducing 
you to the toes of these boots of mine. What 
the hell do vou mean bv talking to me like 
this, you old goat ?’’ He moved out of the 
doorway. ‘ Pop off," he said. 

Mr. Redford went purple. '' You insolent 
voung dog," he shouted. “ Do you dare to 
hold such language to me? We shall sec 
what Sir Samuel Marx has to say to this. 
Also to your conduct of last night, the 
moment his back was turned. And that, 
for your information, ts a threat.” 

“ You are a very uncivilized person,” said 
Tony, ‘and I shall be obliged to you if 
you will cease to infect the atmosphere of 
this room in which I am about to eat my 
food.” 

Mr. Redford had a lot more to say, but it 
needn’t be repeated. It was only froth and 
repetition. At last he got himself out of the 
house. 

But, as Tony had said, it was impossible 
that he and Lorna should not meet one 
another. The girl had, no doubt, been 
ordered by her parent to see no more of 
Sir Samuel’s new trout-master—nothing 
else could be supposed ; but it is doubtful 
if she was more inclined to be dictated to on 
this matter than Tony himself. At any 
rate, they met. Mr. Redford, unless he was 
to withhold himself altogether from the study 
of the antiquities of Salisbury Plain—which 
he was quite disinclined to do—could not 
be always on guard. And so it happened 
that during the next fortnight the two 
young things had a fair number of talks 
together. 

They had no fear that they were doing 
anything wrong or dangerous. Sir Samuel 
had told them to make friends, and they 
found it very pleasant to do his bidding. 
Except for her father, Lorna was the only 
creature in the place of Tony’s own social 
standing. It is hardly surprising that they 
saw all they could of one another. 

At last that happened which was so very 
likely to happen. 

One morning Tony had a telegram to say 
that Sir Samuel would be coming down that 
evening, and, meeting Lorna on his way to 
the river, he told her his news, fullv expecting 
that she had had it too. She hadn't, and 
said so, and then there fell a short silence 
between them. At last Tony said, care- 
lessly : " I suppose you and he'll be marrying 
pretty soon now ? " and even as he spoke a 
dreadful pang went through him. 

“ Yes," said Lorna, slowly, “ 
we shall. Quite soon.” 

Upon this their eyes met and held one 
another for a space, while neither said a 
word. Then Lorna went suddenly white, 
and turned with some mumbled, silly excuse 
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I suppose 





of Sir Samuel 


and walked quickly away, leaving Tor: 
staring fixedly at the gable-end of a barn. 

"God in heaven!” said Tony Batten. 
He put his hand up to his forehead and took 
it away, shining with sweat. 


VII. 

IR SAMUEL, in his telegram, had bidder 
Tony to dinner, and, as he only arnvel 
at Buzby-Stapleton in time for that 

meal, it was not until the two men were 


seated in the library with coffee and cigar 


that Tony found an opportunity of savirg 
what he had to say. 

“Sir Samuel," he began, 
the conclusion that I'm not up to my job 
here, and I want you to accept my resigna- 
tion.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Sir Samuel, 
nonsense is this ? 
your job here.” 

“ No,” said Tony. 
killing trout, but when it comes to preserving 
them, I find I know nothing. I’ve been 
reading books, and my ignorance is terrific. 


You want a much more experienced man 


than me, if you really mean to make this 
fishing the best in England. And as to 
trout-farming, I don't know the first thing 
about it. I should need a year's training at 
least before I was fit to start one for vou 
here. So I’m off. The only thing I'm good 
for is navvying in Australia." 

“So you're going to desert me ? '' said 
Sir Samuel. 

“ No, relieve you of a dud. I won't take 
pay for what I can't do. I'm frightfully 
sorry, for you've been devilish kind to me; 
but if I stayed on here, it would be obtaining 
money under false pretences.” 

At the end of half an hour's vigorous 
argument, Tony remained obdurate; but 
he had had very much the worse of it. 

"lI simply don't understand you," said 
Sir Samuel. ''There's something under all 
this. I've knocked all your reasons for 
resigning into shavings and you still insist. 
I don’t believe you’re playing fair with 
me, Tony.” 

" All right," said Tony, who had come 
to the end of his resources. '' I'll play fair 
with you. I've fallen in love with Lorna." 

“Is that so? " said Sir Samuel. “And 
what does she say to it? ” 

Tony sprang out of his chair on to hs 
feet. ‘‘Good God!” he cried. “ You dont 
think I've told her ? ” 

Sir Samuel laughed. ''All's fair in love 
and war, isn't it ? " he asked. 

“ Certainly not," said Tony. “For me, 
at any rate. And among the things I bar 
is making love to the girl of a man who's 
been decent to me, behind his back. That's 
why I'm off to-morrow morning." 
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“Sit down, Tony. Take another cigar. 


“ Yes," said Sir Samuel, reflectively, ‘I 
thought you'd do.” 

"Do? What the devil do you mean ? 
And look here ; you seem to take this pretty 
jolly coolly. Haven't you got any blood 
in your body ? " 

“ Yes,” said Sir Samuel, ‘it’s come off 
beautifully.” 

“Come off ? What's come off ? Will you 
kindly xd 

"Sit down, Tony. Take another cigar. 
I have a confession to make to you." Tony 
did as he was bid. ‘‘Go ahead," he said, 
stiffly. 

“ They say," Sir Samuel continued, *' that 
there’s no fool like an old fool; but it 
seems that even an old fool is capable of 
coming to his senses ; and recently I have 
come to mine. Lorna and her father came 
to live here as my tenants akout two 
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I have a confession to make to you.” 


months after I bought the place. From 
what I know of that old man Redford 
it’s my belief that he brought Lorna here 
deliberately to exhibit her, as it were, 
for purchase. I am a man about whom 
it is easy to get information, and 
Redford quite probably knew that I 
was a widower and that I had bought 
Buzby-Stapleton. Pcssibly (if I am right 
about this) he acted in what he suppcsed to 
be h's child's interest ; but I am much more 
inclined to believe that it was his own he 
consulted. Anyhow, they came. I saw. 
And I was conquered. I need say nothing in 
Lorna's praise to you. She is a wonder of 
beauty, and no one but an angel could put 
up with her father's abominable bad temper 
and selfishness as she docs. I know he 
suffers from gout and that he has a struggle 
to keep them going and all that; but, 
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allowing him every excuse, he remains a 
quite detestable person. 

" Don't imagine for one second that I 
think Lorna knew anything about the plot, 
if plot there was. She is the most innocent, 
straightforward creature alive and utterly 
incapable of anything underhand. It was 
only her innocence that allowcd her to accept 
my offer of marriage. She found me not 
d sagreeable and kind to her and her father ; 
her heart had never been touched; the 
thought of providing for her father’s old 
age no doubt occurred to her, or, more 
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likely, was suggested to her by him. At 
any rate, it would weigh with her. And so 
she engaged herself—she, that radiant, 


glorious child—engaged herself to drag out 
her life, tied body and soul to a fat, elderly 
Jew financier. And she hadn't the remotest 
notion of what she was doing. 

“At first I was in the seventh heaven 
of joy. I thought myself the luckiest dog 
in the world. But over my transports I'll 
draw a veil, Tony, if you don't mind. I 
am not precisely proud of them. Then by 
degrees I began to wake up to the crime 
I contemplated, not only against Lorna, 
but against myself. I came, little by little, 
to understand that the girl's enormous 
vitality had ceased to delight me and that 
it ternfied me. I remembered all the old 
men with young wives that I had known, 
the poor old devils that I had seen at dances 
in London, standing about in their tight 
boots at an hour when they ought to have 
been long go comfortably tucked up in 
bed, while the pretty young things they had 
married galloped about, clasped in the arms 
of handsome young gentlemen. I thought of 
all the aged wrecks that I had encountered 
on the promenades of fashionable French 
plages, tottering along beside young wives 
in the very flower of their physical devclop- 
ment. And I realized, Tony, that when 
Lorna should be forty, I would be seventy- 
four. And not only that, I knew that even 
to-day I could never hope to keep up with 
her in one quarter of the violent things she 
would want to do. Imagine me hunting 
otters, Tony. Conceive me playing lawn 
tennis with Lorna and the young friends 
she would soon have about her, when she 
should become my wife. Think of me footing 
it to the gramophone till three in the morn- 
ing, night after night, in a country house, 
never free from its parties of indefatigable 
guests. 

“ And it was at length borne in upon me 
with perfect conviction that I had made 
a thundering ass of myself. 





of Sir Samuel 


'* Somehow this crazy engagement of mine 
had to be broken. 

'" [t was useless to expect Lorna to brcas& 
it. In her complete ignorance of what sh- 
was doing she was quite happy to be en- 
gaged to me. I was a kind old thing; I 
was going to sec that her father had a com- 
fortable old age; I had a fine house wiih 
good lawn-tennis courts and the otter- 
hunting hereabouts is excellent. Also, -- 
Lady Marx, she would have horses and 
hunt foxes regularly. 

“To break it myself would be to have 
old Redford down on me with an action for 
breach of promise of marriage. That was 
a certainty. I knew my Redford through 
and through by this time. And I was not 
going to have myself made a public show. 
Nor did I intend that Lorna should be soiled 
by anything of the kind. 

“No doubt I could have squared thing: 
privately with her father. Ten thousand 
pounds would buy h's consent to anything. 
But at that I jibbed strongly. Still, it’s 
to that it would have come if your uncle had 
not written me that letter about you, Tonv. 
He said that you were interested in nothing 


but trout-fishing. The rest followed." He 
ceased and sipped cold coffee. 
" HAT do you mean, the rest 


followed ? " Tony inquired. 

“I mean that Lorna has been 
given a chance of getting a clean-hearted. 
good young husband instead of a—well. 
instead of no matter what. If she doesnt 
take it, you'll have no one but yourself to 
blame, Tony. And she can't very well take 
it unless you lay it before her, can she ’ 
In other words, Tony, go in and win, mv 
dear lad, and take a financier's blessing 
on your endeavours. In still other words. 
stay on here, look after my fishes, and 
don't be an ass. The salary, I may say, 
wil be increased to five hundred a year 
and——"" 

“ And what ? " said Tony. 

“ Seven days a week instead of one.” 

“Good Lord!" said Tony, “what a 
brick you are! But what rum, cold, 
crooked ways of going about things vou 
have!" 

“They seem to answer, though," said 
Sir Samuel. 

'* I hope to God you're right,” said Tony. 
“ Suppose she won't have me ? ” 

"Oh," said Sir Samuel, easily, "let's 
suppose she will, for the purposes, at any 
rate, of our night's rest." 

She did. 
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I. 

HE gods, they say, walk the earth 
no more. From the prisons that 
| men have made for themselves of 
concrete and asphalt they have 
turned sorrowfully away. Since men have 
sought happiness for themselves in elevators 
and underground railways their older wisdom 
is no longer wanted. But there are others 
who will tell you that the gods never did 
walk the earth save in the imagination of 
men's minds; that since men began we 
have all of us been living in somebody 
else's heaven; that Mercury was but a 
slim youth once seen running by a sick poet 
who had grown stout; and that, at some 
moment and to some unknown observer, we 
have each of us in turn played the part of 

a god. , 

That is why the two men who sat at their 
ease in Bernard's Restaurant in the Strand 
may not really have been gods at all; and 
to themselves and their friends they would 
certainly not have appeared so. But to 
Mr. Parchester, sitting at the next table, 
their divinity was so obvious as to be almost 
uncomfortable. And the heaven in their 
€yes added a burden to his worries that was 
rapidly becoming intolerable. 

For Mr. Parchester was worried. He was 
always worried. It seemed to him that he 
had been worried for forty-three years, 
either by his health, which was indifferent, 
his physique, which was negligible, or his 
Work in the Railway Department of the 
Runcorn Electric Company, whose big 
fices stood at the corner of Kingsway. 
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But what worried hım most were the bitter 
and deserved sarcasms of his three sisters, 
all senior to himself, and the extremely 
awe-inspiring and vigorous old lady of 
whom he was so incongruously the son. 
For Mr. Parchester was the only and inex- 
plicable failure in a brilliant and forceful 
family, the sole mediocrity among the four 
children of the late Ernest Parchester, the 
eminent Queen’s Counsel. 

That was why he lived, though merely 
an assistant engineer, in a large house in 
Manchester Square, where his moderate 
salary was essential for the preservation 
of the family dignity, but annoyingly in- 
sufficient to a mother and three sisters with 
memories of arriving broughams and a 
footman to open the door. For Mrs. Par- 
chester had been the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Victorian poet. Darwin and 
Huxley had partaken of tea with her. Tenny- 
son had read his poetry in her drawing-room. 
No wonder, therefore, that the drawing- 
room couid not be abandoned, even though 
Ernest Parchester, dying in mid-career, 
had left but a few thousands for the support 
ot his family. 

But it had been a hard struggle for Mrs. 
and the Misses Parchester to sustain, 
even in a modified degree, the residential and 
social position to which their birth and 

lents had entitled them. Indeed, it had 
been necessary for some five or six years 
to reduce their small capital even further ; 
and it was Mr. Parchester, as they often 
reminded him, who had been the cause of 
this perilous expenditure. For he had been 
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at school when his father died, an expensive 
school that shed lustre on the family ; and 
subsequently he had been trained, lacking 
any sort of promise, as an electrical engineer. 
Altogether he had cost the family, before 
he was able to support himself, no less 
than sixteen hundred pounds, a sum that 
he had never, as they frequently pointed 
out, put himself into a position to repay. 

For, alas, Mr. Parchester, whose only real 
inclinations had been of a grossly plebeian 
character—he would have liked to sail 
before the mast, grow oranges in Florida, 
or farm a few acres of Canadian prairie— 
had been as undistinguished an engineer 
as his sisters had always feared. All that 
could be said of him, in fact, was that four- 
fifths of his salary was paid each month 
into the family exchequer, and that thanks 
to this contribution, meagre as it was, the 
family’s address was still Manchester Square. 

His sisters, on the contrary, handicapped 
as they were by the many duties of their 
position, were all of them able to earn 
enough money to show how easily this 
could be done. For Emily, the eldest, busy 
as she was as secretary to the Patmore 
Club and Sheridan Circle, was an industrious 
bookbinder who frequently sold her work 
to would-be purchasers of wedding presents, 
Alicia, the second, whose sonatas had been 
played in public, was a half-time almoner 
at St. Faith’s Hospital. And Edith, who 
had written a monograph on the Italian 
primitives, contributed occasional art 
criticism to a feminist monthly. Leaders of 
thought, therefore, in literature, art, and 
music were still visitors to Manchester 
Square, and yet, in spite of this, as his 
sisters were able to demonstrate to him, 
each of them earned enough to pay the 
servants’ wages. 

Indeed, had they abandoned salon-keeping 
and Manchester Square and lived at Wimble- 
don or Barnet, they could doubtless have 
earned an enormous income in the additional 
leisure that would have been theirs. Or 
alternatively they could have devoted 
themselves entirely to art upon the modest 
income of the family’s capital. But that, 
as he knew, would have been a social and 
intellectual degradation that they could 
never have brought themselves to face. 
And being a little gentleman, though he 
sometimes regretted it, Mr. Parchester had 
never suggested it. For himself, it is true, 
he would have welcomed such a move. 
He would then have had a garden in which 
he could dig, and he would have been able 
to save enough of his salary to spend his 
holidays abroad. 

Capri, Cartagena, Stockholm, Assisi, such 
were the magic names on his horizon, and 
he would sometimes sneak for an hour into 
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an obscure cinema fo watch cowboys 
galloping and shooting brigands. But his 
obligations to the family's eminence had 
confined him to an occasional week at 
Brighton; and remembering that unpaid 
sixteen hundred pounds, he had stuck to 
his desk and done his best. That it 
was a poor best he knew. It had been 
long ago clear to him that he could never 
hope for further promotion. But, in 
tolerably as they bored him, he took 
infinite pains to secure the utmost accu- 
racy in the details before him; and that 
was why, he supposed, he so often had head- 
aches and was so unable to reply to his 
sisters’ wit. Even during the war he had 
been unable to do anything distinguished. 
for his employers had labelled him as in- 
dispensable, and the various doctcrs who 
had examined him had been wholly unim- 
pressed by his military possibilities. ' 


O Mr. Parchester was worried. And cn 
this February day he was more worried 
than he had ever been before, and for à 

reason, as he well knew, that most people 
would have thought absurd. For his sisters 
had arranged that at six o'clock he should 
propose marriage to a Miss Frances Pond. 
a wealthy lady who for several months had 
been a frequent visitor at the house. More- 
over, he had been given to understand that 
Miss Pond, who had been invited to tea, 
and would probably remain to dinner, was 
prepared to regard his proposal with a 
favour wholly beyond his deserts, and 
especially when it was remembered that she 
was stil in the middle forties and the 
chairman of at least two boards of directors. 

But Mr. Parchester was worried, so deeply 
worried that he could only comfort himself 
with the reflection that he had finally 
checked the long series of estimates—the 
exhausting work of nearly three months— 
upon which his company was basing its 
tender for a new railway in Tasmania. Had 
he not done so, he doubted if he could have 
finished the task. In fact, he doubted 
everything, himself most of all. And that 
was why he had hesitated outside the bun- 
shop where he usually ate his lunch. Then 
quite suddenly, he scarcely knew why, he 
had taken a deep breath and crossed the 
road, and entered the dazzling portals of 
the cosmopolitan restaurant known to the 
world as Bernard's. 


II. 
EANWHILE the two gods, unwitting 
of Mr. Parchester, were already facing 
each other across their table, with a 
vast tray supporting a variety of dishes 
occupying most of the space between them. 
To Mr. Parchester, who had ordered some 
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“ Forgive me," he said, “for being so impertinent. 
to wish me luck? " 


cold ham and a half pint of lager beer, these 
dishes suggested the hors d'euvres that so 
frequently prefaced a restaurant dinner; and 
he noticed that they contained sardines, 
olives and anchovies, slices of smoked 
salmon, and numerous kinds of salad, Then 
he heard one of the gods, the larger one— 
a very large god indeed—mention the word 
Zakouska as though this were a meal that 
reminded him of some other partaken afar 
off. Indeed, it was the pronouncement of this 
word, so foreign and bizarre, and yet so 
largely and casually uttered, that first 
attracted his attention to the two people 
who were thus lunching beside him. 

Both were obviously wearing the guise of 
Englishmen ; each was scorched to the last 
depth of bronze; and they had evidently 
foregathered upon their spacious ways after 
some everyday but venturous separation. 
He glanced from one to the other, absorbing 
and contrasting them, the younger a slight 
man scarcely heavier than himself, and the 
elder a colossus with the bluest of command- 
ing eyes, a rebellious mane of hair, and an 
untidy beard. The younger man was clean- 
shaven and his gentle brown eyes were oddly 
belied by the lines about his mouth, clear- 
cut lines telling their own story of decisions 
and dangers faced and forgotten. He had 
just returned, so Mr. Parchester gathered, 

Vol, Ixvill.—-21. 
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But would you be so kind as 


from some sort of mission on the Indian 
frontier ; and he heard him mention Tibet, 
a river called the Salween, and a place called 
Omati. 

Then he told a story that evidently 
amused his comrade, for the latter leaned 
back and shouted with laughter, and then 
began himself to talk about the Altai 
Mountains and a horse that he had found 
there without a forelock. But by now 
Mr. Parchester had been staring at them so 
long, and with so abject and devouring an 
intensity, that they seemed to become aware 
of him and glanced at him simultaneously, 
albeit but for the fraction of a second. 
Worm, weed, miserable townee, not even a 
gentleman since he was so obviously eaves- 
dropping—that was how he saw himself in 
that fractional glance, and, blushing to his 
ears, he bent over his plate. Then the talk 
went on again, Olympian and deliberate— 
something about a wapiti with two bay 
points—and Mr. Parchester pushed his ham 
away and tried to remember his duty to his 
mother and sisters. 

But what was his duty ? He was even 
beginning to doubt that. For here beside 


_ the gods, and infected by their divinity, his 


former ideas of it seemed to be crumbling 
away and assuming a new and disturbing 
shape. For if he were doing his duty, had 
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been doing it all these years, why should it so 
rerpetually have worried him ? And could 
that be called duty, even to other people, 
that robbed a man of everything that made 
him god-like ? 

He stole a glance once more at his un- 
conscious neighbours, and what he read in 
them, the hall-mark of their caste, was 
courage, initiative, joy—they had dared to 
be themselves, to live their own lives. And 
that was their gift to others, their supreme 
gift. They had refused to become crutches, 
adding to the world's weakness. That was 
why they were gods, living in heaven. 
That was why heaven shone from them like 
a tonic. Mr. Parchester drank it with a 
beating heart. 

“Ive never done what I liked," he said 
“ But I will. At least, I think I will. Yes, 
I must. It’s my last chance. It's my only 
hope.” 

With faltering knees he rose to his feet 
and tremblingly addressed himself to the 
gods. 

'" Forgive me," he said, * for being so 
impertinent. But would you be so kind as 
to wish me luck ? ” 
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III. 

T was a crucial moment. It was perhaps 
the most crucial moment of his whole in- 
significant career. And for the next two 

or three seconds, as he stood before the gods, 
Mr. Parchester felt his fate trembling in the 
balance. But after a brief pause of amused 
surprise—a pause, too, of critical and 
instructed discernment—the younger one 
said '' Certainly,” and the bearded one said 
“ Here's luck," and they drank to him with 
tolerance and even kindness. Whether in 
fact they had guessed the nature of his 
crisis Mr. Parchester could not tell. But a 
couple of minutes later, as he stood on the 
pavement outside, he felt that he had been 
admitted for a moment to their fellowship ; 
and though the moment was over, of course, 
and would never return, its intoxication 
remained and he meant to be worthv of it. 

Moreover, now that he made up his mind 
and received their blessing, it was astonishing 
how everything seemed to help him, from 
the day itself, warm and seductive—the 
first day of Spring, though he hadn't pre- 
viously noticed it—to an agreeable young 
woman, smelling faintly of violets, who 
accidentally brushed against him and smiled 
her apologies. 

“Yes, I shall take the afternoon off," he 
said. “ After all, there's nothing to do, 
nothing that can't wait til to-morrow 
morning,” and with this in view he returned 
to Kingsway and climbed the stairs to the 
room in which he worked. 

This was a small: room that he shared 
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with three other assistants, but it was now 
empty save for an elderly messenger, who 
was attending to the fire, and who remem- 
bered Mr. Parchester when he had first 
joined the company nineteen years before. 
Mr. Parchester went to his desk, collected 


his papers, put them away and locked 


them up, and then, turning to the messenger, 
announced his intention of not coming back 
any more that afternoon. 

“ You might tell Mr. Pawle,” he said. 
“ And if he should want me for anything 
urgent, he can ring me up at home at six 
o'clock." Mr. Parchester was a little flushed. 
It was the most irregular thing he had done 
since he had entered the office at the age of 
twenty-four. Buthedidn't care, and he was 
a trifle surprised to see how calmly the news 
was received. Then he put on his hat, lit 
a cigarette, waved a cheerful good-bye to 
the messenger, and plunged into the free- 
dom, the south-west sunshine, and exhilara- 
tion of the streets. 

At first, inspired by lunch and the bene- 
diction of the gods, he simply strode along 
filling his lungs. But instinctively he turned 
westwards away from safes and offices, and 
presently bethought him of going to a 
cinema. But the day was too delirious, the 
sky too entrancing, and hailing a bus bound 
for Hampstead Heath, he climbed to a front 
seat— plenty of room at this hour—and even- 
tually found his feet on the soft turf. Asit 


wouldn't be growing dark for another two 


and a half hours, he decided to explore the 
Heath as he had never explored it before, 
striding across to Highgate, returning to 
the Spaniard's Inn, and beating the West 
Heath's bushed and wooded boundaries. 
Then towards half-past four he found himself 
at Jack Straw's Castle, and a few minutes 
later, in a steep and winding street, entered 
a red-tiled cottage, built in the reign of 
William IV., and now converted into a tea- 


house. 


“I’m feeling hungry," he thought, but 
even before he had found a seat—the little 
parlour was uncomfortably crowded—the 
shalow of the ordeal that awaited him at 
six o'clock began to creep over him and rob 
him of his appetite. For though he had 
made up his mind that under no pressure 
whatsoever would he be forced into marrying 
Miss Pond, he had refused to consider, during 
the sunny afternoon, the precise steps by 
which he should avoid this. But now he 
must decide. In this new country—the 
country of his freedom—into which he had 
broken, this was the first obstacle to be over- 
come, and he felt miserably alone and inex- 
perienced. 

He munched his tea-cake, unconscious of 
his surroundings. Ofcourse, he could simply 
stay out all night and explain in the morning. 
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He regarded her at first absently, then with an increasing amount of attention. “ Yes,” he 
observed, " now you're much more the sort of girl I should like to marry. 
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‘But somehow his conscience rejected this 
idea, and he had told the messenger that he 
would be at home at six o’clock—a pure 
piece of bluff, since never in his career had 
the department found it necessary to con- 
sult him by telephone. Then he visualized 
Miss Pond with her massive good looks, her 
capable chin and masterful glance, and that 
dread-inspiring desire in her to become Mrs. 
Something, even if it were only Mrs. Par- 
chester. For he had no illusions as to its 
being anything else. He was merely to be 
the trinket whereby this might be attained ; 
but whereby also the family in Manchester 
Square would be freed from further financial 
stringency. He wiped his forehead. That 
was why it was going to be such a fight. 
And he was still shaking a little, in spite of 
himself, when he was obliged to get up and 
lift his chair aside to allow a vague person 
next him to leave her own. 

“ Well, cheerio!” she said to another 
vague person opposite, and when Mr. 
Parchester had resumed his seat, he saw 
that her companion, who had just lit a 
cigarette, was still toying with her cup of 
tea. 

He regarded her at first absently, still 
thinking of Miss Pond, but then with an 
increasing amount of attention—a composed- 
faced damsel with candid eyes and a boyish- 
looking head of dark bobbed hair. 

“ Yes," he observed, ‘‘ now you're much 
more the sort of girl I should like to marry.” 

Then he realized several things at once— 
firstly, that he had said what he said aloud ; 
secondly, that it would be considered an 
unusual speech; but, thirdly, that no 
sensible person ought to think it rude. He 
did not apologize, therefore, and after a 
moment’s silence the girl, who had been 
examining him, began to smile. 

“That’s very nice of you," she said. 
“ But as I don't know the alternative, it’s a 
little difficult for me to advise.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, quite a 
considerable moment. 

“I’m a dud," said Mr. Parchester, ‘‘ and 
I'm forty-three.” 

The girl said nothing, at any rate with her 
lips. 

e I mean," said Mr. Parchester, ‘‘ that my 
story would probably bore you." 

The girl tapped her cigarette-ash into her 
Saucer. 

“Well, have a shot," she said, “ and I'll 
say when." 

Ten minutes later he looked at his watch. 

“Well, that's all," he said, “ and now I 
must go and see it through." 

“ Oh, it will be quite simple," she said. 
'" Say you're in a hurry to dress, as you've 
promised to take vour best girl to the 
theatre." 


’ 
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Mr. Parchester stared at her. 

“ But that wouldn't be true," he said. 

“Why not ? ” she replied. ‘‘It doesnt 
sound impossible." 

For a moment he envisaged the position. 
Now if it had been a pass in the Altai 
Mountains—— 

" What's your name?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“ Shirley Brown," she said. “I'm quite 
respectable. My father's a doctor, and I'm 
a professional toy-maker.”’ 

'" Where do you live ? " he inquired. 

* Just round the corner," she said. '' And 
I've got rather a nice frock that I haven't 
worn yet.” 

Shadowy above her shoulders, Mr. Par- 
chester saw the gods smiling at him. 

“Then we'll dine at ttista’s,’’ he said. 
“ at half-past seven.” 


IV. 

T was five minutes past six when Mr. 
Parchester arrived at Manchester Square, 
but though he was late, he could see that 

an order had gone forth for special con- 
sideration to be shown him. This was 
obvious even in the attitude of the prim 
parlourmaid who opened the door, an 
angular and hawk-like custodian, who 
had been his sisters’ confidante for twenty 
years. 

" Miss Emily and Miss Pond’s in the 
drawing-room,” she said, “and Mrs. Par- 
chester and Miss Edith's in the study.” 

Mr. Parchester nodded. His pulse must 
be something terrific, he thought. But he 
tried to look nonchalant ‘as he took off his 
coat and hat. On the way upstairs he met 
Alicia. . 

'" You're a bit late," she said, 
you?" 

His mouth felt very dry, but he moistened 
his lips. 

“ Yes. I've been to Hampstead,” he said. 
'* I took the afternoon off.” 

The quarter of a smile on her lips flickered 
out. 

"'[ook the afternoon off!" 
e«t Why ? + 

“ Oh, because I felt like it,” he said ; " and 
I shall be out for dinner. I'm taking a 
girl to the theatre.” 

He spoke as casually as he could and 
tried to go on upstairs. But his sister 
gripped him and swung him towards her. 

'" What do you mean ? " she said. ‘‘ What 
are you talking about ? ” 

He moistened his lips again. But no 
word came from them. On the landing 
above he heard the drawing-room door open 
and Emily's clear voice saying, “ Is that 
Herbert ? ” 

Alicia glanced up. 


*" aren't 


she said. 
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Yes, he’s just coming,” she said, adding, 
in a low voice, ‘‘ Have you no sense of 
decency ? ” mE 

And it was just then that the grim parlour- 
maid announced that he was wanted on the 
telephone. 

“ Excuse me," he said, but Alicia still 
held his arm. 


" Who wants you?" she asked.  ''Is 
this some sort of game ? " 
"I don't know," he replied. “ You'd 


better let me go and see." 

Under the eyes of the parlourmaid she 
released his arm. 

When he lifted the receiver, he heard the 
head of his department, an extremely 
adequate man of his own age. 

"Pawle speaking," he said.  '' What 
have you been. ddfng with yourself ? ” 

“I was feeling fed-up,” said Mr. Par- 
chester, ‘‘ so I took the afternoon off.” 

" Well, we wanted you," said Mr. Pawle, 
"jn connection with those estimates for 
Tasmania.” 

“Very sorry,” said Mr. 
"What about them ? ” 

“There were one or two things that Sir 
Eric didn’t understand, and he’s going up 
north early to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. Parchester paled a little. Sir Eric 
was the distinguished engineer who was to 
be the company’s ambassador to Tasmania 
—a  bull-shouldered,  bluff-faced North- 
countryman, who had been knighted for his 
war work in the Ministry of Munitions. 
There was a moment’s pause and Mr. Pawle 
spoke again. 

" Could you arrange,” he said, ''to see 
him to-night ? ” 

" Well, as a matter of fact," said Mr. 
Parchester, “I’m taking a girl to the 
theatre and dining at Battista's at half-past 
seven.” 

There was another pause, and then, in a 
curious tone, Mr. Pawle said that Sir Eric 
would speak to him. A new and robuster 
voice filled the receiver. 

“ Good evening,” it said. “ I don’t want 
to spoil sport. But could you spare me 
half an hour ? ” 

'" At what time ? " said Mr. Parchester. 

"Sav at a quarter to seven, at the 
Quarendon Club in St. James's Street.” 

" Right you are," said Mr. Parchester. 
" TU be there." 

“Well, that's that," he thought. "I 
suppose I'm in for it." 

Then he went upstairs again. Alicia 
had disappeared. But he found her in 


Parchester. 


the drawing-room, turning over some papers. 


Emily and Miss Pond were sitting by the 
fire. He crossed the room and bade them 
good evening. 

‘I’m so sorry,” he said, '' not to be able 
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to stay. But I have to meet Sir Eric Holt 
in half an hour. And after that I’ve pro- 
mised to go to the theatre. I’m afraid, if 
you'll forgive me, I must go and dress.” 

The fire was a good one. But the room 
felt like an ice-house. He saw two pink 
spots on Miss Pond's cheeks. 

“ Oh, please don't stop," she said. No- 
body else said anything, though what they 
would say presently needed no guessing. 


O Mr. Parchester bowed and fled from 
the room, but twenty minutes later, as 
he sat in a taxi, he felt curiously elated 

and even self-confident, and with his brain 
clearer than he ever remembered it. For 
now that the battle was joined not only 
with his own family but also apparently 
with the Runcorn Electric Company, the 
gods, as it seemed to him, fresh from their 
large horizons, were lounging beside him 
thoroughly at ease. And for them, at any 
rate, neither Mr. Pawle nor Sir Eric Holt 
could hold any terrors. After all they were 
merely men. Both of them had been in 
knickerbockers at the same time as himself, 
and even Lord Runcorn, the chairman of 
the company, was a fellow-specimen of the 
human family. Even when he found himself 
confronted by all three of them in a quiet 
corner of the Quarendon smoking-room, 
Mr. Parchester felt amazingly serene, and 
shook hands with them without a tremor. 
Indeed, he liked the look of Sir Eric, and 
even Lord Runcorn, whom he had only seen 
at a distance, seemed less formidable close 
at hand, an ordinary old gentleman, polite 
and puckered. | 

“ I’m sorry to have bothered you," said 
Sir Enc. ‘ Pull up that chair. But I'm 
told you know this stuff from A to Z.” 

Well, so he did. Mr. Parchester smiled. 
That was what he had waded, to through 
infinite boredom. But now, as he leaned 
back, marsballing those myriad details, he 
could almost have forgiven them what they 
had cost him. For in answer to Sir Eric's 
rapped-out questions they trooped so wil- 
lingly to his mind that they even became 
interesting, and he expressed an idea or two 
that had occurred to him while he was 
mastering them. 

Once Mr. Pawle interrupted him. 

“ Why didn't you put that up before ? ” 
he asked. His expression was amused and 
a little perplexed. Mr. Parchester glanced 
at him. 

" Oh, I don't know," he said. " I sup- 
posed it was rather out of my beat." 

Then Lord Runcorn, who had hitherto 
remained silent, put a brief query to him 
which he answered, and Mr. Parchester, 
seeing it was twenty minutes past seven, 
rose to his feet and prepared to go. 
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“I’m awfully sorry," he said, "but I 
mustn't be late." 

Sir Eric grinned at Lord Runcorn. 

“ Quite right," he said. “ Never keep 
a woman waiting. It's one of the first 
principles of life.” 

Nevertheless he was a few minutes late, 
having delayed on his way to Battista's to 
buy a couple of stalls at the Empress 
Theatre for “The Best Girl of All.” But 
when he met Shirley she showed no signs 
of resentment, and indeed they greeted one 
another, as it seemed to him, like fellow- 
campaigners met for a brief respite after 
the first round of an engagement. 

“Well, how goes it?” she said, but 
after listening intently she merely nodded 
without remark, and told him that his 
next task was to get on with his dinner, 
which, in her opinion, was proving an 
excellent one. 

“ Best I've ever had," said Mr. Par- 
chester. '' What do you suppose has hap- 
pened to me ? ” 

Shirley gazed at him for a moment very 
wisely. 

* Well, I'll. tell you one of the things,” 
she said, smiling. '' You've stopped being 
Herbert and become Bertie.” 

Then they drove to the theatre, and at 
the end of the first act Shirley told him to 
go out and smoke, and it was while he 
was doing so, a little reluctantly, that a 
genial hand fell upon his shoulder. It 
belonged to Sir Eric, immaculate in evening 
dress. 

'" You'll be thinking I'm haunting you,” 
he said. “ But I just happened to blow in. 
And since you left me I've been worrying 
about something else. You see, somehow 
or other, these estimates have got to be cut. 
Now, what about those rail prices quoted by 
Smerdons ? ” 

They were joined by Mr. Pawle, who had 
accompanied Sir Eric to the theatre, and 
were still talking five minutes after the 
curtain had gone up. 

“ Never mind," said Sir Eric. 
rotten show. Oh, 1 forgot. 
lady with you.” 

Creeping to his seat, Mr. Parchester 
apologized to Shirley and explained in a 
whisper what had detained him. 

"'That's all right," she breathed. “I 
believe we're getting reinforcements. One 
always does, you know, in a good cause.” 

How strong they were to be, however, 
neither of them guessed till Mr. Pawle 
beckoned to him at the end of the second 
act. 

“Look here,” he said. “Sir Eric 
wants to take you to Tasmania with him. 
Can you be ready to sail on Saturday 
week ? ” 


“It’s a 
You've got a 
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It was not until a quarter to one 
that Mr. Parchester returned. 





V. 


T was not until a quarter to one that Mr. 
Parchester—at least he supposed it was 
Mr. Parchester—returned to Manchester 

Square. But his mother and sisters, even 
as he had foreseen, were still fully dressed 
and awaiting him in the drawing-room. 
It was his mother's voice that summoned 
him to enter. He sauntered in and stood 
looking at them. So these were the people, 
he thought, before whom he had always 
quailed—these four tethered and unhappy 
despots. 

'" Well," said his mother, ' and what's 

the explanation of this ? "' 

But what was it? He was blest if he 

knew. He was only conscious in them of 
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“ Well," said his mother, “ and what's the explanation of this? " 





a pathetic futility, for which he himself, 
perhaps, had been partly responsible. 

“ Yes," said Emily, '' we should like to 
hear, please.” ] 

Alicia and Edith merely sat looking at 
him. And yet he could see that something 
was creeping over them—the shadow of 
some irreparable disaster. 

He lit a cigarette. 

"Im afraid it's a bit sudden," he 
said. ‘ But I'm going to Tasmania on 


behalf of the company. I shall probably 
be away for about six months, and 
when 1 come back I'm hoping to get 
married.” 

For perhaps twelve seconds there was the 
silence of death. Then Emily spoke to him 
rather huskily. 

'" Whom are you proposing to marry ? ” 
she asked. 

" Name of Brown,” he said. “ Nobody 
important, and she hasn't any money.” 
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|. PERPLEXITIES. 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


715.—TURNING THE DIE. 


HERE is a little puzzte game that has interested me 
a good deal lately. It is played with a single die. 
The first player calls any number he chooses, from 1 
to 6, and the second player throws 
the die at hazard. Then they take 
it in turns to roll over the die in 
any direction they choose, but 
never giving it more than a quarter 
turn. The score increases as they 
proceed and the player wins who 
nramages to score 25 or force his opponent to score 
beyond 25. I will give an example game. A calls 6, 
and B happens to throw a 3 (as shown in our illus- 
tration), making the score g. Now A decides to turn 
up I, scoring 10; B turns up 3, scoring 13; A turns 
up 6, scoring 19; B turns up 3, scoring 22; A turns 
up I, scoring 23; and B turns up 2, scoring 25 
and winning. 

What call should A make in order to have the best 
chance of winning? Remember that the numbers on 
opposite sides of a correct die always sum to 7, that is, 
1—6, 2—5, 3—4. 








716.—DIGITS AND PRIMES. 


UsING the nine digits once and once only, can you 
find prime numbers (numbers that cannot be divided, 
without remainder, by any number except 1 and itsell) 
that will add up to the smallest total possible? Here 
is an example. The four prime numbers contain all 
the nine digits once and once only, and add up to 450, 
but this total can be considerably reduced. Itis quite 
an easy puzzle. 

61 
283 
47 
59 


450 





117.—STRIKING OUT STARS. 


PUT your pencil on the white star and strike out all 
the stars in the fewest possible continuous straight 
strokes, ending at the place of starting. I show one way 


of doing it in fifteen strokes, but these are too manv. 
You may go in any direction you like, but every 
turning must be made on a star. 





718.—A CHARADE. 


Two personal pronouns if you take 
And join them in due order, 

An herb will name, without mistake. 
That scents the garden border. 





719.—THE ADINCO PUZZLE. 


“ AD ” was the word the master gave to Dick, 
Who scratched his head and, looking rather thick. 
Replied, ‘‘ Hereafter it would make it stick ! ” 

* You may stay IN an hour, you stupid dunce,” 
The teacher said: * define an IN at once.” 

" I think," said Dick, with eyes upon the floor, 

“ Hereafter it would make it stick the more." 

'" Your back with that same stick I'll put in CO," 
The teacher said, “ unless this word you know ! " 
“CO!” said Dick. * To me it seems, kind master, 
Hereafter it will stick the faster ! " 





720.—PAYING THE TOLL. 


Tuts is an old puzzle, the intended answer to which 
I have never seen. What can you make of it ? 

A man had to cross a bridge where the toll was 
one penny. He hadn't a penny about him, nor anv 
silver, gold, or note, nor anything of the value oí à 
penny that he could dispense with; and he neithe! 
earned, begged, borrowed. stole, found, nor acquired 
a penny in any way whatever. Yet he paid the toil 
in coin of the realm. How did he manage it ? 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 
712.—AN AMUSING CHESS PUZZLE. 
PLaY 1. R takes Kt, ch.,1. Rtakes R ; 2. Rto B: 


ch., 2. K takes R, checkmate. Black is thus forced bv 
White to checkmate him and the game is over! Sc 


a black pawn can never be queened. 





113.—NEW WORD CHAIN. 


WAS, ASA, SAD. ADA, DAB, ABE, BEN, ENA, 
NAG, AGA, GAS, ASP, SPA, PAH, AHA, HAS, 
ASH, SHE, HER, ERA, RAP, APE, PEG, EGO. 
GOD, ODE, DEY, EYE, YEA, EAT, ATE. TEA. 
EAR, ARE, REF, E'EN, ENO, NOW, OWE, WED. 
EDE. DEN, END. Forty-three words. Asa: old 
name of a gum. Ena: Christian name. of Queen ct 
Spain. Aga: a Turkish functionary. Dev : a Turkish 


title. Ree: Portuguese money. Ede: contraction 
of Edith. Curious coincidence: “as it WAS is the 
beginning . . . world without. END.” 





714.—EQUAL PERIMETERS. 


THE six right-angled triangles having each the 
same, and the smallest possible, perimeter, 840, are 
the following: 105, 360, 375; 140. 336, 364; 168, 
315, 357 ; 210, 280, 350 ; 240, 252, 348 ; 120, 350, 370. 
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A WORLD-FAMED EMPIRE VIE W—THE GOLDEN TEMPLE, AMRITSAR, INDIA, 


She Empires Golden Rule of Health 


FF you should make a tour of our great Empire, visiting 

the family of Britons in their homes all over the world, 

and if you should look beyond those big differences 

of habit and thought 'and tradition, seeking to perceive 

' the little common. ties—something they do “the same as 

we do it at home "—you would find this : that the time- 

honoured custom of drinking a glass of ENO first thing 
every morning prevails in 'every land. 


The ‘dash of ENO" has become a household phrase 
throughout the world; the 'dash' of ENO is by every 


test the accepted rule of good health wherever Bion: go. 


Remember this of ENO: that in its journeyings throughout the world 
it is invariably the same product. There is not one kind of ENO for 
the East and another for the West; ENO is ENO the world over— 
impervious to climate, made always by the same process, composed always 
of the same ingredients. 


Remember this, too, of ENO: that to be sure of the benefts that 
ENO gives, you must always ask for ENO and see that you get it. 


 ENOS “FRUIT SALE 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 


Visitors lo the British Empire Exhibition cre cordially invited to call at the ENO Kiosk, No. I, King's Way West 
To face end o; Text. Original from 
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Y kaum NEW DETECTIVE 
solves another mystery in 


[| THE FOURTH DEGREE. 






Keeps Your 
Outfit Fit. 


A Place for Everything, 
Everything in its Place. 







This wardrobe is a splendid example of the cabinet-maker's art. The drawers and hanzers 
slide at a touch. Any article can be obtained instantly and replaced in a moment. 


What Shall 1 
| Wear To-day? 















It Holds Everything a Gentleman Requires, 
12 Suits, 6 Hats, 24 Shirts, 12 suits Underwear, 12 suits Pyjamas, 3 doz, 
each Collars, Handkerchiefs and Socks, 8 pairs Boots, Suitcase, ctc. 


THE AWLYN GENT.’S WARDROBE. THE AWLYN JUNIOR (a smaller size) 

Perfectly constructed in OAK. Light, Dark, Fumed, Height, 6ft.; width, red bins. ; 

d Antique dir 4 Gi t, 22 depth, Ie Bins. F med or 1 6 

It. 5ins.; | width, 4ít; 6ins.; t, k, 

depth, Ift. 10ins. ;- gns. Aiit» x EL gns. 
Also supplied i in Rich Mdh 26 gns. Or in Miksen 19 gns. 

SENT CARRIAGE PAID HOME. WRITE TO DESK “S” FOR PARTICULARS. 


23 STON’ 12. 
“BUREAU 5:555 


A perfect reproduction from a choice example of the gr crafts- 
manship of the Jacobean period. 2ft. 6ins. wide, made from fine-grain 
solid Oak. Fall Front, with automatic slides, full fitted desk, two 
long drawers below, antique fittings. 












Write Desk “S” for Catalogue. 


61, 62, 49, 50, 51, & 36, % 
LONDON RD., ELEPHANT & 
0 & CASTLE, LONDON, S.E.1 


THE CASH HOUSE (acing Bakerloo Tube Station.) 
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BIFFY'S FIRST SLOSH SMASHED THE GLASS ALL TO HASH. THREE MORE CLEARED 
THE WAY FOR HIM TO GO INTO THE CAGE WITHOUT CUTTING HIMSELF. 


(Ses page 332.) 
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The Rummy Affair of 


Old 


iy 


PGWODEHOUSE 


from the old tub, '' rally 
round.” 
“ Yes, sir.” 

l beamed on the man with no little geni- 
ality. I was putting in a week or two in 
Paris at the moment, and there’s something 
about Paris that always makes me feel fairly 
full of espièglerie and joie de vivre. 

"Lay out our gents medium-smart 
raiment, suitable for Bohemian revels,” I 
said. “I am lunching with an artist bloke 
on the other side of the river.” 

'" Very good, sir.” | 

'' And if anybody calls for me, Jeeves, say 
that I shall be back towards the quiet even. 
fall.” 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Biffen rang up on the 
telephone while you were in your bath.” 

“ Mr. Biffen? Good heavens!” 

Amazing how one’s always running across 
fellows in foreign cities—birds, I mean, 
whom you haven’t seen for ages and would 
have betted weren't anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Paris was the last place where 
I should have expected to find old Biffy 
popping up. There was a time when he 
and I had been lads about town together, 
lunching and dining together practically 
every day ; but:some eighteen months back 
his old godmother had died and left him 
that place in Herefordshire, and he had 
retired there to wear gaiters and prod cows 
in the ribs and generally be the country 
gentleman and landed proprietor. Since 
then I had hardly seen him. 

'" Old Biffy in Paris? What’s he doing 
here ? ” 

" He did not confide in me, sir," said 
Jeeves—a trifle frostily, I thought. It 
sounded somehow as if he didn't like Biffy. 
And yet they had always been matey 
enough in the old days. 

“ Where's he staying ? "' 

Vol. Ixvitl.—22. 


J EEVES,” I said, emerging 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
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" At the Hotel Avenida, Rue 
du Colisée, sir. He informed 
me that he was about to take 
a walk and would call this afternoon." 

“ Well, if he comes when I'm out, tell 
him to wait. And now, Jeeves, mes gants, 
mon chapeau, et le whangee de monsieur. I 
must be popping.” 

It was such a corking day and I had so 
much time in hand that near the Sorbonne 
I stopped my cab, deciding to walk the rest 
of the way. And I had hardly gone three 
steps and a half when there on the pave- 
ment before me stood old Biffy in person. 
If I had completed the last step I should 
have rammed him. 

" Biffy!” I cried. '" Well, well, well!" 

He peered at me in a blinking kind of 
way, rather like one of his Herefordshire 
cows prodded unexpectedly while lunching. 

'" Bertie!” he gurgled, in a devout sort 
of tone. “ Thank God!” He clutched my 
arm. '' Don't leave me, Bertie. I’m lost.” 

“ What do you mean, lcst ? ” 

“I came out for a walk and suddenly 
discovered after a mile or two that I didn't 
know where on earth I was. I've been 
wandering round in circles for hours." 

" Why didn't you ask the way ? " 

"I can't speak a word of French." 

“Well, why didn’t you call a taxi?” 

“I suddenly discovered I'd left all my 
money at my hotel." 

'" You could have taken a cab and paid 
it when you got to the hotel.” 

‘Yes, but suddenly I discovered, dash 
it, that I'd forgotten its name.”’ 

And there in a nutshell you have Charles 
Edward Biffen. As vague and woollen- 
headed a blighter as ever bit a sandwich. 
Goodness knows—and my Aunt Agatha will 
bear me out in this—I'm no master-mind 
myself; but compared with Biffy I'm one 
of the great thinkers of all time. 
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"Id give a shilling,” said Biffy, wist- 
fully, "to know the name of that hotel." 

“ You can owe it me. Hotel Avenida, 
Rue du Colisée.” 

" Bertie! This is uncanny. 
deuce did you know ? ” 

“That was the address you left with 
Jeeves this morning." 

" So it was. I had forgotten." 

“ Well, come along and have a drink, 
and then I'll put you in a cab and send you 
home. I’m engaged for lunch, but I've 
plenty of time." 

We drifted to one of the eleven cafés 
which jostled each other along the street 
and I ordered restoratives. 

“ What on earth are you doing in Paris ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Bertie, old man,” said Biffy, solemnly, 
'" I came here to try and forget." 

“ Well, you've certainly succeeded." 

'" You don’t understand. The fact is, 
Bertie, old lad, my heart is broken. I'll 
tell you the whole story." 

" No, I say!" I protested. But he was 
off. 

“Last year," said Biffy, '" I buzzed over 
to Canada to do a bit of salmon fishing.” 

I ordered another. If this was going to 
be a fish-story, I needed stimulants. 

“ On the liner going to New York I met 
a girl.” Biffy made a sort of curious gulping 
noise not unlike a bulldog trying to swallow 
half a cutlet in a hurry so as to be ready for 
the other half. “ Bertie, old man, I can't 
describe her. I simply can't describe her.” 


How the 


HIS was all to the good. 
“She was wonderful! We used to 
walk on the boat-deck after dinner. 
She was on the stage. At least, sort of.” 

“ How do you mean, sort of ? ” 

“Well, she had worked with a concert 
party and posed for artists and been a 
mannequin in a big dressmaker's and all 
that sort of thing, don't you know," said 
Biffy, vaguely. ‘‘ Anyway, she had saved 
up a few pounds and was on her way to see 
if she could get a job in New York. She 
told me all about herself. Her father ran a 
milk-walk in Clapham. Or it may have 
been Cricklewood. 
a milk-walk or a boot-shop.”’ 

'" Easily confused.” 

" What I'm trying to make you under- 
stand," said Biffy, ''is that she came of 
good, sturdv, respectable middle-class stock. 
Nothing flashy about her. The sort of wife 
any man might have been proud of.” 

“ Well, whose wife was she? ” 

'" Nobody's. That's the whole point of 
the story. I wanted her to be mine, and I 
lost her.” 

" Had a quarrel, you mean ? " 
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" No, I don't mean we had a quarrel. 
I mean I literally lost her. The last I ever 
saw of her was in the Customs sheds at New 
York. We were behind a pile of trunks, 
and I had just asked her to be my wife, 
and she had just said she would and every- 
thing was perfectly splendid, when a most 
offensive blighter in a peaked cap came up 
to talk about some cigarettes which he had 
found at the bottom of my trunk and which 
I had forgotten to declare. It was getting 
pretty late by then, for we hadn't docked 
tilabout ten-thirty, so I told Mabel to go 
on to her hotel and I would come round next 
day and take her to lunch. And since then 
I haven't set eyes on her." 

" You mean she wasn't at the hotel ? ”’ 

" Probably she was. But ” 

“ You don’t mean you never turned up ? ” 

" Bertie, old man," said Biffy, in an over- 
wrought kind of way, ‘for Heaven’s sake 





don't keep trying to tell me what I mean 


and what I don't mean! Let me tell this 
my own way, or I shall get all mixed up 
and have to go back to the beginning." 

" Tell it your own way," I said, hastily. 

“ Well, then, to put it in a word, Bertie, 
I forgot the name of the hotel. By the 
time I'd done half an hour's heavy explain- 
ing about those cigarettes my mind was a 
blank. I had an idea I had written the 
name down somewhere, but I couldn't have 
done, for it wasn't on any of the papers in 
my pocket. No, it was no good. She was 
one.” 

“ Why didn’t you make inquiries ? ”’ 

" Well, the fact is, Bertie, I had forgotten 
her name.” 

“ Oh, no, dash it!” I said. This seemed 
a bit too thick even for Biffy. '' How could 
you forget her name? Besides, vou told 
it me a moment ago. Muriel or something.” 

'" Mabel," corrected Biffy, coldly. * It 
was her surname I'd forgotten. So I gave 
it up and went to Canada." 

" But half a second," I said. You 
must have told her your name. I mean, 
if you couldn't trace her, she could trace 
you.” 

‘Exactly. That's what makes it all 
seem so infernally hopeless. She knows 
my name and where I live and everything, 
but I haven't heard a word from her. I 
suppose, when I didn't turn up at the hotel, 
she took it that that was my way of hinting 
delicately that I had changed my mind and 
wanted to call the thing off.” 

"I suppose so," I said. There didn't 
seem anything else to suppose. '' Well, 
the only thing to do is to whizz around and 
trv to heal the wound, what? How about 
dinner to-night, winding up at the Abbaye, 
or one of those places ? ”’ 

Biffy shook his head. 
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'" It wouldn't be any good. I've tried it. 
Besides, I'm leaving on the four o'clock 
train. I have a dinner engagement to- 
morrow with a man who's nibbling at that 
house of mine in Herefordshire.” 

“ Oh, are you trying to sell that place ? 
I thought you liked it.” 

"Idid. But the idea of going on living 
in that great, lonely barn of a house after 
what has happened 
appals me, Bertie. 
So when Sir Rode- 
rick Glossop came 
along i: 

"Sir Roderick ~ z- 
Glossop! Ycudon't 
mean the loony- 
doctor ? ” 

“The great nerve 
specialist, yes. 
Why, do you know 
him?” 

It was a warm day, 
but I shivered. 

“I was engaged to 
his daughter for a weck 
or two," I said, in a 
hushed voice. The 
memory of that narrcw 
squeak always made me 
feel faint. 

" Has he a daughter ? ” 
said Biffy, absently. 

"Hehas. Let me tell you 
all about——-"' 

" Not just now, old man," 
said Biffy, getting up. “I 
ought to be going back to my 
hotel to see about my packing." 

Which, after I had listened to 
his story, struck me as pretty 
low-down. However, the longer 
you live, the more you realize that 
the good old sporting spirit of give- 
and-take has practically died out in 
our midst. So I boosted him into a cab 
and went off to lunch. 















T can't have been more than ten days 
after this that I received a nasty shock 
while getting outside my morning tea 

and toast. The English papers had arrived, 
and Jeeves was just drifting out of the 
room after depositing The Times by my 
bedside, when, as I idly turned the pages 
in search of the sporting scction, a para- 
graph leaped out and hit me squarely in the 
eyeball. 

As follows :— 


FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES. 
Mn. C. E. BIFFEN AND Miss GLossoP. 


The engagement is announced between 
Charles Edward, only son of the late Mr. 
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E. C. Biffen, and Mrs. Biffen, of 11, Penslow 
Square, Mayfair, and Honoria Jane Louise, 
only daughter of Sir Roderick and Lady 
Glossop, of 6b, Harley Street, W. 


“Great Scott ! ” I exclaimed. 

“Sir? ” said Jeeves, turning at the door. 

“ Jeeves, you remember Miss Glossop ? ” 

“ Very vividly, sir.” y 

“ She's engaged to Mr. Biffen ! ” 

“Indeed, sir ? ” said Jeeves. And, with 
notanother word, he slid out. The blighter’s 
calra amazed and shocked me. It seemed to 
indicate that there must be a horrible streak 


" He did rot confide in me, sir,” said 
Jeeves—a trifle frostily, I thought. 


of callousness in him. I mean to say, it 


wasn't as if he didn't know Honoria 
Glossop. 
I read the paragraph again. A peculiar 


feeling it gave me. I don't know if you have 
ever experienced the sensation of seeing the 
announcement of the engagement of a pal 
of yours to a girl whom you were only saved 
from marrying yourself by the skin of your 
teeth. Itinduces a sort of— well, it's difficult 
to describe it exactly ; but I should imagine 
a fellow would fel much the same if he 
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happened to be strolling through the jungle 
with a boyhood chum and met a tigress or 
a jaguar, or what not, and managed to shin 
up a tree, and looked down and saw the 
friend of his youth vanishing into the under- 
growth in the animal's slavering jaws. 
A sort of profound, prayerful relief, if you 
know what I mean, blended at the same 
time with a pang of pity. What I'm driving 
at is that, thankful as I was that I hadn't 
had to marry Honoria myself, I was sorry 
to see a real good chap like old Biffy copping 
it. I sucked down a spot of tea and began 
to brood over the business. 

Of course, there are probably fellows in 
the world—tough, hardy blokes with strong 
chins and glittering eyes—who could get 
engaged to this Glossop menace and like 
it; but I knew perfectly well that Biffy 
was not one of them.  Honoria, you see, is 
one of those robust, dynamic girls with the 
muscles of a welter-weight and a laugh 
like a squadron of cavalry charging over 
a tin bridge. A beastly thing to have to 
face over the breakfast table. Brainy, more- 
over. The sort of girl who reduces you to 
pulp with sixteen sets of tennis and a few 
rounds of golf and then comes down to dinner 
as fresh as a daisy, expecting you to take 
an intelligent interest in Freud. If I had 
been engaged to her another week, her old 
father would have had one more patient 
on his books; and Biffy is much the same 
quiet sort of peaceful, inoffensive bird as 
me. I was shocked, I tell you, shocked. 

And, as I was saying, the thing that 
shocked me most was Jeeves’s frightful lack 
of proper emotion. The man happening to 
trickle in at this juncture, I gave him one 
more chance to show some human sym- 
pathy. 

'" You got the name correctly, didn’t you, 
Jeeves ? ” I said. ‘‘ Mr. Biffen is going to 
marry Honoria Glossop, the daughter of 
the old boy with the egg-like head and the 
eyebrows.” 

'" Yes, sir. Which suit would you wish 
me to lay out this morning ? " 

And this, mark you, from the man who, 
when I was engaged to the Glossop, strained 
every fibre in his brain to extricate me. 
It beat me. I couldn't understand it. 

“The blue with the red twill,” I said, 
coldly. My manner was marked, and I 
meant him to see that he had disappointed 
me sorely. 


BOUT a week later I went back to 
London, and scarcely had I got 
settlel in the old flat when  Biffy 

blew in. One glance was enough to tell 
me that the poisoned wound had begun 
to fester. The man did not look 
bright. No, there was no getting away 
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from it, not bright. He had that kind of 
stunned, glassy expression which I used to 
see on my own face in the shaving-mirror 
during my brief engagement to the Glossop 
pestilence. However, if you don't want to 
be one of the What Is Wrong With This 
Picture brigade, you must observe the 
conventions, so I shook his hand as warmly 
as I could. 

“ Well, well, old man," I said. 
gratulations.”’ 

“ Thanks,” said Biffy, wanly, and thcre 
was rather a weighty silence. 

“ Bertie,” said Biffy, after the silence had 
lasted about three minutes. 


'* Con- 


“ Hullo?” 

"Isit really true... ?" 

“What ? ” 

"Oh, nothing," said Biffy, and con- 


versation languished again. After about a 
minute and a half he came to the surface 
once more. 

“ Bertie.” 

“ Still here, old thing. What is it?” 

“ I say, Bertie, is it really true that you 
were once engaged to Honoria ? ” 

“Tt is.” 

Biffy coughed. 

" How did you get out—I mean, what 


. was the nature of the tragedy that pre- 


vented the marriage ? ” 

‘‘ Jeeves worked it. He thought out the 
entire scheme.” 

"I think, before I go,” said Biffy, thought- 
fully, "Ill just step into the kitchen and 
have a word with Jeeves.” 

I felt that the situation called for com- 
plete candour. 

“ Biffy, old egg," I said, “as man to 
man, do you want to oil out of this thing ? " 

'" Bertie, old cork,” said Biffy, earnestly, 
“as one friend to another, I do.” 

“Then why the dickens did you ever 
get into it?” 

“ I don't know. Why did you? " 

“ T—well, it sort of happened." 

'" And it sort of happened with me. You 
know how it is when your heart's broken. 
A kind of lethargy comes over vou. You 
get absent-minded and cease to exercisé 
proper precautions, and the first thing vou 
know vou're for it. I don't know how it 
happened, old man, but there it is. And what 
1 want you to tell me is, what's the pro- 
cedure ? "' 

‘‘ You mean, how does a fellow edge out?” 

‘Exactly. I don't want to hurt any- 
body's feelings, Bertie, but I cant go 
through with this thing. The shot is not cn 
the board. For about a day and a half I 
thought it might be all right, but now—— 
You remember that laugh of hers ? ”’ 

“Ido.” 

‘Well, there's that, and then all this 





business of never 
letting a fellow 
alone—improving 
his mind and so 
forth P 

"I know. I 
know.” 

“Very well, 
then. What do 
you recommend ? 
What did you 
mean when you 
said that Jeeves 
worked a scheme?” 

* Well, vou see, 
old Sir Roderick, 
who's a loony- 
doctor and nothing 
but a loony-doctor, 
however much you 
may call him a 
nerve specialist, 
discovered that 
there was a modi- 
cum of insanity 
in my family. 
Nothing serious. 
Just one of my 
uncles. Used to 
keep rabbits in his 
bedroom. And the 
old boy came to 
lunch here to give 
me the once-over, 
and Jeeves ar- 
ranged matters so 
that he went away 
firmly convinced 
that I was off my 
onion.” 

"lI see,” said . 
Biffy, thoughtfully. ''The trouble is there 
isn't any insanity in my family." 

“ None? ” 

It seemed to me almbdst incredible that a 
fellow could be such a perfect chump as dear 
old Biffy without a bit of assistance. 

" Not a loony on the list," he said, 
gloomily. “ It’s just like my luck. The old 
boy’s coming to lunch with me to-morrow, 
no doubt to test me as he did you. And I 
never felt saner in my life.” 

I thought for a moment. The idea of 
meeting Sir Roderick again gave me a 
cold shivery feeling; but when there is a 
chance of helping a pal we Woosters have 
no thought of self. 

“ Look here, Biffy,” I said, “ I'll tell you 
what. I'l roll up for that lunch. It may 
easily happen that when he finds you are a 
pal of mine he will forbid the banns right 
away and no more questions asked.” 

“ Something in that," said Biffy, brighten- 
ing. “ Awfully sporting of you, Bertie.” 
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“Well, well, old man," I said. “ Congratulations." 
“ Thanks,” said Biffy, wanly, and there was rather a weighty silence. 


“ Oh, not at all," I said. 
while I'll consult Jeeves. Put the whole 
thing up to him and ask his advice. He’s 
never failed me yet. All brain, that chap. 
His head sticks out at the back and he feeds 
entirely on fish." 

Biffy pushed off, a good deal braced, and I 
went into the kitchen. 

“ Jeeves,” I said, “I want your help 
once more. I've just been having a painful 
interview with Mr. Biffen.” 

“ Indeed, sir? " 

‘It’s like this," I said, and told him the 
whole thing. 

It was remmy, but I could feel him 
freezing from the start. As a rule, when I 
call Jeeves into conference on one of these 
little problems, he's all sympathy and 
bright ideas; but not to-day. 

'' I fear, sir," he said, when I had finished, 
“it is hardly my place to intervene in a 
private matter affecting S 

“ Oh, come!” 


‘“ And mean- 
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" No, sir. It would be taking a liberty.’’ 

" Jeeves,” I said, tackling the blighter 
squarely, " what have you got against old 
Biffy ? ” 

“I, sir?” a 

" Yes, you." 

" I assure you, sir! " 

“ Oh, well, if you don't want to chip in 
and save a fellow-creature, I suppose I can't 
make you. But let me tell you this. I 
am now going back to the sitting-room, and 
l am going to put in some very tense 
thinking. You'l look pretty silly when I 
come and tell you that I've got Mr. Biffen 
out of the soup without your assistance. 
Extremely silly you'll look.” 


'" Yes, sir. Shall I bring you a whisky- 
and-soda, sir? ” 
'" No. Coffee! Strong and black. And 


if anybody wants to see me, tell 'em that 
I'm busy and can't be disturbed.” 

An hour later I rang the bell. 

‘* Jeeves,” I said with hauteur. 

'" Yes, sir?" 

“ Kindly ring Mr. Biffen up on the 'phone 
and say that Mr. Wooster presents his com- 
pliments and that he has got it." 


WAS feeling more than a little pleased 

with myself next morning as I strolled 

round to Biffy’s. As a rule the bright 
ideas you get overnight hav- a trick of 
not seeming quite so frightfully fruity 
when you examine them by the light of 
day; but this one looked as good at 
breakfast as it had done before dinner. I 
examined it narrowly from every angle, 
and I didn't see how it could fail. 

A few days before, my Aunt Emily’s son 
Harold had celebrated his sixth birthday ; 
and, being up against the necessity of 
weighing in with a present of some kind, 
I had happened to see in a shop in the 
Strand a rather sprightly little gadget, well 
calculated in my opinion to amuse the child 
and endear him to one and all. It was a 
bunch of flowers in a sort of holder ending 
in an ingenious bulb attachment which, 
when pressed, shot about a pint and a half 
of pure spring water into the face of anyone 
who was ass enough to sniff at it. It seemed 
to me just the thing to please the growing 
mind of a kid of six, and I had rolled round 
with it. 

But when I got to the house I found Harold 
sitting in the midst of a mass of gifts so 
luxurious and costly that I simply hadn't 
the crust to contribute a thing that had set 
me back a mere elevenpence-ha'penny ; so 
with rare presence of mind—for we Woosters 
can think quick on occasion—I wrenched my 
Uncle James's card off a toy aeroplane, 
substituted my own, and trousered the 
squirt, which I took away with me. It had 
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bcen lying around in my flat ever since, and 
it seemed to me that the time had come to 
send it into action. 

" Well?" said Biffy, anxiously, as I 
curveted into his sitting-room. 

The poor old bird was looking prettv 
green about the gills. I recognized the 
symptoms. Ihadfelt much the same myself 
when waiting for Sir Roderick to turn up and 
lunch with me. How the deuce people who 
have anything wrong with their nerves can 
bring themselves to chat with that man, I 
can't imagine; and yet he has the largest 
practice in London. Scarcely a day passes 
without his having to sit on somebody s 
head and ring for the attendant to bring the 
strait-waistcoat : and his outlook on life 
has become so jaundiced through constant 
association with coves who are picking straws 
out of their hair that I was convinced that 
Biffy had merely got to press the bulb and 
nature would do the rest. 

So I patted him on the shoulder and said : 
“ It’s all right, old man ! ” 

" What does Jeeves suggest? " asked 
Biffy, eagerly. 

" Jeeves doesn't suggest anything." 

“ But you said it was all right.” 

" Jeeves isn't the only thinker in the 
Wooster home, my lad. I have taken over 
your little problem, and I can tell you at 
once that I have the situation well in hand." 

“ You? " said Biffy. 

His tone was far from flattering. It 
suggested a lack of faith in my abilities, and 
my view was that an ounce of demonstration 
would be worth a ton of explanation. I 
shoved the bouquet at him. 

“ Are you fond of flowers, Biffy ? ” I said. 

"Eh?" 

.'" Smell these.” 

Biffy extended the old beak in a careworn 
sort of way, and I pressed the bulb as per 
printed instructions on the label. 

I do like getting my money's-worth. 
Elevenpence-ha'penny the thing had cost 
me, and it would have been cheap at double. 
The advertisement on the outside of the 
box had said that its effects were '' inde- 
scribably ludicrous,” and I can testify that 
it was no over-statement. Poor old Biffy 
leaped three feet in the air and smashed a 
small table. 

“ There! " I said. 

The old egg was a trifle incoherent at first, ` 
but he found words fairly soon and began 
to express himself with a good deal of 
warmth. 

'" Calm yourself, laddie,"' 
paused for breath. ‘‘ It was no mere jest to 
pass an idle hour. It was a demonstration. 
Take this, Biffy, with an old friend's blessing, 
refill the bulb, shove it into Sir Roderick 5 
face, press firmly, and leave the rest to him. 


I said, as he 
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Poor old Biffy leaped three feet in the air and smashed a small table. 


I'll guarantee that in something under three 
seconds the idea will have dawned on him 
chat you are not required in his family.” 

Biffy stared at me. 

" Are you suggesting that I squirt Sir 
Roderick ? ” 

" Absolutely. Squirt him good. 
as you have never squirted before.” 

“ But 4 

He was still yammering at me in a feverish 
sort of way when there was a ring at the 
: front-door bell. 

' .'" Good Lord ! ” cried Biffy, quivering like 
a jelly. '' There he is. Talk to him while I 
go and change my shirt.” 

I had just time to refill the bulb and shove 
it beside Biffy's plate, when the door opened 
and Sir Roderick came in. I was picking up 
the fallen table at the moment, and he 
started talking brightly to my back. 

'" Good afternoon. I trust I am not 
Mr. Wooster ! ” 


Squirt 
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I’m bound to say I was not feeling entirely 
at my ease. There is something about the 
man that is calculated to strike terror into 
the stoutest heart. If ever there was a 
bloke at the very mention of whose name it 
would be excusable for people to tremble 
like aspens, that bloke is Sir Roderick 
Glossop. He has an enormous bald head, 
all the hair which ought to be on it seeming 
to have run into his eyebrows, and his eyes 
go through you like a couple of Death Rays. 

" How are you, how are you, how are 
you ? " I said, overcoming a slight desire to 
leap backwards out of the window. “ Long 
time since we met, what ? ” 

“Nevertheless, I remember you most 
distinctly, Mr. Wooster.” 

“ That’s fine," I said. “ Old Biffy asked 
me to come and join you in mangling a bit 
of lunch." 

He waggled the eyebrows at me. 

“ Are you a friend of Charles Biffen ? ” 
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" Oh, rather. 
years.” 

He drew in his breath sharply, and I 
could see that Biffy’s stock had dropped 
several points. His eye fell on the floor, 
which was strewn with things that had 
tumbled off the upset table. 

“ Have you had an accident ? ” he said. 

" Nothing serious," I explained. ‘ Old 
Biffy had some sort of fit or seizure just now 
«nd knocked over the table.” 

"Aft!" 

“ Or seizure." 

'" [s he subject to fits ? "' 

I was about to answer, when Biffy hurried 
in. He had forgotten to brush his hair, 
which gave him a wild look, and I saw the 
old boy direct a keen glance at him. It 
seemed to me that what you might call the 
preliminary spade-work had been most 
satisfactorily attended to and that the 
success of the good old bulb could be in no 
doubt whatever. 

Biffy's man came in with the nose-bags 
and we sat down to lunch. 


Been friends for years and 


T looked at first as though the meal was 
going to be one of those complete frosts 
which occur from time to time in the 

career of a constant luncher-out. Biffy, a 
very C-3 host, contributed nothing to the 
feast of reason and flow of soul beyond 
an occasional hiccup, and every time I 
started to pull a nifty, Sir Roderick swung 
round on me with such a piercing stare that 
it stopped me in my tracks. Fortunately, 
however, the second course consisted of a 
chicken íricassee of such outstanding ex- 
cellence that the old boy, after wolfing a 
plateful, handed up his dinner-pail fcr a 
s»cond instalment and became almost genial. 

'" | am here this afternoon, Charles," he 

sail, with what practically amounted to 
bonhomie, “on what I might describe as a 
mission. Yes, a mission. This is most 
excellent chicken." 

“ Glad you like it," mumbled old Biffy. 
" Singularly toothsome,'' said Sir Roderick, 

pronging another half ounce. “ Yes, as I 
was saying, a mission. You young fellows 
nowadays are, I know, content to live in the 
centre of the most wonderful metropolis the 
werld has seen, blind and indifferent to its 
many marvels. I should be prepared—were 
I a betting man, which I am not—to wager 
a considerable sum that you have never in 
your life visited even so historic a spot as 
Westminster Abbey. Am I right? " 

Biffy gurgled something about always 

having meant to. 

“ Nor the Tower of London ? " 

No, nor the Tower of London. 

‘And there exists at this very moment, 

not twenty minutes by cab from Hyde Park 
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Corner, the most supremely abscrbing and 
educational collection of objects, both 
animate and inanimate, gathered from the 
four corners of the Empire, that has ever 
been assembled in England's history. I 
allude to the British Empire Exhibition 
now situated at Wembley.” 

"Leslie Henson told me one about 
Wembley yesterday," I said, to help on the 
cheery flow of conversation. “ Stop me if 
vou've heard it before. Chap goes up to 
deaf chap outside the exhibition and savs. 
‘Is this Wembley?’ ‘Hey?’ says deat 
chap. ‘Is this Wembley?’ says chap. 
'Hey?'saysdeafchap. ‘Isthis Wembley : ' 
says chap. ‘ No, Thursday,’ says deaf chap. 
Ha, ha, I mean, what ?.'" 

The merry laughter froze on my lips. 
Sir Roderick sort of just waggled an eve- 
brow in my direction and I saw that it 
was back to the basket for Bertram. I never 
met a man who had such a knack of making 
a fellow feel like a waste-product. 

'" Have you yet paid a visit to Wembley, 
Charles ? " he asked. '" No? Precisely as 
I suspected. Well, that is the mission on 
which I am here this afternoon. Honoria 
wishes me to take you to Wembley. She 
says it will broaden your mind, in which 
view I am at one with her. We will start 
immediately after luncheon.” 

Biffy cast an imploring lock at me. 

“ You'll come too, Bertie ? ” 

There was such agony in his eyes that 1 
only hesitated for a second. A pal is a pal. 
Besides, I felt that, if only the bulb ful- 
filled the high expectations I had formed of 
it, the merry expedition would be cancelled 
in no uncertain manner. 

'" Oh, rather,’ I said. 

“ We must not trespass on Mr. Wooster's 
good nature," said Sir Roderick, looking 
pretty puff-faced. 

“Oh, that’s all right," I said. “ I've 
been meaning to go to the good old exhi- 
bish fcr a long time. PI slip home and 
change my clothes and pick you up here in 
my car." 

There was a silence. Biffy seemed too 
relieved at the thought of not having to 
spend the afternoon alone with Sir Roderick 
to be capable of speech, and Sir Roderick 
was registering silent disapproval. And 
then he caught sight of the bouquet by 
Biffy's plate. 

" Ah, flowers," he said. ‘Sweet peas, if 
I am not in error. A charming plant, pleasing 
alike to the eye and the nose."  - 

I caught Biffy's eye across the table. It 
was bulging, and a strange light shone in it. 

“ Are you fond of flowers, Sir Roderick ? " 
he croaked. 

“ Extremely." 

“ Smell these." 
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Sir Roderick dipped his head and sniffed. 
Biffy’s fingers closed slowly over the bulb. 
I shut my eyes and clutched the table. 

“ Very pleasant,". I heard Sir Roderick 
sav. ‘‘ Very pleasant indeed." 

I opened my eyes, and there was Biffy 
leaning back in his chair with a ghastly look, 
and the bouquet on the cloth beside him. I 
realized what had happened. In that supreme 
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you be requiring me for the remainder of 
the afternoon, sir?” 

"No. I'm going to Wembley. I iust 
came back to change and get the car. 
Produce some fairly durable garments 
which can stand getting squashed by the 
many-headed, Jeeves, and then 'phone to 
the garage." 

“Very good, sir. The grey cheviot lounge 





I opened my eyes, and there was Biffy leaning back in his duis with a ghastly look. 


crisis of his life, with his whole happiness 
depending on a mere pressure of the fingers, 
Biffv, the poor spineless fish, had lost his 
nerve. My closely-reasoned scheme had 
gone phut. 


niums in the sitting-room window-box 

when I got home. 

" They make a very nice display, sir," 
he said, cocking a paternal eye at the 
things. 

“ Don't talk to me about flowers,” I said. 
“ Jeeves, I know now how a general feels 
when he plans out some great scientific 
movement and his troops let him down at 
the eleventh hour.” 

“ Indeed, sir ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, and told him what had 
happened. 

He listened thoughtfully. 

“ A somewhat vacillating and changeable 
young gentleman, Mr. Biffen,” was his 
comment when I had finished. “ Would 


J'am was fooling about with the gera- 
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will, I fancy, be suitable. Would it be too 
much if I asked you to give me a seat in the 
car, sir ? I had thought of going to Wembley 
myself this afternoon.” 

“Eh? Oh, all right.” 

“ Thank you very much, sir.” 

I got dressed, and we drove round to 
Biffy’s flat. Biffy and Sir Roderick got in 
at the back and Jeeves climbed into the 
front seat next to me. Biffy looked so ill- 
attuned to an afternoon's pleasure that my 
heart bled for the blighter and I made one 
last attempt to appeal to Jeeves’s better 
feelings. 

"I must say, Jeeves,” 
dashed disappointed in you." 

“Tam sorry to hear that, sir." 

“Well, I am. Dashed disappointed. I do 
think you might rally round. Did you see 
Mr. Biffen’s face? " 

“Yes, sir." 

“Well, then.” 

“If you will pardon my saying so, sir, 
Mr. Biffen has surely only himself to thank 


I said, ‘‘ I'm 
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if he has entered upon matrimonial obli- 
gations which do not please him." 

" You're talking absolute rot, Jeeves. 
You know as well as I do that Honoria 
Glossop is an Act of God. You might just 
as well blame a fellow for getting run over 
by a truck." 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Absolutely yes. Besides, the poor ass 
wasn’t in a condition to resist. He told me 
all about it. He had lost the only girl 
he had ever loved, and you know what a 
man’s like when that happens to him.” 

“ How was that, sir ? ” 

“ Apparently he fell in love with some 
girl on the boat going over to New York, 
and they parted at the Customs sheds, 
arranging to meet next day at her hotel. 
Well, you know what Biffy’s like. He forgets 
his own name half the time. He never 
made a note of the address, and it passed 
clean out of his mind. He went about in 
a sort of trance, and suddenly woke up 
to find that he was engaged to Honoria 
Glossop.” 

“ I did not know of this, sir.” 

“ I don’t suppose anybody knows of it 
except me. He told me when I was in 
Par:s.”’ 

“ I should have supposed it would have 
been feasible to make inquiries, sir." 

“That’s what I said. But he had for- 
gotten her name." 

“That sounds remarkable, sir.” 

“I said that, too. But it's a fact. All 
he remembered was that her Christian name 
was Mabel. Well, you can't go scouring 
New York for a girl named Mabel, what ? ” 

“ I appreciate the difficulty, sir.” 

'* Well, there it is, then.” 

“ I see, sir." 

We had got into a mob of vehicles outside 
the Exhibition by this time, and, some 
tticky driving being indicated, I had to 
suspend the conversation. We parked our- 
selves eventually and went in. Jeeves 
drifted away, and Sir Roderick took charge 
of the expedition. He headed for the Palace 
of Industry, with Biffy and myself trailing 
behind. 

Well, you know, I have never been much 
of a lad for exhibitions. The citizenry in 
the mass always rather puts me off, and after 
I have been shuffling along with the multi- 
tude for a quarter of an hour or so I feel 
as if I were walking on hot bricks. About 
this particular binge, too, there seemed 
to me a lack of what you might call human 
interest. I mean to say, millions of people, 
no doubt, are so constituted that they scream 
with joy and excitement at the spectacle 
of a stuffed porcupine-fish or a glass jar of 
seeds from Western Australia—but not 
Bertram. No; if you will take the word 
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of one who would not deceive you, not 
Bertram. By the time we had tottered 
out of the Gold Coast village and were 
working towards the Palace of Machinery, 
everything pointed to my shortly executing 
a quiet sneak in the direction of that rather 
jolly Planters’ Bar in the West Indian sec- 
tion. Sir Roderick had whizzed us past 
this at a high rate of speed, it touching no 
chord in him; but I had been able to 
observe that there was a sprightly sports- 
man behind the counter mixing things out 
of bottles and stirring them up with a stick 
in long glasses that seemed to have ice in 
them, and the urge came upon me to see 
more of this man. I was about to drop 
away from the main body and become a 
straggler, when something pawed at my 
coat-sleeve. It was Biffy, and he had the 
air of one who has had about sufficient. 

There are certain moments in life when 
words are not needed. I looked at Biffy, 
Biffy looked at me. A perfect understanding 
linked our two souls. 
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Three minutes later we had joined the 
Planters. 


HAVE never been in the West Indies, but 

I am in a position to state that in certain 

of the fundamentals of life they are streets 
ahead of our European civilization. The 
man behind the counter, as kindly a bloke 
as I ever wish to meet, seemed to guess our 
requirements the moment we hove in view. 
Scarcely had our elbows touched the wood 
before he was leaping to and fro, bringing 
down a new bottle with each leap. A planter, 
apparently, does not consider he has had a 
drink unless it contains at least seven ingre- 
dients, and I’m not saying, mind you, that 
he isn’t right. The man behind the bar 
told us the things were called Green Swizzles ; 
and, if ever I marry and have a son, Green 
Swizzle Wooster is the name that will go 
down on the register, in memory of the day 
his father’s life was saved at Wembley. 

After the third, Biffy breathed a contented 
sigh. 

'" Where do you think Sir Roderick is ? " 
he said. 

'" Biffy, old thing," 
“Tm not worrying." 

'" Bertie, old bird," said Biffy, 
I." 

He sighed again, and broke a long silence 
by asking the man for a straw. 

“ Bertie,” he said, “ I've just remembered 
something rather rummy. You know 
Jeeves ? " 

I said I knew Jeeves. 

'* Well, a rather rummy incident occurred 
as we were going into this place. Old 


I replied, frankly, 
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Jeeves sidled up to me and said something 
rather rummy. You'll never guess what it 
was." 

"No. Idon't believe I ever shall." 

4 Jeeves said," proceeded Biffy, earnestly, 
“and I am quoting his very words—Jeeves 
said, ‘Mr. Biffen ’—addressing me, you 
understand ——" 

" I understand." 

** * Mr. Biffen,’ he said, ‘I strongly advise 
vou to visit the UU 

“The what ? " I asked, as he paused. 

" Bertie, old man," said Biffy, deeply 
concerned, '' I've absolutely forgotten ! "' 

I stared at the man. 

“What I can't understand," I said, “is 
how you manage to run that Herefordshire 
place of yours for a day. How on earth 
do you remember to milk the cows and give 
the pigs their dinner ? " 

“ Oh, that's all right! There are divers 
blokcs about the  places—hirelings and 
menials, you know—who look after all that.” 

“Ah!” I said. ' Well, that being so, 
let us have one more Green Swizzle, and 
then hey for the Amusement Park." 





HEN I indulged in those few rather 
bitter words about exhibitions, it 

must be distinctly understood that 

I was not alluding to what you might 
call the more earthy portion of these 
cunous places. I yield to no man in my 
approval of those institutions where on 
payment of a shiling you are permitted 
to slide down a slippery run-way sitting 
on a mat. I love the Jiggle-Joggle, and I 
am prepared to take on all and sundry at 
Skee Ball for money, stamps, or Brazil nuts. 
But, joyous reveller as I am on these 
occasions, I was simply not in it with old 
Biffy. Whether it was the Green Swizzles 
or merely the relief of being parted from Sir 
Roderick, I don't know, but Biffy flung 
himself into the pastimes of the proletariat 
with a zest that was almost frightening. 
I could hardly drag him away from the 
Whip, and as for the Switchback, he looked 
like spending the rest of his life on it. I 
managed to remove him at last, and he was 
wandering through the crowd at my side 
with gleaming eyes, hesitating between 
having his fortune told and taking a whirl 
at the Wheel of Joy, when he suddenly 
grabbed my arm and uttered a sharp animal 
C 
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" Now what?" 

He was pointing at a large sign over a 
building. 

"Look! Palace of Beautv ! "' 


I tried to choke him off. I was getting a 
bit weary by this time. Not so young as 
I was. 
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“ You don't want to go in there,” I said. 
“ A fellow at the club was telling me about 
that. It's only a lot of girls. You don't 
want to see a lot of girls.” 

“ I do want to see a lot of girls," said 
Biffy, firmly. ''Dozens of girls, and the 
more unlike Honoria they are, the better. 
Besides, I've suddenly remembered that 
that's the place Jeeves told me to be sure 
and visit. It all comes back to me. ' Mr. 
Biffen,' he said, ' I strongly advise you to 
visit the Palace of Beauty.’ Now, what the 
man was driving at or what his motive was, 
I don't know; but I ask you, Bertie, is it 
wise, is it safe, is it judicious ever to ignore 
Jeeves's lightest word ? We enter by the 
door on the left.” 

I don't know if you know this Palace of 
Beauty place? It's a sort of aquarium full 
of the delicately-nurtured instead of fishes. 
You go in, and there is a kind of cage with 
a female goggling out at you through a 
sheet of plate glass. She's dressed in some 
weird kind of costume, and over the cage 
is written “ Helen of Troy." You pass on 
to the next, and there's another one doing 
jiu-jitsu with a snake. Sub-title, Cleopatra. 
You get the idea—Lamous Women Through 
] can't say it fas- 
cinated me to any great extent. I maintain 
that lovely woman loses a lot of her charm : 
if you have to stare at her in a tank. More- 
over, it gave me a rummy sort of feeling 
of having wandered into the wrong bedroom 
at a country house, and I was flying past 
at a fair rate of speed, anxious to get it 
over, when Biffy suddenly went off his 
rocker. 

At least, it looked like that. He let out 
a piercing yell, grabbed my arm with a 
sudden clutch that felt like the bite of a 
crocodile, and stood there gibbering. 

“Wuk!” ejaculated Biffy, or words to 
that general import. 

A large and interested crowd had gathered 
round. I think they thought the girls were 
going to be fed or something. But Biffv 
paid no attention to them. He was pointing 
in a loony manner at one of the cages. I 
forget which it was, but the female inside 
wore a ruff, so it may have been Queen Eliza- 
beth or Boadicea or someone of that period. 
She was rather a nice-looking girl, and she 
was staring at Biffy in much the same pop- 
eyed way as he was staring at her. 

“ Mabel!" yelled Biffy, going off in my 
ear like a bomb. 

I can't say I was feeling my chirpiest. 
Drama is all very well, but I hate getting 
mixed up in it in a public spot ; and I had 
not realized before how dashed public this 
spot was. The crowd seemed to have 
doubled itself in the last five seconds, and, 
while most of them had their eye on Biffy, 
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and began hammering on 
the glass with his stick. 

"I say, old lad!" I 
began, but he shook me 
off. 

These fellows who live 
in the country are apt to 
go in for fairly sizeable 
clubs instead of the light 
canes which your well- 
dressed man about town 
considers suitable for 
metropolitan use; and 
down in Herefordshire, 
apparently, something in 
the nature of a knob- 
kerrie is de rigueur. 
Biffy's first slosh smashed 
the glass all to hash. 
Three more cleared tbe 
way for him to go into 


Biffy fung himself into the pastimes of the proletariat with a zest that was 
almost frightening. 


quite a goodish few were looking at me 
as if they thought I was an important princi- 
pal in the scene and might be expected at 
any moment to give of my be:t in the way 
of wholesome entertainment for tne masses. 

Biffy was jumping about like a lamb in 
the springtime—and, what is more, a feeble- 
minded lamb. 

“ Bertie! It's her! It's she!" He looked 
about him wildly. “ Where the deuce is the 
stage-door ? ” be cried. " Where's the 
manager ? I want to see the house-manager 
immediately.” 

And then he suddenly bounded forward 


. 
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the cage without cutting himself. And, 
before the crcwd had time to realize whet 
a wonderful bob's-worth it was getting in 
exchange for its entrance-fee, he was inside, 
engaging the girl in earnest ccnversaticn. 
And at the same moment two large police- 
men rolled up. 

You can't make policemen take the 
romantic view. Not a tear did these two 
blighters stop to brush away. They were 
inside the cage and out of it and marching 
Fity through the crowd before you had 
time to blink. I hurried after them, to do 
what I could in the way of soothing Biffy's 
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last moments, and the poor old lad turned 
a glowing face in my direction. 

“ Chiswick, 60873,” he bellowed in a voice 
charged with emotion.  ''Write it down, 
Bertie, or I shall forget it. Chiswick, 60873. 
Her telephone number.”’ 

And then he disappeared, accompanied 
by about eleven thousand sightseers, and a 
voice spoke at my elbow. 

"Mr. Wooster! What—what—what is 
the meaning of this ? ” 

Sir Roderick, with bigger eyebrows than 
ever, wes standing at my side. 

“It’s all right," I said. '' Poor old Biffy's 
only gone off his crumpet."' 

He tottered. 

" What?" 

“ Had a sort of fit or seizure, you know.” 

" Another!" Sir Roderick drew a deep 
breath. '' And this is the man I was about 
to allow my daughter to marry ! " I heard 
him mutter. 

I tapped him in a kindly spirit on the 
shoulder. It took some doing, merk you, 
but I did it. 

“If I were you," I said, * I should call 
that off. Scratch the fixture. Wash it out 
absolutely, is my advice." 

He gave me a nasty look. 

"I do not require your advice, Mr. 
Wooster! I had already arrived indepen- 
dently at the decision of which you speak. 
Mr. Wooster, you are a friend of this man— 
a fact which should in itself have been 
sufficient warning to me. You wi!l—unlike 
myself—be seeing him again. Kindly inform 
him, when you do see him, that he may 
consider his engagement at an end." 

“ Right-ho," I said, and hurried off after 
the crowd. It seemed to me that a little 
bailing-out might be in order. 


T was about an hour later that I shoved 
my way out to where I had parked the 
car. Jeeves was sitting in the front seat, 

brooding over the cosmos. He rose court. 
eously as I approached. 

'" You are leaving, sir ? ” 

"Iam." 

" And Sir Roderick, sir? ” 

'" Not coming. I am revealing no secrets, 
Jeeves, when I inform you that he and I 
have parted brass-rags. Not on speaking 
terms now." - 

“ Indeed, sir ? And Mr. Biffen ? Will you 
wait for him ? ” 

"No. He's in prison.” 

" Really, sir?" 

“Yes. Laden down with chains in the 
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deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat. 
I tried to bail him out, but they decided on 
second thoughts to coop him up for the 
night.” 

“ What was his offence, sir ? " 

“ You remember that girl of his I was 
telling you about ? He found her in a tank 
at the Palace of Beauty and went after her 
by the quickest route, which was vid a 
plate-glass window. He was then scooped 
up and borne off in irons by the constabu- 
lary.” I gazed sideways at him. It is 
difficult to bring off a penetrating glance 
out of the corner of your eye, but I managed 
it. ''Jeeves," I said, “ there is more in this 
than the casual observer would suppose. 
You told Mr. Biffen to go to the Palace of 
Beauty. Did you know the girl would be 
there ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. 

This was most remarkable and rummy to 
a degree. 

“Dash it, do you know everything ? ” 

'* Oh, no, sir," said Jeeves, with an indul- 
gent smile. Humouring the young master. 

“ Well, how did you know that ? ” 

“I happen to be acquainted with the 
future Mrs. Biffen, sir." 

"Isee. Then you knew all about that 
business in New York?" 

'" Yes, sir. And it was for that reason 
that I was not altogether favourably dis- 
posed towards Mr. Biffen when you were first 
kind enough to suggest that I might be able 
to offer some slight assistance. I mis- 
takenly supposed that he had been trifling 
with the girl's affections, sir. But when 
you told me the true facts of the case I 
appreciated the injustice I had done to 
Mr. Biffen and endeavoured to make 
amends.” 

" Well, he certainly owes you a lot. 
He's crazy about her.” 

“ That is very gratifying, sir.” 

“ And she ought to be pretty grateful to 
you, too. Old Biffy’s got fifteen thousand 
a year, not to mention more cows, pigs, hens, 
and ducks than he knows what to do with. 
A dashed useful bird to have in any family.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Tell me, Jeeves,” I said, * how did vou 
happen to know tke girl in the first place ? ” 

Jeeves looked dreamily out into the 
traffic. 

“She is my niece, sir. If I might make 
the suggestion, sir, I should not jerk the 
steering-wheel with quite such  sudden- 
ness. We very nearly collided with that 
omnibus.” 
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fe N a deep and menacing note our 
() business terminates,” said Kar- 
pinski, the Polish musician. 
“From big distances we have 
ccme here to meet one another, following 
the instructions of the powerful organization 
which we represent. We meet for the first 
time, and with profit. It was not un- 
attended with danger. N'importe. We have 
exchanged ideas; we have made reports; 
we have thrown out suggestions ; we have 
decided where next to sow our seeds." 

He laid his beautiful white fingers on the 
table's edge and smiled engagingly at his 
three companions. Karpinski had a charm- 
ing smile; he was a charming pianist ; but 
he was also a distributor of a deadly sub- 
versive propaganda. 

"All that is so," said Robberson, the 
Social Conflagrationist from Utah.  ''On 
so short an acquaintance we may not under- 
stand one another through and out, but we 
understand what we have been talking 
about and what we intend to do.” 

“The hour grows late, shentlemens," 
ccmmented Josephs, the seller of garments 
in Houndsditch. ‘‘ Our arrangements are 
perfected. And if there is danger—as you, 
Mishtaire Karpinski, seem to think pos- 
sible a 

"It is unquestionable,” interrupted 
O'Bourne, the priest from over the Irish 
Sea. “And if any one of us here has a nervous 
system which is not of the most robust, 
then that one is not in harmony with his 
environment.” 

He had a full, round, unctuous voice, and 
he rolled it in the direction of the Hounds- 
ditch speaker. 

" All is all right, messieurs," soothed 
Karpinski, with a gracious movement. “Do 
the police know of the existence of our 
organization? Undoubtedly they know 





of it. Are we watched ? We have every 
reason to believe it. More—much more, we 
watch them watching. They have a depart- 
ment which concerns itself in such matters 
as have formed the basis of our discussion. 
We know of that department, and we have 
the name of its chief. He is called Detective- 
Inspector Daggas." 


“It is rather a terrible name," said 
Josephs, uneasily. 
"He is rather a terrible man," said 


O'Bourne, with composure. 

“ Why do we speak of these things now ? ” 
said Robberson. 

" Be easy, friends," smiled Karpinski, 
sweetly. ‘‘ We are in safe hands. Indeed, the 
situation is full of interest. I am at liberty 
to inform you that our organization was 
more careful of us than you were possibly 
aware. It attached so much importance 
to our meeting here that one was deputed 
to note likely police movements. Ferrari, 
who uses this office for his legitimate busi- 
ness, has his eyes on that police department 
of which I spoke, and he is not likely to 
let them glide from off Detective-Inspector 


Daggas. Be easy, therefore; be restful. 
I have no fear.” 
'" All this is news to me," grunted Rob- 


berson. 

“ Pleasant news," said Karpinski. 

“ Well, shentlemens, what are we waiting 
for ? " demanded Josephs. 

At that instant the telephone bell trilled. 

O'Bourne, who was nearest to the in- 
strument, got up and went to it. 


“One of Ferrari's customers," suggested 
Robberson. 

" At this hour—I think not," dissented 
Josephs. 

"Caller wants you, Karpinski,” said 
O'Bourne. 

Karpinski went to the 'phone, which 
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was an old-style instrument against a 
wall, and almost at once commenced to 
speak in his own language. 

“ I don’t like that,” said Josephs, pitching 
his voice low so as not to interfere with Kar- 
pinski. | 

Robberson gave him a look of cool con- 
tempt. “ With cold feet like yours I wonder 
that you take part in these affairs,” he 
sneered. 

‘Silence, if you please," begged Kar- 
pinski, half turning. 

Josephs reached out for his shabby hat. 
O'Bourne shrugged his shoulders and lighted 
a cigarette. Robberson put his heels on the 
table. All waited. 


HE notes of eight hours rolled from one 
of the City churches ; then from another; 
then were chimed from a third. Silence 

descended, broken only by the soft and 
flexuous sound of Karpinski's voice at the 
transmitter. The others listened in an 
utter detachment. Soon the speaker hung 
up the receiver. He came back slowly, 
beating his palms together softly, re- 
flectively. 

‘That was Ferrari, my friends," he in- 
formed. '' He was speaking to me in my own 
tongue, which fortunately he knows. Let 
us keep cool. He has made a tremendous 
discovery. Our assembling here, which was 
made so much a secret, got to the ears of 
that police bureau." 

“ Oh, my Gott!” cried Josephs. 

" It appears to me," remarked the Irish- 
man, calmly, ‘‘ that our Ferrari is somewhat 
slow in his methods.”’ 

“ Is the place watched ? ’’ demanded Rob- 
berson. 

‘The sleuth Daggas,’’ went on Karpinski, 
standing up with his finger-tips upon the 
table, '' has been, in a way, too much for 
Ferrari. He has set his heart—his very 
soul—on capturing us en masse, with our 
oral and written deliberations.” 

“Damn him !” snapped Robberson. 

'" Certainly, certainly,” said O'Bourne, un- 
flustered. “ But if the occasion is pressing 
we will destroy our written deliberations, 
as you call them ; and as for spoken words, 
since this ambitious police officer was not 
in the room to hear them " 

'" Ah, but he is in the room," interrupted 
Karpinski. 

A smile, grim and lightning-like, passed 
over the face of Inspector Daggas. 

Every man turned his head, darting glances 
into every corner. 

‘Where ? Where ? " gasped the Hounds- 
ditch merchant. 

"In this room," continued Karpinski. 
"We will, if you’ please, not lose our heads. 
Ferrari has certain and pcsitive knowledge. 
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Four of us were to meet here to-night ; he 
arrested one of the four; he learned from 
him all he wanted to know; and in the 
place of that luckless one, bearing his 
name and details which were necessary 
to enable him to carry out his purpose, 
the police sleuth attended our meeting. 
Voila!” 

All of which was so undeniably correct 
that Detective Daggas permitted himself the 
Juxury of a second smile, though of the 
faintest kind. 

Like a flash O’Bourne snapped: '' Which 
one was arrested ? ” 

" Ah, could I but answer that question ! ” 
said Karpinski. '' But, indeed, Ferrari does 
not know ; it was so well done; it has been 
kept so very obscure. But he is not idle. 
We can trust Ferrari. It is his brains 
against the policeman's."' 

Josephs stuttered and  stammered. 
“What, Mishtaire Karpinski, you mean to 
say that one of us at this table is an inspector 
of detectives ? "' 

‘So Ferrari has informed me. You your- 
self may be the man; so may I; O'Bourne; 
Robberson—any one of us.” 

They all looked at each other, aghast at a 
situation which they could hardly realize. 

"Can this thing be true?” gasped 
Robberson. 

" Ferrari says so," answered Karpinski. 

“ Then are we all done for!” exclaimed 
Josephs. 

‘Ah, that is to tell the lion who is in our 
midst that we are afraid of him," said 
O'Bourne, with loud deliteration. ‘‘ The 
question is—what is to be done to encounter 
so novel a situation ? ” 

“ Ferrari is going to ring up again in from 
five to ten minutes, when he hopes to have 
fuller information, or be able to advise us,” 
informed Karpinski. ‘‘ Let us be seated and 
wait for his call; we can do nothing else." 

" Shentlemens, I should prefer to go, if 
you haf no objections,” implored the Hebrew, 
agitatedly. 

" And I shall go without waiting for 
objections," cut in Robberson. 

" No—no—no!" implored Karpinski, 
stretching out his arms in deprecation. 
“Let us wait for Ferrari's second call.” 

"Sit you down,  Robberson," said 
O'Bourne, sternly. ‘If vou should be this 
wily sleuth your departure would make 
things awkward for the rest." 

" But if I am not he, then my starting to 
leave might make him unmask his batteries 
and so disclose himself," demurred Robber- 
son. 
'“ This is deep logic," sighed Josephs. 


"Best remain,” insisted Karpinski. 
" Ferrari will not fail.” 
There was a profound silence. They all 
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glared at each other. The detective longed 
to smile a third time, but he glared with the 
rest. 

'" Ferrari may not have another chance to 
communicate,” said one of them, gloomily. 

“Let us be patient," pleaded Karpinski. 
“I have every confidence in that strong 
man. He, and he only, can extricate us.” 

“ But if we learn the truth from him: if 
we find which one of us is this accursed 
police spy, what then ? " queried Josephs, 
half-wildly. 

“We will decide when we do know,” said 
O'Bourne. ''He has possessed himself of 
certain secrets which will be very dangerous 
to him. In the meantime, there is the 
matter of our written documents to con- 
sider.” | 

" Wait—wait for Ferrari's instructions," 
Karpinski insisted. ' He will know what to 
do. He was deputed to guard us. His 
honour is involved. Remember that every 
word we utter is noted by—-—ah, Ferrari!” 

The telephone bell had shrilled again. 

Three pairs of suspicious eyes fixed them- 
selves intently upon Karpinski as he un- 
clipped the receiver. 


“ Karpinski may be the detective," 
Robberson whispered. 

"May be," answered O'Bourne, in the 
same tone. 


'" Ferrari speaking," said Karpinski, turn- 
ing swiftly to his companions, then back 
again to the ‘phone. The conversation over 
the wire did not last long. He hung up the 
receiver and returned to the table. 

“ Ferrari will be here in ten minutes,” he 
announced, calmly. 

“ Excellent," murmured Inspector Daggas. 
“ I shall net them all, including the worst of 
the bunch." 

“That is good hearing,” rolled O'Bourne, 
"1f he knows the spy hidden in our 
midst." 

" He does know him," replied Karpinski, 
quietly. 

'" So much the worse for this detective," 
said Josephs. 

Inspector Daggas chuckled deep in his 
throat. He had two plain-clothes officers 
on the stairs. 


TAXI-CAB stopped near Mark Lane, 

and there stepped out a very tall 

and rather slim man who wore a 
light dust-coat over evening dress. He 
stepped out quickly — every movement 
showing the athlete; and as he paid his 
fare his black eyes sparkled, and his 
mouth, which was adorned by a tooth- 
brush moustache, showed by its fixed lines 
that this man was on the verge of doing 
something, and that it would not be child's 
play. 
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He swiftly vanished up a narrow allev, 
and the driver stared after him with the 
words '' A tough card " flitting through his 
brain. 

This man was Ferrari, and he had made 
up his mind to save his friends. He had 
received intimation of the peril while dining 
at an ambassador's in Curzon Street. He 
was one of the strongest members of that 
organization which believed in pulling 
everything down as a prelude to a new order 
of laws. 

He plunged into the narrow streets, which 
were deserted at that after-business hour, 
and came to a halt in a tiny quadrang!e 
fashioned by the walls of warehouses and 
a block of offices, and containing two ga!- 
vanized-iron dust repositories filled with 
litter. An iron fire stairway, very narrow, 
zigzagged its way to the roof of one of the 
buildings, and up it went Ferrari with the 
lightness of a cat. At the topmost stage he 
stopped — necessarily. 

Close to him was a dusty window through 
which a light streamed. It was the window 
of the office which he rented; to pee: 
through it was not impossible, though no: 
easy, for he had to lean forward at rathei 
a risky angle. He leaned forward. 

He saw four men seated at a table. They 
were not moving; they were not speaking 
In immobile attitudes they were waiting 
Only their eyes moved, and these rolled in 
keen and heated glances as each of the 
sitters sought the faces of the others. 

These men were Karpinski, Robberson, 
Josephs, and O'Bourne. Or, rather, three 
of the bearers of those names were there ; 
the fourth, who had no right to the name, 
was Detective-Inspector Daggas. 

The sparkling black orbs on the other ante 
of the window regarded each man with the 
utmost intensity, and the tooth-brush 
moustache stirred a little under a grim 
smile. 

“That is a clever man in there," said 
the watcher to himself. ‘‘And undeniably 


a brave one. I wil beat him—but 
how?” 
There was the window. It was not 


f-stened, but it was shut. To lean forward, 
throw open the lower sash, and scramble 
in could be done, but it would prove an 
awkward feat, and before he found himself 
inside—long before—the detective in the 
room would have taken the alarm and 
adopted his own plan of action. 

" He knows that the rest of us know 
about him," reflected Ferrari, drawing back. 
“They are waiting for me, as I instructed. 
Since ingress by the window is impolitic I 
must go in by the door." 

He disappeared. 

‘“ Thought better of it," said Inspector 
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" What, Mishtaire Karpinski, you mean 
inspector of 


Daggas to himself, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders. 

His position at the table, which he had 
not cared to move, gave him a view o he 
window ; and he had caught the faint and 
dust-blurred outline of Ferrari's face on the 
other side of the pane. : 

Within less than four minutes Ferrari 
entered the building in a conventional way. 
It was a busy stone hive during the day, 
but the workers had departed. Only the 
caretaker remained, domiciled in the base- 
ment. On the ground floor were, shipping 
offices, and a smell of wine came up from 
mysterious vaults. The premises were a 
couple of centuries old, its steps of stone 
channelled by much human passing up and 
down their seven flights, and the thin iron 
balusters blackened and loosened in places. 
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to say that one of us at this table is an 
detectives ? ” 


A single low-power electric bulb burned on 
each landing, where the offices ran to right 
and left, with names on their half-glass 
doors. 

At the foot of the staircase Ferrari paused. 
His office was at the top. In it he con- 
ducted, ably, a not-unthriving business as 
middleman in certain engineers’ require- 
ments. He paused and looked up to the 
first landing, ran up lightly in his pumps, 
found the way clear, and continued to ascend, 
keeping close to the wall, making no sound. 
As he neared the topmost landing he saw that 
it was in comparative darkness. Either the 
light had failed up there or it had been 
switched off with intent. 

“A trap; Iam waited for,” said Ferrari 
to himself. 

He was not sure of this, but he had to be. 
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He went up the final flight but one on his 
hands and toes, against the uprights of the 
banisters. When he was at the top he 
listened, keeping down. He heard not a 
sound. He advanced a trifle. and so edged 
his head and shoulders rightwards as to risk 
a swift glance up the last flight, which led 
to the corridor where his office was. 

In the three-parts dark he perceived two 
men. They were seated on the broad stone 
stairs, side by side, almost at the top. 

Ferrari glided back like a snake, and like a 
snake he hissed—faintly. 

'" Police officers, waiting either for my 
friends to come down or possibly for me to 
go up," ran his rage-filled thought. 

Was it checkmate ? It seemed uncom- 
monly like it. He dared not enter his office 
from outside, and he could not get in from 
inside. 

He ground his teeth with anger. He had 
set his heart on saving his comrades and 
in baffling Detective-Inspector Daggas. He 
realized that it would not do for him to 
wait there, impotent. He might be sur- 
prised from below ; even the caretaker might 
be coming up to attend to the deserted 
offices. Yet he could only hope to get by the 
waiting officers if they were asleep; and 
although they were as silent as to suggest 
slumber, yet that was a chance he did not 
care to accept. 


E looked down and around. How 
was it remotely possible for him, 
even with his strength and deter- 

mination, to get by those men who——— ? 

Suddenly he saw how he might beat them. 
Ie might climb outside the flight of stone 
stairs on which he crouched, and, a-swing 
over the well of the staircase, could cross 
the last landing but one, turn rightwards, 
and ascend the final füght, heaving himself 
up hand-over-hand, passing from the base 
of one rail to the next, and so get past the 
two men. In the semi-gloom they would 
scarcely see his fingers at the bottom of 
the rails, and there was no reason why 
he should not get past without making a 
sound. 

In a flash Ferrari saw the possibilities of 
this, but he saw, also, that such an attempt 
would be an even greater strain upon his 
muscles than his nerves, while he would have 
to keep sufficient strength in reserve to lift 
himself up at the last, over the baluster, on 
to the top landing. 

Could he do it? By Heaven, he would 
try! He descended a few steps, buttoned 
his coat, jammed his hat tightly over his 
brows, climbed the handrail, slid the few 
inches to the base of one of the uprights, 
and reached out his grasp to the next 
above. 
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The entire length of him swung in mid- 

air. Below was the sheer drop of the 
staircase well, right down to the vaults, to 
the stones of the cellars. 
- He pulled himself up by five of the 
stanchions and so reached the landing which 
divided him from the final flight. His task 
was somewhat relieved here because his 
progress was on the level; yet the strain 
was such that he began to feel it severely ; 
and the first real fear that he might fail 
touched his heart as he started to climb the 
last flight, on which the two officers were 
seated. 

Nerve tension was greatest here— was 
terrible. His hands must grasp the base of 
each successive rail without making the 
least sound, or he was lost ;' and, silent 
though he was, there was always the chance 


.that his fingers might be seen. 


A burning pain was in the thick of his arm 
muscles,and his shoulders ached increasingly. 
He had under-estimated the strain of such 
an ascent. He had to reach up with his 
right hand for each successive rail while 
heaving up the weight of his body with his 
left arm and wrist, and the effort was 
becoming intolerable. Five or six stairs yet 
divided him from the top landing, and he 
had almost, he judged, drawn level with the 
two men. They made not a sound, not a 
whisper, not a foot shuffle that might have 
helped to dull his hoarse breathing and the 
deep throbbing of his heart, which seemed 
so loud to his ears in spite of the restraint 
he put upon them. 

As realization that he would never pass 
through the ordeal loomed before his 
reeling senses, a cold dew spread over his 
face, like an icy wind blowing upon it. He 
could not let go; he had no strength for 


a retreat. A sobbing groan rose to his 
lips, but he crushed it. One more effort— 
one ! . 


As Ferrari called upon his fainting 
courage to save him, he felt the rail from 
which he was suspended coming away in 
his grip! It had been faulty for years, and 
the weight upon it tugged it from the stone 
socket. The desperate man, in that moment 
of agony, leaped for the next. He caught 
it, but hung inert, powerless, swooning, his 
head sagging backwards. 

The slight noise might have betrayed 
him, but he was saved by the clang of the 
iron rod upon the far-down stones. 

“What the devils that?” exclaimed 
one of the men to the other. At the same 
instant both rose, ran down to the next 
landing, and peered over into the well, lean- 
ing forward, their faces down. 

It was Ferrari's one chance, and all the 
force and despair in him rose to seize it. 
He heaved himself up to the banister-rail, 
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and half-climbed, 
half-fell, upon the 
stone stairs. For 
two seconds he 
lay in exhaustion, 
then dragged him- 
self to the top of 
the flight and 
into the conceal- 
ing corridor. 

He stood up, 
resting his body 
against the wall 
opposite to his 
office, the sweat 
of superhuman 
effort trickling 
down his skin. 
He heard the 
officers talking in 
a low voice. One 
of them said :— 

"Only the care- 
taker below tin- 
kering with an 
iron.” 

As a matter of 
fact, the care- 
taker had gone 
out, this being 
the time for his 
evening drink. 

The other 
yawned and re- 
marked: “A 
mouldy, God- 
forsaken place, 
this, after busi- 
ness hours.” 

Ferrari waited 
two full minutes; 
the pounding of 
his heart sub- 
sided; he felt 
calmness come 
again to his 
wildly -tried 
nerves. 

With delibera- 
tion he wiped 
his palms and 








Ferrari felt the rail from which | 
he was suspended coming | 
away in his grip! The des- | 
perate man leaped for the | 
next, caught it, but hung 
inert, powerless. | 
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drew a pistol from one of the side-pockets 
of his coat. He stepped to the door of 
his office and grasped the handle. 

For a moment or two he stood with closed 
eyes, visualizing the positions of the men 
inside, round the table, as he had seen them 
from the window. If they had not moved— 
and from their fixed and expectant attitudes 
they were not likely to have done so—then 
they were sitting with Karpinski at one end 
of the table facing the door, Josephs on the 
left side, O’ Bourne on the right, and Robber- 
son with his back to the door, opposite to 
Karpinski. 

Ferrari’s entry came like a thunderclap. 
At one instant—tense silence; the next 
and he was among them and had found his 
man ! 

'" Got you ! " he snarled. “ Not a whisper, 
not the least movement, or it’s death and 
the devil for you, you over-smart police 
S 2 
FO'Bourne, Josephs, and Karpinski leaped 
to their feet. The.same word rang from 
them simultaneously :— 

“ Robberson ! ” 

'" No other," said Ferrari, in a growl of 
satisfied fury. ‘‘ Thank your lucky stars I 
was in time. Ah, keep still ! " he menaced, 
grinding the pistol barrel into the nape of 
the man's neck, and a dangerous flame 
danced in his eyes. 

“For Gott's sake, do not shoot him, 
Mishtaire Ferrari ! " cried Josephs, appalled. 

' It would serve him right," snapped 
O'Bourne. 

“ No murder," said Karpinski. 
what are you going to propose ? ” 

Feeling the steel rim driving into his 
flesh, Robberson uttered a groan. He made 
this sound of pain at the precise moment 
when the faintest possible chuckle trembled 
on the lips of the detective among them. 

For Ferrari had got hold of the wrong man! 

“This,” said Ferrari, answering Kar- 
pinski's question: “you, Josephs, will go 
down into the court by the fire-ladder, 
while the rest of us deal with this meddler. 
You must go that way, for the stairs are 
watched. Proceed with great care; I do 
not think there is anyone watching the 
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court, but if there is you must return. You 
will almost certainly find the way clear, 
however, and you will lose no time in getting 
a taxi. Leave it near, then come into the 
court again and whistle three times. We 
shall then have fixed up this police spy and 
shall be ready for you. Do you under- 


Stand ?”’ 


“ Perfectly, Mishtaire Ferrari.” 
“Then go." 


ITH fingers that trembled the Hounds- 
ditch dealer opened the window and 
clumsily got out upon the fre- 

staircase. He went down the first half 
of it slowly and with care, then expedited 
his movements so quickly that he all but 
crashed headlong. 

“ Easy, easy," he admonished himself. 
“Why the hurry? No need for haste; no 
need at all.” 

When he reached the tiny quadrangle he 
did not peer about, as ordered, for a possible 
lurking watcher. With swift and controlled 
steps he made his way through two or three 
passages and came out into the wide street. 
Here he picked up two police-constables on 
ordinary dutv. Still repressing undue excite- 
ment he walked rapidly until he reached the 
business entrance of the premises which he 
had just left. The wine-smell floated up from 
the vaults, and he sniffed at it as if in enjov- 
ment. He led the way up the stairs two at 
a time, and on the final flight he found his 
two plain-clothes men, whom he had believed 
to have been enticed away. A wrathful 
demand as to why they had permitted a 
man to get past them rushed to his lips, 
but he checked it for the time being. 
Savagely he snapped :— 

“Follow me all. There may be a scrap.” 

He stepped across the corridor, flung 
back the door of the office with violence, 
and dashed in. 

The room was empty ! 

He rushed to the window, but Ferrari and 
his three companions had fled that way 
some minutes .ago. 

“Tricked!” roared Inspector Daggas. 
"Damnation!" And again— “ Damna- 
tion!” 
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HOW OUR NOVELISTS 
WRITE THEIR BOOKS 


A Symposium of Eminent Authors 


ERE is a symposium 
on how our leading 
authors create their 


books. They have been 
asked to tell us about the coming 
of ideas, the working of them out, 
the planning of plots and scenes, 
the development of characters, 
the actual writing of a story, or 
its dictation. We are admitted, 
as it were, to so many literary 
workshops, including that of the 
most illustrious living English 
writer, Thomas Hardy. 

For years now, Mr. Hardy has 
only written verse, and it is 
fitting, therefore, that we should 
be privileged to reproduce the 
MS. of his poem, “ The House of 


Silence," from “Moments of 
Vision." It is notable for its 
clear, vigorous, artistic hand- 


writing, and is specially interest- 
ing for the alterations made in 
several of the lines. Many of 
Mr. Iardy's 
MSS. are 
among the 
treasures of 
our great 
libraries and 
museums, 
that o f 
“Tess of the 
D'Urber- 
villes ” being 
in the British 
Museum, 
while '''The 
Trum pet 
Major ” is in 
the Royal 
Library at 
Windsor. 
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MR. THOMAS HARDY. 
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Advanced as he is in many ways, Mr. 
II. G. Wells is old-fashioned e some 
novelists, because in the first place he writes 
everything. Not only so, but he generally 
uses large sheets of paper, such as we are 
accustomed to in the manuscripts of the 
Victorians. A sheet by him shows how 
second thoughts and fuller thoughts come 
to him, and how deftly they are woven in. 
His actual writing has a lift in.it, a ballooning 
sort of touch, such as one finds in his novels. 
Moreover, when his script becomes type- 
script he still works on it, before it goes to 
the publisher. 
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THE LATE 
MR. JOSEPH CONRAD. 


No man’s written 
word on paper could 
be more character- 
istic of him than 
Joseph Conrad’s was, 
and we shall always 
have his personality 
well reflected in his 
manuscripts. They 
are full of excursions 
without alarums, of 
up-strokes and 
down - strokes and 
flourishes, but ever 
they are seeking the 
harbour of perfect 
expression, which 
was his character- 
istic as a writer. 

Essentially he was of the old, classic 
pattern of author ; he had to write with his 
hand, like Hardy and Meredith and Morley, 
if he was to express himself in his art and 
his art in himself. But gout troubled him, 
took a particular affection for his writing 
hand, and, in later years, this caused him to 
try dictation. When he was engaged upon 
a big novel, like one on the Napoleonic 
times, which has been left unfinished, he 
attacked it in divers ways, by pen and by 
voice to a secretary. He would speak a part, 
have it typed, re-speak it, and so on, until 
he got where he wanted. If he had difficulty, 
at a particular sitting, with one chapter of 
a book, he would take up another, so that, 
altogether, his scheme of labour was long 
and arduous. His script and typescript 
proclaim that very emphatically, but if, in 
themselves, they make hard reading, they 
stand, by virtue of that, for the majestic 
prose which we associate with Conrad's 
novels in the permanency of print. 
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Travel," before his final corrections had been made. 
Reproduced from the MS. in the possession of Mr. Gabriel Wells, of New York. 
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HEN I have anything to say that 

seems worth saying to the public I 

take a pen or typewriter and write 
it down and get it published: that is all. 
I have not to find ideas: they come, and 
have to be rejected mostly as not bearing 
examination. . Good writing represents 
the survival of about two per cent. of 
the notions that present themselves. A 
glass of champagne or cider will lead to the 
survival of twenty-five per cent. or more: 
an author who is not completely sober is, 
for serious literary purposes, drunk. The 
quality of the work depends on the thorough- 
ness of the ratiocination to which its in- 
spiration is subjected as or before it is 
written down, and the care with which it 
is subsequently corrected. It often takes 
much longer to revise a page than to write it. 
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There are two limits to this process. One 
is the cost, now very formidable, of press 
corrections, making it advisable to go over 
the manuscript or typescript much oftener 
than in the nineteenth century, when the 
cost of correction was comparatively negli- 
gible. The other is the endurance of the 
author, whose powers of attention to the 
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at loose ends. Some imaginative work will 
not bear consideration, and would be spoiled 
by it; and some inspirations have to be 
left unreasoned and unexplained. Yet 
they should te so left deliberately, not 
lazily. Normally, the more work you put 


in, the better the book. 
My technical procedure is as follows: I 
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The MS. of the opening sentences of Mr. Bernard Shaw's contribution 
to this symposium. 


same subject become exhausted long before 
he reaches perfection of statement. Unless 
circumstances allow the work to be laid 
aside and reconsidered after 
a good holiday (and circum- 
stances seldom do) it cannot 
ke carried beyond a point 
which falls short of com- 
pleteness. 

Some writers do all the 
work in their heads before 
they write it down, and 
revise very little. Others 
work as they write, and then 
work over their successive 
drafts, revising and correct- 
ing and modifying and filling 
in a good deal. Composers 
do the same : Mozart worked 
the first way, Beethoven the 
second. Shakespeare, of 
whom Jonson said that he never blotted 
a line, may have deliberately calculated that 
it was better to go ahead with Macbeth 
than to waste time (comparatively) in 
correcting Hamlet ; but the result was that 
he never argued out his ideas : they are all 
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write in shorthand, when and where I can. 
A great deal of my later work has been 
written in the train between Hatfield and 
King's Cross. My secretary 
transcribes this on the type- 
writer. When I have gone 
over the typescript at least 
twice (sometimes much 
oftener) it goes to the printer. 
I revise two successive sets 
of proofs very carefully, and 
check the corrections on a 
third. Then I go to press. In 
the case of a play I write the 
dialogue first and then work 
out the stage business and 
superimpose it. 

Al young authors should 
read Anthony  Trollope's 
Autobiography, now obtain- 
able in a cheap edition. 
Many pages of it were written to help 
them; and it is very good reading as one 
of the honestest books of the kind ever 
written, because Trollope bad the good 
sense to omit everything that he knew he 
could not be honest about. 
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OUR ques- 

tions are 

difficult 
to answer. Be- 
cause the real 
purpose of the 
novel is, as it 
ceems to me, 
the creation of 
human char- 
acter, it is, I 
suppose, a 
human being 
whom I see 
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fable is provided 
Ey the clash of 
several of these 
humans against 
others. It was 
in that way that 
“Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill,” 
“The Green 
Mirror,” “ The 
Captives,” ‘ The 
Cathedral," and 
my new nevel, 
"The Old 
Ladies," came 
to me. A book 
is always in my 
head a year or 
more before I 
begin to write it. 
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mind, making for 
me a world of 
their own; the 
-eason, I stp- 
pose, why my 
characters move 
from one book 
to another, a 
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most inartistic proceeding, I’m told. But 
life seems to me more important than 
art, although art is a heaven-sent and 
glorious luxury. But all the great cha- 
racters in fiction— Tom Jones, Anna Kar- 
enina, Emma Bovary, Raskolnikoff, Lord 
Jim, Elizabeth Bennett—are life first and 
art afterwards. 

Create one character like Jeanie Deans or 
Turgénieff's Liza and you may die happy. 
Scott was no conscious artist at all; Tur- 
génieff was nothing else. They both achieved 
the one thing necessary for their job. 

I write for my own pleasure and amuse- 
ment. I’m afraid that I enjoy novel- 
writing immensely. I say '' afraid ’’ because 
novelists must sweat blood and tears, it 
seems. I would if I could, but I can't. 
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MR. F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 


OW does a story-writer do his work ? 
By hard work. Once in a very long 
while (I speak for myself) a theme 
spontaneously presents itself, beautiful, full- 
fledged, and complete. But these are the 
angels’ visits. Normally, I at least get a 
workable idea only after long 
searching for it, a process that 
may take hours, days, or even 
weeks. On the average, I have 
considered and rejected some 
scores of potential plots be- 
fore I find the one that seems 
to "come alive" as I con- 
template it. 

Many writers make a skele- 
ten synopsis of the story 
before commencing to write 
it. For me, that would kill 
it. But I make quite sure 
that I have the whole thing 
complete in riy head before 
sitting down to write the first 
word. Once the whole story 
is fully outlined and concrete 
to one's imagination, the 
actual writing is compara- 
tively easy. If it is a really good idea, it 
seems to write itself. 

Personally, I aim at the greatest possible 
precision of word and at a definitely con- 
ceived structure. I like a story to march 
logically and swiftly from an opening note 
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to a climax, and resolve rapidly from that 
climax to a last word that is all the better 
if it can, in some way, echo the note of the 
first. There should, of course, be no word 
in it that does not capture the reader's 
instinctive sense that it is vitaily germane to 
the matter, 

In description I try to stimulate the 
reader's own visual imagination, if pcssible 
to such a degree of vivid- 
ness that he feels he is 
actually present at the scene. 
If I can do that, I am sure 
of his interest—and if I have 
got that I feel I have done 
my job. But I often write 
and re-write a story four or 
five times before I am 
satisfied that I cannot pre- 
sent it more dramatically 
and effectively — t.e., more 
interestingly. 

Personally, I do not dic- 
tate. The spoken word, in 
my case, tends to loose 
expression, and my aim is 
always at the maximum of 
concentration. I write out 
every word by hand in a rough 
draft, worked over again and 
again, and then I type it, putting the 
whole story once more '' through the sieve,” 
and often very materially altering it as I go 
on. The final result is that the Editor does 
not like the story you believe to be your 
masterpiece ! 
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DON’T 

know how 

stories come 
to one. I ex- 
pect the 
subliminal 
mind starts 
the business. 
I know it 
helps in the 
finishing. In 
my experience 
it is a great 


plan a story in 
too minute 
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a picture. I can't, somehow, imagine a 
man writing a book with his tongue—at 
least, a book worth reading. 

I like chapter headings, and of all the 
minor arts chapter heading is the most 
difhcult. The chapter headings of a novel 
ought to suggest, and tickle the reader's 
imagination, not make bald and atrocious 
statements, such, for instance, as “ Jane 
Intervenes.” 
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s OW would such and such a character 
develop in such and such con- 
ditions ? ” 

This question, quite free from any idea 


of plot, or social or moral conditions, is the 


root of all my novels. 
Pam was simply the clever and sensitive 


child of selfishly devoted lovers, and, that 


much settled, she did what she liked with 
me. 


So did Sandy Sharrow, with his inherited 
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A portion of the MS. of the story Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole has written for the 


Christmas Number of ‘ 


I believe all characters and most scenes 
that are any good come from the cellars of 
the mind; a character may be drawn from 
a living human being, but it is no good till 
it has gone below and received vitality and 
additions from the gnomes who are respon- 
sible for the dreams of man. 

I never dictate or use a typewriter. I 
can no more imagine a writer dictating a 
book than I can imagine a painter dictating 
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taste for brandy and his passion for the 
old house of his fathers; so did that un- 
selfish little penny-a- -liner Violet Walbridge, 

“ Happy House,” once I had surrounded 
her with her insensitive, condescending, 
greedy family. (Violet was not, as Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll believed, drawn from a 
living novelist.) In ‘‘ Mothers-in-Law,” it 
amused me to contrast an American and a 


Latin mother, each passionately devoted 
Original from 
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to her child, 
each bound 
by her own 
nationality 
and heredity, 
and utterly 
unable to 
understand 
each other. 
The other 
characters in 
the book, and 
what there is 
of plot, came 
in such a way 
that I can 
hardly be 
blamed for 
them. 

And now I 
have set Julia 
Vine - Innes— 
England is full 
of Julias—into an unusual hereditary and 
social environment, and let her struggle as 
best she could. 

L work on a book for nearly a year, but 
the actual dictation or writing takes me 
about three weeks. This is, of course, regret- 
table, but it is for me an utter impossibility 
t» write slowly. 

I like writing more than anything in the 
world, and only wish people enjoyed reading 
my books as much as I enjoy writing them. 

As to a typewriting machine, I'd as soon 
have a motor-bike, noise, vibration, stench, 
and all, in my study. i 

No. For me, “a clean sheet, a flowing 
pen, and thoughts that follow fast.’ 
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DO not know how I write my books, 

except that I write them on six writing 

pads at once. I write 
the rough draft of a page 
on the first page of a pad ; 
then on the second I write 
the rough draft of a para- 
graph; then on the third 
I write the rough draft 
cf à sentence; on the 
fourth and fifth I write 
the sentence more and 
more desperately ; on the 
sixth I write the fair 
copy. People who do 
not otherwise admire my 
work tell me that this 
performance, particularly 
when carried on at a high 
speed, reminds them of 
Cinquevalli. 
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As regards the plot of the book, I think 
out a very elaborate plot for my books and 
short stories, complete from the first word 
to the last; I usually find at the end of 
the story that not one atom of this plot has 
survived. The characters take the story in 
charge. How one gets them I do not know ; 
they come to one out of anywhere. I can't 
imagine taking a character from real life, 
unless one wishes to indulge in the pleasures 
of libel. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


HE imagination—that is, the part of 
the brain which creates character and 
which weaves plots—remains an entire 

mystery, though the subject has proved 
sufficiently interesting to raise a consider- 
able literature in most civilized countries. 
Some time ago I had an interesting talk 
with Mr. Walter De La Mare concerning 
this very question, and we both agreed that 
the creative gift can neither be analysed 
nor explained. To my mind one of the 
greatest imaginative cfforts of our time is 
“ The Memoirs of a Midget," and I asked 
Mr. De La Mare what had led to his fir:t 
inception of his heroine. His answer, which 
I am sure was a scrupulously true one, 
seemed to me a quite inadequate explana- 
tion of the genesis of that wonderful book. 

Valuable as a plot mind may be to 
its owner, the possession of a creative 
gift means that there drifts from some- 
where—no one knows from where or why— 
not a plot, but a series of characters, or per- 
haps more often a strong central character 
imbued not only with life, but with all the 
attributes which go to compose a human 
being. Now and again a writer can look 
back and say: ‘‘So-and-so made me 
think of writing so-and-so," but that is 
rare rather than usual. 

In my own case I do 
know that the genesis of 
"The Lodger "—in some 
ways my best-known book 
—was owing to a chance 
sentence overheard at a 
dinner party which ran 
somewhat like this: ‘ I 
know an old couple who 
believe that they had for 
a short time Jack the 
Ripper as lodger." I first 
wrote the tale as a short 
story, covering one 
dramatic incident. Then, 
when I was asked to write 
a serial for The Dailv 
Telegraph, Y told myself 
that my short story would 
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A Symposium of 
make à novel al 
this partly 
because if I 
write a short 
story I always 
feel I know all 
about the 
characters' 
pasts and 
iuture. But I 
repeat that 
with me, at 
any rate, what 
happened in 
the case of 
“ The Lodger ” 
was an excep- 
tion. Asa 
tule I have no 
idea why a series of characters, connected 
with a well-defined plot, suddenly drifts 
into my mind and finds there secure 
lodgment. 

As to the working out of character and 
plot into a book, it is a mystery to 
me how this is achieved. For myself, I 
have very, very rarely made out any kind 
of synopsis, and when I have done so I 
have never remained true to it. Imaginary 
characters, if filled with the breath of 
li'e, invariably run away with their creator, 
and do what they choose to do. Even 
so, I fully admit the value, almost the 
necessity, of some sort of framework. 
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cannot even conceive the state of mind of 
the novelist who can say: "I have no 
idea when I begin a story how it is going to 
end." To my mind -every novel, as well 
as every short story, should have a real 
framework, even if it only exists, as in my 
case, in the mind of the writer. 
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DISCLAIM any ability to teach the 

young or to give useful hints to the old. 

Before starting to write a story I set 
down a group 
of characters, 
with their 
names, ages, 
and occupa- 
tions. Then 
comes the 
planning of 
about twenty 
chapters, and 
not until that 
is done do I 
begin to writc. 
For methe old- 
fashioned nib 
does the re- 
cording work, 
from begin- 
ning to finish. 
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MR. GILBERT FRANKAU. 


OU ask me to tell you in a few words 
how I conceive and write a novel. As 
far as the conception goes, I am afraid 

I can tell you very little. My stories come to 
me in many different ways, but the first step 
is always one of inspiration. The original 
idea of “ Life—and Erica," for instance, 
came to me through seeing a girl in a tea- 
shop. ‘‘ Gerald Cranston's Lady " had its 
first origin in a newspaper report which 
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story set out in about five thousand words. 
This done, I devote two, three, and some- 
times six months to drafting out the exact 
scenario, in which all characters and all 
scenes are set out in their proper sequence, 
and allotted an appropriate number of 
words, according to their importance. 

But it is only after this scenario is really 
finished that what I call my real work com- 
mences. My habits then are simple, business- 
like, and, I believe, efficient. Every morning 
at ten o'clock I start work and carry on 
till one, resuming again at five and carrying 
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A passage from “ Masterson,” the novel on which Mr. Gilbert Frankau is now engaged. 


announced the flight of a famous financier 
in an aeroplane to Paris, with his inamorata. 

From such slight origins as these, inspira- 
tion—if I may stiil use the term—develors. 
Having visualized my central character or my 
principal situation, my imag- 
ination carries on—visualizing 
new characters, new situations, 
and the whole rough nucleus of 
the story I wish to tell. 

For in my humble view the 
main, and practically the only, 
duty of a novelist is story-tell- 
ing. And it is for this reason 
that, once I have the rough 
nucleus of my tale, I dictate 
it rapidly to my secretary and 
thereafter proceed along per- 
fectly set lines of what I can 
only describe as ‘' construc- 
tional technique.” 

About this constructional 
technique I can tell you a good 
deal. I start, as I have said, 
with a rough nucleus of my 
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on till seven. All this time I dictate, with 
my original scenario in front of me; not 
particularly caring about style, but devoting 
myself mainly to incident and characteriza- 
tion. Icarry on with dictation in this way 
either until I have finished a 
chapter or until inspiration 
(for, after all, the whole thing, 
though one likes to consider it 
an intellectual process, is real’y 
a matter of inspiration backed 
by technique) peters out. Then, 
and then only, do I commence 
my final polish, which is done 
with the pen in between and 
across the typed script of my 
final dictation. 

Allof which, I am afraid, will 
sound rather like the conjurer 
explaining his tricks to a 
baffled audierice, but may 
serve some slight purpose for 
those who also wish to be- 
come conjurers. 

(To be continued.) 
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EBRIGHT, of Scotland Yard, sat in 

S our office. He had dropped in, as 

he often did, unofficially, for a 
friendly yarn. 

“ Unpleasant business round at the 
Foreign Office this morning, Q. Q.,” he 
remarked, as he helped himself to one of 
the excellent cigarettes which the Chief, 
though a rigid non-smoker himself, kept 
hospitably for his visitors. ‘‘I suppose 
you've heard ?’ 

Q. Q. raised his eyebrows. 

' No,” he said. ‘‘ What's the trouble ? " 

“ Arbuthnot shot Limself." 

* Arbuthnot ? Shot himself ? " The 
Chief’s voice was at once startled and 
incredulous. : 

“ Yep." Sebright nodded casually, and 
then savoured again the aroma of the 
cigarette between his fingers. ‘‘ First-rate 
brand these of yours, Quayne. Where do 
you get 'em ? ” 

Mr. Quayne ignored this cold-bloodedly 
irrelevant question. He leaned forward 
across his desk, in a curious sudden alertness 
of expression that in any other man I 
should have called excitement. But Q. Q. 

Vol. Ixvili.—24. 
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was never excited. Merely that ice-cold 
brain of his, at the appropriate stimulus, 
could function with lightning rapidity, leap 
from analysis to synthesis, from clue to 
hypothesis, from a seeming normality to 
the perception of a hidden crime with a swift 
accuracy that left me, despite his pains- 
taking training, always bewildered. In this 
case he had some reason for interest beyond 
the ordinary. Old Mr. Arbuthnot of the 
Foreign Office had sat in this room only 
yesterday. 

““My dear Sebright," he said, in a tone 
that made that gentleman lcok up, ''are 
you quite sure ? ” 

Sebright nodded again, 
emphatically. 

" Sure," he replied, still professionally 
nonchalant. ''Saw him myself." 

“I mean—are you sure he shot himself ?”’ 

Sebright stared at him. 

“No doubt about it. One of his clerks 
was passing along the corridor—heard a 
detonation in his room—opened the door 
and rushed in—and there was Arbuthnot 
collapsed in his chair at his desk—bullet- 
wound through the side of his head—his 


this time more 
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own revolver lying on the floor, just as it 
had fallen from his hand. The clerk gave 
the alarm at once, of course. I was sent 
for—found nothing had been touched— 
clear case of suicide. The coroner's inquest 
may throw some light on the motive—no 
one at the F.O. could suggest any." He 
gave these details with a curt definiteness, 
finally disposing of a question that held no 
further interest for him. 

The Chief pondered a moment. 

"On which side of the head was the 
death-wound, Sebright ? ” 

“The right-hand side, of course.” 

'" You're certain of that?” 

'" Quite. You know his room—when you 
come in from the corridor, his desk is just 
to the left of you and he sits with his back 
to the door, facing the window. The wound 
was on the side of the head visible as you 
come in—l remember seeing it at once, and 
accidentally kicking with my foot the 
revolver lying on the floor. It was the 
normal right-hand side, right enough." 

“Hm!” Q. Q. grunted. '' But not normal 
for Arbuthnot. He happened to be left- 
handed. It didn’t occur to you to make 
inquiries on that point, I suppose ? " 

'" Of course it didn't. People aren't 
usually left-handed.” 

Sebright stared, startled, at Mr. Quayne 
as he made the admission. “ Why, you are 
not suggesting——? ” i 

“ Murder.” Q. Q. uttered the word with 
a grimly succinct finality. 

“ But why ?" Sebright still stared at 
him out of a sudden chaos of previously 
settled convictions. “ What makes you 
jump to this conclusion ? Who should want 
to murder poor old Arbuthnct ? ” 

“My dear Sebright," Q. Q.’s tight lips 
twisted in a faint smile, ‘only yesterday 
Arbuthnot sat in that chair. He had come 
to see me—privately—unofficially—and he 
was very much troubled. He was convinced 
that there was a leakage of secret informa- 
tion from his department. Arbuthnot was 
a queer old fellow, as you know. His one 
hobby, I believe, was the solution of 
acrostics and ciphers. He used to read 
solemnly through the agony column of The 
Times every evening after work and puzzle 
out the code-messages of all the illicit lovers 
who communicate through that medium. 
The evening before he came to me he had 
had a shock. One of the messages he de- 








coded conveyed to someone unknown a. 


piece of highly secret ínformation that 
could only have emanated from his depart- 
ment. The poor old boy was in a terrible 
state—he did not want to go to his Chief 
with the news until he could at the same 
time indicate the culprit—he was, of course, 
like most Civil Servants in a senior position, 
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extremely sensitive to the honour of his 
department—it was heart-breaking to him 
to think it should be indiscriminately dis- 
graced. He came to me for advice. He was 
to have called again to-day.” 

" Phew ! " exclaimed Sebright, thoroughly 
perturbed. ‘‘ This makes everything lock 
different. I wish to Heaven he had come 
to see me about it at once. I hate thes: 
stories at second-hand—I'd give a lot to 
hear him tell me all abcut it himself.” 

Q. Q. smiled quietly, rose from his chair. 

" He shall tell you, my dear Sebright. 
You shall hear, in his own voice, everything 
he told me—and we'll see what you make 
of it." He went across to a cabinet on the 
farther wall, opened a drawer, returned 
with a long black cylinder. “ When a case 
is brought to me, I not infrequently allow 
my informant, unknown to himself, to teil 
it to the detectaphone at the same time. I 
have found, more than once, a help to 
elucidation in listening to it repeated, 
precisely as it was originally told, when I 
am sitting here undistracted by his personal 
presence. One can have the vital points 
reiterated over and over again ad libitum." 
He sat down to his comfortably large desk, 
slipped the cylinder into a concealed slot, 
pressed a button which uncovered a long 
aperture in the side of the desk towards the 
room, pressed another button. There was 
a faint whir of a mechanism started into 
activity, and then :— 

“ One of my clerks must have taken an 
impression of my hey " 

It was the voice—almost startlingly 
recognizable to me as I sat quietly at my 
own desk at the other side of the room—of 
Mr. Arbuthnot. It evoked immediately for 
me the image of that large-built man with 
a little pointed grey beard who had, only 
yesterday, sat in the chair where Sebright 
was now sitting. Sebright jumped in- 
voluntarily. 

'" My God, Q. Q.," he said, “ it’s uncanny 
to hear him like that! Just as if he were 
still here! " 

O. Q. smiled quietly as he bent down to 
the cylinder. 

“The needle wasn't quite at the com- 
mencement,” he said. “ We'll let him tell his 
story again from the beginning." He made 
the necessary adjustment. 

It was indeed uncanny—even to me, 
accustomed to hear such repetitions from 
the detectaphone (Q. Q. did not use the usual 
ear-pieces ; he had installed a loud-speaker 
to which he could listen while he paced up 
and down the room)—to listen to that dead 
man's voice repeated with life-like accuracy 
in that still room. It was a deep, solemn, 
booming voice, a voice tbat would have 
made a bishop of its owner had he been a 
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parson, a voice that came vibrant with 
natural authority. And that voice told the 
story all over again, precisely as I had heard 
it the day before from the man’s living 
presence, just as Q. Q. had summarized it 












“What makes you jump to this 
conclusion? Who should want 
to murder poor old Arbuthnot >” 


to Sebright. The record concluded on the 
energetically-uttered phrase: ‘ He shall 
confess, Mr. Quayne—I am determined on 
al" 

" Well, Sebright," remarked Q. Q., as 
he stopped the mechanism,  ''what do 
you make of it? You have heard Arbuth- 
not's own voice.” 

“I don't want to hear it again," said 
Sebright, with a shudder. ''Shut the thing 
off. It gives me the creeps. Remember, 
I saw that man lying dead this morning.” 

“ Practise that imagination of yours, 
Sebright," commented the Chief, with¢his 
grim smile. ''It's essential in this detective 
business. Well, what are you going to do 
on this information ? Anything?" + 

Sebright was thoughtful for a moment, 
evidently reluctant to open up again a 
matter on which he had publicly pronounced 
his official dictum. 

“ Of course," he said, “ Arbuthnot might 
still have committed suicide—in the distress, 
the sense of disgrace to his department, 
caused by his discovery." 

“ Do left-handed men usually shoot them- 
selves on the right-hand side of the head, 
Sebright ? ” asked Q. Q., quietly. “ I knew 
Arbuthnot very well indeed. I am prepared 
to ask that question at the coroner's in- 
quest." 

“That means a public scandal, Quayne 
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—a lot of unwelcome limelight on the 
F.O.” b 
* I dislike private scandals even more,” 
said the Chief. “I regarded Arbuthnot 
as an old personal friend—and his murderer 
is certainly going to be found. Remand 
that inquest, Sebright—and if we pre- 
sent the murderer simultaneously with 
. the coroner’s ver- 
dict, there will be 
no scandal. There 
will be only praise 
for Scotland Yard.” 








“ But how are we going to find him ? " 
challenged Sebright, in exasperation. 
“There's not the slightest clue. The 
revolver is admittedly Arbuthnot’s own— 
one he kept in his desk. The clerk 
who burst into the room immediately 
after the detonation found no one but the 
dead man.” 

“ Who was that clerk ? ” 

'*' Oglethorpe—the next senior to Arbuth- 
not. He was passing along the corridor— 
or so he says." Sebright stopped. ‘‘ Of 
course, he might have in 

" What?" 

Sebright was suddenly illumined with a 
theory. ‘‘ Shot Arbuthnot with Arbuthnot's 
own revolver and dashed out into the cor- 
ridor. There's no evidence, one way or the 
other. The corridor was empty. People in 
the vicinity heard the detonation, but 
before they could investigate it Oglethorpe 
ran into the room where the other clerks 
were sitting and told his story.” 

" H'm!" Q. Q. stroked his jutting chin. 
"I know Oglethorpe. How many clerks 
are there in Arbuthnot's personal depart- 
ment ? ” 

“ Six—including Oglethorpe.” 


. 
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"Do you happen to know if the other 
five were in the room when Oglethorpe 
entered it? " 

“ No. There were only three—it came 
out while I was questioning as to who had 
seen Arbuthnot that morning." 

'" Who were absent ? ” 

* Johnson—he was away looking for a 
file in the Registry."  ' 

Q. Q. nodded. 

'" And the other man ? ” 

“ D'Arcy Vaughan—the next in seniority 
to Oglethorpe. He was out at lunch." 

'" You are sure of that?” 

"Quite. He went to lunch at twelve 
o'clock as usual. The tragedy occurred at 
ten minutes past. I saw him when he 
returned—gavce him the first news of it. 
No, Q. Q. ! " Sebright thumped his fist on 
his knee in emphasis, «if Arbuthnot was 
murdered —it could only have been done by 
Oglethorpe ! 

" Why ?” Q. Q. lifted his grey eyebrows. 

“On his own showing, he dashed into 
that room immediately after the detonation. 
If the murderer were someone else, he must 
still have been there ! He could not possibly 
have got away.” 

“Hm!” Q. Q. grunted. “I know 
Arbuthnot’s room pretty well. I seem to 
remember that it has a large cupboard 
where Arbuthnot used to hang his overcoat. 
Allow yourself to consider another hypothe- 
sis. The murderer, hearing Oglethorpe 
come to the door, might have slipped into 
that cupboard and dodged out again im- 
mediately Oglethorpe had gone to give 
the alarm.” 


“Might!” echoed Sebright, contemp- 
tuously. “ All sorts of things might happen. 


I consider possibilities only after I’ve dealt 
with certainties. What is certain is that 
one of Arbuthnot’s confidential clerks was 
passing out information ; that Arbuthnot 
knew of it and was trying to discover the 
source of leakage—did discover it, perhaps ; 
that Oglethorpe had, next to Arbuthnot 
himself, the easiest access to secret informa- 
tion ; that if Arbuthnot was left-handed he 
did not shoot himself; and that Oglethorpe 
was admittedly in the room so soon after 
the murder that no murderer could have 
escaped from it—unless it were Oglethorpe 
himself, with his plausible story of hearing 
the shot while passing the door and then 
discovering the suicide." Sebright rose 
briskly to his feet. “I’m going to check 
up Mr. Oglethorpe a little, OQ. O.," he con- 
cluded. '' And, unless my intuition is much 
at fault, Mr. Oglethorpe is going to sleep 
in a police cell to-night.” 

Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“That intuition of yours is positively 
uncanny, Sebright," he said. '' You may 
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be quite right, of course. It may just as 
well be Oglethorpe as another. That it was 
one of Arbuthnot's own clerks who murdered 
him, I feel certain. Do you mind me doing 
a little investigation of my own? It won't 
conflict with yours, and I have a personal 
interest in the matter.” 

“ You can do what you like—so long as 
vou don't scare away the game,” replied 


Sebright, magnanimously. He glanced at 
his watch. ''I'm going to get busy—and 


Il] let you know directly I slip my hand- 
cuffs on the man.' 

Q. O. smiled again. 

'" [ll do the same by you, Sebright," he 
said. '' Well, the best of luck to you ! " 


HE moment the door had closed behind 
Sebright's back, the Chief took up the 
telephone, asked for a number. 

“ Hullo !— Yes. — Put me through to 
Mr. Oglethorpe, please.—Is that Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe speaking ?—Good. This is Quentin 
Quayne—of the Q. Q. Agency. Could you 
manage to snatch a few minutes, Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, and come round and see me here— 
Piccadilly Circus—as soon as possible? I 
should be immensely obliged to you.— Yes, 
it is urgent—very urgent, in fact.—Thank 
you—that’s excellent." 

The Chief put down the telephone, looked 
across to me. 

'" Coming at once. Oglethorpe knows me 
well encugh to know that when l say 
' urgent ' it means urgent. Now I hope we 
shall learn something.” 

Perhaps ten quiet minutes elapsed—ten 
minutes in which Q. O., after leaning back 
thoughtfully in his chair for a moment or 


_ two, bent forward to his desk and wrote 


rapidly a long single column of words on a 
sheet of paper—and then Mr. Oglethorpe 
was announced. 

He came into the rcom, a thin, worried- 
lcaking man of about forty-five years of age, 
clean-shaven, a little bald, conventionally 
the higher grade Civil Servant in his morning- 
coat, dark trousers, ind the silk hat cour- 
teously doffed as he entered, conventionally 
the Civil Servant too in his precise, somewhat 
pedantic manner. The Chief shook hands 
with him like an old acquaintance, indicated 
the chair close to his desk. Mr. Oglethorpe 
seated himself. 

“ You want to sce me about this terrible 
business in the office, I suppose, Mr. 
Quayne ? " he said. 

" Exactly." Q. Q. smiled at him. 

“I have worked with Arbuthnot for 
twenty years—and I should never have 
dreamed that he was the man to commit 
suicide ! " exclaimed Mr. Oglethorpe, in a 
tone of genuine horror at the memory. 

Q. Q. continued to smile as he looked 
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straight at his visitor, but there was no 
humour in that smile. 

'" Perhaps he did not commit suicide, 
Mr. Oglethorpe," he said, quietly. 

Mr. Oglethorpe jumped in his chair. 

" What? Did not commit suicide ? 
What on earth do you mean, Mr. Quayne ? 
It must have been suicide—why, I was in the 
room a fraction of a minute after his revolver 
went off—I heard it as I passed along the 
corridor. It couldn't—how could it ?— 
have been anything else than suicide, 
incredible though it seems!” Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe was a picture of puzzled bewilder- 
ment—the implication in Q. Q.'s words was 
plain enough. 

'* Well, Mr. Oglethorpe,” the Chief spoke 
in his smoothest tones, ‘‘ there zs a little 
doubt about it—for reasons which I will not 
gointo. Will you just tell me all you know 
of the tragedy ? ” 

Mr. Oglethorpe told his story quite 
clearly and definitely, just as we had heard 
it already from Sebright. He was coming 
along the corridor from another department 
at ten past twelve when he heard the shot. 
He had rushed into the room. Arbuthnot 
was there alone, lying back in his chair, a 
wound in the right side of his head. Horri- 
fied, he had dashed off to give the alarm. 
Yes—of course he knew the cupboard in 
Arbuthnot's room—he could not say whether 
the door of it was open or shut—he hadn't 
given a thought to it. He had seen no one 
in the corridor, before or after the tragedy. 

O. nodded gravely as he finished. 

“ Well, Mr. Oglethorpe, there is a possi- 
bility—I don't want to enlarge upon it— 
that Arbuthnot was murdered by one of the 
clerks in his own department." 

“ Impossible! " Mr. Oglethorpe was em- 
phatic, all his instincts outraged. “It is 
a monstrously absurd suggestion, Mr. 
Quayne, one that—as the temporary acting 
head of the department and in view of the 
plain facts—I cannot but resent ! ” 

" Nevertheless, Mr. Oglethorpe, it is a 
suggestion that has been made—and one 
that I am bound to probe. You would, of 
course, do all you could to assist in finding 
poor Arbuthnot’s murderer—assuming that 
he was murdered ? ” 

“ Of course I should. Though, I repeat, 
I can't for a moment believe it. What do 
you require of me ? ” 

“ I want to submit the six confidential 
clerks in your department to a little psycho- 
logical test. It is one which—if I can 
trust the experience of the Viennese police, 
and sundry little efforts of my own—can 
scarcely fail in such circumstances. You 
have heard of the word-association method?” 

'" Something to do with psycho-analysis, 
isn’t it ? Sheer quackery, all of it, in my 
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opinion." Mr. Oglethorpe let it be seen 
that he was old-fashioned and proud of it. 

“ Precisely,” Q. OQ. concurred, with a 
smile. "It is a method much used by 
psycho-analysts. I put a word to you. 
You answer as quickly as possible with the 
first word that rises in your mind in associa- 
tion. I measure the time-interval, in each 
case, between my question and your answer. 
In my list of words are one or two which 
have a direct bearing upon the case. When 
those words are put to the concealed 
criminal, he instantly recognizes their danger 
and instinctively—no matter what his 
command of himself—hesitates for a safe 
word to give in answer. It is quite auto- 
matic on his part. And accordingly, to 
those key-words his time-interval of associa- 
tion will show as appreciably longer than his 
average. Now, I want you to have the 
goodness to send your clerks across to me, 
one by one, this afternoon, Mr. Oglethorpe— 
and since I want to get as wide a basis 
as possible for my averages, I should be 
very glad if you would commence with 
yourself now." 

" I haven't the slightest faith in any of 
this psycho-analytic charlatanry," said Mr. 
Oglethorpe, with a superior note of conde- 
scending disdain in his voice, “but if you 
think it will help you, go ahead by all means. 
Fire away—I'm ready." 

Q. Q. drew his sheet of paper in front of 
him, sat with pencil-point poised. 

'" Bread ! " he said, and his pencil-point 
commenced to dot across the paper. 

‘‘ Butter!” answered Mr. Oglethorpe, 


promptly. Q. Q. stopped dotting at his 


first syllable, scribbled the word rapidly. 
'" Sea !” dot-dot. 


“Ship!” 
“ Horse |" dot-dot. 
" Cart!" 
“ House ! " dot-dot-dot. 
“ Room ! ” 
'" Desk ! ” dot- dot- dot-dot. 
“ Chair! "' 
'" Table ! " dot-dot-dot. 
“ Cloth! ” 
“ Cupboard ! ” dot-dot-dot. 
" Bone!” Mr. Oglethorpe gave the 


answer, an obvious nursery-rhyme memory, 
almost desperately. The strain of keeping 
his brain alert he evidently found more 
difficult than he had anticipated. Q. Q. 
scribbled down each answer as it was given. 

'" Carpet ! " dot-dot. 

" Floor ! " 

And so on through a list of about 
fifty words where, at intervals, I remarked 
only ''code," “revolver,” and ‘ murder ” 
as specially significant. 

When he had got to the end, O. Q. looked 
up with his quiet smile. 
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'" Thank you, Mr. Oglethorpe,” he said— 
it was impossible to deduce whether or not 
he had detected any grounds for suspicion 
in that rapid quasi-schoolchild examination 
—‘ I am much obliged by your com- 
plaisance. And now will you carry it to the 
length of sending cicrg your clerks, one by 
one, in order, let us cay, of their seniority ? ” 

Mr. Oglethorpe departed. Q. Q. did not 
address a word to ine in the interval while we 
waited for the appearance of the next clerk 
from Arbuthnot’s office. I busied myself 
on the routine task before me. Q. Q. leaned 
back in his chair, finger-tips together, frown- 
ing in a concentration of thought beyond my 
guesses. 

Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan was announced. He 
was a younger man than Mr. Oglethorpe, 
struck a more modern note of smartly- 
tailored, keen-edged efficiency. The little 
dark moustache on his good-looking face 
was neatly trimmed, his monocle gave hima 
touch of aristocratic differentiation from the 
usual office-worn type, his manner had the 
self-confident ease produced by the best 
of public-schools and the 'Varsity. He 
smiled affably—with, however, a Foreign 
Office consciousness of personal dignity— 
as he approached the Chief. 

:“ Oglethorpe tells me you want to see me 
about poor Arbuthnot's death, Mr. Quayne.”’ 
He sank easily and comfortably into the 
chair Q. Q. indicated to him. “ Anything 
] can do, of course "—he made a gesture 
of perfect readiness to oblige—'' but I'm 
afraid that's not much." 

O. Q.'s quiet eyes were summing him up. 

“ So I understand. You were at lunch, I 
believe, when the tragedy occurred ? ” 

" Yes, I knew nothing about it until I 
returned and the Scotland Yard fellow told 
me. It was a shcck to me, of course, as it 
was to everyone else. Poor old fellcw ! 
One would never have suspécted a suicidal 
streak in him—some private worry, per- 
haps.” 

Q. ©. caressed his chin. 

" Did Mr. Oglethorpe tell vou precisely 
why I wanted to see you, Mr. Vaughan ? ” 

" No. He merely said that you wished to 
talk to me on the matter." 

Q: Q. nodded. 

“Then I will tell you, Mr. Vaughan— 
and perhaps it would be as well if vou 
regarded it as in confidence. There is reason 
to suspect that Mr. Arbuthnot did not 
commit suicide—but that he was shot by 
one of the clerks in his personal department 
—a clerk who had an urgent motive to 
suppress him promptly." 

His eyes were fixed on Mr. D'Arcy 
Vaughan as he spoke, but Mr. Vaughan 
manifested only the startled vivification of 
interest normal in such circumstances. 
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'" You mean—murdered ? " he gasped. 

“I mean murdered." The Chief was 
impressively specific. 

" But—my dear sir '"—Mr.  D'Arcv 
Vaughan was obviously much perturbed— 
"it seems to me fantastic. Oglethorpe 
almost saw him shoot himself—he was in 


the room a moment later—before anv 


murderer could have escaped." He paused 
for a look of utter incredulity at Q. Q. 
“ What grounds have you for such a wildly 
improbable theory ? Who could possibly 
have shot Arbuthnot—unless Oglethorpe 


‘did it himself—which is grotesquely absurd." 


“That is what we are going to try and 
find out, Mr. Vaughan," replied the Chief, 
quietly. “ I'm sure I can call upon you to 
give me any assistance in your power ? " 

“ Certainly—certainly,’’ said Mr. Vaughan, 

“of course. But what do you want me to 
do?" 

"Il explain." And Q. Q. explained to 
him, precisely as he had explained to Mr. 
Oglethorpe, the psychological test he pro- 
posed to apply to the six clerks. Mr. Vaughan 
accepted it unhesitatingly. —'' Of course, 
there must be no exceptions," he said. 
'" Obviously.” 


NCE more Q. Q. pronounced his list of 
words, dotted down the time-interval 
before the associated word: came in 

answer. Mr. Vaughan replied to all with— 
so far as I could tell—an equally prompt 
rapidity. He was plainly a quick-brained, 
highly intelligent fellow. 

“Thank you, Mr. Vaughan," said Q. Q., 
when he had finished. Again it was im- 
possible for me to guess, through his quiet 
normality of tone and feature, whether or 
not he had discovered the clue he sought 
for. 

Three more clerks followed in due course 
and succession—Mr. Wainwright, Mr. Turner, 
and Mr. Billmore. All three of them were 
most improbable murderers, for all three— 
Q. Q. checked their answers one against the 
other—had been in their office all the 
morning, had not left it on any pretext until 
Mr. Oglethorpe had rushed in with the news 
Kevertheless, all 
three of them submitted to the test—and 
O. OQ. remained quietly smiling .and in- 
scrutable as they were“ successively. dis- 
missed. 

The next—and last—to present: ‘himself 


“was the junior, Mr. Johnson, a tall, nervous, 
. but pleasant-looking lad, scarcely in his 


twenties. 

“Sit down, Mr. Jehnson," said Q. Q., 
smiling at him and indicating the chair in 
which Johnson's predecessors had sat. 
“ You were in the Registry at the time the 
tragedy occurred this morning ? ” 


Roy QUINT. Sm» 
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Arbuthnot was lying back in his chair, a wound in the right side of his head. Horrified, 
Oglethorpe had dashed off to give the alarm. 


Or 
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“ Yes, sir." The boy submitted easily to 
the quiet authority which emanated from 
Q. Q.’s personality. ''I was searching for a 
file that had been mislaid.”’ 

'" Between what times—precisely ? ” 

“ It was a little before ten to twelve when 
I left my room, sir. I returned at twenty 
minutes past." The lad was obviously 
nervous. He moistened his lips with the 
tip of his tongue before he spoke. 

'* So from ten to twelve to nearly twenty 
past you were in the Registry ? " 

'" Yes, sir." 

Q. O. looked at him penetratingly from 
under his heavy grey eyebrows. 

“ Very well. It is necessary for me to 
check all the statements I receive. ] will 
just ring up the Registry and get them to 
confirm those times." He reached for the 
tclephone. 

“Don’t do that, sir! " 
sprung from his chair. 

"Why?" 

“ I did not tell you the truth, sir." I 
saw perspiration on the boy's brow, once 
more his tongue moistened his lips. He 
turned away his eyes from Q. Q.'s piercing 
scrutiny. 

'" Then please tell me the truth now.” 

“ Yes, sir. I—I did not go straight to the 
Registry. I slipped out of the building." 

'" Out of the building? Why?" 

“To send a telegram—at the post-office 
across the road in Parliament Street.” 

‘To whom did you send that telegram ? ” 

‘“T—I'd rather not say, sir." 

Q. ©. frowned. I felt suddenly sorry for 
that lad, horrifyingly suspicious though 
were the circumstances that so suddenly 
gathered about him. 


The lad had half- 





"YOHNSON'!" The Chiefs voice was 
sharply stern—a voice it was impossible 
not to obey. '' You will tell me at once 


to whom you sent that telegram." 

The lad hesitated miserably. I saw his 
hands clench and unclench themselves, his 
face go white. 

'" It was to a moneylender, sir," he burst 
out after a moment when his voice scemed 
to have refused to function. 

'" A moneylender ? "' 

'" Yes—yes, sir. I—I wanted to keep it 
a secret. He was threatening to denounce 
me to my Chiefs if I did not pay to-day 
you know what that would have meant, 
sir ? ” The boy spoke hurriedly now, im- 
ploringly. “ I had written to my sister, 
telling her all about it. At a quarter to 
twelve I received a telegram from her— 
saying she would help me. Here it is, sir.” 
The lad fished out a crumpled telegram 
from his pocket, held it out to Q. O., who 
took it without removing his eyes from the 
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soul under their scrutiny. ''I dashed acrcss 
to the post-office to send a telegram to him 
telling him that my sister was paying—to 
take no action." The lad stopped breath- 
l..y, his eyes miserably on Q. Q.'s in- 
scrutable face. 

The Chief glanced at the telegram in his 
hand. 

“ This is not very explicit," he said. “It 
merely says ' All right, Vera.’ That might 
mean anything. Do you grasp the point of 
this questioning, Johnson ? ” 

" No—no, sir." The lad stuttered. 
I don't think I do." 

'" The point is that Mr. Arbuthnot wes 
murdered in his room at ten minutes past 
twelve. On your story, you left the building 
at ten minutes before the hour. Where 
were you at ten minutes past ? ” 

“ In the post-office, sir." 

“ From ten minutes to the hour to ten 
minutes past ? Twenty minutes ? ” 

“ I had to wait in a queue, sir.” 


$4 I— 


‘And then you returned to the 
Registry ? " 
'" Yes, sir. I took the file I said I wanted, 


and went back to my room. It was then I 
first heard the news about poor Mr. Arbuth- 
not, sir." 

"H'm! Well, the post-office records 
will prove the truth of your statements. 
Your telegram will note the time it was 
handed in. You say that was ten past ? ” 

“ No, sir. The telegram was handed in at 
a quarter past. At ten past I was still 
waiting in the queue." 

" Quarter past? How long, Johnson, did 
it actually take you to run down from the 
corridor where your room is: situated to the 
post-office ? ” 

'" Under two minutes, sir.” 

" And you are sure—quite sure—that it 
was at ten minutes to the hour, and not 
just after ten minutes past, that you ran to 
the post-office ? ” The implication in that 
question was terribly obvious. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I am going to test the truth of vour 
story. Now, listen to me!” And once 
more Q. Q. explained the method he was 
going to employ. *“ To answer is the only 
way of clearing yourself from the suspicion 
that now rests upon you,” he said, severely. 

“ Yes, sir. But— believe me, sir—I know 
nothing about poor Mr. Arbuthnot’s death— 
nothing—I swear to you, sir!" The lad 
was evidently horribly alarmed. “ I was in 
the post-office at the time, sir!" 

Q. Q.'s eyes probed him. 

“Calm yourself, Mr. Johnson. And con- 
centrate your mind on putting, as rapidly as 
possible, an associated word to the word I 
shall give you.” 

The boy gulped. 
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" Bread ! ” dot-dot-dot. 

" Buiter!” He forced himself to the 
strain of an answer, hit the natural associa- 
tion which all his predecessors had given. 

“ Sea ! '" dot-dot. ' 

" Shore!" 

" Horse ! " dot-dot-dot-dot. 

" Hoof ! " 

Q. Q. tcok him right through the list, 
dotting the intervals of his hesitations, 
scribbling down his replies. The lad an- 
swered irregularly, spasmodically, a per- 
spiration of distress upon his forehead, a 
look of terror in the eyes that stared as 
though hypnotized at Q. O. It was all he 
could do, evidently, to keep his mind to the 
fccus of what was required of him, and some 
of his associations were wildly wide—des- 
rerately clutched at in his anxiety to give a 
reply not too long delayed. 

The Chief finished his inquisition, ex- 
amined the paper with the irregular rows of 
dots, the final answers, compared them with 
the records of the others. 

"H'm!"' he grunted, his face inscrutable. 

The lad sat staring at him, his hands 
twitching, scarcely daring—it would seem— 
to breathe. 

The telephone bell rang sharply. Q. Q. 
took up the instrument. 

“ Hullo ?—Yes—Quayne speaking. Who's 
that ?—Oh, Sebright ?——What? You've got 
your man ? — Who is it ?—Oglethorpe ? ” 
OQ. Q. smiled grimly. '' Beware of those clear 
cases, Sebright. They're often only the 
mirror of your own ideas. I'm afraid you'll 
have to release Oglethorpe—with apologies. 
Yes. Why? Because I happen to have 
caught the man, and it isn't Oglethorpe. 
I'll hand him over to you presently. By the 
way, Sebright, where are you ringing up 
from ?—The F.O. ?——Gcod! Would you 
mind asking Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan to step 
round here again as soon as possible? I’ve 
something important to speak to him about. 
Thanks." Q. Q. put back the receiver. 

Young Johnson had sprung to his feet, 
stood quivering while Q. Q. talked. I 
watched him narrowly, my muscles tense 
to leap on him should he offer a sudden 
violence. There was a wild lcok in his 
frightened eyes. i 

* I—I didn’t do it, sir ! ” he stammered. 

The Chief smiled at him. 

“ I know you didn't," he said. 

The boy stared, bewildered. 

" Then—then—why have you asked Mr. 
Vaughan to come here, sir? You're not 
soing to—to tell him about that money- 
iender ? ” There was a new and scarcely 
less acute alarm in his face. ‘‘ For God's 
sake, don't, sir ! Mr. Vaughan would report 
me at once! ” 

The Chief smiled again, more kindly. 
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" Nor that either. This experience in 
dealing with moneylenders will suffice you 
for a lifetime, I trust. That's all I have to 
say to you, Mr. Johnson." He nodded in 


. dismissal. 


Young Johnson still could not quite grasp 
the situation. 

'" You mean—you don't want me any 
more, sir? ” 

“No. And if you should meet Mr. 
Vaughan on your way back to your office, say 
nothing to him. Gcod afternoon." 

Q. Q. turned back to those enigmatic 
papers which held a secret that tantalized 
my curiosity to a sudden fever-pitch. 

'" Goo-good afternoon, sir!" The lad 
went out of that room, haunted for him with 
a dreadful ordeal, with a gladly-eager haste 
that was almcst a flight. 


HEN he had gone, I looked across to 
W the Chief. 
“ You've got your man, sir?" 

O. Q. glanced up at me, his face grimly 
satisfied in its expression. 

“ Yes." 

“It looked bad for young Johnson, sir— 
and he seemed to stumble terribly when you 
applied your test." I was, of course, 
fishing, but it had in fact seemed to me more 
than once that the lad must be betraying 
himself, so desperate were his hesitations. 

“ Pooh ! His time-intervals were of 
course wildly erratic—what one would 
expect from the strain he was undergoing— 
but on the key-words he was no more 
erratic than elsewhere. Now this record,” 
he held up another sheet of paper, “is 
curiously regular—the shortest intervals cf 
any—till we come to those same vital words. 
And then there is a sudden seventy-five to a 
hundred per cent. increase—almost imper- 
ceptible while he spoke, but evident enough 
here. Moreover, automatically in his first 
quickness he gave the curious association 
‘hide’ to the word ‘cupboard '—the only 
one to do so; after that, recognizing his 
slip, he was on his guard—a little too much 
on his guard." He chuckled with satisfac- 
tion. “ That's the man, Mr. Creighton ! " 

“Which man, sir?" 

“Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan." 

“ D'Arcy Vaughan ! " I echoed the name 
in astonishment. Mr. Vaughan had seemed 
to me the most normal of any of those six 
men who had sat in that chair—his answers 
unvarying in their glib rapidity. “ And— 
you're going to arrest him, sir—directly he 
comes in?" I thrilled with the sense of 
imminent crisis. 

'" Not quite as soon as that, Mr. Creighton. 
What I have here is evidence enough for 
myself. But it is not legal evidence. I'm 
going to get that legal evidence. I'm going 
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io get a signed contession." His tone was 


curt with a confidence I did not share. 

" D'Arcy Vaughan—if he’s the man, sir— 
doesn't scem to me the sort of fellow to give 
“ He must 


confessions easily,” I ventured. 










have immense nerve to 
behave as he did in 
this office.” 

"He has—a pheno- 
renal nerve. But 
even the strongest 
nerves can be broken 
down, Mr. Creighton.” 
O. O. leaned back in 
his chair and smiled at 
me with a grim bland- 
ness. ‘You've heard 
of the third degree, I 
suppose? It usually 
implies some physical 
pain to the prisoner 
under examination. We're a little too 
civilized for that. I’m going to put 
Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan through what we 
may call the fourth degree—considerably 
more subtle and quite as efficacious.” 

“ I don't understand, sir. Do I come in 
this?" 

“ You, Mr. Creighton, will merely quietly 
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get up and lock that door hehind Mr. 
Vaughan when he enters, and then you will 
return to your desk and get on with your 
work in absolute silence. You will not utter 
a word, unless I speak to you.” | 
“Very good, sir." I was 
utterly baffled to guess what 
scheme Q. Q. had in his mind 
but it was with an in 
tense impatience that I 
watched the minute-hand 
slip round the clock, It 





“I—I] didn't do it, sir!" young Johnson 


was close on five. Perhaps Mr. D'Arcy 
Vaughan would after all smell a rat—not 
come ? A feverish anxiety for his appear- 
ance mounted in me, obscured the petty 
rcutine task on which I was engaged. 

The office telephone-bell rang, startling 
me in the tension of my nerves. The Chief 
answered it. 
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“Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan ? Show him in, 
please." From his tone he might have been 
admitting the most casual of visitors, but 
he smiled—a smile of intimate satisfaction 
—at me as he put back the receiver. 

The door opened. Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan, 
sprucely elegant, his monocle in place, his 
good-looking features happily serene, entered 
the rcom. I rose, went unobtrusively behind 
him, locked the door, returned to my place. 
Mr. Vaughan advanced towards Q. Q. 

“ Well, Mr. Quayne," he said, in a voice 
that struck me as oddly cheerful for a man 
whose office had been the scene of such 
tragic events, ‘‘ you've heard what has hap- 
pened in this terrible business ? 
They've arrested Oglethorpe— 
poor queer old Oglethorpe. I 


stammered. 


would never have believed it possible, but 
Scotland Yard seems quite certain—and it 
knows its business, I suppose. Awful !— 
terrible !—terrible ! ” 

replied Q. Q., 


" Yes, I had heard," 
coolly. 

Mr. Vaughan sat down in the chair, 
carefully deposited his glossy silk hat on 
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“I know you didn't," said the Chief. 
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a corner of Q. Q.’s desk, and casually crossed 
one nicely-creased trouser-leg over the 
other. If he were indeed the man, I could 
not but admire his perfect aplomb. 

“ And now, Mr. Quayne,” he said, *' before 
we come to whatever you want to see me 
about, there's a little thing I'm curious to 
know. Did the results of your psycho- 
analytic test by any chance coincide with 
those of the police ? ” 

O. Q. leaned back in his chair, tapped his 
finger-tips together. 

“ No," he replied, “ they did not." 

Mr. Vaughan smiled. 

"Ah?" His tone politely indicated a 
previous scepticism that was now 
justified, ‘I. trust you psycho- 
analysts will have the grace to 
acknowledge at least one failure of 
your magic methods.” ai 

O. O. continued to tap his finger- 
tips together as. he smiled 
blandly. ; 

“It was not a.failure,’’ he 
said. 

“ Not a failure? But— 
I do not understand—I 





thought you said Qu 
Mr. Vaughan was 


all courtesy, a rather 
malicious courtesy, 
perhaps, in a ges- 
tured sketch of 
baffled com- 
prehension, 
; He smiled 
— frankly, 
* pleasantly, 
at his inter- 
locutor. 

"It was 
not a fail- 
ure." Q. Q. 
had spoken 
these words 
in the quiet- 
est, most 
dulcet of 
his tones. 
He rose 
from his 
chair, stood 
erect, spoke 
in a voice 
that tc me 
seemed like 
a thunder-clap in its sudden stern vehe- 
mence. “Own up, Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan! 
You're caught out! ” 

The man had sprung up from his chair 
also, in an indignation that, whether real 
or simulated, was impressive in its apparent 
authenticity. 


“What do you mean?" His voice 
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quivered, but it was with anger. “ What 
are you trying to suggest ? ” 

“ I am suggesting, Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan," 
Q. Q.’s tone was sharply explicit, “ that 
you are a spy in your own department, 
that you were betraying official secrets, that 
Mr. Arbuthnot detected you, called you 
into his room this morning as you passed 
on your way to lunch and taxed you with 
it, that he had the imprudence, perhaps, to 
threaten you—possibly in self-defence— 
with his revolver during the altercation, 
that you seized that revolver and shot him 
dead, that hearing someone come to the 
door you then sprang into the clothes- 
cupboard and dodged out again directly the 
coast was clear. Is that definite enough 
for you?” 


R. D'ARCY VAUGHAN looked as 
M though he were going to strike his 

accuser in the face. I saw his fists 
clench, the lips go blanched under his little 
dark moustache. His eyes flashed—the 
monocle dropped to dangle on its thread. 
He mastered himself with an effort. 

“ Mr. Quayne, if you were a younger man, 
I would thrash you for this outrageous im- 
putation!’’ He gasped in his wrath. “As 
it is, you have chosen to utter this monstrous 
slander before a witness." He jerked his 
hand in my direction. '' You shall hear from 
my solicitors!” He strode towards the 
door. 

Fascinated, I watched him as he reached 
it, tugged at the handle, twisted it in vain. 
Then he swung round again, his face ablaze 
with fury. 

" Open that door at once!” he cried. 
“ What does this mean ? ” 

“It means, Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan," said 
Q. Q., in his most coldly level tones, ‘ that 
you are a prisoner in this room until such 
time as you dictate and sign your con- 
fession.” 

The man glared at him, livid. He could 
scarcely speak in the rage which choked 
him. 

‘“ This is an outrage—a monstrous out- 
rage! You dare, Mr. Quayne—you dare 
to subject a Civil Servant of my standing 
to this gross indignity ! To illegal deten- 
tion! Have a care, Mr. Quayne! You are 
laying yourself open to an action which I 
will fight through court after court till 
I ruin you!” 

Q. Q. smiled grimly. 

“ You may have another case to fight in 
the courts before that, Mr. Vaughan. It 
is useless to wrestle with that door. You 
' cannot open it.” 

Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan had once more 
switched round to the door, was tugging at 
it, twisting at the handle in an almost 
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maniacal fury of anger. He faced rounc 
again to Q. Q. 

" Open it, I say! Open it!” he choked ; 
te Or ! »? 





‘Or nothing, Mr. Vaughan." Q. Q. was 
smoothly unruftled. “ You will do nothing. 
You will merely in due course, when you are 
tired of raging at that door, sit down in that 
chair and dictate your confession." With 
which OQ. Q. himself calmiy resumed his 
seat, picked up a paper on his desk, and 
apparently gave it his undivided cool 
attention. 

Mr. Vaughan stared at him for a moment, 
the muscles of his face twitching, his eves 
murderous if ever a man's were— and then 
he strode straight across to me. 

" You!" The violence in his voxe 
startled me, half-prepared for it though I 
was. ''Open that door at once—or I charge 
you as an accomplice in this felony ! Felony ' 
you understand? Penal servitude!” 
Ugly menace looked out of him. I gripped 
myself, remembered Q. Q.’s orders, remained 
stolidly silent, bent over my work again. 
“ Do you hear ? " My shoulder was violently 
shaken. '' Open that door, or |!" He 
had no threat vicious enough for his 
anger. 

I glanced at him as coolly as I could 
—saw the ferocity in his glare, saw his 
fingers working—itching for a weapon 
which, thank Heaven, he did not possess— 
and remained dumb. Not only dumb, but, 
as well as I could feign it, deaf. Mr. D'Arc« 
Vaughan, I could see in the instant before 
my eyes went down to my work again, 
could have screamed blasphemies in the 
extremity of his exasperation. The uncannv 
completeness of our silence sent a gleam of 
fright into his eyes. Then once more thev 
went impotently murderous. I guessed, 
even as with an effort of self-command I 
turned my gaze away from him, that 
he was speculating whether he would have 
a chance in a hand-to-hand mix-up with 
the pair of us. 

Apparently he decided that he would not. 
{ felt him remove his presence from over 
me, glanced up discreetly to see him once 
more in the centre of the room, facing the 
Chief. - 

“ Mr. Quayne!" He controlled his voice 
to a harsh similitude of normality.  '' Do 
you mean that you have the insane intention 
of keeping me a prisoner in this room until 
I sign a confession of a murder of which I 
know nothing ? ” 

Q. O. raised his eyes to him as though 
only just again aware of his presence. 

“You are begging the question, Mr. 
Vaughan," he said, quietly, turning over a 
page of his papers while he spoke. '' I have 
all the relevant information. I require only 
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vour confession. And it is certainly my 
intention to keep you here till I get it." 

Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan achieved a short, 
scornful laugh. 

" Very well," he said. “ We shall see 
who can wait longest." He flung himself into 
the chair, sat tapping with his foot upon the 
floor. '' You yourselves cannot sit for ever 
in this room. And when we leave it, Mr. 
Ouayne, believe me, you shall rue this 
outrage.” 

Mr. Quayne merely turned over another 
page of the document he was perusing with 
such concentrated attention. 

His victim glared at him, opened his 
cigarette-case—I noticed, maliciously, that 
it contained only one cigarette—struck a 
match, commenced to smoke. The silence 
of that room, high above the neighbouring 
house-tops, was like the grave. It per- 
petuated itself, continued until even I felt 
it a strain upon my nerves. The only sound 
was the deep breathing of that man in the 
chair adjacent to Q. Q.’s desk. | Unob- 
trusively, I kept a sharp eve upon him, 
alert to interpose in that sudden panther- 
spring I felt to be imminent. But none 
came. And the silence in that room con- 
tinued, persisted till it seemed to ring in 
my ears. 

I glanced at the clock-hand. 
half-past five. 

Mr. Vaughan stirred. 

" Mr. Quayne ! " 

Q. Q. lifted an eyebrow at him. 

" How long is this madness to continue ? ” 

" Until I get your confession." Q. O.'s 
tone was quietly acceptive of the situation, 
was, without the faintest impatience, coolly 
confident of the final result. 

" Psha!” The man jumped up from his 
chair again, strode once more across to me, 
evidently on the impulse to make another 
trial of my subordinate resolution. I forced 
myself to remain unperceptive of his 
presence. I heard his soft footfalls on the 
carpet recede away to the centre of the 
room, heard them go towards OQ. O.'s desk, 
heard the sudden creak of his chair as he 
flung himself down into it again. 

When, discreetly, I glanced up, I saw 
him sitting there, his fingers drumming on 
his knees, the cigarette short between his 
lips, glowing in a momentary forgetfulness of 
economy. 


It marked 


HE silence continued. The ticking of 
the clock became insistent, an obses- 
sion to the ear. Its hands slipped 
round—six o’clock—quarter past. Out- 
side, the light began to die out of the 
sky. Within the room there were already 
shadows. Long ago Mr. D'Arcy Vaughan 
had got to the end of his smoke. For 
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what seemed an age he had sat like a 
statue, utterly motionless. What was he 
thinking ? I wondered. And still the silence 
remained unbroken. 

It was shattered suddenly. 

" Quayne!" The man paused, waiting 
for a movement of Q. Q.’s head that did 
not occur. ''I don't know how long this 
farce is going on—but I'll count it as miti- 
gation if you'll give me a cigarette.” 

But Mr. Quayne had apparently lost the 
sense of hearing. He merely picked another 
from the pile of documents at his hand. 

Once more the room relapsed into silence 
—into a. silence that grew haunted, terri- 
fying, vibrant with mysterious, unuttered 
menace as the twilight deepened in the 
room—a silence that rang and yet was sound- 
less. À sudden mutter from the man in the 
chair seemed only to intensify it. Hcw 
long indeed was this going on? I myself 
grew unnerved with the strain, felt the 
impulse to use my voice—to break this 
uncanny hush—rise up in me, almost 
irresistible. Had I been sitting there with the 
guilt of murder on my conscience, I could not 
have refrained from shouting it aloud to 
get relief at any cost from this intolerable 
ordeal of soundlessness, wherein the stark 
fundamental outlines of one’s soul seemed 
automatically to emerge. I should have 
screamed that guilt, in hysteria, long ago. 
But still the man I could half-see in the 
gloom sat motionless and silent in his chair. 
Still QO. Q. remained, holding up a document 
to get the last of the light, seemingly 
oblivious of his presence. For myself, I 
had given up even the pretence of work. 
I sat, gripped in that dead hush, and waited 
—waited—while the shadows thickened. 
I could no longer see the hour upon the 
clock-face. 

Suddenly I heard a sound—-the faintest 
little whir—and then :— 

" He shall confess, Mr. Quayne—I am 
determined on it!” 

The voice came out of the gloom, solemn, 
deep-toned, vibrant with authority—the 
voice of the murdered Arbuthnot! Even to 
me, who could an instant later guess its 
source, it came with a shock to my nerves, 
uncanny from the formless shadows of the 
room. To the man in the chair it came with 
the full force of a supernatural presence— 
sternly inexorable in a ghostly omnipotence. 
He sprang to his feet, stood quivering. 

'" What was that? Quayne! Did you 
hear that ? Arbuthnot's voice ! I—I—-no—it 
couldn't be !—it couldn't be! Quayne!”’ 
his voice was strained with terror, '' let me 
out of this! I'm going mad! I can't stand 
it any longer ! ” 

Q. Q. apparently did not hear him. 
He did not move. One hand still held the 





" Quayne!" his voice was strained with terror, “let me out of this! I’m going mad! 
I can't stand it any longer!” 
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document up to the last glimmer of outside 
light, the other -was out of sight beneath 
his desk. Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan gasped. 
Once more he turned towards me, and I saw 
his two hands go slowly, quiveringly, up 
towards his head as he stood silhouetted 
against the window. The man was gripped 
in a paroxysm of terror at those sud- 
denly vocable shadows all around him— 
al himself. 

" No," I heard him whisper to himself, 

‘no! It couldn't have been! Jt couldn't 
have been ! " 

And thén once more came that sclemn, 
deep-toned, authoritative voice :— 

" He shall confess, My. Quayne—I am 
determined on it!” 

-A gurgling choked scream broke from the 
tortured wretch. 

"No! no! Quiet, Arbuthnot! Quzet— 
for God's sake! 1—I can’t bear it! I—I'll 
tell—I'll confess! I'll confess! Quayne! 
Ouayne !’* His voice came almost in a 
shriek from the shadows which hid his face. 
“TH confess! Ill confess! Take it down 
—Ill confess! ” 

Q. Q. laid down his papers. 

' Take down what Mr. Vaughan dictates, 

Mr. Creighton," he said, quietly. '' Resume 
your chair, Mr. Vaughan." He touched 
the switch by his desk, ard the room was 
suddenly flooded with light. 





R. D'ARCY VAUGHAN, no longer 

the spruce, well-grccmed Civil Ser- 

vant, but a haggard, wild-eyed 
wretch—I was startled at the havcc the 
ordeal had made in him-——obeved like 
a creature drained of voliticn, dropped 
heavily into his chair, I tcok up my pen 
and wrote as, quave:ingly, gaspingly, the 
utterly unnerved, broken man began his 
confession. It was a ccnfession of official 
secrets betrayed, sent by agony-column 
code-messages to a great foreign commercial 
Organization to which they were of immense 
utility ; of—precisely as Q. O. had divined— 
Arbuthnot's having stopped him as he went 
along the corridor to his lunch, taxed him 
with it; of a wild alarm, a determination 
to suppress this danger at once; of the 
beginnings of a murderous struggle in which 
Arbuthnot had snatched the revolver from 
his drawer, of another snatch at that 
revolver which had seized it, of the sudden 
shot, of Oglethorpe at the door, of a spring 
into the clothes-cupboard, and a moment 
later—when Oglethorpe had dashed out 
again, horrified at the discovery—of a quick 
rush along the corridor, unobserved, to 
lunch. 


(Next month: 
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Q. O. listened, immobile, inscrutable, to 
the end. 

'" Now sign, Mr. Vaughan," 
quiet, level voice. 

The man got up from his chair, moved 
towards my desk—stopped suddenly. 

'" No!” he cried. Obviously, he made a 
great effort to pull himself together, to resume 
command of himself, seemed to succeed. 
" No! I won't sign!" He laughed like a 
maniac. ''Its only your word against 
mine—both of vou—and Ill swear it's a 
lies! I'm not 
going to sign away my life because vou 
played a trick on me! How you did it, 
I don't know— but trick I'm sure it was! ” 

He stcod, glowering defiance at Q. Q. 

“ As you like, Mr. Vaughan," said the 
Chief, quietly. ''It makes really no differ- 
ence whether you sign or not. Just listen 
a moment!” He bent forward, touched 
something cn his desk. ‘‘ Another little 
trick, Mr. Vaughan." He smiled pleasantly. 

To my own astonishment there issued 
into the room, startlingly lifelike, Mr. D'Arcy 
Vaughan's voice in a recapitulated, word for 
word recital of his crime. The first few 
sehtences of jt were sufficient —Mr. D'Arcy 
Vaughan raiséd his hand. To his first 
amazement had succeeded a sudden bitter- 
ness of comprehension. 

“That’s enough," he said. “I don't 
want to hear it over again." He controlled 
his voice to a cynical appreciation. ‘A 
detectaphone, of course ? ” 

'" A double-barrelled one, Mr. Vaughan," 
said the Chief, still pleasantly. '' With a 
blank record waiting for you.”’ 

He glared at Q. Q. in a sudden last flash 
of ferocity. ‘‘ Curse you and your infernal 
cunning tricks!” he said. ‘ All right— 
I may as well sign." He came across to my 
desk, scrawled a signature at the foot of the 
paper I presented to him, turned again with 
a snarl to the Chief. ‘‘ Ncw what are you 
going to do ?’ 

O. Q. smiled grimly, took off the tele- 
phone receiver, asked for a number. 

“ Sebright ?—Ah, Quayne speaking.— Just 
come round here, will you? I’ve got that 
man for you.—Yes. Signed confession. 
He's only waiting for your handcuffs.” 
He put back the receiver. 

Mr. D’Arcy Vaughan swayed on his feet, 
one hand feeling -blindly for support at the 
edge of my desk. 

“Mr. Quayne," he said, his eyes closed. 
“it would be Christian charity to give me a 
drink—brandy ! ” 

He had finished my flask by the time 
Sebright arrived. 


he said, in his 
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STORIES OF STATUES 
AND QUEER THINGS ABOUT THEM 


y 
Reginald Pound 


OR a reason that appears never to 
have been thoroughly probed, it has 
become the fashion to make of our 
public statues a butt for a rather 
rugged wit and cynicism. An instance in 
point was afforded at the recent exhibition 
of the work of British architects of to-day, 
when, in his opening address, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston said that, with regard to 
sculpture, those who walk about the streets 
of London and see the fare provided for 
them return home with feelings of profound 
depression, a remark which, according to 
the newspaper reports, was greeted with 
laughter. Here it may be noted that the 
magazine of the Society of Architects not 
long ago offered a prize for the best design 
for a ‘‘mausoleum and entrance gates to be 
erected in connection with the cemetery for 
London statues '! Like other folk, archi- 
tects have their facetious moments ; none 
the less is it 
true that un- 
derlying this 
amusing an- 
nouncement 
there is a note 
of irony that 
marks the atti- 
tude of many, 
if not most of 
us, towards 
the statuary 
in our midst. 
But the fact 
is not at all 
commonly 
realized that, 
apart from its merits 
or defects as a work 
of art, every statue 
tells a story, and that 
while the sculptor may 
not have succeeded in 
bestowing distinction 
on his handiwork, accident or some other 
combination of circumstances may as likely 
as not have done so, frequently, it may be 
said, with interesting results. 
You do not often pass the statue of 
Charles I., facing down Whitehall, one of 
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The statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross— 
the first equestrian monument to be erected 
in England—has a most romantic history. 


the few really classical monuments of which 
we can boast, without seeing sightseers 
gazing up at the figure of the seemingly 
little king on the big horse. Some people are 
given to commenting scathingly on the size 
of the steed’s neck—who ever, there often 
comes the question, saw a horse with a neck 
like that ? Probably the advice, tendered 
here at the suggestion of a well-known 
animal sculptor, that the dubious spectator 
should forthwith visit Antwerp,  wheré 
horses of an exactly similar type may be 
seen in real life, would not be followed. It 
may therefore be explained that Charles I.'s 
mount was of mixed Italian and Flemish 
ancestry, being descended from a pair given 
to Henry VIII. by the Marquis of Mantua. 
The mount was known as His Majesty's 
“great” horse, the name by which the 
breed was generally known in this country. 

This statue, not many people are aware, 
was the first equestrian 
monument to be erected 
in England. It is the 
work of Hubert Le 
Sceur, and was intended 
to ornament the Roe- 
hampton grounds of 
Lord Treasurer Weston, 
though it never came 
into his possession. 
When Cromwell had 
disposed of the king, 
the order went forth 
that the statue should 
be broken up, a Covent 
Garden smith, named 
Rivett, being given the 
job. Rivett, an astute 
business man, hid it in 
a cellar, and, having 
faked—there seems no 
doubt—a great number 
of so-called relics of the 
effigy, did a roaring 
trade in souvenirs with the Royalists. At 
the Restoration the statue was _ reintro- 
duced unharmed to the public gaze, being 
placed where it now stands—that is, on 
the site long ago occupied by the Eleanor 
Cross, an almost “exact reproduction of 
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Stirrups, spurs, and saddle-girth are wanting in this equestrian 
statue of George IV 


which, by the way, is daily unrecognized by the 
thousands who pass through the yard of Charing 
Cross Railway Station.. The Charles statue has 
lost one or two of its original features, notably 
the sword, which was stolen, it is said, on the 
cccasion of Queen Victoria's state visit to open 
the Royal Exchange. By scme chroniclers it is 
still asserted that the sculptor omitted the saddle- 
girth, a misbelief that has long persisted—there is, 
indeed, a tradition that, on discovering the omissicn, 
the sculptor was so dismayed that he committed 
suicide. The girth exists, however, although time 
and the weather have done much to deface it. 

If in this instance the omission is fictitious, m 
others it is real enough. In the equestrian statue 
of George IV. in Trafalgar Square, the sculptor, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, founder of the Chantrey 
Bequest, has curiously dispensed with stirrups’ and 
spurs, as well as the saddle-girth—not, let it be 
observed, from careless attention to detail, but 
because of his well-known dislike of ornament. 
This reason may doubtless be advarced with some 
justification in a number of instances of the kind, 
as, for example, in that of the statue of the Duke 
of Wellington at the Royal Exchange, which has 
neither spurs nor stirrups. Gladstone, in the Lobby 
of the House of Commons, has a seam missing from 
one trouser leg, an oversight which, I am assured, 
flouts the best traditions of Savile Rcw; while 
Sir Thomas Brock, if his colossal group fronting 
Buckingham Palace, has failed to achieve that 
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degree of extreme 
accuracy which 
alone satisfies 
some critics by 
forgetting to pro- 
videQueen Victoria 


with a wedding- 
ring ! 

Anachronisms 
do not seem to 


have been perpet- 
uated in stone or 
bronze or any 
other medium of 
the sculptor as 
they have been in 
paintings and, of 
course, films. But 
some curious mis- 
takes exist to show 
that sculptors, like 
the rest of us, are 
anything but infal- 
lible. How comes 


Why is Oliver Cromwell wearing 
his spurs upside down ? 
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it, one wonders, 
that Cromwell, 
in the famous 
effigy outside the 
House of Com- 
mons, is wearing 
his spurs upside 
down ? What is 
the archer, decor- 
ating the west 
side of the New 
County Hall, 
Westminster, 
doing with his 
bow in the wrong 
hand ? Why does 
the soldier in the 
War Memorial 
outside the Royal 
Exchange per- 
petually offend 
against King’s 
. Regulations by 
standing at ease 
with his hands 
covering the top 
of his rifle barrel, 
and why does 
the Prince Con- 
sort, in Holborn 
Circus, raise his 
hat in salute—a 
thing no relf-re- 
specting Field- 
Marshal ever 
did ? There is an 
equestrian statue 
at Eaton Hall, 
Cheshire, of the 
first Duke of 
Westminster 
about to start out hawking—the sport, 
that is, not the kerbside occupation! The 
statue has been pronounced a good example 
of its kind, but experts in falconry point 
out one fault: the bird is carried on the 
wrong arm. And, since mention of a bird 
brings animals to mind, a friend who is a 
Fellow of the Zoological Society always 
waxes indignant, when passing through 
Trafalgar Square, on account of the un- 
natural posture of the famous lions. Lions, 
he insists, lie with their front paws turned 
inward ; never placed flat to the ground, 
as these lions have them. The same observant 
and possibly captious authority recently 
pointed out—in lowered tones, for fear of 
bringing down on his head a charge of 
sacrilege by loitering nursemaids and their 
charges—that a squirrel on the Peter Pan 
statue in Kensington Gardens has been 
endowed with rabbit’s ears ! 
It was reported not long ago that a 
statue of Joan in France had been sadly 





Why does the soldier in 


the War Memorial out- 

side the Royal Exchange 

offend against King's 

Regulations by standing 

at ease with his hands 

covering the top of his 
rifle barrel ? 
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mutilated by souvenir-hunters, who had 
chipped bits from the features and other 
parts of the figure. In thiscountry our public 
effigies have, for good or ill, escaped a 
similar fate, though we are not entirely 
innocent in the matter. Three times in 
the long ago the head of the monument to 
Major André, who died as a spy in the 
American War of Independence, was appro- 
priated from Westminster Abbey by some 
unknown person, although Charles Lamb 
seems to have had a suspicion that a craze 
for collecting was not the motive. He 
thought that the dccapitation might have 
been the wanton mischief of some West- 
minster schoolboy, ''fired, perhaps, with 
raw notions of transatlantic freedom." The 
mischief was done—he wrote to the poet 
Southey—'' about the time that you were 
a scholar there. Do you know anything 
about the unfortunate relic ?'" Southey 
was annoyed, and some estrangement fo!- 
lowed. The nose of William Camden, the 





An archer at the New County Hall, Westminster, 
with his bow in the wrong hand. 


antiquary, once disappeared, too, from the 
Abbey, a new nose being replaced by ihe 
University of Oxford. The join may stil 
be seen. 

'The Cromwell statue, alluded toabove, was 
at the time of its erection, which many will 
easily recall, threatened with worse than 
mere  mutilation, although it emerged 
unscathed from the storm of feeling aroused 
by the decision to place it where it stands. 
The Earl of Hardwicke voiced a large 
section cf public and political óÓpinion 
when he urged that the statue should be 
erected in Dockland—''if Cromwell did any 
good at all, he did it in the cause of shipping 
andcommerce." Theupshot was that the pro- 
jected public unveiling had to be cancelled, 
an official of the Office of Works performing 
the ceremony early one morning before Lon- 
don had rumbled into wakefulness ! 
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Whether this statue should have been 
allowed to be unveiled at all is a question that 
agitates the public mind no longer. There 
are some statues that one feels should 
certainly never have seen the light of day, 
at least so far as artistic merit is concerned. 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, has in its midst 
an effigy that apparently well deserves the 
ridicule that historians have heaped on it. 
The story is that a former Governor of the 
island, Admiral Sir Robert Holmes, cap- 
tured a Dutch ship carrying, besides gold 
from West Africa, a statue intended to 
commemorate the reigning French king, 
Louis XIV. The admiral, having examined 
his booty, conceived the brilliant notion of 
erecting à monument to himself, and, on 
landing, he had the king’s head summarily 
struck off and a hastily-modelled repre- 
sentation of his own put in its place! 

Another painfuily inartistic effigy is that 
of George III. in the Register Office of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh. Of colossal size, it is the 
work of a woman, Mrs. Damer, an eighteenth- 
century sculptor whose fame as an artist 
in this medium appears to have been largely 
the outcome of the fact that a woman 
sculptor in thcse days was a novelty, though 
in fairness it must be added that one or 
two examples of her work commended them- 
selves to competent judges. . Coming to 
modern times, more than one artist Las 
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The Prince Consort raising his hat in salute—a thing no 


Field-Marshal ever did. 
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decried the 
statue erected 
in his lifetime to 
Mr. Palmer, the 
biscuit king, of 
Reading. This 
gentleman is de- 
picted, in bronze, 
carrying in his 
hand a silk hat 
and an umbrella. 
Personally, on 
seeing the monu- 
ment for the first 
time I was struck 
by the absurdity 
of the pose. 
Mr. Palmer, no 
doubt, politely 
did remove his 
hat on entering 
the sculptor's 
studio, but there 
seems no excuse 
for crystallizing 
him as it were 
in the act, espe- 
cially having in 
view the fact A 
that the statue was destined for erection 
out of doors. It has been asserted, by the 
way, that this statue is the only one with 
an umbrella. I have discovered, 
as no doubt others have, another 
—the statue of Sir Sydney Water- 
low, in Waterlow Park, London. 
This brings to mind that the only 
instance in sculpture of eyeglasses 
actually-being worn appears to be 
that of Sir Walter Besant, on the 
Embankment. A few hundred 
yards to the west Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son is shown with his pince-nez 
peeping from below his waistcoat. 
' The statue of George Washington 
in front of the National Gallery has 
excited a good deal of derision, 
although it ill becomes us to look 
a gift statue in the mouth. In this 
instance we may perhaps escape 
the charge by observing that the 
fault is not in the figure itself, 
but in a peculiar adjunct to it. 
Passing it a few days ago I over- 
heard a sightseer pertinently ask, 
in a dialect that smacked of York- 
shire dales, why Washington is 
shown resting on a bundle of chim- 
ney-sweep's rods, a question that 
epitomizes the criticism generally 
levelled at this effigy. I have it 
on theauthority of a famous sculp- 
tor that what to our English eyes 
looks exactly like a bundle oí 





One of the squirrels on the Peter 


Pan statue has been endowed 
with rabbit's ears. 
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sweep’s implements is 
intended to represent 
the insignia of a Roman 
magistrate. Known as 
the fasces, the emblem 
to-day forms the badge 
of Fascismo. But as it 
is, Washington’s statue 
is almost a comic affair. 

The career of Queen 
Anne in statue form 
has been a somewhat 
chequered one. Of the 
origin of the statue of 
Her Majesty in Queen 
Anne’s Gate nothing 
definiteis known, but 
some authorities be- 
lieve that it was put 
up early in the eigh- 


teenth century at the behest of William 
Paterson, whose fame rests on the greater 
accomplishment of founding the Bank of 
England. He it was who built Queen Anne's 
loyalty 
most probably found ex- 
pression in erecting this 
the Queen. 

unknown 
reason popular feeling 
was at one period 
directed against the 
The children of 
the neighbourhood used 
to play a game in which 
the figure 
“ Bloody Queen Mary," 
it failed to 
respond to their taunt- 
ings and challenges 
they pelted it with mud 


Gate, and his 


statue to 
For some 


statue. 


they called 


and when 


and stones. 
London's other 
Anne statue, that 


dral, 


Queen 

con- 
fronting St. Paul's Cathe- 
the completion of 
which it was intended to 
signalize, suffered severely 
from Nature's disintegrat- 
ing forces, and by 1885 it 
had become such an eye- 
sore that it was removed, a 
faithful copy, the work of 
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Is Sir Walter Besant the only celebrity in sculpture 


shown wearing his glasses ? 





many hands, being erected 


in the following year. 


The 


original statue by Francis 
Bird found its way to a 


garden at St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, where, I believe, it is 
this 
statue has a curious par- 
allel in that of the statue 


still. The fate of 
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Why is George Washington shown rest- 
ing on a bundle of chimney-sweep's 
rods ? is a question that has been asked 
concerning this statue outside the 


National Gallery. 


of Charles II. which 
formerly adorned Soho 
Square. This became 
such a weather-beaten 
relic that a few years 
ago it was removed, 
passing, after some 
negotiation, into the 
care of Sir W. S. 
Gilbert, the dramatist, 
at whose home near 
Harrow it found what 
will doubtless prove 
to be its last rest- 
ing-place. One 
chronicler reports 
having seen it ona 
recent occasion half 
submerged in a pond 
in the garden. 


A curious history attaches to the statue 
of Sir Robert Peel in Parliament Square. 
Of bronze on a red granite pedestal, it is the 
work of Matthew Noble, who was obliged 
to 
effigies before hitting the 
mark of 
appreciation with the pre- 
sent figure. 
objected to as being too 
large for the site. A smaller 
one was cast and put up in 
1868. A debate in Parlia- 
ment followed, as a result 
of which the statue was 
removed, melted down, 
and cast again, the final 


cast two complete 
Parliamentary 


The first was 


unveiling taking place 
in 1876. 

Reference has already 
been made to the Abbey 
statues, which are a fruit- 
ful study in themselves. 
There isa pretty anecdote 
concerning Roubiliac's 
statue of Handel. The 
composer's ear was 
modelled from that of 
a Miss Rich, a beauty 
of the day, and, it is 
likely, a relative of the 
theatre manager of that 
name. Asked why he 
had modelled a lady's 
ear for the statue, the 
sculptor replied that 
Handel's ear for music 
was so delicate that it 
could be adequately re- 
presented only by one 
that was small and 
elegant ! 
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7 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
H. K- ELCOCK 


HE incomparable 
ramifications of 
London City were immersed in fog, 


yellow and tortuous, corkscrewing 
through closed windows and into the souls 


I 


of men. But Henry Cursitor, absorbed 
in the need for floating the new deben- 
tures of the “ Rangoon Wayside Water 
Works Trust,” had resisted its influence 
steadily all day. Times were bad, but one 
would find the money. The British 
Empire—in a sense—depended on it; or, 
if not precisely the British Empire, at least 
the position of Henry Cursitor. The two 
phenomena had come to be inextricably 
involved for one, not so much corrupted 
by a weak idealism as accustomed to think 
in terms of an industrial development 
without which his occupation would be 
gone. Fellows with blue eyes upturned and 
shining were anathema to Henry Cursitor 
—their optimism had no sense of the im- 
mediate, which experience had told him 
was the only real obstacle to progress, in- 
cluding his own. Money was tight—heart- 
breakingly close and evasive. It seemed to 
enjoy playing with the hearts, nay the lives 
of those whose only wish was to water 
the soil of business and promote the steady 
flow of industry. 

Since, a quarter of a century ago, his 
father's permanganate of potash works had 
offered Henry Cursitor, briefless barrister, 
a seat on the board, he had clung to direc- 
tion, embarking on ship after ship and 
going down with them, simply owing to the 
tightness of money. It seemed to have a 
grudge against him for having so often got 
the better of it, for having raised it here 
and there, seen it earn handsome dividends 
and slowly slip into the deep, raised it 
again and set out on a fresh ship. “ The 


‘he traced the final paragraph: 


Rangoon Wayside Water 
Works Trust ” was not alto- 
gether a fresh ship; it had 
indeed been slowly sinking ever since the 
war; but it merely needed this fresh issue 
of debentures to plug its sides and fit it 
once more for the empyrean. In these 
cases the difficulty was always, of course, to 
frame the prospectus so as to find the 
money without concealing the truth that 
without the money: the “ Rangoon 
W.W.W.T." would nose-dive and carry 
Henry Cursitor down with it, this time 
possibly for good. ig 
Before a sheet of foolscap, his hair smooth 
and dark, and his thin nose jutting, his eyes 
peaty and reflective—his mother had been 
a Furguson—his clean-shaven lips and 
cheeks ruddy in the yellow light, he sat 
still and rather bitter. One got little credit 
for doing one’s job and keeping the flag 
flying. When he thought of the number of 
men who had ratted from the ships that 
had gone down with him, without even 
raising a finger to raise money, he felt 
something sacred in his own career, Never 
a lack of fair-weather fellows, of guinea- 
pigs, who, when it came to weathering the 
storm, left all to him! With a slow pen 
'* These 
public utility works, soundly conceived, 
now need only the final touch of this small 
issue to place them firmly on a dividend- 
bearing basis. Carrying seven per cent. 
and secured on the whole property of the 
Trust, these preferred debentures constitute 
an exceptional investment. The directors 
confidently appeal " He wished the 
deuce they did, for they had not succeeded 
in getting the proposition underwritten ; 
only for a moment he envisaged the failure 
of that appeal, saw the “ R. W.W.W.T." 
under a pitiless blue sky and the pitiless 
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tropical rain, a mass of scrap-iron, jumbled 
concrete, and wood; and, with the gesture 
of a man who dismisses a bad dream, added 
the words: “to the public," and blew his 
nose. The secretary entered. 

" Watnot," he said, “we must get it 
out this week. Next Monday there are two 
big issues due." 

“ Yes, sir; I'll have it from the printers 
to-morrow. Do you think we shall get the 
money ? ” 

“We must, Watnot.” 

' Yes, sir.” 

He was sorry for little Watnot and his 
five hundred a year—a married man, three 
children. Well, somehow they would get 
the money. For, though not a family man 
himself, he had to live. And he began 
re-reading the prospectus, to see whether he 
could truthfully strengthen it. He could 
not; indeed, one or two paragraphs clial- 
lenged the future in striking, if legitimate, 
fashion—the public were so lethargic, it 
was always necessary to bring possibilities 
vividly before them. The market was 
milked with difficulty in days like these. 
He thóught with distaste of the thin bluish 
trickle and his personal efforts to thicken 
it, on the 'phone and in the offices of 
bankers and other moneyed persons. 

Handing the sheets to Watnot, he filled 
his pipe and leaned back, dreaming for 
a-moment of that retirement which always 
appeared to him. desirable when he had 
to raise money. What a relief to give up 
directorship and devote himself to wood- 
carving and breeding rabbits; to pass 
the burden on to others, and see them 
stagger under it and—go down! That 
was the trouble! If you didn't do the job 
yourself, nobody did it. His intermittent 
longing to have done with it all was always 
being baulked by his self-esteem. If one 
couldn't believe oneself a better director 
than other men, one would feel one's life 
had been wasted. And, if a better director, 
one's duty was—to direct ! He sighed, and 
blew a cloud of smoke. To raise money, 
not for oneself, but for industry—nothing 
ignoble about that; tiring, all the same ; 
yes, and sometimes impossible! This time 
it must not be—the R.W.W.W.T. was the 
last plank between him and ! Well, 
well, something would turn up! 

Going to the window, he stared out into 
the fog. Behind him little Watnot was 
getting into his coat and hat, to go to the 
printers with the draft prospectus. Cursitor 
heard him close the door. London! All 
the result of money that had been raised 
by someone! Where on earth did it all 
come from ? His mind groped for a moment 
with a child-like wonder. He had been 
raising money for so long that he had lost 
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company, 


Water 


sense of its origin. Let him see! Money 
made money. That is, it paid those who dug 
and ploughed and fished and bred animals 
and trees and burrowed for minerals, and— 
er—the rest of it; and, after payment of 
those people, so far away that they hardly 
counted, there was money over, from 
manipulations of what they extracted from 
the soil; and that would be, of course, the 
money that he raised—to make money with 
or—not ! 


KNOCK on the door interrupted this 
A reasoning. 
“ Mr. Henry Cursitor ? ” 

" Yes." 

" My name is Gerard Deacon. I was 
referred to you by Mr. Markham Mays." 

"Oh! Ah! Will you sit dowr? ” 

While his visitor took the edge of a chair 
Cursitor coldly studied: his appearance. He 
seemed to be about fórty, and had on a 
blue suit of a shade which suggested tlle 
Colonies; a stil more Colonial shirt of 
deeper blue, with its own collar, and a.red 
silk tie. His face was uniformly yellow, 
with steel-grey eyes burnt dark in the rims, 
and a sensitive mouth framed in short 
grizzly-brown moustaches and beard. 

'" Yes ? " said Henry Cursitor. 

“ I understood: from Mr. Mays that you 
might be open to consider the floating of a 
or at all events the raising of 
money to work a scheme in Australia.” 

The voice was educated, but had a slightly 
nasal tonelessness, as if unaccustomed to 
speech. 

“I’m afraid," said Cursitor, “that mv 
hands are full. Why didn't you take it to 
Markham Mays himself ? ” 

A faint smile appeared on the face, as if 
its owner were alone in the room. 

"I did; but Ais hands were full. It 
seems that money's very difficult to raise." 

“ It is," said Cursitor. 

“ Pm sorry ; it's something quite excep- 
tional.” 

Cursitor was thinking, “ Never knew it 
not to be,” when he was struck by his 
visitor’s rising and walking to the door. 
The action was so peculiar that he said, 
quickly :— 

“ What is it—if I might ask ? ” 

“ Water.” 

“ Ah!” said Cursitor; “ with water, of 
course, Australia would be another country.” 

His visitor walked back to the table, 
staring straight before him. 

'" Water! You people don’t know what 
water is. You turn a tap and the thing 
flows. But I've nearly died of thirst a 
dozen times, in a country that will grow 
any mortal thing, and grows nothing, for 
want of what I could give it to-morrow, if 
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I could get the money. In ten years I could 
make an earthly paradise. And the water's 
there—an underground river.” 

'" Underground river ? ” 

“ Just that." 

Cursitor stared. Was this chap a vision- 
ary, with those burnt-rimmed eyes of his ? 
He couldn't stand a visionary. 










“ Watnot," he said, “ we must get the prospectus out this week. Next Monday 
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I tock off the iron and put a bit of wood on 
instead, and let it down again. At one 
hundred and sixty feet it ran through my 
fingers. That meant a river! I let another 
fifty feet go, and pulled it up. There were 
fifty feet of wet line when I got it to ground. 
I tried it again and again; always the same 
result. Then I timed the line slipping through 
my fingers. In ten seconds one hundred 
and seventy feet ran through. Seventeen 
feet a second is just under twelve miles an 
hour. An underground river ten to twelve 
feet deep, of that force. "Width I couldn't 
gauge, of course, but with that depth it 
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there are two big issues due.” 


“That would be a long business,” he 
said, ''even if you're right. But you'll 
excuse my asking how you discovered such 
a thing ? ” 

His visitor smiled again. 

“ Simpler than falling off a log. I struck 
a rift in the sand one day. At about ten 
feet the sand became rock, and the rift 
went down. I’ve got an instinct for water, 
it's saved my life more than once. I knew, 
sure as I'm in this room "—(" Is he?" 
thought Cursitor, rather oddly)—'' that there 
was water down there. Well, sir, I went 
back to my camp, brought up a marked line 
with a bit of iron on it, and let it down. 
The line went,slack in my hand at one 
hundred and seventy feet ; I'd bottomed the 
rift. I pulled it up; the iron was wet, and 
the line for nearly twelve feet. There was 
a pocket of water, an underground lake, or 
a river; and the question was—which ? 
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should be considerable. Just think of that 
force of water running to waste down there, 
beneath a soil that you need only sprinkle 
to grow anything! That’s my secret, and 
I’ve come home to get the money to make 
a Garden of Eden out of a desert where 
there’s nothing but sand and brush.” 

As if back in his.desert, the fellow stood 
so still and remote that Cursitor had time 
to make several reflections. He might be 
cracked, or again might not, for he certainly 
had the look of the Bush—that peculiar 
half-vacant intensity of great spaces and 
utter loneliness. Cursitor remembered a 
cousin of his own, many years in Western 
Australia—the drained, strained look of his 
face. Still, one had to be so careful! The 
thought surprised him. It seemed to indi- 
cate that he was actually considering the 
proposition. Absurd! Garden of Eden! 
Your grandmother ! 
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And yet—wonderful things were done 
with water; something romantic in those 
great conversions; at bottom no doubt all 
industry was founded on them! A pulse 
began beating in his forehead— not precisely 
blood to the head, but a warning of the hope 
which sprang perennial in his nature. 
Certainly, one could not be too careful ! 

'" Deacon, you said, I think ? ” 

" Gerard Deacon.” 

" Can you refer me to anyone ? ”’ 

" Kangaroos and black fellas—I've been 
out there since I was twenty. I could give 
you a reference to a storekeeper in Baraga- 
woollah ! ” 

“ Your family, perhaps ? ” 

“Norfolk. My father was an Oxford 
don—he's dead. I’ve got a brother in the 
Church, I believe; but when mail comes 
about once a year—one loses touch. You 
might find him in a directorv, I suppose, but 
he hasn't seen me since I was twenty.” 

* I see,” said Cursitor. '' To raise money 
in these days, vou know, one requires very 
definite inducements to put before people. 
One has to be certain of the possibilities. 
The opinion of an expert in hydraulics would 
be wanted; and then there’s the whole 
question of whether the plan's feasible in the 
large.” 

His visitor continued to stare at his 
kangaroos, or whatever he was seeing in the 
fog outside. 

“ Wel,” he said, suddenly, "I suppose 
I shall have to take it to the Government." 

" Good Lord!” said Cursitor, in sheer 
surprise. ''They'l ask for two hydraulic 
reports and the opinions of half-a-dozen 
experts before they'll let you upstairs." 


"Why? Don't they want to develop 
Australia ? ” 
‘Certainly. But they won't spend a 


penny on verification. Unless you've got 
evidence in black and white, you needn't 
go there ! ” 

"Oh! I've only been back a week, but 
I thought by the look of the people here 
the country'd be glad to be shut of some of 
them.” 

" No doubt. But the Government has to 
have things done for it. That’s where we 
come in.” 

“ But you don’t come in, it seems. 
so long!” 

"One moment!" said Cursitor, almost 
hurriedly. '' Where are you staying ? ” 

“ Golden Gate Hotel, Covent Garden. 
The name struck me—in this climate." 

“ I should like to think the matter over. 
I'll see Markham Mays and write to you." 

With his hand cn the door the visitor 
turned. ‘‘ That desert nearly did me in 
threetimes ; I’ve sworn to get even with it." 

Cursitor, who had dropped his eyes to 
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avoid the sight of a fierceness so unbusiness- 
like, raised them, but his visitor was gone. 
Phew! He got up; a slight smile curled 
his lips beneath his somewhat jutting nose. 
He was seeing great yellow spaces under a 
brilliant sun, or rather, he saw the fog, very 
yellow, in the street, where they had just 
lighted the lamps. Like all who have to do 
with companies, he prided himself on a 
practicality which took nothing at face 
value. He had never had so wild-cat a 
proposition made to him! And suddenly 
he seemed to see that yellow space turn 
green. He was still staring at it when he 
heard the secretary's voice :— 

“ It's in the printers’ hands, sir; we shall 
get it out on Thursday." 

"Oh! Ah!" He said it with a certain 
lightness, as though the R. W. W.W.T. was 
not after all the sole plank between him 
and 

“ Very foggy, Watnot ! 
er—rain.”’ 
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LL true promoters of industry accept 
the inevitable. Whether, as an Arctic 
animal grows its fur, Cursitor had 

grown the quality in connection with his 
environment, or whether the quality is one 
without which people do not promote 
industry—it was just as well that he had 
it Money was tight; the debenture issue 
a frost so black that the R.W.W.W.T. began 
settling down at once—Cursitor could see 
her bones lying on the ocean bed and the 
fishes scuttling between her ribs. And yet, 
while contemplating tbis submarine land- 
scape, he would suddenly catch sight of land 
so dry that it wanted water. 

Coming from the stockbroker's in charge 
of the issue, with the news: “ No, sir, it 
doesn't move," he walked almost insensibly 
into the office of Markham Mays. The 
chairman of the '' Brisbane to Perth Con- 
cessions, Limited," had just completed his 
morning’s work. Having signed his name 
four hundred times, he was putting on his 
hat. 

" Ah! 
lunch.” 

Looking at that well-clothed face with 
small but Napoleonic features, and hearing 
that comfortable drawl, Cursitor felt a 
kind of envy. Some fellows had all the 
luck ! 

“I sha’n’t keep you a minute,” he said. 
“ It’s about a chap you sent me.” 

“ Ah ! said Markham Mays. ‘‘ Come and 
lunch. I always lunch West, at my club; 
doesn’t take so long.” 

Cursitor—one of those who snatch at cups 
of coffee standing, cr bite a sandwich while 
their pen traces the words: *“ I have 
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perused your report on the alkali deposits 
in Cochin China ’’—was soon rolling West. 

“ Turkish coffee ? " said Markham Mays 
at last. “ What did you want me to do ? ” 

'" You sent mea man called Gerard Deacon, 
about an Australian water proposition.” 

Markham Mays emitted his slow, able 
laugh. 

“Oh! 
hare!” 

“ Then why did you send him to me? ” 
asked Cursitor. 

'" Couldn't think of anyone else at the 
moment.” 

“ You wanted him out of the room ? ” 

“ I did. But he'd have gone without. 
No, I was sorry for the poor beggar. Dozens 
of those chaps in Australia— Bush crazy." 

Cursitor frowned. '' What brought him 
to you?” 

Like a rich blessing the laugh emerged 
again.  ''Said he was attracted by the 
words ‘ Brisbane to Perth ' in the directors’ 
' Who's Who.’ " 

“ So you pushed him off on me ? " 

'* I wanted to give the poor devil a chance. 
Odd coincidence—his father was my tutor 
at Oxford—old Jeremy Deacon; awful 
good sort, but dreamy as they make ’em.’’ 

That, at least, was some corroboration. 
Cursitor felt a queer surge of sympathy 
with that lonely man in the blue shirt. 

‘‘ I’m not so sure the fellow's cracked," 
he said. 

The long, quizzical regard of Markham 
Mays incensed him. The chap was too 
damned successful altogether! He said 
abruptly :— 

* I must be getting back! ”’ 

He walked. That was that! Of course, it 
was no good thinking of this wild-cat pro- 
position if Markham Mays ! He 
would get back to the City and common 
sense! ... . 


that chap! Mad as a March 





FEW minutes later he was finding the 

Golden Gate Hotel in Covent Garden, a 

flat, yellowish edifice with cheerlessness 
carried through to its very entrails. Inquiry 
of a sort of boots was followed by a long 
pause.  Cursitor remained standing in a 
little lounge with red curtains, three spit- 
toons, two small tables with stained marble 
tops, and a picture of the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria above a cast-iron grate. He 
had just decided to wait no longer when the 
boots poked his head in and said: '' Gent 
comin’ down ! '" With all of a common sense 
developed by raising money during a quarter 
of a century bidding him to cut and run, 
Cursitor stood, back to the door, between 
the spittoon at his feet and the Coronation 
at his head. 

'" Ah! It's you, sir." 
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The voice, though nasal, was refined. 
After all, this Deacon was a gentleman 

He turned and said :— 

“Tve just come from Markham Mays. 
But perhaps you've been able to do some- 
thing with your proposition ! ” 

'" No. You’ve got too much water in 
this country. I've taken my passage back 
on the Olla Podrida. She leaves on the 
thirtieth. 

“Oh!” said Cursitor. “By the way, I 
happen to have been in Arizona; they've 
done wonderful things with water there." 
And, contemplating the blue shirt and 
the yellow face above it, bluer and yellower 
than ever in the stronger light of a clear 
day, he added suddenly :— 

“ How long would it take me to come - 
and have a look ? ” 

“ Overland to Sicily—you could be back 
in five months. The sand-storm season will 
be past." 

“ Have you a map? " 

Drawing from his pocket an old map, the 
fellow spread it on the coffee-stained 
marble. Cursitor noticed little stains, too, 
as of coffee, about his lips and beard, and 
was conscious of a faint herbal odour as 
they bent side by side. 

'" Here's Baragawoollah—my place is two 
days on; it's five days south from there— 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast— 
about here ’’—he placed his finger on a spot 
where Cursitor could see no names. “ All 
desert—not a station—not a tree—nothing. 
just sand, and a little stunted brush.” 

'' And that goes on?” 

“ For hundreds of miles; right into the 
centre.” 

“ What a country ! " 

'* Yes ; it's a corker." 

“ Have you gone into the cost at all?" 

" No; I'm not an engineer. But I can see 
that damned country green as grass on the 
earth. What's the conversion of the human 
soul compared with the conversion of the 
soil? The soul does its little stunt and 
passes; the soil remains, and breeds the 
bodies without which there are no souls.” 

Cursitor 'suddenly put on his hat. 

" Good-bye!” he said. ‘ Afraid it's 
not in my line!" And all the way to the 
Tube he kept murmuring the well-known 
words: '' Not likely ! ” 

Crossing from the Bank station to his 
office he suffered from a sort of nausea. 
So many people—all raising money in com- 
petition with each other! Oh! for the sun 
—and a touch of Nature! The sun was 
absent, but the touch of Nature was not far 
off. 

Little Watnot had a cold. 
doesn't bove, sir," he said; 
bove.” 
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Drawing from his pocket an old map, the fellow spread it on the coffee-stained marble. 
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“ I know that,” said Cursitor with irrita- 
tion. ‘‘ There’s no money in this country, 
Watnot. The general meeting’s not for 
seven months. I’ve a good mind tó'try 
and raise it in Australia. . They’ve more 
sense of water there.” 

Little Watnot sneezed. What a rabbit 
the fellow was! Cursitor did not stay long. 

He did not stay long anywhere in the 
days that followed, uncontrollably restless. 
Whether in his bachelor flat at West- 
minster, in his office, or on his golf course, 
he wished to be somewhere else. He longed 
for the society of people with a wide view 
of things, or for the society of no one but 
himself. He bought a book on water, and 
surprised acquaintances by asking such 
questions as : '' Suppose you have a current 
running twelve miles an hour, and drop a 
nine-inch pipe into it, how many feet 
will your water be forced up, without arti- 
ficial aid?" And when they answered: 
" About two," he looked at them. with 
acrimony. His compatriots seemed to 
him lamentably sunk in the immediate 
struggle for an unpleasant existence. The 
British Empire had never before loomed so 
large—all founded on water! There seemed 
to him a growing certainty of money to be 
raised for the R.W.W.W.T. in Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, and Perth. No 
good sitting down and waiting for the end. 


E joined the s.s. Olla Podrida at Suez, 
and scanned the list ‘of passengers 
anxiously. He found that visionary 

fellow's name among the second-cabin lot, so 
that with a little care he need see nothing of 
him, for he himself was in the saloon, and his 
name not in the list at all.' He felt light- 
hearted in that brilliant sunshine, with so 
much water about, and felt his letters of 
introduction from time to time—more and 
more convinced that there would be money 
to be had for the asking. At Colombo he went 
on shore, strolled in the Cinnamon Gardens, 
and watched a mango tree grown while he 
waited. The same night, too hot to sleep, 
and slightly drunk on the scent from that 
spicy coast, he was leaning over the rail. 

* Southern Cross in a few days now, 
sir ! '' 

Yellower than ever, in his eternal blue 
shirt, was that chap, leaning there beside 


** The place to see it from is the Bush— 
it’s company there. So you're coming up 
with me to have a look at the water, after 
all?" 

'“ No fear,” said Cursitor. 

‘* Pleasure trip ? "' 

" No. I've come in connection with a 
concern I direct in Rangoon.”’ 

“ I see. This is an Australian boat.” 





the faint remembered odour. 
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" | know that," said Cursitor, pettishly. 
‘I’m going to Melbourne." For a moment 
he thought wildly of rushing up on to the 
bridge and demanding to be put. back on 
shore.. The ship blew suddenly her. melan- 
choly whistle. 
" Moving," said the voice beside him. 
* I shall just catch the coasting steamer at 
Perth. I’ve a notion I can trace out where 
that river comes near the surface. The 
ground drops gradually away—in three or 
four miles the Bush.should be a lot lower.” 
“Ah!” said. Cursitor, very distantly. 
Under the blazing stars he watched the 


land fade slowly, the tropic trees blurring 


into loom, the lights shifting into scarcity. 
But still the breath of the shore reached him 
—heavy, sweet. 

“No stink about the Bush—clean air. 
You ought to have a look at Australian 
desert, sir; it's not a common product. 
I'll larn it to be a tud, yet!” 

With those slow, vengeful words came 
The fellow 
smelled like some plant or other. Was it 
the result of living where he said there was 
no stink ? ; 


[) emotio the next ten days Cursitor lived 


emotionally a double life. Whenevcr 

he saw Deacon he was full of irritable 
common sense; at other moments, especially 
under the stars, ridden by a sort of longing. 
Fortune, the British Empire, Henry Cursitcr 
and :Co.! Would there be any harm in 
just seeing for himself ? It committed him 
to nothing, would not take him more than 
six weeks, the fellow said. Ought one to 
throw away any chance? Suppose that 
river could be tapped near the surface— 
what enormous possibilities! Arizona—zs 
he had seen it—fertile square miles of alfalfa, 
cotton, tobacco, fruit, and wheat, bordered 
with low banks and cottonwood trees, 
golden-budded in February sunlight. Al 
made with water! And round them— 
desert of cactus, creosote-bush, mesquite, 
where water was not yet, within that filmy 
receding ring of violet mountains ! A Garden 
of Eden growing like the mango tree while 
you waited! To be the man who worked 
another miracle like that, watered the earth 
until it teemed, and paid high dividends ! 
Really, it was Ah! there stood that 
visionary chap, leaning over the taffrail, 
staring at the water! No! It was mad- 
ness. . . . He got off at—Perth. 

On the. coasting steamer he was almost 
unapproachable. He and Deacon took up 
most of it. They shared the only cabin ; 
but Cursitor slept on the long seat in the 
saloon—he could not stand the fellow at such 
close quarters. He poured cold water on 
himself, and watched askance that chap 
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unperturbed in his visions, and blue shirt. 
And the long Australian coast dragged by— 


sandy foothills and sandy foothills, with 
now and again a group of gum trees round 


















roofs of 

corrugated 

iron and run-up 

shacks, and dreary boats 
coming off with dreary bales 
and men; and stores landed, and 
landed. And then for two days nothing but 
the long Australian coast-line, too far away 
to show its worth. The mental discomfort 
of those days, the bitter sense of folly ; the 
visions of the R. W. W. W.T. settling down and 
down, and he cut off from the power of 
raising money, from little Watnot and the 
cosy office, and money—money, all around. 
Even if you couldn't raise it, what a com- 
fort—money ! 

'" Baragawoollah ! There it was—corru- 
gated iron and gum trees—a little lonely 
lump, dusky in the white coast-haze, like 
a blue tick on the side of a pointer dog. 
And he, Henry ,Cursitor, was about to dis- 
embark there with a kit-bag and a visionary. 
Lord! Lord!  Baragawoollah!  Civiliza- 
tion ! Two days beyond, and five days beyond 
that. The chump he was ! pt i ug 

They went ashore in a lighter. All next 
day and next they drove together in the 
summer heat in a wagon behind mules. 
The wheels ran deep through rutted sand. 
There was no shade. Deacon pointed out 
the features. Cursitor could not see them, 
and hardly ten minutes passed without his 
thinking: ‘‘I was cracked." They slept 
at stations in whose owners Cursitor noticed 
the same rangy stare of intent vacancy 
that Deacon had. Their boisterous welcom- 
ings would be suddenly eclipsed, as if they 
were back at once, looking for something 
in the distance. “ That’ll be water," he 
thought. He noted the wells and little 
irrigation works with a feeling of despair. 
It seemed to him like trying to wash a 
blanket by sneezing on it in a corner. On 
the second day scant herbage appeared, 
and there were sheep. At every meal, night 
and morning, Cursitor ate mutton and 
tomatoes and drank tea with preserved 
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milk. He wondered how long it would be 

before his shirt turned blue and he acquired 
that stare. 

On the second evening, as dusk fell, they 

arrived at Deacon's “ place. 

t Four black fellas and a 

i Scotchman received 

them with an 

interest diverted 

at once to the 

contents of 


the wagon. 
Five thick 
gum trees 


sheltered the 
house. It 
was almost 
cool ; and, 
entering the 
living room, 


Cursitor had 
his first experience 
of comfort since leaving 
Perth. There were long 
wicker chairs and books; a i 
dog got up and licked his hand; 
an Irish terrier with all its tail. A native 
woman brought in a drink; it tasted oí 
whisky, limes, and sugar. 

" Make yourself at home," said Deacon. 
“ This is the best chair. Grub’ll be ready in 


.an hour." 


Alone in the long chair with the dog 
beside him, Cursitor stared out at the stars 
between the foliage of the gum trees ; and a 
curious peace slid into his soul. This, then, 
was the edge! Beyond this—they said— 
was nothing! Limitless unwatered waste; 
sand and the stars! And Deacon had lived 
here twenty years. An odd reverence, like 
one of those tricks of atmosphere in old 
Italian landscapes, coloured at that moment 
his vision of this fellow. What store he must 
have of pluck and self-sufficiency ! Or was 
there magic in this dry starry peace, and 
the chap spellbound—pickled in space and 
sand ? And how long would it take to pickle 
Henry Cursitor, so that he too shook off 
the fret of raising money and sat down on 
the edge of nothing ? Absurd! The moon 
must be up behind the house, for all the 
gum-tree leaves were silver, scimitar-shaped 
like the swords of Saracens, moving with à 
glitter in a little wind. They had cut the 
stars out of the sky; shredded them to 
powder, so that the firmament was chalky 
blue, and the earth dusted with chopped 
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stars. And on that powdery surface the 
shadows of the gum trees trickled out like 
deep blue water. “I'll larn it to be a tud, 
yet ! "—the words did not tally with peace ; 
they seemed to show that this chap still 
had the urge which, twenty years ago, had 
landed him on the edge of nothing; the 
spirit to get farther, which had made man’s 
world out of dry desert or shadowy forests ; 
brought industry to being, raised money 
like water! To Cursitor's ears came the thin 
music of a black fella blowing on a shell; 
the gum-tree leaves shook out a crisp and 
chancy rustle ; the yowl of a dingo wandered 
eerily far out. And the Irish terrier licked 
his hand with a dry tongue, exploring up 
his wrist for moisture. > 


II. 
HE last sheep on Deacon’s “ place ” was 
a memory three days old; there was no 
herbage now, and the only shade—their 
moving shadows. They marched from sun- 
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black fella would rise from the lee of a mule 
and shift a stake, so that they always had 
the ray-disperser between them and the sun. 
Stifling under it, they slept a little, ate a 
lttle, sucked limes slowly, drank their 
allowance of water sip by sip; while their 
horses, the black fella, and the pack-mules, 
eased of all gear, drowsed in the grilling 
heat. One day more, and black fella, pack- 
mules, water-skins, all would be left, and 
they two with a water-skin apiece would 
make a dash for it. 

Cursitor suffered the tortures of a towns- 
man .no longer in his youth; yet was he 
curiously uplifted. The night air was cool, 
and the thought of nearing that water 
stimulating as the words of any prospectus 
he had ever issued. To the faint shuffle of 
their march through the Bush silence, he 
composed invitations to the public. '' This 
desirable countryside, with its perfect 
climate and incalculably fertile—er— sand, 
needs only water to make it rival Meso- 


They slept a little, ate a little, drank their allowance of water sip by sip ; 


while their horses drowsed in the grilling heat. 


down right on through the night ; and, when 
their shadows began drying up under the 
climbing sun, lay down beneath a strip of 
canvas painted with layers of red and 
yellow, inclined on two stakes driven sloping 
into the sand. As the sun heeled over, their 
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potamia in the days of the Chaldees. Here 
we have within—er—some thirty days of 
London, a possible settling ground for 
thousands of our surplus population, a new 
province which may rival in productivity 
any tract of its size in the British Empire. 
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Tomatoes alone. The appeal is made rather 
from patriotic than from commercial n” 
No! Keep to the pocket. Even during 
the most patriotic periods of the war 
shareholders had needed dividends. And 
behind his shadow moving grotesque 
over the moonlit sand, his mind went on: 
* Careful survey has shown that, properly 
worked, there is no end to the possibilities. 
A light railway to the admirable natvral 
harbour of Baragawoollah "  Cursitor 
was thrown forward on his horse's neck. 
Had the animal been carried away too ? 
Recovering the upright, a little shaken, he 
fixed his eyes on the Southern Cross. How 
Deacon steered out into this waste, bereft 
of trail, and tree, and hill! Did his nostrils 
scent that far-off water ? In perfect silence 
he steered. Cursitor remembered the words 
of his garrulous guide in Arizona : '' When 
I'm workin' on a desert trail I've got no 
use for talk; no, mister." And his con- 
fidence increased. Odd—for in all his 
experience, so far, confidence had depended 
on a flow of words. 

Sunrise, the fourth morning, revealed 
greyer sand and a sparse brush. They 
camped where there was brackish water, 
from which branched the tracks of dingoes. 

“We start from here," said Deacon. 
* Havea good sleep ; you'll need it. A night's 
ride, a day on the job, and a night's ride 
back. We can just carry enough water." - 

Cursitor slept little because of flies and 








ants, and fears of this dash into desert — 


space with just enough water for survival. 
Suppose he got separated from Deacon ; 
or this black fella decamped with the gear 
while they were away ; or the dingoes who 
came here to drink were to eat the mules ; 
or there were one of those sand-storms 
Deacon spoke of with such distaste ? 
Suppose—suppose a hundred things ! Potent 
memories of his London flat, where nothing 
was ever disturbed from year’s end to 
year's end; of the financial columns of The 
Times, little Watnot, and other fixed 
objects, mingled with his fears, the 
burning sun, and the bites of ants to keep 
him wakeful. And whenever he opened his 
eyes, there would be Deacon, gazing at 
distance, like a Mussulman with his mind 
on Mecca. 

In all his quarter of a century's service 
to industry and the British Empire, he had 
never been through hours of such exquisite 
discomfort. And to know that they were 
but the preamble of the still more exquisite 
tempted him in crescendo to the words: 
'* I feel too bad to go on—I must wait for 
you here." Ifonly he had thought of raising 
a clinical thermometer to 105 and brought 
it with him! As it was, he had not a sign 
of fever. He had even got over his stiffness, 
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and, though bitten and unshaved, was 
conscious of rude health. No! If he refused, 
it must be on the grounds of insanity. He 
would say quite calmly: '" Now that I've 
seen the nature of the country, I feel the 
whole thing's mad; you could never get 
the money to exploit such a God-forsaken 
wilderness." Really, it would need the 
faith of Early Christians—nothing Early 
Christian about investors! And yet—he 
had known cases of belief in the miraculous 
—when it was properly put to them. But 
no one could put a desert like this properly 
—it was drier than America! Twice he 
sat up, moistening his parched lips for the 
effort; twice, at sight of that visionarv 
fellow, burnt to the deepest yellow now, 
above his blue shirt, he sank down again, 
to wait for a better moment. And his 
determination not to go on with this crazy 
adventure grew and grew. 


T six o'clock they started, with a large 
water-skin securely fastened behind 
each of their saddles. As the sun 

wheeled down, the footpace became a loping 
shuffle. The day went out in opal and violet, 
for a few minutes the Bush trembled with 
radiance; then the darkness rushed together, 
and they were riding by starlight. A queer 
exhilaration invaded Cursitor. ‘‘ Only those 
who have seen the Bush at sunset, and 
drunk-in the nectar of the pure night air, 
can conceive the intoxication of its beauty. 
This wonderful paysage ” . .'. No! Avoid 
foreign words to the British public! . .. 
“ has a quality all its 6Wn.- Disease is un- 
known there. " And so are people 
—would be the implicit context to those 
who read between the lines; as for those 
who didn't—well, the raising of monev 
depended on them! Cursitor touched his 
horse with his heel ; the animal had stumbled. 
In three hours they had left all trace of 
brush again, and were on pure sand. He 
hoped that they were leaving heavy hoof- 
marks. Away from the pack-mules, the 
jingle of their little bells, the minor gut- 
turals of the black fella, this ride out into 
immensity was breeding in him sensations 
at once proud and timorous. He had stuck 
it—was seeing it through! He could fancv 
little Watnot's eyes bulging out at thi: 
tale of dark loneliness. He must remember 
to describe how the stars glittered, the 
ghostly colour of the sand, the dead silence : 
and how that chap in front, with the water- 
skin behind him, resembled a—a primeval 
jar reared on two moving legs! Really he 
and Deacon were—were like twin spirits 
of water, riding to the aid of their own 
element ! His horse pecked ; the water-skin 
behind him wobbled against his back ; aand 
his mood went veering to the timorous. If 
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only that chap would speak, and break this 
desolating silence—this sense of being dis- 
embodied—out of touch with all reality! 
Or was—was this reality, and all that he 
had known so far unreal? Here they were, 
alone with the primal source of money, 
with the earth, before it had been operated 
on ; alone, and nomad as the black fellas, 
as the very dingoes ! His mind groped back 
painfully from this desert, unscratched by 
man, to the City of London—once a marsh 
——an immense, immense change! All done 
by water or, rather, by drainage! Mesopo- 
tamia, of old, a desert, watered and scratched, 
had grown the mightiest, most teeming 
cities of the past ; and now it was desert 
once more, unwatered and unscratched. 
No wonder mirage took the form of water, 
water everywhere, nor any drop to drink! 
A tricky thing—water. Not safe! Still, he 
had sometimes watered capital with dis- 
tinct advantage ! 

The shape in front of him ceased moving 
suddenly. 

'' Ten minutes. Get off and stretch your 
legs, but don't let go of your horse. Here's 
the moon." 

Cursitor looked back. The round moon, 
like a bright cunning face, was peering at 
him from the edge of a swelling on the plain. 
'* I'll whiten your bones,” it seemed to say. 
Beastly thought ! 

'" How on earth do you know your way, 
Deacon ? ” 

'* The stars." 

No fixed star in the southern hemisphere ! 
Must be in the fellow’s mind—the water 
star ! 

" Ready ? On we go, then." 

In the moonlight Cursitor saw their 
shadows slink out in front of them, as if 
their spirits were leading their bodies on— 
to water ! 


IV. 
s E’RE thereabouts. I must wait 
for the sun. Give me your 
gee 3) 


Cursitor resigned the rein, and lay down 
on the sand, soft as a bed, softer than he had 
known it yet. In two minutes he was asleep. 
He had a perfect dream of—Fenchurch 
Street, with a stream of water flowing 
down its middle. When he awoke the sun 
was high; the horses stood tethered to a 
stake driven deep in between two humps 
of saddle heaped round with sand. One 
empty skin lay squash where they had 
been watered from it; the other, full and 
swelling, stood beyond reach. Parched and 
miserably sore, Cursitor got up. No sign 
of Deacon, save his footmarks in the Icose, 
thick, heavy sand. Cursitor tried to utter a 
'" Cooee ! "" but his throat refused—too dry. 
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Going to the water-skin, he cautiously 
undid the mouthpiece and drank his fill. 
He ate some meat and biscuit and lit his 
pipe. They must have nearly hit the spot, 
or Deacon would not have tethered the 
horses and gone off on foot. Just here the 
plain dipped; he would be lost to sight 
within a mile. Cursitor looked at his foot- 
marks. To that derelict townsman in this 
waste they were very soothing. When 
Deacon had located the rift he would come 
back on his tracks and fetch him. For 
two hours he waited, increasingly tortured 
by the heat and loneliness. Couldn't the 
fellow find his water; had he sprained his 
ankle, or had sunstroke ? In the third hour 
of that grilling heat a thought brought him 
suddenly to his knees, scooping at the sand. 
He had scooped to the depth of nearly two 
feet before he found resistance. Good 
God! All this surface was new—a huge 
sand-drift. There must have been one of 
those sand-storms which obliterated every- 
thing for miles, till another great wind arose 
and swept it farther on. The chap couldn't 
find the rift; then—why didn't he come 
back? Two searchers were better than one! 
He would follow Deacon's tracks! But 
dared he leave the horses ? Suppose, while 
he was hunting for Deacon, the animals 
became restless, pulled up the stake and went 
off, dragging stake and saddles ? He waited 
another hour, and his heart went down and 
down. It was past noon now, and the horses 
seemed asleep. He took another drink, 
tightened his belt, and set forth along the 
footmarks. They zigzagged, as if Deacon 
had been quartering the ground. Cursitor 
had followed them for half an hour when 
he caught sight of a dark object on the 
sand. A “ Cooee!” of surprising volume 
burst from his throat; he repeated it, 
hurrying along. It was Deacon, seated 
under his wide felt hat, but he gave no sign 
of hearing. Had he gone deaf, or out of 
his mind? Cursitor came up in anger. 
Deacon was leaning forward over his knees, 
a little black pipe in his hand, a little yellow 
dribble at the corner of his smiling lips, a 
film over his staring eyes. Cursitor bent 
to shake him by the shoulder; but stopped 
at the look on that ecstatic face, a look as 
if the fellow were gazing at a promised land 
stretched out before him. A reek came up 
to Cursitor's nostrils. '' God!” he thought. 
" Opium ! ” 

For some minutes he simply stood and 
stared ; then, in a fright, began a desperate 
effort to rouse the fellow from that ecstatic 
coma. No good! He must come to of his 
own accord. Taking away the little pipe, 
he sat down to wait. He had no experience 
of opium. How long would Deacon sit like 
that, dreaming his dreams, and what would 
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he be like when he came to? Disgust 
filled Cursitor’s whole being. It was as if 
the captain of a ship were found dead drunk 
in a storm, a colonel lolling on a sofa while 
his regiment went into action. That chap 
had left him in Hell and gone off to Paradise. 
But, gradually, that sick look of ecstasy 
touched his heart. In front of this drugged 
deserter was a mirage of green cropsand 
running rills—of trees and grass and flowers 
and fruits—of all that water brings! He 
must have hunted over that vast sand-drift 
for his underground river—like a lost dog 
for its master—till, convinced at last that 
the sand would guard its secret, that the 
desert had beaten him, he had sat down in 
the heat exhausted, and turned to the 
respite of an opium dream. There, in a 
few brief moments, out of a little smoke, he 
could fashion all that he had lost, “ all" 
that would have taken years of anxiety and 
risk and effort to grow with water in that 
desert ; out of the sand in a quarter of an 
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hour he had created him a Garden of Eden, 
like God before him—the green sweetness, 
the corn and oil and wine—or at least the 
alfalfa and tomatoes—of redemption. He 
had made the desert to bloom like a rose, 
just by lifting hand to mouth and drawing 
in the fumes of a little black burning pellet. 
Could one blame the chap so bitterly dis 
appointed of his hopes—a poor devil who 
had lived twenty years on the edge of this 
unscratched waste, dreaming dreams of 
making something out of nothing ? 
Cursitor got up and looked around him. 
Sand, sand, sand! . Had the fellow really 
ever struck that rift at all, ever brought 
his line up, ever dropped it into any river 
Was that all, perhaps, a 
pipe dream too, so strange and seizing that 


-it had destroyed the difference between it 


and reality ? And, gazing intently at that 
yellow ecstatic face, he thought: *“ I shall 
never know for certain—never know whether 
I haven’t been utterly spoofed by a man 
who didn’t know that he was spoofing!" 
The thought was desolating. To have had 
for nothing this laborious, this perilous 
experience, and never be able to speak of 
it, for fear of being taken for the fool he 
had read himself to be on the» small but 
Napoleonic features of Markham Mays. 
And he sat down again to wait for the look 
of ecstasy to die, for that dream 
to fade, as all dreams must, into 
the starkness of reality. Hour 
after hour he waited, while the sun 
rode slowly down the sky. About 
four o'clock Deacon rolled over 


like a log. Cursitor let him sleep. He had 
to—it was the only chance; and yet he 
was devoured by thirst and fears. Were 
the horses still where he had left them, 
or had they broken loose and gone off tc 
find the mules and water? Somehow he 
must get that fellow back before darkness 
came, smearing out their footmarks, When 
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Deacon had slept 
two hours he 
made his effort. 
It took him half 
an hour before 
he could get the 
fellow on his legs 
and they could 
set forth arm-in- 
arm. During 
that hour-long = 
stumble beside 
their footprints 
he never spoke, 
and Deacon only 
said one word: 
" Water.” $ 
The sight of MI 
the horses lying od 
quietly where : 
they had been 
left brought 1c 
Cursitor the He 
keenest relief of i 


In touch with safety, his indigna- 


his life. 
tion and disgust revived. He would tell 
the fellow what`he thought of him, he 


would And he did—not, hadn’t the 
heart, the poor devil looked so sick and 
miserable. They started at eight o'clock ; 
Cursitor left the reins loose on his horse’s 
neck—the animal would know the way ; 
and beside him rode Deacon, head down, 
like a beaten prisoner. In the cool 
reviving air of night Cursitor’s spirit dwelt 
endlessly on drink, on baths, and the sea, 
and fellow-beings who did not dream, but 
Vol. Ixviii.—26. 
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Cursitor had followed the footmarks for half an hour 

when he caught sight of a dark object on the sand. A 

“Cooee!" of surprising volume burst from his throat. 
It was Deacon, but he gave no sign of hearing. 
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lived sanely and 
made money 
where the earth 
had been tamed 
with water. 
But when at 
last the smoke 
from the black 
fella's brush 
: fire was in his 
MET nostrils, he 
` gazed at the 

paling sky, and 

the desert 

stretching to 
i the bonfire of 
the dawn, with 
a joy that had 
perverted ache 
in it, as if he 
were leaving 
something 
precious that he 
would never sce 
again ; the earth 
where man was 
not; the water- 
less adventure 
of his life. 





V. 

EANING over 

the taffrail 

of the s.s. 
Orinoco three 
months later, 
Cursitor 
watched Vesu- 
vius growing 
small. He had 
not raised a 
penny. The 
R.W.W.W.T. 
had made no 
appeal to Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, Perth; 
and in the light 
of the Mediter- 
ranean sunset 
red on the water he could see nothing in 
front of him. 

“Yes, sir,” said a voice, “ as I was saying 
last night, that Basque region simply stinks 
of metals. If I could raise the money to 
unwater a mine I know of, not a hundred 
miles from Bilbao, I could make the fortune 
of anyone who comes in. There's copper 
there running up to seventeen and more 
per cent., and easily worked, too.” 

Cursitor turned. ‘‘ Oh ? ” he said. '" How 
did the water get into it ? ” 

They got off at Gibraltar. 
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The KILLING of 
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I ILLUSTRATED BY 


ETER WRAY toiled 
wearily up the stairs 
in the golden glow of a July evening. 

The stairs were broad and shallow, 
the panelling and the balustrade of old 
carved oak. Overlooking each spacious 
landing was a big square window, bare of 
curtains, through which the yellow sunshine 
streamed. 

It was rather a cruel light, in which the 
figure of Peter revealed itself as that of a 
bowed, broken man, with an ugly twisted 
body, huge hunched shoulders, and spindly 
thin legs. His head was set askew upon a 
short, thick neck; his chin was buried in 
his breast. The stout staff he gripped in his 
white bony hand was no mere idle toy, but 
a very necessary support to which he clung, 
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and upon which he leaned 
heavily as he crawled slowly 
upward. 

From the crown of his soft, shapeless hat 
of rusty brown felt to the upturned toes cí 
his cumbrous boots, in every fold of his cloak 
—a sort of grey gaberdine worn to mask his 
deformity—and in every crease and pucker 
of the rest of his slovenly attire he showed 
a lofty disregard of appearances which his 
wistful, pale, sensitive face, under its wild 
coronal of tawny locks, seemed to confirm 
as the outward and visible signs of secret 
ineffable graces. 

One could see at a glance that this poor 
hunchback was an artist, or had at least 
an artist's soul, an artist's yearnings, an 
artist's dreams of impossible beauty. He 
was, indeed, a poet of consummate achieve- 
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ment and considerable fame. He reached 
at last the second floor and pushed open the 
door of the front room. He glanced round 
the room, a vast apartment, untidy but com- 
fortable, in the centre of which stood a gate- 
legged table strewn with books and papers; 
and then his eyes rested with a sort of glad 
content upon the slender, gracious figure of 
a girl, who rose from a seat in the window 
at his entry and came smiling to greet him. 

“ Hullo, Annabel!” he called out in a 
parched, husky voice. ‘‘ Paul not here ? ” 

“Im not sure," replied the girl as they 
shook hands. “He may be asleep. I 
have sat very quiet in case he was." 

The hunchback nodded. ‘‘He works 
too hard—the dear, silly chap! I wish he 
would take a leaf out of my book," the 
hunchback said. 

“ But you work hard, too.” 

" [n a way, yes. But then my work is 
my pleasure. I live for my work. Paul 
merely works to live.” 
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“I am not so sure of that,” said the girl, 
“ Sometimes I think he would ræther be a 
journalist and write political leaders at 
midnight than do anything else.” 

“ Oh, don't you believe that," said Peter. 
“ He's a bigger, better man than he makes 
himself out to be." 

“You speak as if there were something 
wrong or foolish in wanting to write political 
leaders," the girl exclaimed, almost resent- 
fully. 

“ Well, it isn't exactly dignified work, 
is it? Anonymity is never dignified. It's 
a sort of bomb-throwing. It doesn’t give 
the enemy a chance to hit back.” 

“ Paul has no enemies." 

" No personal enemies. But if he signed 
his articles he would have thousands.” 

“Perhaps that's why he doesn't sign 
them ? ” 

“ Yes," said the hunchback. ‘ Though 
it isn't that he would mind hurting people 
for their good. Why should he? Only that 
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he wouldn't like people to knew that it was 
he who hurt them." 

“ I think I admire him for that,” said the 
girl, a faint flush beginning to tinge her pale 
cheek. 

" Only for that?” said Peter, sinking 
into a chair. And the girl's cheeks flamed. 
“ You love him, don’t you ? " he went on. 

‘ You needn't mind telling me, you know. 
I am only a poor crooked thing—as the 
poet Pope was—a human note of interroga- 
tion going about asking questions." 

The girl's lips quivered. She stretched 
out her two hands towards Peter as if to 
comfort him, to protect him and succour 


him. * Oh, please, please don't think so," 
she murmured. 
He laughed. ‘ There's no bitterness in 


me, my dear," he said. ‘ But there would. 


be, perhaps, if I bottled it up. That's why 
I say these cross things. They relieve me. 
They rid me of my spleen and sweeten mv 
soul. See!” He smiled radiantlv ; and 
his face was instantlv transfigured, almost 
beautiful. ' Now I am my better self 
again. Is there any tea? ” 

“ No," answered Annabel. " But T'I 
soon make you a cup.” 

‘Thank you,” he said. ‘ And perhaps 

Paul would like one too. I'll go and see if 
he's still sleeping. Soft, mv dear!” 


HREE long, narrow doors faced the 

three long, narrow windows. The first 

of these doors was that bv which Peter 
had entered. The others opened into two 
bedrooms. It was at one of these doors 
that Peter tapped gentlv, then stooped 
down and put his ear to the kevhole. 

" Paul!” he whispered. * Paul!” And 
tapped again. 

‘It really seems hardly worth while to 
wake him if he is sound asleep,’’ said the 
girl. 

" He would not like to miss you,” said 
Peter. "Ithink I had better just peep and 
see, perhaps.” 

As he spoke he had opened the door, 
revealing a transitorv glimpse of a hand- 
somely-appointed bedroom. He poked his 
head round the edge of the door, then with- 
drew it and faced the girl again. 

"^ He's not there," he said. “ His bed 
has been slept in, but he must have got up 
and dressed and gone out since I left, onlv 
an hour or two ago. How long did vou say 
you had been here ? ” 

“ About half an hour.” 

‘He'll be mad to think he has missed 
vou. But it serves him right. Iam always 
telling him he doesn't take enough rest, 
that he really needs more sleep and should 
get all he can. And vet—see !'—he gets up 
the moment my back is turned, after going 





to bed not much before two, and rushes off 
to some stupid matinée or picture-show 
instead of staving in bed and giving that 
overwrought brain of his a fair chance." 

'" Never mind," said the girl. “ I should 
have liked to see him, of course. And 
perhaps I shall see him, after all. He mav 
be back soon. In the meantime, here's 
vour tea." 

Thev sat and sipped and ate small sugarv 
cakes for half an hour or so; and stil 
Paul did not return. Thev talked of in- 
different matters until Peter said abruptly: 
“ Annabel, I think I shall clear out of this." 

Her hand shook. Her face blanched. 
'" You mean 2 " she stammered. 

"I mean that I am tired of living in 
London. I pine for the fresh green country, 
wide spaces, an unbounded sky. And then 
I have a !onging for solitude. Paul is the 
dearest old chap in the world, of course, anl 
we have always been like brothers together. 
Cleser, nearer than brothers, perhaps. For 
brothers sometimes jar upon one another, 
and we never do. Three years we've been 
together now. Three years! And I have 
been very happy in his friendship. But 
now—now I think I shall leave him. I 
think it wil be better for him. I'm rather 
a drag on him, vou know. He is so good, so 
unselfish. He gives up so much of his time 
to me. And vet I am not much company." 
Tears glittered in the hunchback's eves. 
“I believe he would do fine work, great 
work, if he hadn't me to worrv about and 
look after.’ 

'' Oh, no! " cried the girl. “ He has teld 
me that you inspire him. That if he ever 
does do anvthing great it will be because of 
vour splendid example. He admires vou so! 
Not only your work, but you—vourself. 
I am sure if vou left him we would feel it 
dreadfully.” 

" But he would get over that in time," 
said Peter. “ You see, it was different 
before he met you. Now—now he loves 
vou. And he knows that I love you too. 
He wants you. He wants to marrv vou. 
And he does not speak—for my sake. He 
is afraid of giving me pain. And so— 
and so I think I had better go.' 

“ No, no!” cried the- girl, in infinite dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Don't talk like that. If one of us 
three must go, let it be me." 

“ But what good would that do ? " said 
Peter. “That would only mean misery 
for both of us. And for you too, Annabel. 
For vou love him. I believe you love him 
as much as he loves you. And how much 
he loves you! . . . Well, perhaps I alone 
know how much he loves you." Hemadea 
sudden movement as if to straighten his 
bent, twisted figure. “ Hark!" he whis- 
pered. “ I think I hear his footsteps.” 
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They both listened, but presently the 
footsteps ceased on the floor below. 
“ And yet I could have sworn I knew 
his footstep,” murmured the hunch- 
back, as if self-reproachfully. 














II. 

T is said that like clings to like; but 
there is also a force of attraction 
which sometimes defies this law and 

draws unlike to unlike. The friendship 


Peter tapped gently, then stooped down and put his ear to the keyhole. 
“ Paul! " he whispered. “ Paul!" And tapped again. 


between Peter Wray and Paul Newell was These two men, who were of about the 
a case in point. A greater contrast between same age, had first met in Paris some three 
man and man it would have been hard to years ago, and had ever since been in- 
find among intimates anywhere. separable. They were known among their 
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acquaintance as David and Jonathan, Damon 
and Pythias, Castor and Pollux, and by the 
names of all the other classic examples of 
friendship. 

From the moment of their initial meeting 
until now they had shared the same rooms, 
the same interests, the same friends, and, 
it was said, the same purse. Now they shared 
the same love for the same woman; and 
it was whispered that, if such a thing were 
possible, they would have been content to 
share the same wife—so deep and strong 
was the sympathy, so tight and close the 
bond between them. They were indeed, 
as no two persons of opposite sex have 
ever been, a shining example of two minds 
with but a single thought, two hearts that 
beat as one. 

Paul was tall, slim and erect, handsome 
and strong, something of a dandy, invariably 
dressed in the height of the prevailing fashion. 
His pale face was always clean-shaven and 
his sleek hair brushed back in smooth coils 
from his high white forehead. His voice 
was soft and low ; his accent irreproachable. 

How different was Peter Wray ! A hunch- 
back, as we have seen, bowed and twisted, 
small and weakly, of a slovenly exterior and 
gross habits, not too scrupulously clean in 
his person, with hair that seemed never to 
know comb or brush, with a voice that 
croaked and rasped, and a polyglot accent 
picked up apparently in the vilest stews 
of half the big cities of Europe. 

And, as in these minor characteristics, so 
it was with them both in more vital matters. 

Paul was punctilious and orderly, in- 
dustrious and painstaking, punctual and 
exact, trustworthy in small things as in 
great. Peter was haphazard and careless, 
seemed to have no sense of timeor proportion, 
was moody and erratic, subject to frequent 
brief bouts of feverish energy in which he 
worked like a man possessed, and then to 
spells of idleness and apathy verging on 
sloth. He was witty, quick-spoken, inclined 
to be sardonic. Paul's comparative slowness 
and dullness was only redeemed by his un- 
conquerable good-humour and even temper. 

Peter was a born rebel and loved argument 
for its own sake. Paul was easy-going and 
seemed to have no strong convictions at all. 
No better foil could have been found to the 
fiery bitterness of Peter's wit than the cool 
gentleness of Paul's. 

Only in one thing were they alike, and 
that was in being intensely literary. 
But even here they differed. For it was 
in the ecstasies of poetry that Peter ex- 
pressed himself, whilst Paul preferred the 
more sober medium of prose. Yet they were 
both artists in their different styles; and 
Paul would no more have perpetrated a 
clumsy phrase or an obscure sentence than 
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Peter would have passed a false quantity or 
an indifferent rhyme. 

They had the same circle of friends and 
were about equally popular with the same 
people. But it was understood that Peter 
shrank from mingling with crowds or appear- 
ing in public where his deformities would be 
conspicuous, whereas Paul, being born to 
cut an effective figure, was more at home 
in other men’s homes than in his own apart- 
ments. So that if you wanted to enjoy 
Peter's society ycu must go to see him: 
if you wanted Paul’s you invited him to 
visit you. 

And so, since Paul worked mostly by 
night, as political editor of The Voice, and 
Peter, being something of an invalid, wes 
compelled to live simply and regularly tle 
simple and regular life of the average stav- 
at-home man, the two friends were never 
seen together. And yet, so binding was the 
link between them, and so deep their sym- 
pathy, so great their interest in one another, 
that to meet and talk with either of them 
was to see and hear the other as it were at 
second-hand. They were always quoting 
one another. Paul was never so happy as 
when he was singing the praises of Peter, 
nor Peter so manifestly pleased as when he 
was extolling Paul. . 

At the same time they each showed a keen 
sense of the other's little weaknesses and 
foibles as well as a lively appreciation of his 
virtues and attainments. 

It was into the common life of these two 
singularly ill-assorted and yet well-assorted 
men that Annabel Fairfield had drifted, heed- 
lessly, aimlessly, as the representative of 
a ladies' paper desiring an interview with 
Peter Wray. It was in the closely interwoven 
texture of their common destiny that she 
had somehow contrived to entangle herself, 
and was now caught fast. 


III. 
“ E'S gone. Peter's gone," said Paul 
“ Gone? ” cried Annabel. “Oh!” 
Paul Newell brought his firm lips 
more closely together and knitted his 
straight brows. Annabel, looking at him, 
thought for the thousandth time how 
utterly unlike Peter he was. 

Peter, in moments of stress, became vehe- 
ment and gesticulatory. His large, loose, 
passionate mouth, sensuous and pleasure- 
loving, seemed to widen and stretch, 
grow suddenly cruel and ugly and snarling ; 
he had a trick of raising one eyebrow and 
lowering the other that was somehow 
devilish ; he would fiing his arms outward 
and upward ; he would throw back his shaggy 
head and cry out tempestuously, sometimes 
utter strange oaths, in that harsh, rasping 
voice of his. 
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But Paul, his friend, even in this moment 
of acute anguish, was still and quiet as 
always, only a little sterner, a little paler, and 
generally more subdued. He stood there 
before her, straight and slim, in his suit of 
fashionable grey tweeds, speckless and 
immaculate as to collar and cuffs, trim and 
neat in every detail of his person. And 
yet suffering—suffering intensely. In the 
midst of her distress at his news, in the 
midst of her feeling of panic at the thought 
of their loss, she could not help drawing these 
invidious comparisons between him and the 
absent Peter. 


And then a great wave of pity surged up. 


in her and she cried out :— 
“It is all my fault—all my fault. Oh, 


poor Peter!" . 
'" Your fault? What do you mean, my 
dear ? Sit down," said Paul. 


She sat down as he bade her. She alwavs 

did as he bade her. It seemed quite right, 
too, that he should call her his dear now, 
though usually it was only Peter who called 
her his dear. 
.. She had always been, in a way, on more 
free and easy terms with Peter. It was 
usually Peter whom she saw at the queer 
old house near Fitzroy Square, Paul being 
often asleep during the day or taking his 
headlong pleasures abroad. It was borne 
in subtly upon her that she knew Peter much 
better than she had ever known Paul, 
though it was Paul whom she loved and 
not Peter. Now she felt slightly embarrassed, 
almost abashed, in the presence of this 
cool, soft-spoken, self-contained young 
man. It struck her as somehow wrong 
that she should be alone with him in that 
vast room. She felt momentarily afraid. 
She had never felt like that with Peter. 
She had always felt quite free to drop in on 
Peter at any time and share his solitude or 
his meals, or anything else that was his, as 
a sister might share them with a brother. 
That was the careless, Bohemian habit of 
her class and his—of Paul's too, you would 
have thought; but no! there was never 
any suggestion of that Bohemian spirit, 
or of that freemasonry which binds together 
all artists and all the camp-followers of 
art, in the speech or demeanour, the habits 
or the manners, of Paul. 

“ You mustn't get it into your head that 
it’s your fault he's gone," said Paul. ''See 
here what he says.” 

And he handed her a letter in the thick, 
crabbed handwriting that she knew so well. 

" Dear Paul," she read, “ I'm off. For- 
give me. Don't bother about me. Ishall be 
quite all right. I only want to get away 
from all this bricks and mortar. Perhaps I 
shall go abroad. I have visions of a little 
red and white chalet at the foot of snow- 
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streaked, cloud-capped mountains. But 


wherever I am I shall write to you, sending 


the letter through Kedder, so that you 
may not be able to find me.—With all mv 
heart, PETER." 

“ And that's all," said Paul. ‘‘ He must 
have left late last night, directly after I 
went down to the office." He bit his fore- 
finger and seemed to glower at the girl. ` 

“ What are you going to do ? " she asked 
him. 

“What can I do? ” he exclaimed. “ He 
isn't an escaped criminal or a lunatic. I 
can't put the authorities on his track. If 
] found him I couldn't hold him or bring 
him back by force. And it's always open to 
him to give me the slip again. Can you 
suggest anything ? ” 

She shook her head, helplessly, hope- 
lessly. Bright tears clotted her lashes and 
rolled down her cheeks. 

" Don't—don't cry," urged Paul, gently. 
‘“ Oh, I wish I could cry!” 


IV. 
MONTH passed, during which both 
Annabel and Paul received several 
curt notes from Peter, sent to them 
through Kedder, his impenetrable, unap- 
proachable literary agent. 

And then the notes ceased. They had 
contained but little information, no informa- 
tion at all as to the exile's whereabouts 
or doings, merely a few hasty words, a few 
brief reassurances as to his health, and some 
expressions of a wish that they would try to 


forget him. 
Then, suddenly, even those messages 
stopped. There was silence. An utter 


silence like a fathomless black void into 
which poor lost Peter had leapt to extinction. 

If they had known he was dead they 
would have suffered less. As it was he seemed 
to be for ever in their thoughts. Each petty 
item of their daily round, each common- 
place object that their eyes rested upon, at 
home or in the streets, all things seemed 
redolent of associations with him. There was 
never any news in the papers but they 
felt they must discuss it with him. There 
were no new books, no new plays, no new 
political developments but served to re- 
mind them of that vanished personality, 
and they seemed to hear his huskv, eager 
voice, his thin, shrill laughter, beating like 
black boding wings about their heads. He 
came into everything, he was a part of every 
interest, he dominated all their thoughts, 
and in all their comings and goings and 


doings they seemed to miss him, nothing 
seemed complete without him. 
But presentlv they became in a way 


reconciled to his absence. In a few short 
months thev had accepted the fact of Lis 
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disappearance as it is happily given to 
human nature to accept all the facts of the 
most poignant and personal tragedies. They 
ceased to repine for him. They thought of 
him as one dead. They had even a sad 
pleasure in thinking of him, in quoting 
him, in recalling little incidents in which he 
had been absurd or splendid or—as they 
said—‘' just Peter.” 

So that when, after six months, Paul asked 
Annabel to be his wife, though she had a 
strange passing sense of treachery towards 
Peter as she said the word, she answered 
'" Yes." 


V. 

HEY were to be married in the spring. 
T Paul had improved his position and was 

soon to assume supreme control of the 
paper upon which he had served for the 
past three years as political editor. The old 
rooms in the house near Fitzroy Square 
were to be given up. They were to rent a 
big new house at Hampstead. Already they 
spent most of their spare time and spare 
cash at furniture shops and other shops, 
and in doing all the other usual things that 
are so full of a queer sort of breathless 
adventure and do so intrigue and excite 
engaged couples. ' 

The shadow of Peter was less darkly, 
less heavily, upon them. There were times, 
whole hours, in which they contrived to 
forget him—to remember him again with a 
sudden hot feeling of shamefaced remorse. 

One afternoon Annabel called at Paul's 
rooms and, going into the big front room as 
usual, was hailed by her lover from his 
bedroom. 

“That you, dear? I’ve overslept myself. 
But I'm up now. Nearly dressed. Shaving. 
Make yourself comfy. I'll be with you in a 
jiff.” 
| Then she heard the sound of his light 
footsteps as he bustled about. 

He began to whistle a soft, plaintive air. 
It was an air that Peter had been fond of. 
She had often heard him whistle it as Paul 
was whistling it now. It seemed heartless of 
Paul to be whistling Peter's tune. A vague 
resentment stirred in her as she listened. 
She was angry with Paul on Peter's behalf. 
And angry with herself too for so soon for- 
getting him, for daring to be happy whilst 
still in utter ignorance of his fate. 

For all she knew—or Paul either—he 
might be dead. But no! He was not the 
kind of man who dies and leaves no sign. 
He was too wel known and too much 
honoured to pass away in silence. His death 
would be a world-calamity, his loss would be 
mourned in every country of the civilized 
world. For, since his disappearance, his 
fame had increased enormously. Rumours 
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of the mystery cf his whereabouts had 
circulated through the Press and lent that 
touch of exterior romance to his work in 
which the public loves to invest its heroes. 
He was not dead. Somewhere—somewhere 
out in the darkness and coldness of exile— 
he still lived and suffered and dreamed, 
thinking of her, longing for her, breaking his 
heart for her, perhaps. 

In that moment and that mood she almcst 
hated Paul. 

It was so heartless of him to whistle, and 
to whistle that air of all others. 

She put her hands over her ears. And 
then, reproving herself for her senselessness, 
took them away again. 

She seated herself at the gate-legged tab'e 
and began to turn over—idly, unthinkingly 
—the usual litter of books and papers that 
encumbered it. 

And suddenly she had a qualm, a pang, a 
feeling of unnameable misgiving. 

She had picked up a page of manuscript, 
not knowing what she did. And it was as if 
the writing leapt at her, struck her across the 
eyes, dazzled and blinded her. For it was 
Peter's writing. 

It was Peter's writing: thick, cramped, 
sprawling, a blottesque of deletions and 
corrections, so utterly unlike Paul's writing, 
so utterly unlike 

She started violently. It seemed to her 
that the blood ebbed from her face, leaving 
her eyes, her very lips, cold and dry. 

Intermixed with that coarse, gross hand- 
writing were here and there a few words 
neatly inscribed in another handwriting, the 
unmistakable handwriting of Paul. 

But what had Paul to do with Peter's 
work ? 

What right had he to tamper with that 
bold, resonant verse—he who wielded the 
pedestrian pen of the mere journalist ? 

“Well, my dear ? ” 

It was the voice of Paul in her ear. It 
was the kind, cheerful, smiling face of Paul 
into which she gazed as she swung round 
and confronted him. 

The page of manuscript dropped from 
her hand. She saw his gaze follow its 
fluttering flight as it drifted across. the room 
and rested at last on the carpet, over against 
the outer door. 

She saw his face change. She saw a lock 
of deadly fear pass over that frank, gav 
countenance which seemed somehow to 
degrade and vulgarize it, to touch it with a 
look of meanness, furtiveness. It was the 
look of a guilty man whose conscience cried 
out within him in abject dismay at the 
thought of the imminent discovery of scme 
foul secret. 

'" Wh-what was that you were reading ? 
he gasped out, and darted at the piece of 
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paper and secured it and crumpled it up in 
his hand. 

The stuttering words, the swooping action, 
the whole aspect and demeanour of the man, 
were eloquent of hidden guilt. 

' That,’’ she said—'‘ that was Peter's 
writing. One of his poems.”’ 

‘* Ye-es,” he nodded. 

“ How comes it here ? ” 

He faltered for a moment and then replied, 
huskily : “ He left it behind him." 

And she knew that, for some inscrutable 
reason, he lied to her. 

'* If he did," she said, her face kindling, 
her voice vibrant with indignation, “ what 
right have you to tamper with it—alter it ? ”’ 

' I—I " Words failed him. He stood 
there, staring at her, dumbfounded. 

A slow horror crept over her. She could 
feel its numbness in her very bones. She 
was consumed with a sick loathing of this 
man, her lover, her husband-to-be. She 
shrank away from him, putting the table 
between them. 

'' Annabel!” he muttered, hoarsely, and 
raised his hand as if in supplication to her. 

Her gaze seemed to fasten on his hand. 
Her whole being seemed to concentrate 
itself upon something that that hand be- 
trayed. She pointed her finger at it. His 
gaze followed hers. 

“ His ring ! ” she said. 
his ring!” 

“ I—yes," said he. 

Shuddering, she hid her face from him, 
tottered to a seat in the window, dropped 
into it limply. 

'" Where is he? You know where he 
is?" she whispered. '' What 2” 

It was as if a twilight smile flickered in his 
brooding eyes. 

'" Listen! " he said. ‘ Listen ! "' 

But she would not listen. 

“ I know what you have done," she said. 
'" You have killed him, Murderer! ” 

'* Yes," he said, speaking thickly, rapidly, 
in the high, clear voice of hysteria. “ Yes. 
You are quite right. I have killed him. 
He—he was in the way, you see. He had 
served his purpose. I—I had to get rid of 
him.” 

And then he began to laugh, at first 
softly, musically, as he generally laughed, 
but presently in rising tones of eldritch 
discordance. 

Suddenly he turned his back on her, fled 
into his bedroom. 

She heard him locking and bolting the 
door. 





“You are wearing 





VI. 
HEN it seemed to Annabel that a dense 
T white cloud descended slowly upon her. 
It filled the room, blotting out all 


She seemed to float in air. Then, 
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as slowly as it had fallen, the mist dissolved, 
and she was sitting on the window-seat, her 
head flung backward and sideways, her 
cheek against the cold glass. She gazed 
around her, haggardly, rallying her senses. 
Then she stirred feebly, stood up, stumbled 
dizzily. 

" Wait—wait!" she heard a voice cry 
out from the inner room. And again : 
“Wait!” 

She heard—and her senses reeled again. 
For it was not Paul’s voice she heard, but 
Peter's. 

It was Peter's voice, harsh, rasping, so 
unlike the clear, almost mincing voice cf 
Paul. She began to feel that indeed her 
reason was deserting her, or that she must 
be subject to some wild hallucination. She 
sank back upon her seat again—sat there 
gazing at the door whence came that 
mysterious, ghostly voice. 

There was perhaps an interval of some 
five minutes, during which she remained 
incapable of reflection, her mind a mere 
welter of crazy imaginings. She could only 
stare and wonder vaguely, her fancy a prey 
to mad horror, to echoes and shadows of 
sounds and things unspeakable. 

Then the bedroom door opened. A bent, 
broken figure, an ugly, twisted body on 
spindly legs, a shaggy head set askew 
between hunched shoulders, crept out into 
the broad, fair daylight and gibbered at 
her. 

She tried to scream, and uttered only a 
deep, rending sigh. 

" Don't be afraid!" cried the figure. 
“ Look at me calmly, steadily. Look!" 

And she looked. 

She looked and saw that this phantasm 
of the vanished Peter was clad in the clothes 
of Paul. The suit of neat grey tweeds hung 
about his humped and hideous body in loose, 
shapeless folds, billowing over his boots and 
dragged up in huge knots and puckers 
across his warped chest and under his 
armpits. 

“See!” he said. “I am Peter. And 
yet I am Paul also. Do you understand ? "' 

As he spoke he drew himself upright, and 
in that instant became Paul. But a dis- 
hevelled, slovenly Paul, a Paul such as no 
one had ever seen, a Paul with rumpled hair 
and crumpled linen, a disreputable, dis- 
creditable Paul. | 

“Listen, my dear. Listen,” he said, and 
took her two trembling hands in his and 
drew her down beside him cn the windcw- 
seat, then enfolded her in his arms and held 
her tight whilst she fought back to sanity 
again. 

“My dear," he said, “it is marvellous 
that you should never have even suspected. 
It was easily conceivable that others might 
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not suspect, but that you—you who love 
me——” His voice broke. 

“Listen,” he said yet again, as if there 
were some magic of comíort and soothing 
in the word. '' Before I became a journalist 
I was an actor. As an actor I once played 
Quasimodo. I found that I had an unusual 
gift for altering my appearance, my body, 
every part and aspect of me. I became 
another man. Those who knew me 
in private life could scarce believe 
that it was I who appeared upen 
the stage as that hideous half- 
human creature. 

“Well, I gave up the stage. 
I took to writing. At first I 
lived and wrote in Paris. 
There I was commissioned by 
an editor to do a series of 
articles on the inner life of 
the Apaches of La Roquette 
So I began to frequent 
their haunts. But that was 
deadly dangerous work 
Very soon I found that 
even those who were not 
murderously hostile 
tu me were im- 
possibly shy. 
It seemed that 
I should never 
get to know 
them as they 
really were. 
And then I 
made a queer 
discovery. I 
discovered 
that those 
lawless brutes 
had one vulner- 
able weakness. 
They were intensely super- 
stitious. One of their 
strongest superstitions took 
the form of an awe of hunchbacks. 

“ They thought it was lucky to 
touch a deformed back, as lucky as 
it was unlucky to mock or injure or 
molest in any way any deformed 
person. I seized upon this weakness 
of theirs and, recalling my success as 
Quasimodo, went among them ia disguise. 
I went disguised as the person you used to 
know as Peter Wray. And I went as freely 

' and as safely among them, in that disguise, 
as if I had been one of them. 

“ That was the beginning of my masque- 
rade. I had the sheer joy of an artist in it. 
But there were other reasons why I kept 
it up. I was trying to be a poet and a 
politician at the same time. And I found 
that political editors had no use for poets. 
Also that literary editors had no use for 
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politicians. As a poet I spoilt my own 
chances of being taken seriously as a poli- 
tician, whilst as a politician I spoilt my own 
chances of being taken seriously as a poet.& 
So I decided to become two altogether 
different men. 

“ And I did. 

“ I carefully cultivated two distinct per- 
sonalities, purposely making them as unlike 
each other as possible. I practised con- 
stantly to perfect my impersonations. I 
even cultivated two different handwritings 
to suit my two different sets of opinions. 
But I always mistrusted make-up, paintg 
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Her gaze seemed to fasten on his hand. 


" His ring! " she said. “You are 
wearing his ring! 


and powder, wigs, and so on, preferring to 
rely wholly and solely on my acting. And 
that has always pulled me through. 
e '* Well, having established two identities, 
I had to keep them up, even if I had not 
wanted to keep them up. But I found 
that two identities were jolly useful to me. 
I found that as Paul Newell the journalist 
I could advertise Peter Wray th? poet, and 
that as Peter Wray the poet I could form 
friendships and go into the society of people 
who would never have looked twice at Paul 
the journalist. Thus I scored both ways. 
“And it was—yes, it was most exciting, 
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amusing. And, 
oh, s2 easy ! 

“Ask any of 
the friends of 
Peter cr of Paul 
if we were much 
together, and I 
think they will 
answer, rather 
hesitatingly : 
' No, not much,' 
never realizing 
—indeed, they 
would very 
likely refuse to 
believe—that 
they had never 
seen us together, 
that no one has 
ever seen us 
together, bc- 
cause we are 
cne and the 
same person. 
So curiously 
deceptive is 
memory! So 
sweetly | unob- 
servant is man! 
For we more 
often see what 
we expect to 
see than what 
actually is 
before us. We 
more often 
remember what 
we would like 
to remember 
than what 
actually oc- 
curred. 

“ And that's 
al, my dear. 
How it would ail end I never kncw. Ihave 
been afraid to think. But, you see, you 
came along, and then one of us simply had 
to disappear, if either of us was to marry 
you. And naturally the one to go was the 
miserable wretch whom you merely piticd 
but did not love—poor Peter Wray. 

“So I kiled him. He had served his 
purpose, he was in the way of my happiness. 
Therefore he had to be got rid of. Well, 
he is gone. And I am left, a humble suitor 
for your mercy and indulgence. Dear 
Annabel, do you forgive me? " 

She was slow to answer him. 

“ [—I don't know," she faltered at last. 
“Oh, I don't know. There is something 
horrible about it all. I—I—you see, if I 
marry you I shall feel like a bigamist some- 
how." She paused. ''And then—what 
still puzzles me—what I still can't under- 
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stand—is why you did not let me into the 
secret right from the first.” 

He hesitated, his face flushing and paling. 
“ Yes,” he said, '' I realize now how stupid— 
how worse 'than stupid—how wrong it was 
of me to deceive you. But what is that 
French saying? It is the first step that 
counts. Having taken that first step and 
finding that I had put myself in a false 
position by praising myself—praising Peter 
when I was Paul and Paul when I was 
Peter—I was afraid to undeceive you. It 
would have seemed as if I had tried to win 
you by false pretences. I was so dreadfully 
ashamed of what I had done. If I had 
loved you less! And then the farther I 
went astray the harder it was to get back 
to the straight path. I had got used to 
that masquerade. I had found great excite- 
ment, a good deal of diversion, in it. And 
so I was always eager to try the effect of 
it on every new-comer into my life. If 
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only I had known how dear you were to 
become to me ! ” His voice broke. “What 
a focl I have been ! ” he cried, bitterly. 

He bent his head, hid his face in his hands. 

“ Dear-—dear Annabel,” he murmured, 

' can't you, pitying me, forgive me? ’ 

There was a long pause, during which 
neither spoke. 

Then at last she said, gently : 
never forgive you." . 

He took his hands from his face, his lips 
quivering, and stared at her with a darkness 
of despair in his eyes. 

'* Oh, but," he implored her, “ now that 
I have told you everything They sav. 
you know, that a fault confessed is half 
redressed. Why—why can't you forgive me 
the other half of my fault ? ” 

" Because," she said, and now her face 
was radiant, “ because, between people who 
love one another, there can never be anv 
questicn of forgiveness.” 


" No, I can 





Solution of David Devant's problem story, 


“THE TERRIBLE AUNT." 


The problem was, how did the young couple in the story contrive to make iheir 
plans for eloping without being discovered by the vigilant Aunt Jane? Only 


five competitors succeeded in solving it. 


TE -olution was best explained by 


. T. Roberts, 76, Leyland Roau,. Southport, as follows :— 


" NOTHING simpler," said Arthur. “ To 
begin with, I knew hcw fond you 
were of circulars and sale catalogues, and 
after you had forbidden me to write to 
Margaret, I determined to use them as the 
means of communicating with her. Of 
course it was disobeying you, but then you 
know, Miss Haynes, 'love laughs at lock- 
smiths,' and Margaret was much too precious 
for me to give up so easily as that.” 

Arthur paused and looked fondly at 
Margaret, who smiled encouragingly at 
him. 

'" Well, my dears,” said Aunt Jane, "I 
suppose I must forgive you for deceiving 
me, and I expect that naughty Mr. Devant 
was to blame for it, really, but do please 
continue. lam still in the dark as to how 
you made your plans. Was there invisibie 
writing on the circulars, or what ? " 


" Not exactly,” laughed Arthur. “ Mv 
method was this: Whenever I wanted 


io write to Margaret I went to a shop and 
asked for one of their catalogues, saving 
that I knew a lady who would like one. 
I asked them to please to wrap it up and 
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address it to you, for you would have known 
my wiiung had I addressed it. Then I took 
it home and wrote my little message to 
Margaret in indelible ink on the lop right- 
hand corner and put the stamps over it! 
Margaret had only to get the wrappers, 
tear off the part where the stamps were, . 
soak it in water for a few seconds, pull cft 
the stamps, blot it, and there was my 
message! And there were our plans! I 
had arranged with Margaret to do this if 
ever we were forbidden to communicate 
with each other, and so long as it was summer 
weather there was no likelihood of your 
burning the wrappers. How we loved thcse 
bulky catalogues which needed so manv 
stamps ! 

'" When the fire at Bude Street Mansiors 
broke out I knew how anxious Margaret 
would be about me, so I sent you that 
telegram saying I was quite well, and I 
couldn't resist the little joke about ‘ water 
very useful '—for getting the stamps off, 
you know ! " 

Aunt Jane frowned, and then, thinking 
better of it, burst out laughing. 
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EARINESS adding 
to the lines of his 
handsome austere 
countenance, Roger Herrick read 
over the short letter he had just finished, 
then, in his methodical way, blotted the 
bold writing and took an envelope from 
the stand. He dipped his pen—and paused. 

Surely it was getting cold! He glanced 
around his perfectly-appointed studv The 
fire was still glowing strongly; t* „avy 
curtains covering the three tall windows 
were closely drawn. With a shrug he settled 
himself to write the direction the 
envelope. 

It was getting cold! The frost must be 
tightening its grip out there in the garden. 
It must be intensely keen to reach, with 
its breath, the perception of one so abund- 
antly protected and robust as himself. 
Still, he was growing older, and he was 
unusually tired to-night. And it was near 
to three o'clock, the hour at which one's 
vitality is at the ebb. Also, for hours he had 
been sitting there, thinking, thinking. 

Well, let him finish the business, make 
himself a discreet glass of toddy, and get up 
to his well-warmed bed. 

From a drawer on his left he brought a 
cheque-book. His expression gained some- 
thing in grimness as he filled in the counter- 
foil neatly, deliberately. And then he pro- 
ceeded to that which was fated to be the 
final and, save in one respect, the most 
futile act of his sixty years. 


Pay Arnold Humber 
Five Thousand Pounds 
R. Herrick. 


He separated the cheque 
from its counterfoil and lay 
back, regarding it. The money 
was nothing to him. In paying it away he 
felt neither pleasure nor regret. He only 
wondered a little wearily whether he had 
done a wise thing because of the memory of 
a woman long dead. For it was borne upon 
him that Arnold Humber, son of that 
woman, was a creature beyond redemption. 

Suddenly he shivered, and once more 
glanced around the room. Had he not seen 
his man, Barnes, attend to the windows 
hours ago, he would have sworn that one of 
them, perhaps the middle one, which opened 
on the garden like a door, had been in- 
securely fastened. And 

Why, Barnes must have been careless 
after all! The curtains of the middle 
window had moved—just a stirring, as if 
to a small current of air. 

Herrick sat up preparatory to rising. 
Confound Barnes !—but perhaps the poor 
chap was getting too old for his duties. 

Again the curtains moved—but scarcely 
as from a draught. They parted—distinctly 
they parted, though ever so little—and 
from between them something protruded 
—something that gleamed. 

“ Who's there? " shouted Herrick, his 
hand going to the bell-push on the table. 

His movement was quick, but the bullet 
was quicker. With a gasp and a grin of 
agony, he dropped forward upon the sloping 
desk. . 2 4 
The age of the man who stepped into the 
light would have been hard to tell; his 
smooth, pallid face was that of a degenerate. 
Slipping the long-barrelled pneumatic pistol 
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into a pocket within his overcoat, he drew 
the curtains close, then stole across the 
pile carpet and softly turned the key in 
the door, and stood listening. Not that he 
greatly feared interruption. He was suff- 
ciently familiar with his surroundings to be 
aware that old Barnes and his wife, the 
housekeeper, and the servants slept in a 
distant part of the rather rambling mansion ; 
that the chauffeur had his rooms above the 
detached garage. He had scarcely ex- 
pected to find the master of the house awake 


and in his study, though Roger Herrick was 


given to sitting late; but he had come 
prepared for that and other possibilities. 
No use in taking unnecessary risks. 

He switched off all the lights save that 
with the green shade above the writing- 
table. For a little while he watched the 
stricken man there. Not a movement. 
Still From his pocket he brought a 
knife with a thin, narrow blade—just in 
case He realized that he was perspiring 
profusely. Sweat was running into his eycs. 
He wiped his forehead and face. 

The clock on the mantel struck softly, 
and he started. A coal fell, and again he 
started, and again wiped his forehead. 
He had not expected that his nerves would 
be quite so sensitive. 








T last he moved over to the table. For 

a space he stood gazing down at his 

victim. Was Herrick dead? How 

did one make absolutely certain that life 
had gone ? 

He stooped and said thickly, hoarsely : :— 

“ Mr. Herrick!” He said it thrice, with 
long pauses between. 

He lifted the hand that had almost 
reached the bell-push, held it a moment, 
and let go. It just fell. He laid- his. ear 
to Herrick’s back and listened, holding his 
breath. Nothing! He put away the knife. 
Herrick was dead—almost certainly he was 
dead. Still 

Setting his teeth, he made to raise Her- 
rick’s head. Ah, blood! Not so much, 
though, and the blotter was absorbing it. 
But with such a wound Herrick was most 
assuredly dead. 

In that instant his eye lighted on the 
letter, on the envelope bearing his own 
name.  Herrick's head fell back on the 
desk with a dull sound. Not at once, but 
when the dizziness had passed, the slayer 
took up the letter and read the clearly- 
penned lines. 





Arnold H umber, — 

After sericus, painful consideration I 
have determined to do that which I refused 
to do at our meeting this afternoon. Do 
not imagine that any crazy threats of yours 
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have influenced me. I am not doing thi: 
for you. At the same time, for another : 
sake, I am willing once more to try t^ 
hope that, clear of debt, you may yet find 
that a decent life is worth while, whether 
lived at home or abroad. I enclose mv 
cheque for five thousand pounds. An 
acknowledgment 1s not expected nor desired. 
R. Herrick. 


In a way it was a harsh letter; yet to one 
who had slain in hot blocd it must have 
caused some revulsion of feeling. To Arnold 
Humber it only raised the frantic question, 
'" Did I kil before he could write the 
cheque ? "' 

Dropping the letter, he searched wildly 
among the papers visible on the table 
Curse it! After all, he would have to revert 
to his original plan—get the dead man's kev: 
and rifle his safe for what it might contain. 
And the cheque, its value apart, would have 
been an irrefutable certificate of innccence ; 
for no man would be suspected of killing 
another from whom he had just received 
five thousand pounds! 

Humber stood up, clutching at his clammy 
brows, striving to command his thoughts. 
But—but the cheque must be there-—some- 
where! From his concealment he had spied 
Herrick bring out the book and fill in a 
cheque. Had Herrick signed it? Humber 
could not be sure. The writing of the 
cheque had not interested him then. He 
had never dreamed But the cheque 
must be there! | 

No longer shy of blood, Humber crce 
more raised the heavy head. Hah! there 
it was—payable to himself—signed— yes, 
signed ! God! how near it was to that 
dark red ooze that spread a little even es 
he stared—how near to have escaped with- 
out a stain! Cautiously he drew to safety 
the precious slip of primrose-tinted paper. 
The head fell without his hearing the un- 
canny sound of contact. 

Gripping between finger and thumb the 
fluttering paper, and breathing hard, Humber 
staggered to a chair, and sat staring through 
a mist at those words and figures which 
meant to him nothing but ease, self-indul- 
gence, escape from honest work. For the 
man he had murdered he had no feelings at 
a'l, except, perhaps, a new resentment. 
For had Herrick written the cheque twelve 
hours earlier, Humber could have avcided 
a deed admittedly ugly and a reaction which 
seemed likely to break his wretched nerve 
altogether. That was how Humber felt 
about it. The blame was on Herrick. 

The clock began to chime the quarter, 
and at the first tinkle Humber sprang up, 
shuddering. Fool that he was to stay an 
instant longer than necessary! Now let 
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him think—let him think! Folding the 
cheque, he thrust it into his breast-pocket. 
The cheque must be presented and cashed 
before news of Herrick's death could reach 
the bank. There was no fear of anything 
appearing in the morning papers. But, 


Bell 


moment questioning his right to the money, 
the bank might, in the circumstances— 
Humber wished he knew the law on the 
point—delay payment. And Humber 
doubted whether he could face delay. 

Yet somehow he must face the risk of it— 
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Herrick's movement was quick, but the bullet was quicker. 
dropped forward upon the sloping desk. 


supposing the body to be discovered, say, 
at seven o’clock—then a doctor would be 
immediately summoned, the police also, and 
possibly Herrick’s lawyer. In the event of 
the lawyer arriving early, would he be likely 
to notify the bank at once—perhaps by 
telephone ? It was cutting it too fine, 
thought Humber, fearfully. Without for a 
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With a gasp, he 


step boldly into the bank, a few minutes 
after the doors were opened, scrawl his 
name across the back of the cheque, and 
confidently slip it under the grille to the 
cashier. The money once in his possession, 
he would be ready to meet any inquiries 
from the lawyer—even from the police. 
Ah, yes; poor Mr. Herrick had indeed been 
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generous to the son of an old friend, in 
difficulties through no fault of. his own ! 
Only yesterday afternoon Mr. Herrick had, 
in his club, presented him with the cheque 
and much kindly encouragement. (His 
name, he thankfully remembered, had been 
entered by the methodical Herrick in the 
. club visitors’ book.) Only yesterday—and 
now his good, generous friend was no more! 
Aye, with the money in his possession, he 
could face anything. 

And now, where was he? Ah, that letter 
on the writing-table! He would burn it— 
it was hardly a testimonial to his honest 
poverty !—the envelope also. It was done, 
and there seemed to be nothing more to do. 
He thought of trying the safe, but to obtain 
the keys would involve his handling the 
dead man, and he shrank from that now. 
He made a careful survey of the table lest 
he should have left a trace, polished with 
his handkerchief the parts he might have 
touched, and afterwards bestowed a similar 
attention to the door. He took a final look 
round, not dwelling on the bowed, still 
figure, felt that the cheque was safe in his 
pocket, and went by the way he had come, 
carefully closing curtains and window after 
him, and so into the quiet, bitter darkness. 

He had a long walk before him, for he 
would not have ventured to take a cab, 
had such been abroad at that hour, in that 
outlying part of London. Well on his way, 
he suddenly wished he had looked for and 
examined Herrick’s cheque-book, just to 
see whether Herrick had used the. counter- 
foil. On the whole, he rather hoped that 
Herrick had done so, for a blank counterfcil 
without its cheque would, in the circum- 
stances, stimulate activity on the part of 
the police. But either way it mattered 
little; the cheque would probably be cashed. 
long before the cheque-book was consulted. 
Nothing there to worry about, he reflected, 
as he swallowed a couple of tablets, which 
almost immediately seemed to infuse in him 
new energy and spirit. 

And the cheque-book hung from the table’s 
verge, held between it and the dead man’s 
breast, stained by the trickle of blood that 
still came slowly down the sloping desk, 
for the blotter had taken its fill. Thecheque- 
book hung there, ready to fall when the 
body was moved—to draw attention to 
itself—to hint at the last act of the dead 
man—to rouse curiosity—to inspire the 
question, '' Where is the cheque now ? ” 


RRIVED at his lodgings—his landlady 
was used to his erratic ways—I lumber 
went to bed, for he was on the point 

of physical collapse. He did not sleep, and 
the hours till daylight came were long. How 
should he take the money for the cheque ? 
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The Cheque 


How many fives ? How many tens ? How 
many hundreds? Which way would seem 
the least suspicious? Did bank cashiers 


- keep the numbers of all the notes they paid 


Were one-hundred-pound notes easily 
With such 
questions and speculations his mind was 
more or less occupied during the dreary 
inactivity.. 

But the last hour, when he was up and 
dressed and ready, was the worst. He spent 
the time in smoking cigarettes and feeling 
that the cheque was safe in his breast-pocket. 
For some vague reason or other—he could 
not have explained it—he had not looked 
at the cheque since he placed it there, in 
the dead man's study. No remorse affected 
him, but, oddly enough, he shrank more 
from encountering the dead man's signature 
than he had done from the dead man 
himself. 

At last it was time to start! A dose of 
his drug fortified him, and his arrival at the 
bank was so nicely planned that, though 
the bank's doors had been open only a few 
minutes, he was not quite the first person tc 
enter. A man was standing on the steps 
engrossed in some documents. Humber 
did not wish to appear too eager. Half-way 
up he paused and surveyed the traffic for 
a few moments. A man came out as he 
went in; another man stood waiting inside, 
possibly to see the manager; at least, he 
did not appear to notice Humber. 

Humber wished the cashier a polite good 
morning, brought out the cheque, spread 
it out, face downwards, on the blotter, and 
wrote his name—a trifle shakily, maybe, 
but wholly legibly. Turning over the prim- 
rose slip, he blotted it, then passed it under 
the grille—and in the same moment snatched 
it back. 20 i 

Grey of face, trembling, he tottered rather 
than walked from the bank. In the street 
he seemed to pull himself together, but his 
colour remained deathly, for he was looking 
into the cold, inexorable eyes of ruin. Ruin * 
Nay, Doom itself ! 

The cheque must be destroyed— put out 
of existence—at once, and secretly. But 
where should he find privacy in this busy 
street ? In desperation he entered a tea- 
shop and descended to the smoke-room. 
At that early hour only three customers 
were there—a fourth came down just after 
Humber. 

Humber went over to a vacant corner and 
sat down, sweating with fear, with his back 
to the others. He took out his matches. 
He drew over an ash-tray. From his : ide- 
pocket he brought the crumpled bi: of 
primrose paper. Possibly the horror of the 


out ? 


thing had its fascination, for during the next 


few seconds he sat gazinz at Herrick's 
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Humber struck a match and held the cheque to the little flame. 


signature—Herrick’s signature, over which 
appeared a really fine impression of Humber's 
thumb—in dried blood. 
And now, near to weeping, Humber struck 
a match and held the cheque to the little 
Vol. Ixviii.—27. 
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flame. At the instant of ignition, how- 
ever, a strong-looking hand came over 
Humber’s right shoulder, rescuing the 
cheque, while another hand fell—heavily— 
on his left. 
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ANNA PAVLOVA 


THE DANCER WHO THINKS 


$5 E Russians 


are very 
happy in 
sadness ! ” 


I was gossiping 
with Mme. Anna Pavlova in her house at 
Hampstead, hard by the Old Bull and Bush. 
It is a little ironic that a great dancer whose 
art is nothing if it is not subtle should 
have chosen to live next door to the Mecca 
of rough-and-ready Cockney revelry. Te 
house, however, is admirably well chosen. 
Its rooms are lofty and spacious and the 
garden is a thing of sheer delight. But 
though Pavlova lives in London, she herself, 
in feature and expression, in temperament 
and mind, is completely and typically 
Slavonic. She has the characteristic figure 
of the dancer—slim, evidently supple, deli- 
cately proportioned. But when you talk 
to her you forget everything but he: eyes. 
They are large and hazel-coloured and 
mysterious. She gesticulates as she talks, 
but you hardly notice the gestures. All the 
time you are looking at her eyes! They 
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intrigue, they 
excite, they 
fascinate! You 
feel that they 
hide a wilder- 
ness of wonderful secrets. They are the 
eyes of a dreamer, a poet, an artiste. 

When Pavlova tells you that no dancer 
can succeed who thinks only of success, 
you look into her eyes and you know that 
she is not just saying the smooth thing 
that will read well when it is put into print, 
but that she is telling you the truth as her 
own life and her own experience have taught 
it to her. When she speaks with enthusiasm 
of her art, extolling it as the most beautiful 
and at the same time the most complex 
of all the arts, again you look into her eyes 
to discover the flashing fervour of the 
fanatic. She is entirely unaffected, eagerly 
intelligent, a woman who has thought as 
well as danced, and who, like all real artistes, 
has deduced from her art a satisfying philo- 
sophy. JANE: 

I had suggested to her that it was strange 
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that while Russian literature was, for the they interpret life as the Russian people feel 


most part, gloomy and grey and 
pessimistic, the Russians should 
have taught modern Europe 
the real joy of dancing, 
and she answered me with 

the words I have put at 
the beginning of this 
article. 

" We Russians are 
very happy in sad- 
ness. Let meexplain 
what I mean. Here 
in England people 
come to me on a 
cold, rainy day and 
they say, ‘Oh, I am 
so sad to-day because 
it is rainy and cold!’ 
But I am never so 
gay and happy as 
when the rain is beat- 
ing on the windows and 
the sky is covered with 
clouds. I know that the 
clouds are there. I can 


hear the rain. 3ut still 

I am:gay—gayer than I The Dragon-fly—one 
should be if the sun of Mme.  Pavlova's 
were shining. I am a most popular dances. 


Slav, and I think that 
all Slavs are like that. You say that life 
as it is described by the great Russian 
novelists, by Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky, by 
'Tchekov and Gorki, is nothing but tragedy 
and sorrow and disappointment. The great 
Russian writers are national. I mean that 





The Swan Dance—another great favourite. 
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people dance. 


But for all that the Russian 


'" We have few illusions about 
life. . We see the clouds and feel 


the beating 


rain. But the con- 


ditions that would make you 


only with 
with joy. 
are very 
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sadness.” 


English gloomy and sad are 
regarded by us as inevitable, 
and we can accept them not 


resignation but even 
As I have said, we 
happy even in our 


In her garden at 
Hampstead. 


Russian art. 
Russian politics, the 
submission of the 
long years under the 
heavy yoke of Czar- 
dom, the excesses 
that have followed 
the revolution are all 
easier to understand 
when Pavlova's 
assertion is borne iu 
mind. While she 
talked, too, I realized 
the great gulf that 
separates the matter- 
of-fact Englishman 
from the subtle, 
sensitive Slav, a gulf 
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have proved how entirely beautiful the stage (usually 
so garish) can be made. 

Pavlova insists that, though all the dancers 

| taught in the Petrograd school have inherited a 

tradition and are, of course, heavy 

debtors to the skill and inspiration of 

their teachers, she and the other famous 



















Russian dancers have 
added to their training 
something that is all their 
own. This does nct 
simply mean that 
they have individual 
charm and a par- 
ticular genius for graceful 
and poetic movement, 
but that, as a result cf 
thinking ballet and 
dreaming. ballet, each of 
them adds some new 
charm and grace to the 
ballet, - 

'" Dancing," said Pav- 
lova, "is my life, And 
surely it is not difficult 
for you to understand 
how one can become 
absolutely absorbed in the 
art that includes so many 
other arts, for. in- the 
world Pavlova and ballet» you have music, 
Karsavina and Nijinsky . í design, colour; anå move- 
and those wonderful pro- The poetry of motion —two studies of ment woven together by 
ductions and decorations Mme. Pavlova taken in her Hampstead — 4 master hand into one 
of the Russian ballet that garden. teautiful harmony. 


Mme. Pavlova's latest dance, 
inspired by her recent visit 
to India. 


so wide that complete un 
derstanding is practically 
hopeless. 

As is wel known, 
Pavlova learned to 
dance in the famous 
ballet school which was 
part of the  Impe:ii 
Ballet in Petrograd and 
was heavily subsidized by 
the Russian royal family 
The sins of the Czars 
were many They have 
paid a full price for 
them, and now their 
place knows them no 
more. But it must be 
remembered to their 
credit that they gave the 
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Sidney Dark Jo 


“ You wonder why it is that so many Go into a village on a fête 
famous dancers have come from Russia and day and you will see the 
why the art of the ballet developed so peasants dancing, not with 
wonderfully in my country. The reason is rude, clumsy movements 
that dancing is instinctive with the Russian. but dancing with enthu- 
siasm and aban- 
don and grace. 
The Russians are 
natural dancers, 
just as the Welsh 
are natural singers. 
“ The ballet has 
























The Butterfly Dance. 


particularly flourished 
in two European cour- 
tries, in Russia and in 
Italy, and in both 
these countries the people themselves find 
appropriate expression for their emotiors 
in dancing when they are glad and even 
when they are sorrowful. The peasant 
dances of Italy are original and beautiful, 
and it was inevitable that Italy should 

have played a leading part in the 
history of the ballet. 

“ There are, of course, good 
natural dancers in every country. 
Some of the best dancers in my 
company, for example, are English 
and Americans, but it is in Italy and 
in Russia that, through the habits of 
the people, the atmosphere exists 
in which dancing flourishes best. 

“The explanation of why one 
nation succeeds in any art and why 
another fails must be sought in a 
study of the different national tem- 
peraments. For example, you Eng- 
Mme. Pavlova as the High Priestess and Novikoff as the High lish used to be afraid all the time 

Priest in the ballet ‘* Dionysius. to let yourselves go, as you say. 
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Your ca!mness, reserve, and seif-control, all 
much admired qualities in everyday and 
home life, form rather a hindrance to the 
stage artiste, whether he be actor, musician, 
or singer, whose personality must be given 
away with both hands. 

“ You should be allowed to cry when you 
are sad, and be exubcrant in your joy when 
you feel happy, and not make secrets of 
either emotion. 

' The artiste can have no secrets. On the 
stage we must be able to use our personali- 
ties to indicate everv kind of emotion to 
the audience. It is clear—is it not ?—that 
we can only learn to do this successfullv 
if off the stage we let ourselves go all the 
time; if we sob when we are miserable 
and laugh when we are glad. 

‘It is my impression, upon mv return to 
England after an absence of several years, 
that the emotional experiences the nation 
has gone through during the war, the violent 
changes from joy to sorrow, have done an 
enormous amount of good towards the 
development of genuine temperament, and 
it is the domain of art which will immensely 
benefit by it. I have noticed this, since 
I am back, with dancers, musicians, and 
actors. Thev feel their art now, and thus 
make the audience feel it with them.” 


ME. PAVLOVA finds that English 

audiences fully appreciate the teauties 

of her art, and this appreciation 
exists among all classes. The English 
delight in the finished picture that they 
see on the stage, though their character 
makes it hard for them to paint the 
picture themselves. 1 asked her whether 
in building up and producing a new ballet 
it is the custom to invent the '' plot '" first — 
that is to sav, to devise scenes and move- 
ments—and then to find music suitable to 
the pre-arranged scheme. But Pavlova 
assured me that the music is in every case 
the foundation on which the ballet is built. 
She instanced Schumann’s '' Carnival," round 
which the Russians created one of their 
most beautiful ballets. The producer first 
endeavours to dive into the imagination of 


Anna Pavlova 


the composer and to translate the dreams 
that made the music into the terms of other 
arts—into movement and into colour. He 
must ask himself before he approves of the 
colour of his scene, the dances of his com- 
pany, the style of their dresses—" Is this in 
harmony with the spirit of the music: ” 
It is often a hard question to decide, and it 
is clear that the ballet producer must 
possess absolute genius if he is to contrive 
the harmonies of music colour and move- 
ment which have made the Russian balets 
so memorable. 

‘The possibilities of the ballet," sari 
Pavlova, “‘ are infinite. There is no emotion 
that cannot be indicated by the dancer. 
A ballet may be tragic or comic, fantastic, 
even grotesque and bizarre, for the art of 
the grotesque is both genuine and elusive. 
But the one thing that dancing must nct 
be is ugly and vulgar." 

And Pavlova's eyes shone with resentment 
at the frequent degradation of her art. 

“To me," she went on, ‘it is horrible 
that what is called dancing should so often 
be nothing but a series of meaningless clumsv 
movements without grace, without beauty, 
movements that are nothing but just vulgar 
ugiiness.. I have seen such ' dancing ' both 
on the stage and in ball-rooms, and it makcs 
me verv sad, for think what a nation must 
lose when it permits an art that can bring 
with it beauty and joy to lose all its charm 
and all its significance. We want all the 
jov we can make for ourselves, do we not ? 
And surely life would be more joyful even 
in England if the people could be taught to 
dance beautifully as well as to read and 
write.” 

We were walking through  Pavlova's 
practice room as she was speaking. Along 
one wall of the room is a rail about three 
feet from the ground, on which the dancer 
rests her feet to keep her limbs supple. 
Along the other side is a long mirror in 
which she can see her movements and bv 
self-criticism struggle through to perfection. 

‘But, madame," I said, “it is not so 
easy to dance beautifully.” 

‘ Alas, no, monsieur; I myself must stil 
practise for hours every day." 


Photographs by Hoppé, Claude Harris, Compton Collier, Able, Morescks, and the G.P.A. 
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HIS is 
the story 
that the 


little Jew, 
Isaacson, told me 
on the Vallam- 
brosa as she 
snored through 
a glassy sea fifty 
miles east of the 
Azores. 

"I tel it to 
you," he began, 
'" because you are the ship's 
dcctor. You must wish to 
know the illnesses of your 
passengers." He looked at me anxiously. 


" Doctors are not always interested in ill-* 


ness. You like to hear about illnesses ? "' 

“I would like to hear about yours." 

"'To me nothing is more interesting. 
Illness is extraordinary. It plays such 
tricks on people. Do we really understand 
much about illness, doctor ? ” 

“ Oh, yes—a great deal." 

"I don't mean illnesses like stomach- 
aches, doctor. I mean queer things that 
happen—as, for instance, what happened to 
me. Iwas veryill. Iam ill now, but not so 
ill as I was. You know Sir Thomas ? " 

“Which Sir Thomas ? " 

" Sir Thomas Clay.” 

Doctors are always assumed to know 
cach other, But I happened to know Clay 
and said so. 

'" I consulted him. 
a year and two months. 
begun some weeks before that. I went to 
see Sir Thomas. Abrahams, my senior 
partner—my firm is Abrahams and Isaacson, 
glassware—said he was the only man worth 
seeing, but that he was expensive. I did 
not mind how much he charged, if only he 
could tell me what was wrong with me. 
So I got an appointment.” 

“ What was wrong with you ? ” 


It was a year ago— 
My illness had 
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“My 
said it 
nerves. What are 
nerves? Simply 

word for ill- 

that we 


friends 
was 


—not stomach- 
aches, doctor, but 
real illness. I was 
really ill, but 
people thought I 
wasn’t, because I 
had no temperature or spots 
on me. Nothing you could 
see. I would sit at home 
looking in front of me and not speaking. 
My wife was very good to me. She knew 
that I was very ill. I used to be always 
cheerful, and my wife and I would talk in 
the evenings of the business, or go out to 
a theatre. But that became impossible. 
So I sat at home, looking in front of me.” 

“ Were you depressed ? ” 

“ No; I was frightened. Everything was 
unreal.” 

“Unreal ? " 

“Yes. Jf you have never had it, you 
cannot understand. Everything was un- 
real.” He stared at the sea. “ When you 
go to a cimema, the film seems in a way real. 
You follow it as if things were really happen- 
ing. A bad film is simply a film that doesn't 
give you the feeling it is real. It is only 
a lot of separate pictures. That is how I 
saw everything. My business, my friends, my 
home, wherever I went, it was always just 
alot of pictures. Do you know the condition, 
doctor ? ” 

“ I have heard of it. I have never known 
it as my own experience." 

“It is terrible. You can do nothing. 
You do not want to do anything." 

I nodded. 

“I went to see Sir Thomas. I tried to 
explain what I felt. ' Nothing real, Mr. 
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Isaacson ?' he said, in rather a squeaky 
voice. ‘ That’s a bad state for one of your 
race to get into.’ I did not like this, but I 
only wanted his advice, so I said nothing. 
Then he asked me what I wanted him to do 
for me. ' Make things real,' I said; 'let 
me see things as they really are.’ You 
know, doctor, I am a simple man and I 
understand only about business matters. 
I am not a metaphysician. When I said to 
Sir Thomas that I wanted him to make me 
see things as they really are, I meant only 
that I wanted to see things as I used to see 
them, and not as flat pictures that seemed 
unreal. He stared at me for a long time and 
said nothing. I became uncomfortable. 
‘Things seem unreal to you,’ he said at 
last. ‘And you want me to make you 
see things as they really are. It’s funny 
you should use these words.’  ' Doctor,’ 
I replied, ‘make things real for me. I 
wil pay what you ask.’ He nodded as if 
to himself and got up and went to a cup- 
board which he unlecked. He took out 
a little bottle. Then he sat down beside his 
desk and put the bottle in front of him. 


‘Years ago,’ he said, ‘a man of your race- 


came to sce me. He was a Jew, and had 
wandered over all the earth. He came to 
consult me about a very simple matter 
that I put right for him at once. He was 
grateful to me, and he came back a few days 
later to express his gratitude. He gave me 
this bottle. He said that Western medicine 
knew many facts, but understood little. 
In the course of his wanderings he had gained 
scme knowledge. This bottle represented 
cne of the gains of knowlcdge he had made. 
He told me that if ever I wanted to under- 
stand more than I understood, I should 
swallow a few drops of this drug. 
him what it would make me understand. He 
said that it would make me see things as 
they really are.’ Sir Thomas picked up the 
bottle and came towards me. ‘ Here is all I 
can offer you. I know of nothing else that 
will do what you ask. I do not even know if 
this bóttle contains a drug that has any 
powers at all, or if the Jew spoke the truth.' 
You can imagine my state of mind. I did 
not know whether to be very angrv or not. I 
thought it best to remain calm. What would 
vou have done, doctor ? ” 

"I think I would have asked Clay if he 
had tried the drug on anyone before.” 

“That’s exactly what I did ask. He said 
that the bottle had remained unopened in 
his cupboard since the day he had received it. 
I asked him why he had not had it analysed 
and what he thought it was. He said it 
had never occurred to him to haveit analysed, 
and that, in any case, if it was an unknown 
drug, analysis would be useless. There 
were many drugs in the world unknown 





I asked ` 


An Obvious Case 


to science, probably, and he had no idea 
what it was. I told him I disliked drugs and 
thought they were dangerous things. © What 
would we do without them ?’ he said, and 
he seemed angry with me. ‘ What would 
we do without chloroform or morphia ? 
They make surgery possible. You are a 
fool to speak like that. I tell you that 
vour condition is incurable.’ He turned 
away and sat down again at his desk. 
An awful despair came over me. My con- 
dition was incurable ! He sat staring at mc. 
‘I am truly incurable?' I asked. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said; 'there is no cure for your con- 
dition. It is chronic. He tapped thc 
bottle. ‘If I were you I would trv this.’ 
I did not know what to do. I had received 
what was worse than a death-sentence. 
I was quite shattered. I sat bent up in mv 
chair with my head between my hands, 
unable to think. At length I looked up. 
' Let me take the bottle home. I will try 
to decide what to do later. He shook 
his head. 'If you decide to try this drug, 
you must try it here. I must be present 
I can prevent anything from going wrong. 
You can begin with a very small dose, 
and tell me what you notice.’ ' You really 
think it best to try it?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said. 
‘I advise it. I will mix vou a small dose.’ 
He went to a table in the corner of the 
room, on which were standing a bottle 
of water and a glass. He came back and 
looked at me with a smile. He looked quite 
kindly. I felt.a little reassured, and took 
the glass. ' Drink it quickly,’ he said. I 
drank it off. He took the glass out of mv 
hand and sat down at the desk. For some 
time I noticed nothing.” | 

“ What did it taste like ? " I asked. 

‘It was bitter and harsh on the tongue 
and throat. I sat staring at the carpet. After 
a time I noticed that the colours in the car- 
pet were very brilliant in the circle of light 
thrown by the lamp above my head. I heard 
Sir Thomas speaking. He was asking me 
to tell him if I noticed anything. I raised 
my head and looked at him.” 


SAACSON paused, and passed his hand 
several times over his eyes. Then he 
turned towards me. 

'" You must understand that the medicine 
had already influenced me. I now saw every- 
thing through the strange power of this 
drug. When I looked up at Sir Thomas, 
I no longer saw a little man, with bright 
eimlet-eyes and pale face, that seemed a 
little unshaven, sitting at the desk, clothed 
in a black morning coat and wearing a bow- 
tie under a crumpled collar. I still saw the 
morning coat and the tie and the crumpled 
collar, but above the collar there was 
another face looking at me." 
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Isaacson's voice was so low that I had 
to bend forward to catch his words. 

“ You saw another face ? " I exclaimed. 

He nodded. '' You see, the Jew who had 
given him that bottle had spoken the truth. 
That drug made me see things as they 


really are. I no 
longer saw Sir 
Thomas Clay." & Se uM 
“What did : ! 
you see?” 
"I saw & 
rat.” 
I could not 


help smiling. 

“ "That sounds 
a little too 
familiar to me. 
The drug must 
have brought 
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horizon and screwed up his eyes. 
quite different. I was better, if you like, 
in myself. But I saw a rat looking at me.” 
“The drug produced a feeling of well- 
being in you." I was interested in finding 
out the physical effects of the drug upon 
little Isaacson. “That 
must have been a 
great relief to 

you. Did 


Sitting in a chair beside a desk I saw a man with the face of a rat. 


on a State resembling the one produced by 
long-continued overdoses of alcohol.” 

He shook his head. 

“ I know what you mean. I didn't see 
a rat creeping about on the floor. I sawa 
man sitting in a chair beside a desk looking 
at me with the face of a rat. He was speaking 
to me. I stared at him for a long time. 
I felt absolutely calm—indescribably calm. 
It is impossible to give you any idea how 
calm I felt.” 

“ Then at least you felt better. 
had done you good.” 

'" Oh, yes." He looked away to the 


The drug 
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you happen to 
tc perspire ? "' 

“ You don't 
sudden passion. 


” 


notice if it caused your skin 


understand," he said, with 
'" You don't believe what I 
say." He made as if to get up and leave 
me. I tried to soothe him. 

'" Your story interests me very much," I 
said. '' Tell me what happened next.” 

He sighed. “ Of course, it's only natural 
that vou won't believe me," he muttered. 
He sank back into his chair. '' But I might 
as well finish the story. I thought you would 
understand.” 

“I’m sure I understand.” 
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“I have no idea if my skin perspired. 
Don't you see that a thing like that doesn't 
matter in theleast ? If a man was describing 
to you how he fell in love, would you ask 
him if his skin perspired ? ” 

"I asked the question only from a 
medical standpoint," I said. ‘‘ Please do 
not. be vexed with me. What was Sir 
Thomas saying to you ? ” 

“There was no Sir Thomas. There was 
onlyarat. It was telling lies. Do you know 
what it was thinking? I knew exactly 
what it was thinking. It was thinking 
what it would do if I died from the effects 
cf the drug. It was working out a plan so 
that everything should seem natural." 

" Do you mean Clay was thinking that ? ” 
I exclaimed, incredulously. 

" There was no Clay. You see, I could 
only see things as they really were. Sir 
Thomas Clay had been rolled up like a 
curtain.” 

“ I think you must have seen things in a 
very distorted way," I said. “I'm sure 
Clay wouldn't be like that. He's a queer 
fellow, but he's quite straightforward. n” 

“ Nobody is straightforward,” said Isaac- 
son. “Its only an appearance. Isn’t it 
perfectly natural that Clay should have been 
really wondering what to do if the drug 
proved poisonous ? He didn’t know what 
it was. Therefore he couldn’t tell what its 
effect might be. I knew that clearly by 
then. Before I took the drug I didn’t know 
it. I thought his knowledge was so great 
that he could really save me if the drug 
proved dangerous. Don’t think that I’m 
judging him, or that I felt any repulsion 
when I sat in his consulting-room looking 
at this man with a rat’s face. I was so 
utterly calm inside me that I had no fear 
or disgust or indignation. I merely saw that 
it was so—that he had this thought and 
that he didn’t care about what happened 
to me in the least, but only for any con- 
sequences that might happen to him. This 
didn’t distress me, doctor. It’s the com- 
monest thing that happens in life. You 
can't understand anything unless you can 
see these things without the faintest surprise 
or indignation. The trouble all comes from 
never being able to sce them." 

“ I think that if this drug makes you see 
life in this way, it is better that it should be 
thrown away." 

“You are getting angry. But do not 
worry. The drug has been thrown away. 
I threw it away myself." 

“Pm very glad to hear it." 


E sighed again and was silent for 

some minutes. I confess that I felt 

a little roused by so cynical a picture 
of life. I told him so. 
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“ Yes,” he said. “ But it isn’t cynical, 
you know. It’s you who are cynical.” 

" Well, let's agree not to quarrel. 
me hear what happened next.’ 

“ You make it difficult for me to tell what 
happened, doctor.” 

"lI promise you I will not interrupt. 
I am really interested, Mr. Isaacson.” 

“ Well, when I saw this rat sitting in the 
chair and listened to what it was saying, it 
scemed to me to be useless to stay anv 
longer. I rose and took the bottle and 
left the room. It ran after me and tried 
tostop me. It wanted the bottle, and it was 
also afraid. When I looked directly at it. 
it was more afraid. ‘If you do not let me 
go, I will tell people why you did this,' I 
said. My voice was very calm. It stood 
aside and I walked out of the house. It 
couldn't prevent me, because it knew that 
I knew. It was still light in the streets. 
It was early summer. The first thing I saw 
in the street was a dog.” 

" There's nothing very odd in that," | 
remarked. 

"No. But this dog was dressed verv 
well. It wore a top-hat and evening dress. 
It was about to get into a motor-car. I 
supposed it was a doctor. I was in the 
doctors’ area, you know. I think I was in 
Harley Street or one of those streets near 
by. Isaw that it was a dog quite plainly. 
It was speaking to the chauffeur in the car. 
I didn't see the chauffeur. It was a closed 
car. I understood all about this dog. Itis 
difficult for me to explain to you how this 
was. I knew, for example, that it delighted 
to bark and make a noise. It was one of 
those dogs that like to rush out of the house 
and go barking down the road. The man 
in evening dress with the dog's face was 
barking at the chauffeur. I don't know 
what he was saying. It didn't matter what 
he was saying. What he was really doing 
was simply barking, because he liked to 
bark. Probably he liked to write to the 
papers and argue with people, who took him 
seriously, not seeing him with the eyes that 
I saw him with. People wouldn’t know that 
he was simply barking—boundirg along and 
barking at everyone. He was quite harm- 
less, but noisy. I met two or three more of 
these dogs as I walked up the street.” 

“Do vou mean to say that you actually 
saw these men with the faces of dogs ? "’ 

He nodded. 

“They were simply dog-faces. You couid 
hear them bark. If you listened carefully 
you could hear the words they spoke, but it 
was really barking, vou know. The words 
were only accidental, unnecessary. It was 
this barking that was necessary. That's 
what they were really doing. A dog must 
bark a certain amount." . 


Let 
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“ Did you see no human faces ? ” 

** None." | 

“You don't mean to imply, of course, 
that there are really no human beings ? ” 

“ I don't want to imply anything, doctor. 
I'm only telling you what I saw. I saw 
things as they really are." 

'" Are you going to suggest to me that 
there are no human beings ? ” I exclaimed. 
‘It’s an intolerable idea. It's absurd. 
You might as well say that if a supernatural 
being were looking at the carth, he would 
sce no human beings on it but only animals ! 
Its ridiculous! It’s a most scandalous 
reflection upon mankind, Mr. Isaacson.” 

He threw up his hands. | 

'" You are angry again.” 

“Naturally. Every nrght-minded man 
would be.” 

'" But I have not said what you impute 
to me. There mav be many human beings. 
I only tell you what I saw, and I only saw 
a small percentage of all the people in the 
world." He smiled slightly and looked at 
me. “I didn't see vou, doctor." 

" No," I said, “Im glad you didn’t.” 
| reflected that I did not quite understand 
what I meant by saying this, so I spoke 
again. ‘‘It is often possible to see faint 
traces of resemblance to animals in people's 
faces, and I fancy this drug merely empha- 
sized these traces, and so produced carica- 
tures of people. To say that a man who 
looks faintly like a rat is actually a rat is a 
grotesque statement." 

"] don't say that because a man or 
woman looked slightly like an animal 
they looked that animal entirely, when 
looked at through the power of this drug. 
I knew for a fact that it wasn't so. I saw 
my wife, for instance. When I got home 
I saw her sitting in a chair by the window. 
She had the face of a cow. She doesn't 
look in the least like a cow ordinarilv. But 
she was a cow. I tell you it was unmistak- 
able. She sat there, at the window, wearing 
a crimson dress. Above the dress was a 
cow's face. It was chewing the cud. When 
she was speaking—she used to speak 
a great dcal, but she didn't chatter—it 
was the cow chewing the cud. Now the 
woman who lived in the flat below ours, 
whom I had met on the stairs, had the face 
of a parrot. But she was always chattering 
and liked to call out in a loud voice. We 
used to complain about her, because we could 
hear her in our flat—always calling down 
the passage below us. And even when she 
was speaking in an ordinary way to her 
husband in the evening, she would raise her 
voice so that it sounded as if they were quar- 
relling. But I understood at once why she 
did this when I saw her face. She was a 
parrot. All her words were nothing—of no 
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importance. She had to call out, to scream, 
to chatter, because she was a parrot. She 
didn’t say things for the sake of saying 
things, but because she had to make certain 
noises. It was just the same with the dogs 
I saw in Harley Street. They had to bark. 
They didn’t speak because of the meanings 
they wanted to express in their words, 
or really because they had anything to say, 
but because they had to make certain 
sounds. Can you understand what I am 
trving to tell you ? " 

“ You are apparently trying to tell me 
that what people say to each other has no 
meaning at all, but is really done in order 
to make a number of animal noises.” 

'" Yes," he said, eagerly. “That’s what 
I saw as clearly as you see those flying fish 
hit the water over there. It's a most extra- 
ordinary revelation. When we ordinarily 
talk we seem to be talking because we have 
something to say, or because the other 
person has said something. We can't believe 
that we are simply barking or squeaking or 
croaking or neighing or crowing or snarling or 
roaring or buzzing, can we ? ” 

" No. And we aren't, Mr. Isaacson. Man 
is a rational being. He talks sense.”’ 

"Do you think so? People talk all 
day long. Hundreds of millions of people, 
for thousands of years, have talked all day, 
but nothing seems to change, does it? 
When I was under this drug I saw that 
evervone was really barking or squeaking or 
hissing, and that nothing could possibly 
happen because it meant nothing. That 
woman in the flat below us, for instance, 
was simply being a parrot. And her husband, 
by the way, was a lizard. He simply flicked 
out his tongue. It was absurd to sec them 
together. They had nothing in common 
really. What has a parrot to do with a 
lizard, or a lizard with a parrot? But I saw 
this absurdity everywhere in people who | 
lived together. They really had no con- 
nection with each other. You could sce dogs 
living with cats and bulls living with birds 
and snakes living with horses and elephants 
with mice. You can’t even faintly realize 
what a world you find yourself in when you 
have the power that this drug gives vou 
of secing things as they really are. All the 
dramas and tragedies, the passion and 
despair, all the grand reforms and ideals and 
enthusiasms, the flags flying and drums 
beating, all the important things that 
people worry about and are hurt over and 
struggle for—the whole thing, doctor, that 
you call life is all nonsense. All sheer 
nonsense, when you see these parrots and 
elephants and mice and dogs jumping about 
in human dress and uttering their crics. My 
dear doctor—my dear doctor! " He looked 
at me with such strange cyes that the 
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indignant protest that was on my lips died 
away. 


* Y AM a Jew,” he continued, “and as a 
Jew it is my nature to believe strongly in 
what I do. It is natural for us to take 

a strong hold of things, to think concretely, 

as it is called, and seeing is believing for me. 

Until I became ill, I was thoroughly sane 

in everything, You understand what I 

mean ? When I became ill, this solid belicf 

in things got a knock, for everything seemed 

a flat picture. But when I took that drug 

my eyes were opened to what the reality of 

things means. No one could stand the reality 
of things, and how people cry out for it as if 
it were a desirable possession!” He laughed 

a little. '' I could stand it because the drug 

made me so. calm. All I felt was the strange 

obviousness of it all. I wondered how I'd 

never guessed it before. Do you know, 

doctor, that we turn down most of our best 
thoughts—the thoughts that come nearest 
to the truth, I mean ? " 

“Iam not going to argue with you, Mr. 
Isaacson,” I said. “Life appeared to you like 
this. That is all I will agree to. That it is 
like this does not follow. In different moods 
life takes on different hues.” 

“ But I wasn't in a mood. A mood passes. 
I was fixed deep in—in " He stopped. 
“ I don't know how to describe it. I was 
anchored in something unchangeable.” 

“It was the drug. While its influence 
lasted you felt in a certain state. That's 
all." 

“Very well," he said. ''Let that be the 
explanation. The effect of the drug lasted 
for an hour. But in that hour I had seen 
more than I could write in a thousand books. 
It passed away rather quickly. My wife 
and I had gone out to have some dinner. At 
the table next mine were sitting two women 
and a man. The man had the face of a 
monkey. One of the women was a fox and 
the other was a hawk, with cold motionless 
eves, with a kind of membrane that kept 
flickering across them. I was watching them 
when I began to notice that they had a 
misty appearance, and then quite suddenly 
I saw a young man talking very animatedly 
to two women, one of whom was smiling 
at him and the other laughing. It was like 
being born into another world. My wife was 
speaking about Sir Thomas. I had told her 
that I had got some medicine from him. 
She was talking about some medicine she 
had had from a doctor some years ago that 
had done her a lot of good, only the pre- 
scription had been lost and the doctor had 
died, so that it could never be repeated. 
She went on speaking slowly and with fre- 
quent pauses about the medicine. It scemed 
quite natural." 
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.way as much as the other. 


An Obvious Case 


“ But how did you feel in yourself ? ” I 
inquired. ''Did you notice that you felt 
any better ? " 

" Not just then. You see, doctor, I had 
so much to think about that I didn't really 
notice how I felt. We returned to the flat. 
and my wife went to bed early. I remained 
alone in the sitting-room. I began to wonder 
what I looked like. I wanted to know what 
animal I really was. I tried to think, but 
you know how that kind of thinking about 
yourself never gets you anywhere. Besides, 
you make mistakes. You exaggerate one 
I thought of 
giving a dose of the drug to my wife and 
asking her what she saw when she looked 
at me. But I was afraid—not only at what 
she might see, but in case the drug might 
affect her disagreeably. Besides, did I wish 
my wife to know what I knew? Frankly, | 
did not. She lived a very simple, placii 
existence. She was mildly curious about 
life, and sometimes expressed a desire to 
know more. But that was all. To gain the 
insight that the drug gave was not what 
she would wish. I've often heard people 
clamouring to know more and complaining 
that life is obscure. If they knew what 
price you must be willing to give in order 
to know more, they wouldn't clamour, per- 
haps. But I don’t know if I put it correctly. 
It's very difficult to talk clearly about thes. 
questions. In any case, I came to the con- 
clusicn that I wouldn't give my wife any of 
the drug.” 

'" [t must have been a shock to you to se: 
her as a cow,” I remarked, a little sarcastic- 
ally. 

"No. It wasn't a shock. I’m not senti- 
mental or romantic, doctor. Ineverthought 
her an angel. I've always looked on mar- 
riage as I do on business, or anything e!se 
in life. It has to be made to work. And 
a cow is an easier animal to live with than 
a parrot." He smiled to himself. ‘ After 
I knew that woman in the flat below was 
really a parrot, I never got angry with her. 
What would be the use of going into the 
parrot-house at the Zoo and getting angrv 
because there were parrots screaming at 
each other ? ” 

‘None at all," I said. " But a human 
being should be better than a parrot." 

"Ah! Should be, perhaps. But that’s 
another side of the question that I know 
nothing of. I'm only describing what I saw. 
I was very anxious to know what I really 
was, and after deciding not to give any of 
the drug to my wife, I thought of my senior 
partner, Abrahams. But he was not suit- 
able. The experience might have been 
dangerous for him. It suddenly occurred 
to me that if I took another dose of the 
drug and looked at myself in the mirror, 
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At the table next mine were sitting two women and a man. The man had the face of 


a monkey. 


I might see what I really was. I fetched the 
bottle and poured cut five drops of the drug 
and mixed them with a little water. I knew 
after I had swallowed it that I had taken 
rather more than Sir Thomas had given me, 
because the taste was more bitter and the 
harshness on my tongue greater. In a few 
moments I noticed, as I had noticed before, 
that the colours of things in the room became 
more distinct. There was a mirror over the 
mantelpiece. I walked slowly towards it, 
and then suddenly looked at myself.” 

He stopped and, getting up, leaned with 
his back against the rail, looking down at 
me. His dark, sallow face was thrown into 
strong relief by the glare of sunlight over 
the sea. 

" Did you ever see yourself in a mirror 
without recognizing it was you ? ” 

* I think I have, but only for the fraction 
of a second.” 

He nodded. 

“It’s a strange feeling, isn't it? But 
immediately you recognize yourself it passes. 
' Of course, that's me,’ you say, as it were. 
Well when I looked into the mirror I 
couldn't say that. 1 didn't know that I was 
looking at myself. I only concluded I was 
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because when I moved the thing in the 
mirror moved, and when I lifted my hand 
it did so. So I had to conclude it was me. 
But I didn’t believe it was me. When you 
have to conclude that something is so, you 
don't believe it. A conclusion isn't a taken- 
for-granted fact. I turned away from the 
mirror and tried to believe that thing I had 
seen was me. But I couldn't. I looked 
again. It was still there. I said to myself 
that I would get used to it in time and then 
l would believe and know it to be myself. 
So I kept staring at it. I saw it staring at 
me. I tried smiling at it. It drew its lips 
back.” 

“ Were you frightened ? ” 

" No. But I wasn’t quite so calm as I 
had been. I was disturbed, distressed— 
uncomfortable, I suppose I was disappointed. 
You know the feeling you have when you're 
a boy and think you’ve done well in an 
examination, and then find you've come out 
low down on the list. There you are— 
away down there, with two dozen boys 
above you! It's the unalterability of it 
that's so chilling. A sort of cold disastrous 
feeling. I remember having had it once. 
It knocks something out of you for the time. 
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'That was how I felt. 
cn the list." 

He became silent. 

“What did you see in the mirror?” I 
asked at last. 

“ A rabbit." 

He straightened himself and pulled out 
ihe creases in his white duck jacket. 
Then he took out a cigarette and 
lit it. 

"Let's go and have a 
drink, doctor." 

I got on to my feet 
and looked at my watch. 
]t was just after noon. 
] had to go and see a 
sick woman in the 
second-class quarters. 

“TIL have a drink 
later,” I said. “Did 
you take any more of 
the drug ? ” 

“No. I poured it 
down the sink. I'd 
seen enough.” 

Without saying 
anotber word, he 
went down the com- 
panion-way to the 
deck below. 1 could 
see he regretted 
having told me his 
story. After I had 
been to the second- 
class quarters, I went 
into the saloon. He 
was sitting by him- 
self. I sat beside 
him. 

“ Isaacson,” I said, 
“Im very glad you 
told me that story.” 


There I was, far down 


" You won't tell 
anyone ? ” 

* No," 

He seemed relieved. 


I watched him. He 

seemed to be thinking deeply. There was a 
somewhat frail look about him, and the 
expression of his face was very gentle. I 
had a kind of liking for him. 

* You say you're better than you were ? ” 

“Yes.” 

" How do you account for that ? " 

"IL think it's because I understand more, 
doctor. 1 think that illnesses like the one 
J had are cured only by understanding more. 
Instead of being ill, you have sadness 
instead." 

This observation arrested me. I under- 
stood the funny look in his eyes. It was 
not really funny at all. It was sad. He 
had uncommonly sad eyes. 
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I walked slowly towards the mirror, and 
then suddenly looked at myself. 


An Obvious Case 


‘Did you ever see Clay again ? ” I asked 
a little later. 

"No. But I wrote to him and sent a 
cheque for fifty guineas. I told him the 
medicine had done me good and that I had 
finished it. I never heard from him. The 
cheque was cashed.” 

“ If I ever see him, may I tell him 
what you told me ? ” 
He smiled. 

“ Jf you can, doctor." 

I reflected a moment. 
“It would be rather 
difficult," I murmured. 

He darted a swift 
look at me. 

“Of course, doctor, 
I didn’t tell you a 
hundredth part of ai! 
I saw." He called the 
steward and gave an 
order. Then he turned 
to me rather shyly. 
"What's your 
opinion, doctor ? ” 

“Of your experi- 
ence?" 

He nodded. His 
eyes were fixed with 
an eager watchful- 
ness on mine. 

“Why, my opinion 
is easily expressed," I 
said, looking at him. 
" You had an hallu- 
cination.”’ 

His face fell. He 
bit his lip. Then he 
made a gesture with 
his hands and sat 
looking at the floor. 

“Every drug tends 
to produce hallucina- 
tion," I continued. 
"Some drugs interfere 
with time, some with 
space,some with form 
This drug produced a special kind ot 
hallucination of form. That's all" The 
steward brought our drinks. After a long 


silence, Isaacson handed me mine. He lifted 
his glass. 

“ Salut, doctor.” 

We drank. He put down the glass and 


walked quickly out of the saloon. For the 
rest of the voyage he was always quite polite, 
but he never spoke with me again. I was 
sorry, because there was something interest- 
ing about him. But what else could I have 
said to him ? The more I thought over his 
story, the more obvious was it to me that my 
verdict was right. It was simply hallucina- 
tion—a most obvious case. 
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Edwin Balmer 


HE spectacle was 
superb—the gleam- 
ing, frost-sheathed 


pinnacle of the mountain with the 
figures of three men, dark in dress, sharply 
etched against the sheer face of the topmost 
rCCks. In estimates of altitude above sea- 
level they had reached a height of some twelve 
thousand feet, with apparently less than half 
a thousand more to ascend before winning 
the very peak of Tecla, the loftiest in all 
that sky. As the railway pass gained eleva- 
tion of less than a mile, the three climbers 
were a mile and a half above the imme- 
diate valley. 

The first stretch of the ascent was sloping 
rough rock in which clung tall spearlike pine- 
trees ; then showed snow, through which the 
pine protruded. Now, as one looked farther 
"p, distance dwarfed the trees, stunted and 
thinned by the height and cold, till the 
green and black points of the pine ran out 
end the snow-crusted slope lifted white to 
a bit of glacier above which, abruptly like a 
wall, the mountain rose almost perpendicu- 
larly for five hundred or seven hundred feet, 
with only a crag here and a crack or crevice 
there where snow could lie. Then, once 
more, the strata shelved; snow and ice 
packed in between greater irregularities of 
tock, sloping away to the final rise to the 
summit, which again was a wall too steep 
to hold snow; too smooth and sheer to 
support ice heavier than the frost-sheath 
glittering everywhere the sun glanced 
down; altogether impossible of ascent by 
human feet—one would say—except that 
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now three men had climbed 
For there they were, 

far, far above the highest 
shelf, with the frightful abyss of naked icy 
rock belcw. 

The sight made Margaret Ramsay suddenly 
shrink and shiver with fright for them as 
she saw them from her window in the train 
puffing through the pass. 

It was plain to her that the climbers 
appreciated the tremendous peril of their 
position ; for the field-glasses which Mar- 
garet held to her eyes were powerful 
enough to show that they proceeded only 
by short separate shifts of hand and foot, 
and so slowly and cautiously that it was 
difficult to determine, in a minute's obser- 
vation, whether they were now climbing or 
coming down. 

"They're descending, I think," she de- 
cided, taking a full breath as she lowered 
the glasses and looked down at her com- 
panion in the opposite seat. 

Walter Bateman took the binoculars, and 
stared at the three men far away on the 
pinnacle of the sky. 

“ No,” he said, impatiently, 
are still climbing." 

“Fools, Walter?" Margaret gently re- 
proached. 

“They shouldn't do it!” he insisted. 
“What do you call them, Margaret ? ” 

" Splendid men to get where they are. 
Besides, dear, any minute they may 
fall 

" And of the dead you should speak only 
good. Yes; I sce, Will-o’-the-Wisp. They 


“the fools 
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certainly have good nerve, vour splendid 
men,” .he admitted, as he put down the 
glasses. ‘‘ Now come back to me, you little 
Will-o'-the-Wisp! ” he invited, putting out 
his arms to her fondly. 2t 

Her joy would be to obey; indeed, she 
wondered amazedly why she hesitated. 
For now he was to be hers and she was to 
be his. Only upon this day, in the morning 
five hours ago, he had asked and she had 
promised love—love of which she had 


dreamed to herself, in all hopelessness, for . 


seven vears. 

" Those men up there, Walter!" She 
turned her eyes again to the mountain top. 

“What about them now, dear ? ”’ 

'" Jf they fall! ` Look at the valley.” 

“Yes; they've not much chance." 

“I don't mean only that. It’s wild— 
absolutely deserted—through here. I don't 
think, except on this train, there's anyone 
else within miles. So, if they fall— 

"Oh, they won't fall. They're roped 
together, you may be sure." Since she 
would not come to him, he gazed up where 
she was looking. 

“ The rope's more of a danger than a 
help now," Margaret said, wetting her lips, 
which went dry while she watched. “ If 
one fell, he'd drag down the others. None 
of them have anchorage.”’ 

" Anchorage, W ill-o'-the-Wi isp?” He 
looked at her in surprise at her use of the 
word. 

“I. mean a strong enough position to 
hold up by the rope another who slips.” 

“ I know ; but where did vou find out ? ” 

‘At Chamonix. When father was alive, 
I once went half-way up Mont Blanc." 

“ You did! When?" | 

" When I was fifteen ; long before you 
cared where I was or she replied, but 
kept her gaze fixed on the mountain. 

“ I always cared, Margaret. Aren't those 
men all right now ? ” 

"They're roped together," she 
raising the glasses again to her eyes. “ And 
they're trained climbers. They move, vou 
see, only one at a time; the other two 
brace themselves and wait their turn. 
They're attempting a traverse over smooth 
rcck without any sort of good holds. The 
man on the end scems to have his hands in 
some sort of a crack ; but he's support for 
only one foot. The others hang! Oh!oh ! " 

“What is it? " 

" Can you see? The man in the middle 
slipped! But they caught him! They're 
holding him! Walter, I can sce him kick, 
trying to find a crack for his toes. There, 
he's s got it. Ob!” 

"Give me the glasses," Walter com- 
manded, and took them from her as she sank 
back, gasping and weak from what she had 
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witnessed. “They seemed only a few 
hundred yards away,” she breathed. “ Those 
are wonderful glasses.” 

" I got them,” said Walter, “ in a Germa: 
observation post ; they'd belonged to a 
staff officer; the best to be had. Thev 
seem quite all right up there now." He 
held the excellent glasses to his own eyes. 
“ They're resting; now going on (de 
reported while she sat, not looking up, but 
watching him while he observed the mountain 
top. 





UDDENLY he ceased to speak: his 
hand jerked and a spasm contracted 
his lips. 

'" Walter, what is it? ” 

He did not answer, so she spun to the 
window ; but the train roared into a tunnci: 
all was black outside. In the darkness she 
felt his hands' drawing her to him and he 
kissed her; but she, at that moment, cou: 
not forget herself to love. “ What was it 
you saw, Walter?" 

The train ran out of the tunnei; ħut 
though light was about the car again, :t 
came down a deep defile and a great rockv 
spur shut off sight of Tecla. 

'* Nothing, Margaret, " he tried to re: assure 
her. 

‘NO; you saw something happe 
Someone slipped:a few minutes ago ? ” 

" No; not that!" he denied. i They're 
undoubtedly all right now. 

" How do you know? Did you see ‘them 
steady themselves again?" | 

'" I'm sure they're all right, dear.’ 

But she bent below the window in a vain 
endeavour to see over the spur. "''I wish 
we could have stayed back there,'' she said. 
as the train continued in the defile and 
curved so close about the base of Tecla that 
the summit could not be seen until, manv 
minutes later, it suddenly appeared in a new 
place. 

" Walter ! 
fallen p" 

` Dear, you wouldn't see them from this 
side ! I? 

‘No; we see the place where they were 
above the glacier ! See the sun upon it, and 
the men aren't there!’ 

'" Couldn't they be behind a shoulder oí 
rock or in a cave ? ” 

“ I believe they fell while we couldn't see 
them! Give me the glasses ! "' 

“Why 2?" 

“ To see if I can find them." 

"Il look!" And he raised the glasses 
again. 

She waited an instant till—senselessiv, 
perhaps—she felt he was not searching, and 
she turned her own unaided eyes upon the 
mountain. '' Walter, give me the glasses ! ” 


the men are gone! They've 
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“ Give me the glasses,” Walter commanded, and took them from her as she sank 
back, gasping and weak from what she had witnessed. 
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Her slender hands seized them from him 
and she directed them, not at the summit nor 
at the sheer rock face, but lower at the shelf 
of ice and snow and rock where she had 
spied, at the top of the upper snow, two 
dark sliding things. 

Immediately the glasses gave them to her 
vision as human forms; dead, undoubtedly. 
Nothing in their slow spin down the snow- 
field suggested a relic of animation. They 
had fallen perhaps three hundred feet— 
perhaps farther or not so far; it was im- 
possible to estimate—and, striking against 
crags during the fall, they had plunged 
probably lifeless upon the snow. Then they 
had begun to slide down the ledge. Though 
she believed the men dead, yet Margaret 
gasped at the thought of them plunging 
again from the edge of the shelf. 

Now a splinter of rock arrested them ; 
rather it evidently entangled the rope which 
still bound the bodies: for both ceased to 
slip, and after them came crawling—yes, 
crawling and creeping, not lifelessly sliding— 
a third figure which crouched over his com- 
panions’ bodies; then, raising an arm, he 
tried to signal—to signal to the train ! 

'" Walter, one of them’s alive! " 

"What? Margaret, impossible ! ” 

" Stop the train!" 

"Let me see!" He reached for the 
. glasses, but the train was in another defile 
which snatched them from sight. 

“ Walter, they fell ! ” 

'" Yes," he said. ‘ Yes.” 

'" But one of them is living! 
going to stop the train ? "' 

He started up, but she did not wait for his 
action. She flung open the door and seized 
the signal cord running the length of the car 
and dragged it down ; but as she grasped it, 
she was conscious that another hand, some- 
where forward, was pulling upon it. The 
engine blew a blast of warning acknowledg- 
ment; the brakes rasped on and the train 
screamed and scraped to a halt below a rocky 
embankment. Doors opened, and all along 
the train passengers emerged and trainmen 
mixed with them. 

'" Who stopped the train ? 
inquired. 

'" That's what I want to know," Margaret 
replied. '"'I was trying to when someone 
else did. Who is he?” 

Walter was beside her; his hand graspcd 
her arm and he half supported her as she 
climbed the embankment; but he said no 
word to her, and she said nothing to him ; 
she did not even look up at him. The man 
whom she sought—and whom Walter helped 
her find—was a young man with nothing in 
his appearance to distinguish him from the 
others who had flocked from the train. She 
was vaguely aware that he had been a fellow- 


Aren't you 


the conductor 
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passenger for some time; that is, she had 
occasionally passed him in the dining-car or 
on her way through the sleepers; but he 
had made so slight an impression that she 
had no idea where it was that he had got on. 
Evidently, from the inconspicuous insignia 
in his buttonhole, he had been a soldier, and 
plainly he had kept himself in active trim. 
He was of about Walter's age, Margaret 
thought. 

‘Four men," he was saving to the con- 
ductor, " who are in good condition and 
know something about climbing.” 

"Ihaveclimbed." Margaret heard Walter 
ofler himself quietly; and he loosed his 
hold on her arm. 

" ]' ve climbed, too," Margaret announced 
to the stranger. ^" You need mountain 
knowledge as well as strength,’’ she defended 
her offer. “ I know rock climbing; I can 
go up a chimney crevasse. I’ve been half- 
way up Mont Blanc." 

'" Margaret ! " Walter said, clasping her 
arm again. '' Margaret ! "' 

'" Yes," said the stranger, not rebuking 
her offer nor accepting it. " We shall want 
men with knowledge of rock climbing.” 
And he gazed from the group about him to 
the mountain. 


ROM the top of the embankment thev 

could plainly see the height and dis- 

tinguish its dangers more definitely 
than from the train. A precipitous gorge, 
ugly enough in itself, gaped between 
them and even the base of Tecla ; above 
it the forested slope betrayed itself to 
be treacherous; and then rose the snow 
and ice to the first steep rock-face; im- 
passable. It argued nothing that the 
three men who had fallen must some- 
how have ascended that rock. Had they 
not fallen from similar rocks higher ? 
Moreover, the warmth of the sunshine of the 
May afternoon already was beginning to 
sharpen with the chill of evening. Cold soon 
would come, with temperatures well below 
freezing ; and twilight, too, though darkness 
there in the north would be delayed. 

" We must allow six hours at least to 
reach them," the stranger was saving. 
“ Six more to return, if we're carrying some- 
onc. But there'll be a moon to-night.” 

To carry someone down that great rock 
wall! Of course, the only object of an 
expedition to that shelf was to return carrv- 
ing someone ; but it seemed that few of the 
passengers had thought about that. The 
prospect of the climb, unhindered by help- 
less weight, had been enough to appal them 
after having just witnessed a fall. 

‘Surely they left a relief party, who 
must be starting for them?" someone 
said. | 
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'" Where? " Walter asked; it was his 
first word since Margaret had offered herself. 

One by one the passengers dropped away 
till there remained about the man who had 
stopped the train only a couple of officials 
and Margaret and Walter, until a group of 
homeseekers and immigrants came back 
from beside the tourists’ sleepers. One of 
these—a stocky, hardy-looking man of about 
thirty—addressed Walter. 

'" My name, monsieur, is Gampel. I am 
a Swiss on my way to the Babines; from 
Zermatt. I have not been a registered guide, 
but I think I can climb that mountain." 

"He," said Walter, nodding to the 
stranger, '' will be in charge of us.” 

“ My name is Milrane." The stranger gave 
the Swiss his hand; and shook hands, 
now, with Walter. “ Anyone else?’ he 
appealed to the rest. 

. * Can't you use me ? " Margaret begged of 
Milrane, and when he shook his head, 
she turned to Walter. ‘I will go on my 
own account as far as I can." 

“ I know you will," he said, and turned 
to Milrane to aid him with preparations. 
‘* J'll see to the blankets from the sleeping 
cars," he offered. ‘‘ Food and whisky, too. 
Fuel alcohol] to melt snow, conductor ; 
so we'll ask you for a kettle.” 

* How about a rope? " Milrane said. 

The conductor promised one, and a 
wreck axe for ice work, as Margaret slipped 
away to the baggage-car to make her own 
"preparations. 


WENTY minutes later the train had 
proceeded ; it was to halt again at 
the first siding a few miles farther on 

to slip a sleeping car in which Anne— 
Margaret’s maid—would stay and four or 
five other men and women who could not 
climb; but who wished to constitute them- 
selves a base party to await the return of 
the climbers. 

Clad in her warmest jacket and in woollen 
riding trousers, with puttees enwinding her 
slim legs and in her stoutest boots, Will-o'-the 
Wisp followed Walter Bateman, who fol- 
lowed Milrane across the gorge; Gampel, 
the Swiss, came last and completed the 
mountain party. Each man packed a pair 
of blankets, besides a share of the supplies. 
Milrane and Walter bore axes; the Swiss, 
the coiled rope. Except for a sharpened 
staff, Margaret travelled light, swinging 
from her shoulders only the case containing 
the excellent binoculars which Walter had 
taken from a German observation post. At 
the first halt in the gorge the glasses showed 
that the man on the ledge, who had signalled 
with his arm, had recently altered his 
position; evidently he was still alive, 
though now prostrate on the snow ; so the 
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relief party pressed on, encountering on 
the lower slopes of Tecla greater difficulties 
than they had suspected there. Nevertheless, 
they took little time to rest and expended 
small effort in talk together ; and Margaret, 
at least, found herself without spare energy 
even for consecutive thought. 

Perhaps she did not want to think; 
perhaps her mind was putting off and off 
the conclusion which, if examined, must 
seize hold of her. This was that Walter had 
wished to avoid this expedition; he was 
here on the mountain just in front of her 
because she was behind; if she had not 
been on the train, and had not stopped it, he 
would have gone on. He—Captain Walter 
Bateman, with his record of disregard of self 
in battle, with his honours for bearing off 
wounded under fire ! 

No; there must be something she had 
not taken into account ; this could not be! 
Yet, even before that moment when those 
men on the mountain fell, she was realizing 
he was somehow less than he had been. 
Certainly less than she had believed him. 
She now could recognize that her reluctance 
to return to his arms, when he had invited 
her back, had been only partly from her 
apprehensions for the men on the mountain ; 
in part, at least, a sensation of disillusion- 
ment had supplied her impulse to refuse 
him 


While they halted for a breathing space 
after reaching the snow-line, and while they 
stood together a little apart from Milrane 
and Gampel, and yet with no words for each 
other except the ordinary commonplaces 
of the climb, she wondered if she had carried 
into her womanhood the estimate of him 
with which the child had been satisfied ; if, 
when he had returned to her after his years 
at war, she had loved and become betrothed 
to him thoughtlessly, like a child, and if he 
never had been more of a man than now. 

If he had been, what had changed him ? 
The war?  Tbat, of course, had been his 
most tremendous experience; and he had 
come through it with honour second to no 
other young man. How could the war have 
made him less ? 

“We're ready ? ” Milrane asked. 

They continued the ascent; and again, 
mercifully, the effort obstructed thought. 
She was conscious that she too soon was 
spending her strength ; conscious, too, that 
the men were permitting it, for they had no 


.iddea of allowing her to attempt the final 


climb. At the end of the region of mere 
effort and at the beginning of danger they 
would leave her. 

Before eight o'clock they gained the 
glacier and crossed it upon the cut steps in 
the ice and snow crusts which must have 
been made that morning by the men who 
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had fallen. The sun, somewhere off the 
other side of Tecla, was still glowing, but 
was very low and swinging far to the north ; 
warmth was gone from the red rays, which 
cast huge purple shadows to the east and 
south; the light stained blood-red the 
pointing peaks and incarnadined the clouds 
which materialized from nothing with the 
night. It became very cold in the shade of 
Tecla and the air was rare and biting and 
elusive to the lungs; and now, abruptly, 
rose the sheer naked rock, five hundred feet 
or more to the ledge where the fallen men 
lay. 

So steep it was that, when Margaret 
looked up, she could not see the line of the 
ledge at all; the bare rock stemed to rise, 
almost unsloping, into the ruddy sky. She 
took off her glove and touched the rock 
and found it chill with a veneer of ice here 
and there. For the noonday sun had melted 
the snow above and sent down trickles which 
had frozen. 

Turning, she found the men tossing off 
their blankets and packs to prepare for 
this final climb; and she saw that 
the Swiss, as he looped the rope, allowed 
for the girdling of three waists only. 
So, sparing herself useless appeal to be 
allowed to proceed, she obtained the 
spirit lamp and kettle and set to making 
tea. 

'“ Hullo ! " Milrane shouted up the moun- 
tain. ‘Hullo! Hullo!” 

He received no answer but echo; and 
Gampel, who produced a revolver, fired a 
shot. This started down a little shower of 
rotten rock and ice bits. ‘‘ Suppose he's 


dead up there? " Milrane addressed 
Walter. No one held any idea that more 


than one man might be alive. - 

" Maybe," said Walter. “ Or he may be 
unconscious. If he’s not, he knows now 
we're coming for him." 

" Yes," said Milrane. ''So we've got to 
take the chance." He walked over to the 
wall and looked up it. ''I wish we had ice- 
irons.” 

“We have tea,” said Walter, waiting for 
Milrane and Gampel before sitting down on 
the blanket beside Margaret. 

"When I saw those fellows fall just 
before "  Milrane was starting when 
Walter, as though not hearing, began 
talking. 

‘Tea isn’t bad stuff," he said. ‘ But 1 
never could drink it much till I got to 
France. We found some in a German 
dug-out—division headquarters we captured 
up beyond Rheims—which was old China 
tea; the general's last private stock, I guess. 
That was quite a place. Did vou see those 
headquarters' dug-outs, Milrane? You got 
Overseas ? ” 
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' Yes," said Milrane. ‘1 was in the 
second division." . 

“Then vou saw your share of action.” 

“ Yes," Milrane admitted. 

'" Then vou also," said Margaret, “ were 
at the Marne; Chateau Thierry! At St. 
Mihiel ; in the Argonne! ” 

Milrane nodded and bent for a sandwich 
from the box between him and Gampel. "I 
was saying,” he said, “ that I thought when 
I saw them fall just ——"' 

And once more Walter stopped him bv 
swift comment on the war and kept the talk 
overseas until Margaret was putting awav 
the kettle. They shouted again up the 
mountain in the hope of reply before thev 
started the rock-climb ; then Gampel set to 
tving the rope about Milrane, and Margaret 
followed Walter as he examined the rock 
they were about to ascend. 


HE sun was gone, but the long northern 
twilight endured and over the eastern 
peaks there hung a half moon ; in this 

light Margaret saw Walter’s face as he 
looked up the deadly rock, and she knew 
that now, if Milrane and the Swiss faltered 
or if—half-way up—they turned back, he 
would go on alone; and she knew that to 
this she had driven him. Suddenly she 
seized his arm and clung to him in a spasm 
of emotion. 

“ I had no idea it was like this, Walter! ” 

"Why—whv, Will-o'-the-Wisp!" He 
patted her hand. 

“Don’t. I can't bear it!” 

“ All right," he said, and loosed himself 
from her and walked a little away. “I've 
this to tell you, Margaret," he said when he 
came back. “Those men fell before the 
train went into the tunnel; Milrane saw it 
then; I saw it too. That's what he was 
about to mention when I stopped him." He 
turned from her to the others. " Ready for 
me, Gampel ? ” 

'" Ready, monsieur." 

So the next minute they started up, roped 
together and bearing one pair of blankets 
to make into a sling to carry down a helpless 
man. 

For a while she stood below the point 
of their ascent, watching and listening 
to the scrape of their climbing. Words 
dropped to her now and then—ejaculations, 
grunts of warning or advice, and occasionallv 
a brief debate. Then the three were better 
to be seen from farther back, so she with- 
drew to the abandoned blankets and packs, 
where she had promised to remain. During 
the first hundred feet above the glacier thev 
had climbed by moving in unison ; but now 
she saw that the nature of the rock forced 
them to different tactics; one man at a 
time was in motion; the others braced 
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themselves in readiness to hold him with 
the rope. When they were about two hundred 
feet up, they evidently came upon a stretch 
of particularly “rotten” rock; as they 
felt for hand-holds they showered down 
jagged bits, and after attempting a traverse 
to the right they had to descend several 
lengths before finding a practicable climb 
to the left. 

The twilight at last was gone ; frequently 
the new night-clouds floated before the 
moon, but much of the time Margaret 
could see fairly well through her: glasses. 
When the men were about four hundred 
feet above her, she observed that they had 
halted longer than usual and seemed to 
argue. Soon she heard a voice—Milrane’s, 
she thought—in hullos. 

When she answered loudly, Walter 
shouted down to her, ‘ All right," and she 
knew that Milrane had not called to her, but 
had been trying for evidence, before con- 
tinuing that desperate ascent, that someone 
was alive above. She could not tell whether 
they got an answer from overhead; but 
after a few moments she saw them struggling 
slowly upward. 

Half an hour later, one-man disappeared 
from the rock; a few moments later the 
second also vanished, to be followed by the 
third, and Margaret knew they had gained 
the sloping shelf of snow and rock upon 
which the three still figures lay. She could 
not get sight of the slope unless she retreated 
far down into the vallev; but she could 
tell that Walter and his companions were 
still climbing, for snow chunks and ice came 
down ; these ceased, and she knew that thev 
had halted. 


PPARENTLY thev staved in one spot 
for quite a time. Vainly Margaret 
watched the edge of the shelf; she 

moved about, stamping and beating her 
arms. If she was chilled, how cold must 
they be, cramped and tired with climbing! 
When she put a blanket about her, she 
thought of the railway and looked down. 
The siding, where the car was to have 
been left, was not in sight from that 
point, but she saw a great bonfire, burn- 
ing probably for a beacon; she saw a 
train, east-bound, creeping through the 
pass. It stopped near where Milrane and 


she had halted their train ; apparently it 


let off some people; for after the lighted 
cars vanished, another bonfire blazed 
below. 

A tiny avalanche of snow and ice and 
rock announced that the men were moving 
again on the upper slope ; and far, far up that 
deadly vertical rise of ice-sheathed rock a 
man reappeared and began to descend; 
behind him was let down. not a human 
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form, but a great cocoon-shaped thing ; 
and Margaret knew that they had found 
someone alive and were bringing him down 
slung in the blanket. In the moonlight, and 
at that height, she could not see the rope ; 
but she could tell from the guiding move- 
ments that a line ran from the cocoon to the 
man below, and that the two other men, who 
now appeared above, supported the weight 
of the helpless man from the rope at their 
waists. 

Margaret abandoned the blankets and 
stood motionless, looking up;-it seemed to 
her that the man who guided the descent 
was smaller than the others—therefore 
he was Gampel; she could not distinguish 
between the two who were sustaining the 
inert burden. Indeed, it made little dif- 
ference which was Walter; if one fell, 
all must fall; and their chance of safe 
descent with that burden was desperately 
slight. 

She knew that Walter thoroughly realized 
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it when he had left her; otherwise he would 


have put off his parting confession to 
another time. But he could not die, having 
deceived her. Those last words of his, 
making admission to her of fault, tortured 
her with ecstasy of unbearable rapture. 
Never in all her dreams of love had she 
imagined coming so close to him as at that 
instant when he asked for her forgiveness 
before turning away to flout death at her 
bidding. With what wild heedless arrogance 
had she goaded him ; with the reproach of 
her own action when he did not stop the 
train; by the way she ignored him and 
sought a stranger and offered herself to 
him. 

As a result she knew that not alone 
Walter's fate would be upon her when the 
probable occurred, but Milrane's and Gam- 
pel's also. For though at the train and still 
at the glacier Milrane was the leader, she 
knew that it was Walter who forced the 
climb on beyond that deadly point above 
where Milrane had halted to shout. 

They were reaching that point in the 
descent, and the unobscured moon let her 
see them so plainly that she went weak and 
dizzv. But they passed it safely and, after 
a long rest, continued down till a shower of 
jagged stone and cries in curt dispute be- 
trayed that they were upon the traverse 
over the rotten rock. She saw them trv 
twice to advance to the right, but both 
times they retreated; she saw them 
attempt a traverse to the left; then the 
Swiss, who was leading, gave up. He 
returned to the other two, who shortened 
the rope to the blanketed form till they 
drew it to them. Then through the glasses 
she witnessed, as if a few yards above her— 
though the true distance was a long two 
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hundred feet—the very image of madness : 
itself. For one man was binding upon y 
himself the burden of three. Walter was / : 
winding the blanket rope about him and zm dd 5; 
securing it over his shoulders; he freed P. PR 
i... 











































it from the others and bore upon 
his back the great cocoon of the 
helpless man. Then, alone and 
on a route of his own down 
the rotten rock, he began to 
descend, 

He came down his length 
and boldly kicked for a toe- 
hold in the rotten rock; found 
it,or made it; found hand-holds, 
too, and let himself down again, 
another length ; a third ; a fourth, 
and still he maintained himself and 
his pack. . Rotten rock ceased to 
shower below him; he was upon 
a securer rise, and had traversed 
far enough to the right so that, 
when Milrane and Gampel fol- 
lowed him, the débris they sent 
down did not threaten him. 
But they must continue 
above him freed from 
him and of no help. 

Margaret seized the 
cold rock before her 
and climbed; she 
knew that she 
could do little to 
aid him; but at a 
bad place many 
yards above the 
glacier her hands 
reached up and 
touched his boots 
and began to 
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Margaret's hands reached up and | 
| touched his boots and began to | 
ut guide them in their gropings. 
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guide them in their gropings for projection 
or crevice to sustain hm. — 

“Wil o’ the Wisp!” his whistling ex- 
piration of breath seemed to say to her. 
So they came down to the glacier together. 


HE man brought down lived; and 
several hours later, when thė four 
were bearing him into the valley, 
they met a party of guides and a sur- 
geon .sent by the railway officials. Upon 
learning that the two men left on the 
mountain were dead, the surgeon turned 
back with the injured man; and as the 
guides decided to await the arrival of 
adequate tackle before attempting to move 
the bodies, they also faced about and relieved 
the bearers of the blanket. So, after a 
while, Walter and Margaret went apart from 
the others. | 
The early dawn of the north was glowing 
upon the mountain tops and warm light was 
glancing into the valley when Walter 
dropped upon the trunk of a fallen pine 
and Margaret. pressed beside him, her arms 
about his as he enfolded her. | | 
‘ Dearest, my love; I shall never forgive 
myself," she said. 
“ Why, Will-o'-the-Wisp ? " 
'" I might have killed you." 
" It came out all right." 
" But how I—mistook you.” 
" Not me. I was looking back to what. 
I'd been, Will-o'-the-Wisp. I was letting 
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that satisfy me! I, at twenty-seven years 
and just after winning you! Do you want 
to know what I thought when I saw those 
men fall and wouldn't tell you ? ” 
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" No. Idon'tcare." 
" You must! You're to be my wife. 
I thought, Margaret, ' They're dead, 


probably. At any rate, it’s none of my 
affair now. I’ve saved the lives of enough 
men. I've risked my skin sufficiently. 
I've done my full bit; everyone knows it. 
I'm going to take my reward now.’ ” 

‘You had a right to think whatever you 
did, Walter.” 

'" You're shaken now, little Will-o'-the- 
Wisp. You didn't feel that then. You 
knew something was the matter with me. 
I was thinking of myself asthrough—through. 
‘Let someone else take the chance now; 
I'll reap, and rest upon the record made.’ 
That was the matter with me. But that’ll 
not come again—now that I have you. 
Do you want to go on now?” 

“ I want to stay here with you for ever.” 

" Not you—on the record made! Oh, I 
know what a fortunate thing it was that 
you were with me on that train. Suppose 
a thing like that had come to me and you 
had not been there to drive me out ; suppose 
I’d gone on and all my life been through— 
through with man’s big work because I'd 
a record and could rest instead of n 

“ What, Walter ? ” 

“ Beginning all over again with you!” 








ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC No. 135. 
(The Third of the Series.) 
His, Eastern Englishman, who English made 
The Eastern mystic of the Apostle’s trade. 


1, Who punts hereat should shun the shady bank. 
Caliph, and Doctor of the highest rank. 

. Hung the mute harp upon its storied walls. 

. A little city, saved when Cities sank, 


$9 BN 


This owns him Shakespeare's most notorious gull. 
So sighs the feaster, when he owns him full. 

. This calls the painter, what he paints again. 

. Feeling insensrtive, benumbed, and dull, 


Hon 


oo 


9. To paint it, wasteful as to gild fine gold. 
10. Acts that bred war-time orders manifold. 
11. Concerning all Man might or might not do. 


This is the total when the whole is told. 
EDI. 





Ansirers to Acrostic No. 135 should be addrzssrd to the 
Acrostic Editor, THE STRAND MAGAZINE, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the firat post on October 11th. 

To every light one alternative answer may be sent; it 
should he written at the sid?. At the foot of his answer every 
adver should write hia pseudonym and nothing else. 





" ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 134. 


]. B eetroo T 
2. R eveng E 
3. O bero N 
4. W ashingto N 
5. N ecessit Y 
6. I sthmu 908 
7. N em . 0 
8. G orgo N 


Norrs.— Light. l. Beetroot to me. 2. Tennvson, The 
Revenge. 3. Shakespeare, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
7. Dickens, Bleak House. , 





TWENTY-SIXTH SERIES: RESULT. 

Thirteen solvers answered all the acrostics quite cor- 
rectly, and will share the prizes, each ono receiving £1. 
They will be ineligible for prizes in the twenty-seventh 
series, now running. 

The winners are : Aber, Mr. W. W. Grundy, University 
College, Cardiff; Deen, Mr. J. Mulhall, Castlecomer, Co. 
Kilkenny, Ireland: Manora, Mr. G. W. Sealy, 19, Red- 
clitfe Gardens, S.W.10; Perky, Mr. A. T. Hi!l, Incents, 
Chesham Road, Berkhamsted, Herts; Rumball, Sir Alfred 
Croft, K.C.LE., Rumleigh, Bere Alston, Devon; Silex. 
Mr. J. L. Wolferstan, 5, Princess Square, Plymouth; Sivart, 
Mr. C. Clay, 11, Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.3;  Splosh, 
Mr. L. Dale, Christ's Hospital, Horsham, Sussex; Ubique, 
Major Luard, 14, Woodlane, Falmouth; Vinjo, Mrs. 
C. B. Keston, 334, Hogarth Road, S.W.5; Yoko, Mr. F. 
Rawson, 19b, Pembridge Square, W.2; Zenas, Mr. F. S. 
Pillesu, 8, Meadow Way Green, Letchworth ; Zyme, Mr. 
J. W. Pulsford, 1074, Brixton Hill, S. W.2. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


721.—CHANGING PLACES. 


BrAcK.—r6 pieces. 















A oZ 


7 
7 


ama mmo 
Eat wey saz 


WmiITE.—16 pieces. 


HERE is a new chess puzzle that will fascinate 
when once you get to work on it. Set up the board as 
for a game. Then try to make the eight white pieces 
change places with the eight black (the queens re- 
maining on their own colours, as shown in the diagram) 
in the fewest possible moves. You must, of course, 
move the pawns, but I have not shown them moved 
because their final position would give away the 
key to the solution. The colours move alternately and 
in strict accordance with the rules of the game, only 
no captures are allowed. ‘Phe search for absolute 
economy in the moves will be found most interesting. 





722.—PICKLEMINSTER TO QUICKVILLE. 
Two trains, A and B, leave Pickleminster for Quick- 
ville at the same time as two trains, C and D, leave 
Quickville for Pickleminster. A passes C 120 miles from 
Pickleminster and D 140 miles from Pickleminster. 
B passes C 126 miles from Quickville and D half way 
between Pickleminster and Quickville. Now, what 
is the distance from Pickleminster to Quickville ? 

Every train runs uniformly at an ordinary rate. 


7123.—IHE DISHONEST DAIRYMAN. 
CAN you make sense of the following by inserting 
the letter I, repeated as often as you like :— 


FTHNMLKBRNGSLLCTTN 
THNKLLSKMTMXTTLLTSTH N. 


724.—DOMINO FRACTIONS. 


HERE is a new 
3|11[]3|]|1/ 2 , puzzle with dom- 
PM l6 "lo 4 - 2i es Taking an 

ordinary box, dis- 

card all doubles and 

4 1 blanks. Then, sub- 

» M 5 5 "s 725 stituting figures for 
the pips, regard the 

remaining fifteen 

EEHEHE] " dominoes as frac- 
€ e 7 z |74? tions. It will be 
6 3} 5} [5 seen in the illustra- 


tion that I have so 
arranged them that the fractions in every row of 
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HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


five dominoes sum to exactly 2}. But I have only 
used proper fractions. You are allowed to use as 
many improper fractions (such as 4, à, f) as you 
like, but must make the five dominoes in every rank 
sum to Io. It is a teasing little puzzle, but not 
difficult if you set to work in the right way. 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 


715.—TURNING THE DIE. 

Tue best call for the first player is either ‘ two "* 
or "three," as in either case only one particular 
throw should defeat him. If he called “ one," the 
throw of either 3 or 6 should defeat him. If he called 
* two," the throw of 5 only should defeat him. If he 
called “ three," the throw of 4 only should defeat 
him. If he called “ four," the throw of either 3 or 4 
should defeat him. If he called “ five,” a throw oí 
either 2 or 3 should defeat him. And if he called 
“six,” the throw of either 1 or 5 should defeat him. 
It is impossible to give here a complete analysis of the 
play, but I will just state that if at any time you 
score either 5, 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 19, or 23, with the 
die any side up, you ought to lose. If you score 7 or 
16 with any side up you should win. The chance of 
winning with the other scores depends on the lie of 
the die. 


7116.—DIGITS AND PRIMES. 

THE 4, 6, and 8 must come in the tens place, as no 
prime number can end with one of these, and 2 and 5 
can only appear in the units place if alone. When 
those facts are noted the rest is easy, as here 
shown :— 

47 
61 
89 
2 
3 
5 


207 


717-—STRIKING OUT STARS 
THE illustration explains 
itself. The feat is performed 
in as few as twelve con- 
tinuous straight strokes. 








718.—A CHARADE. 
THE word is THY-ME. 





719.—THE ADINCO 
PUZZLE. 
AD-HERE (HERE after) 
it will stick. IN-HERE will stick the more. And 
CO-HERE will stick all the faster. 





720.—PAYING THE TOLL. 

Ir has been suggested to me that the man may have 
had a halfpenny in his pocket and found or borrowed 
another. But I think it is quite sufficient to say that 
he had two halfpennies in his pocket. Two halí- 
pennies are not a penny (coin), nor had he “ anything 
of the value of a penny," for two halfpennies are not 
"athing." Asa " thing," each halfpenny was of less 
value than a penny. 
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Tooth h Powder 


pleases the child and 
satisfies the parent. 


From a parent’s point of view, the 
efficient cleansing services, together 
with the antiseptic properties which 
this dentifrice provides, will be appre- 
ciated as readily as the pleasing flavour 
commends it to the child. 





6d., 1/-, 1/6 and 5/- a tin from your Chemist. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO.. MANCHESTER. 
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"BY JOVE! THEY'RE GETTING IT OFF HIM!" CRIED LORD SCREDINGTON, AND 
DASHED OUT OF THE SHOP. MISS TIMMINS FOLLOWED HIM. TWENTY YARDS 
DOWN THE STREET A GROUP OF LOAFERS WERE HAMMERING YU CHI TING. 
(See page 436.) 
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e 
Jade Spirit- Gong 
EDGAR JEPSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
J. DEWAR MILLS 


Miss Timmins, eyes trained 

almost from babyhood to 

peruse curious and beauti- 
ful things, to see the disk. Not 
more than three inches of it 
was in sight; the rest of it was 
hidden by a pile of gramophone 
records which had been set on 
it. That three inches was of a 
sombre colour. The dirt of 
years, black dirt, brown dirt, 
grey dirt, yellow dirt, had 
formed a blackish -brownish - 
yellowish-greyish film on it; and it was a 
thick film. Only eyes as keen as little Miss 
Timmins’s could have seen the faint pattern 
under that film. The disk, whatever it 
might be, whatever it might be made of, 
was carved. 

Miss Timmins entered the shop with all 
a hunter’s excitement at the sight of a 
Strange beast. She was hunting, hunting 
through the junk shops ; it was part of her 
business, At the sound of her entrance a 
large, round, odoriferous, slatternly woman, 
with a red nose and a watery eye, came 
from the room behind the shop. At the 
sight of Miss Timmins's pretty face she 
seemed to bristle slightly, like a cat suddenly 
confronted by a strange cat. 

" What's that round thing under the pile 
of gramophone records?” said Miss 
Timmins, pointing to the protruding edge 
of the disk. 

Displaying her contempt for female 
attractiveness by an aloof and dégagé air, 
the woman shoved the gramophone records 
aside and raised the disk with a hand covered 
with as sombre a film. Miss Timmins saw 
that part of the disk was pierced—carved 


I: needed tle eyes of little 





à jour is the technical phrase 
—and the carving looked to 
her to be Oriental. 

The woman moistened a dirty 
thumb with a grey tongue, 
rubbed away a little of the 
film of dirt on the disk, and 

. disclosed a dirty-grey pat- 
terned surface. 


Then, in instructive, pat- 
ronizing, but faintly hostile 
accents, she said: “ That's 


hallybaster, that is." 

“Oh?” said Miss Timmins 
in the tone of one receiving information 
respectfully. 

"There's a lot of collectors of hally- 
baster nowadays, and it's gittin' dearer 
and dearer every day—most hexpensive 
it’s gittin'," said the woman. 

Miss Timmins took the disk from her 
and examined it. Neither her eyes nor her 
fingers could tell her of what it was com- 
posed. Only the texture of caked dirt pre- 
sented itself to them. But the pierced part 
of it looked like a dragon's head; and it 
was heavy—stone or glass. . 

“I’m afraid it would be too expensive 
for me, if it's alabaster," said Miss Timmins. 

The woman's eyes brightened at the 
prospect of a sale; and she drew the back 
of her dirty hand across her lips with a 
gesture that conveyed the odd suggestion 
that her thought had flown toa half-quartern 
of gin. She took the disk from Miss Timmins 
and examined it with the air of an expert. 

" Hallybaster it is," she said. ‘‘ An’ I 
couldn't take less than seven bob for it.” 

Miss Timmins knew the kind of woman 
too well to accept the offer out of hand. 
To do so would have aroused the woman's 
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suspicions that the disk was a really valuable 
object of art and she would ask more, or 
refuse to sell it at all. Therefore she sug- 
gested that she should pay four shillings 
for it. The protracted negotiations which 
followed ended in her acquiring it for five- 
and-sixpence. The woman wrapped it up 
clumsily in a dirty piece of newspaper, and 
as she took the five-and-sixpence from Miss 
Timmins she passed the back of her hand 
across her lips in the same gin-suggesting 
gesture. 

Miss Timmins came out of the shop in a 
pleased excitement ; she might have done 
a very good morning’s work. It was past 
twelve, and she walked briskly home. 

The shop of Mr. Timmins in Devonshire 
Street, Theobald’s Road, was narrow and 
dark, a poor mart in which to traffic in 
beautiful things. But, unlike most little 
curio shops hidden away in back streets, it 
was neither dirty nor crowded. There were 
few things in it, but they were well dis- 
played: objects of art for a collector of 
moderate means, half of them European, 
half Oriental. 

Mr. Timmins was sitting at the desk at 
the back of the shop, reading. His dim 
blue eyes looked upon the world through 
old-fashioned horn spectacles; his lank grey 
hair hung half-way down his Gladstonian 
collar; his black tie was narrow; his 
frock-coat was dingy; his slippers were of 
felt. 

He was reading the literature of his 
subject, the literature which embellishes 
the theory that the honest Anglo-Saxons 
are descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 

" Lord Scredington came in to see if 
vou had found any more hard-stone," he 
said, in his gentle voice. “ He said he was 
disappointed not to find you in, and if you 
did come across a nice piece, would you 
take it round to his flat ? ” 

Miss Timmins flushed. She told herself 
that it was just like the cheek of that 
cheerful and wicked young nobleman. He 
knew that nothing would induce her to take 
anything round to his flat. She had once 
taken a jade jui plaque to it, and had been 
horrified and frightened by the manners of 
its owner. Apparently he had taken the 
cave-man as his model. She flushed, and 
then she scowled. As she had not bcen at 
hand to tease, he had used her innocent 
father as his teasing mouthpiece. She 
added this last offence to the long score 


against him she kept in her mind. He was 
always trying to tease her. 
She said nothing; she went into the 


kitchen and began to cook the dinner, 
eager as she was to discover what her disk 
was. They talked little at the meal; Mr. 
Timmins was pondering what he had 
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The Jade Spirit-Gong 


read ; Miss Timmins was pondering :nar:y 
things, but chiefly Lord Scredington anc 
his cheek. 


FTER dinner, still curbing her eagerness, 
she washed up. Then she did get to 
work on the disk, with hot water, scap. 

and a nail-brush. Naturally she began cn 
that part of the disk which was carved d jour. 
The dirt was loath to leave it; but at the 
end of five minutes' scrubbing she had 
cleaned three inches of it, to find, to her jov, 
that it was compcsed of milky jade. She 
knew now what she had got: one of those 
spirit-gongs which the Chinese priests strike 
in their temples to call up spirits, or rather, 
to be exact, devils. She had been lucky 
indeed! She brushed away ; twice she had 
to change the blackened water ; the dirt of 
years put up a gallant fight. At last the 
disk was clean. 

It was three-sixteenths of an inch thick 
and about seven inches broad. On ore side 
were a few little red flecks, where, during the 
lapse of centuries, the iron in the stone had 
oxidized. The other side was fleckless. It 
was a lovely piece, a dragon with a fish’s tail, 
the King of the Dragons. In Japan he has 
the Lody of a carp; in China, according to tte 
experts, the body of a sturgeon. The kody 
was curved, so that the head and tail met. 

The carving, in low relief, was the quiet 
carving of a good period. Miss Timmins 
liked it exceedingly : as she phrased it to 
herself, there were no squiggles atout it. 
For an inch below the head the body wes 
adorned with a kind of collar of convention- 
alized scales; below the spines in the back 
it was adorned for two inches with a charming 
pattern of starry blossoms. The lines of the 
openwork head and tail were admirable. The 
hole in the centre was of the right ¢:ize—half 
the breadth of the body encircling it. From 
the quietness of the carving and the red 
flecks in the stone she judged it to be fairly 
old—sixteenth-century, or perhaps even late 
fifteenth. 

Triumphantly she showed it to her father. 
Mr. Timmins studied it with a faint air of 
disapproval, and said, doubtfully: ‘‘ I’ve 
no doubt it’s a good piece. But somehow it 
doesn’t appeal to me. I never can ':ee' 
these Oriental things.” 

* It is a good piece," said Miss Timm ins, 
stroking it fondly. 

She went upstairs and put on her prettiest 
frock and hat. Then she put the disk in tle 
green russia leather attaché-case in which 
she carried objects of art to wealthy custo- 
mers, walked briskly to the Museum, asked 
to see Mr. Webster, the expert in jade. 

Mr. Webster was busy; but he knew 
Miss Timmins and told his clerk to admit 
her. Quite unconsciously, experts in objects 
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of art are kinder to pretty girls than they 
are to those so often richly-bearded collec- 
tors and dealers who consult them. Quite 
unconsciously he smiled upon Miss Timmins 
as he had never smiled on a bearded collec- 
tor. She took the spirit-gong from the 
attaché-case, unwrapped it, and handed it 
to him, saying that she had come to ask if 
he could tell her the date of it. He took it 
from her and examined it with shining eyes. 

Then he said, in reverent accents: 
‘* That’s the finest spirit-gong I ever saw. 
The carving is delightful—of a really good 
period—early  sixteenth-century at the 
latest.” 

' That was what I thought,” said Miss 
Timmins, pleased to have been right. 

He pointed out to her, with enthusiasm, 
those various beauties she had already seen 
for herself. She thanked him. 

Then, not guilelessly, she said: “I 
thought I would bring it round to you first, 
in case the Museum would like to buy it.” 

Mr. Webster’s face clouded ; and he said, 
grumpily : ‘‘ Of course the Museum would 
like to buy it! But it hasn’t got the money. 
If I were to ask for a hundred pounds to buy 
a jade spirit-gong, they'd think I was mad." 

'" [t is a pity," said Miss Timmins, with 
difficulty keeping her' surprise and exultation 
out of her voice. 

She had not dreamt that the disk was 
worth anything like a hundred pounds. 

‘It’s a shame!” said Mr. Webster, in a 
tone of warm indignation. 

Miss Timmins was sympathetic. Then 
she thanked him warmly for the information 
he had given her afd walked home on very 
light feet—a hundred pounds for the gong 
would indeed make things easier for 
them. She would be able to launch out 
a little, buy better pieces at sales, and make 
a greater profit. She had visions of a shop 
in a street which collectors actually used. 

She turned to the consideration of how 
to get that hundred pounds—or more. If 
the gong was worth a hundred pounds 
to the Museum, it was worth more to a 
collector. Lord Scredington was the 
obvious person to sell it to. If it took 
his fancy, he would pay a hundred and 
twenty pounds for it without a murmur. 
It would take his fancy: she knew his 
taste. But the cheeky message he had 
sent by her father was still ranklmg in her 
mind; and her violent desire to score 
off that cheerful and wicked young nobleman 
was stronger than usual. Then a happy 
thought came to her. His uncle, Sir Charles 
Goulceby, was as ardent a collector as Lord 
Scredington. Why should she not pit them 
against one another ? Sir Charles was much 
richer than his nephew, and, though a man 
of quite uncommon meanness, quite as 
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obstinate when it came to acquiring a piece 
on which he had set his fancy. When she 
reached home she wrote two postcards. 
They ran :— 


I shall have a very fine milky jade spirit- 
gong here at eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Yours faithfully, 
Beulah Timmins. 


She went out and posted them. They 
would reach their destination that evening 
within a few minutes of one another, since 
Lord Scredington and Sir Charles Goulceby 
lived in Mayfair. Bar accident, the two of 
them should arrive at the shop at eleven 
next morning, together. 

There was a happy but wicked smile on 
her face as she turned to go home. She dis- 
liked Sir Charles Goulceby much more than 
she disliked Lord Scredington. He was 
mean: a hard bargainer who would never 
give a fair price if he could help it. Nowa- 
days she always asked him double what she 
intended to take for a piece. * 


N her return to the shop she polished the 
O spirit-gong with a wash-leather for a 
long time. Then she set it in the 
window on a square of black velvet. It was 
not at all likely that a collector who would 
give a hundred and twenty pounds for a piece 
of jade would find his way into Devonshire 
Street. But Miss Timmins, like all thought- 
ful persons who traffic in objects of art, was 
an almost fervent believer in Luck, and she 
rarely missed a chance. No wealthy col- 
lector did find his way into Devonshire 
Street that afternoon ; and when she shut 
up the shop for the night she carried the 
precious gong up to her bedroom and locked 
it in a drawer. 

She brought it down with her next morning 

and again put it in the window, at about 
half-past eight. It did not bring a wealthy 
collector into the shop, but at five minutes 
to nine it brought in a young Chinaman. 
He was dressed in quiet, good English 
clothes, cut by a good tailor. He asked her, 
in very good English, and with a cultivated 
intonation, if he might look at the rcund 
piece of jade in the window. She took it 
from the window and handed it to him. 
. His face was expressionless; there had 
been no note of excitement in his voice. 
But as he took it from her, her keen eyes 
noticed that his fingers were trembling a 
little. ° 

He examined the gong carefully ; then he 
drew his pocket-book from his pocket. 
From it he took a folded square of rice- 
paper and spread it flat on the glass case 
on the counter. Miss Timmins saw on it a 
drawing of the gong. He laid the gong on 
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it. The drawing was of exactly the same 
size as the gong. 

“It is it," he said, gravely. 
the price ? ” 

Miss Timmins hesitated ; then she said, 
‘‘ A hundred and fifty guineas.” 

He looked at her, and she perceived that 
the veil of Oriental impassivity was no 
longer drawn across his eyes. They were 
keen, shining, rather piercing eyes. 

'" [t is a great deal of money, but not too 
much," he said, gravely. ‘ Certainly not 
too much. But I am a student at your 
university," he said, waving his hand to- 
wards the north. ''And I have not so 
much money at the moment. Yet I must 
have this piece of jade.” 

He hesitated, looking at Miss Timmins. 
She liked him. For all the rather flat nose 
and slanted eyes, it was a good face; and 
the forehead was very good indeed. 

" No; Ihaven't the money to-day. But 
I could get it "—he paused to make the 
calculation—" in thirteen days from to-day. 
My grandfather, who would cable it, lives 
five days from the nearest telegraph station. 
Six days for the cable to reach him—six 
davs for his cable to reach the telegraph 
office—and to-day and another day. Yes; 
in thirteen days from to-day." 

“ I’m expecting two customers at eleven, 
and one of them is sure to buy it," said Miss 
Timmins, reluctantly. 

" At eleven?” he said, sharply, and 
paused, pondering. Then he said: “If 
you will wait thirteen days, I will give you 
two hundred guineas for it. And I will 
bring fifty guineas of it, as a deposit, before 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

Two hundred guineas! 
heart fairly leapt in her. 
the dreams of avarice ! 

The voung Chinaman looked at her with 
anxious, rather imploring eyes. Miss Timmins 
liked him ; she told herself that he was a 
nice boy. He could not have been more 
than five years older than she was. She 
wanted to oblige him. Besides, two hundred 
guineas! And to score off Lord Scredington 
and Sir Charles Goulceby too ! 

" Very well,” she said. “If you bring 
me the fifty guineas by eleven o'clock I will 
keep the gong and wait till the fourteenth 
cay for the rest of the money.” 

“Thank you," he said, in a tone of im- 
mense relief, and smiled at her—such a nice 
smile, Miss Timmins thought. 

He put the drawing back in his pocket- 
book and hurried out of the shop. She put 
the gong, on its square of black velvet, into 
the glass case on the counter. She took 
the small objects of art out of the case and 
put them in a drawer. She wished the gong 
to have its full value. 


“What is 


Miss Timmins's 
This was beyond 
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At a quarter to eleven the young China- 
man re-entered the shop briskly. He gave 
Miss Timmins fifty guineas in notes and 
received her receipt for them. 

“It is the most beautiful spirit-gong | 
ever saw. I don’t wonder you want it so 
badly,” she said, smiling at him. 

" Ah! you know what it is, do you ? " 
he said, smiling at her. Then he addcd, 
gravely: “ But it is more than beautiful. 
My family consider it holy. One of our 
ancestors gave it to a temple three hundred 
years ago. Forty years ago it was stolen. 
It was very powerful—at least, the priests 
of the temple believed it very powerful. 
They did not catch the thief. Later thev 
learnt that he had sold it to an Englishman 
in Canton. Ever since then, whenever one 
of my family has been in England, he has 
looked for the gong. None of them ever 
came to England without the drawing, in 
case there should be another gong like this 
one, but larger or smaller, and he should 
make a mistake. My family believe that 
the ancestor who gave the gong to the temple 
is angry with us because we do not recover 
it. They will be greatly pleased to restore 
it. But whether it will still help the priests 
with the spirits, I do not know.’’ He 
shrugged his shoulders, paused, then added : 
“ But it would be better not to talk about 
it. There are countrymen of mine in 
London who would want the gong very 
much indeed. And there are other people, 
Europeans. The gong is well known.” 

“ They wouldn't get it off me,” said Miss 
Timmins, quickly. ''I've sold it to you.” 

“ If they could not buy it off you, thev 
would try to steal it. Those countrymen 
of mine are not—er— quite nice. And those 
Europeans are dangerous people.”’ 

He gave her his name, Yu Chi Ting, and 
the address of his rooms, higher up the street, 
and bade her good morning. 

As he went out of the shop Miss Timmins 
smiled happily : she had not only sold the 
gong for an undreamed-of sum, she had 
also scored off Lord Scredington and Sir 
Charles Goulceby. Her smile grew rather 
vengeful as she waited for them. 


HEY were not punctual. It was a 

quarter past eleven when Lord Screding- 

ton's cat drew up to the kerb; and he 
came brisklv into the shop, tall, slim, with a 
clear, tanned skin, a thin, high-arched nose, 
eyes very nearly as blue as Miss Timmins's 
own, and an air of astonishing distinction. 

Miss Timmins tried not to like the looks 
of him. She failed. 

Then, with his usual cheek, he began: 
“Good morning, Beulah darling. I've 
nearly killed a policeman. I had to. I saw 
Uncle Charles’s car in Hart Street and guessed 
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Miss Timmins saw on the paper a drawing of the gong. He laid the gong on 
it. The drawing was of exactly the same size. 
“It is it," he said, gravely. “ What is the price?” 
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you'd written to lim too about this gong. 
You nearly got me hanged—out of sheer 
malice, you little horror! For you know he 
wouldn't pay you a decent price for it.” 

'" Sir Charles is a good customer,” 
Miss Timmins, coldly and untruthfully. 

“I nearly killed him too," said Lord 
Scredington, with a slight increase of his 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ But that wouldn't have 
mattered. It would have come under the 
E xtermination of Vermin Act.’ 


said 


‘It’s very wrong to speak like that about | 


your uncle,” said Miss Timmins, severely. 

‘Is it my fault that he's my uncle ? ^ he 
cricd, indignantly. "'I didn't choose him! 
You know I didn't. You know quite well 
that if he'd been the only uncle left in the 
world 1 wouldn't have chosen him. Td 
rather have gone without an uncle alto- 
gcther ! ” 

On his words Sir Charles Goulccby 
entered the shop, a man of sixty-five, with 
the Scredington nose, but with a small, 
thin-lipped, mean mouth. His face was 
flushed and his eyes were sparkling. 

“You were within an ace of breaking 
my neck, you young ruffian!” he cried, 
furiously. ''I'llinform the police and have 
your licence cancelled, I will ! "' 

'" Don't talk such outrageous nonsen:e ! ” 
said Lord  Scredington,  impenitently. 
“ Everyone knows that I'm one of the most 
careful drivers in London. Go away! I've 
come to look at a piece of jade and you're 
disturbing me." 

On the instant the collector's passion got 
the better of Sir Charles's rightcous wrath ; 
and he said, loudly: "So have 1. Where 
is it, Miss Timmins ? " 

Miss Timmins took the gong from ihe 
glass case and laid it on the top of it on the 
square of black velvet which gave it its 
full value. 

They bent over it, examining it, studying 
it, handling it in turn. 

Then Sir Charles said, in a tone by no 
means as indifferent as he tried to make it, 
“It’s not a bad piece. Pll give you thirty 
pounds for it." 

'" You're right. It isn't a bad piece. In 
fact, it’s the most interesting, though not 
the most claborate, gong you ever set eyes 
on. I'll give you sixty pounds for it, Miss 
Timmins,” said Lord Scredington. 

“ Seventy ! " snapped Sir Charles ; 
then he groaned. 

‘Let's say-a hundred,” said Lord Screding- 
ton, suavely. “A hundred, Miss Timmins.” 


and 


Miss Timmins's time had come. With 
extraordinary sweetness she said: “ I’m 
afraid it isn’t for sale any longer. I've just 


sold it.” 
'' You've sold it!" they exclaimed with 
one voice, glaring at her. 
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“Yes,” said Miss Timmins, cven more 
sweetly. “I wrote to you eleven o'clock ; 
and now it's nearly twenty past. I sold it 
tefore you came—for two hundred guineas.” 

“ But how can it be sold ? You've got it 
here,” said Sir Charles, in distrustful accents. 
“ No one would leave a piece like this when 
he'd bought it." 

“The customer left a deposit on it," 
said Miss Timmins. 

Lord Scredington studied the gong once 
more with a very mournful air; then he 
said, mournfully: “ Well, that's that. I'd 
have given you more for it.” 

Sir Charles, who had appeared to Le 
choking, broke out: “ But it's monstrovs ' 
Monstreus! I’ve come all this way fcr 
nothing ! ” 

“Not for nothing, uncle. You've seen 
me," said Lord Scredington, sweetly. 

Sir Charles glared at him. Lord Scred- 
ington heaved a sigh that was almost a 
groan. Then he said, with tears in his voice : 
“Good morning, Miss Timmins. Heaven 
forgive you! 1 must go. I must be alone 
with my bleeding heart." 

He went out of the shop, drooping. 


“Y M sorry, Sir Charks," said Miss 
Timmins, in soothing accents. “ But 
I couldn't mi:s a chance like that. I 
knew you wouldn't want to give two hundrcd 
guineas for the gong.’ 

‘‘ A monstrous price ! Ridiculous ! " said 
Sir Charles. 

Then his earlier grievance came kenly 
on him; and gazing through the window 
at his nephew, who had lost his droop and 
was sitting upright, smiling cheerfully, in 
the driver's seat of his car, he added, fiercely : 
“That young man’s a ruffian—a perfect 
rufhan! He'sa throwback! There's a strong 
strain of Viking blood in the Goulcebys. 
It’s come out in him—all of it ! "' 

This was news to Miss Timmins. But she 
had heard her father speak of the Vikings, 
also descendants of the lost trib«s of Israel. 
She looked through the window with a new 
interest at Lord Scredington, now movirg 
off in his car, and said, thoughtfully :— _ 

‘Then I suppose they were like cave- 
men?” 

"Like gorillas! ’’ snapped Sir Charles ; 
and he stalked out of the shop. 

Miss Timmins’s so kissable lips were 
wreathed by a pensive, pleased, and mis- 
chievous grin. 

Then she took the gong upstairs, locked 
it in the bottom drawer of her chest cf 
drawers, and thought no more about it. 

Unfortunately, Sir Charles did think 
about it; and he thought about it in the 
wrong place. He was dining at the French 
Embassy that night; the memory of his 
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loss came upon him ; and in bitter accents he 
told the party he had just missed the finest 
jade spirit-gong he had ever seen. Mourn- 
fully he described the gong. He was accorded 
full sympathy. 

After dinner a polished and agreeable 
young man with slate-coloured, almond- 
shaped eyes, set too 
close together on 
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the purchaser had paid a deposit on it, and 
then drew from him a fuller description of 
it. The young man talked lightly enough ; 
and a most agreeable smile, which never rose 
as high as his eycs, kept wreathing his lips. 
But when Sir Charles said that below the 
dragon’s tail was a pattern of starry blossoms, 
the young man said, sharply : '' Yes, yes— 
starry blossoms! That is the one!” 





" I'm afraid it isn't for sale any longer. 


either side of a thin, high, hooked nose, 
in a clear-skinned, pale face on which 
the thick line of eyebrows that met 
above that thin nose stood out very 
black, devoted himself to Sir Charles 
with an air of sympathetic and respect- 
ful interest. He talked about Chinese art 
in general and then discussed the jade 
gong, heard from Sir Charles the exact 
circumstances of his failure to get it, that 
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I've just sold it.” 
“You've sold it!" they exclaimed with one voice, glaring at her. 


“ You know the piece ? ” said Sir Charles. 

The young man hesitated ; then he said : 
“Yes. I think so. It is in the tradition— 
the occult tradition.” 

' Oh, the occult!’ said Sir Charles con- 
temptuously, with his sneering laugh. 

For a breath the smiling mask which hid 
the young man broke in a frown which 
turned him suddenly sinister ; and running 
his finger in an odd gesture along the thick 
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black line of his eyebrows, he said in a 
suddenly harsh, grating voice: ‘‘ But things 
can be done! Immense things! ”’ 

Sir Charles stared at him. It was for all 
the world as if a flash of lightning had 
revealed an abyss. Then the young man 
was smiling again with an almost oppressive 
agreeableness, and asking where Mr. Tim- 
mins's shop was. 

Sir Charles told him, and later asked his 
hostess who the agreeable young man was. 


‘Oh, that’s Baron Gageschi," she said.. 


" He's a Moldo-Wallachian, attached to 
the Embassy. His friends call him the 
' Vampire. The way his eyebrows meet, 
vou know.” 

Sir Charles did not know. 


T ten o'clock the next morning the agree- 
A able young Moldo-Wallachian entered 
the shop to find Beulah polishing an 
ivory netsuke. He smiled upon her a most 
agreeable smile, and ungratefully she took 
a dislike to him at once. 

“ Iam told that vou have a spirit-gong in 
milky jade, a dragon with a fish's tail," 
he said, and again he smiled that agreeable 
smile. “ Might I see it ? ” 

The second agreeable smile was too 
much for Beulah; and she answered in 
almost ungracious accents: “ It's sold.” 

“ Yes. I know that it is sold, but I 
gathered that you still had it. And I should 
like to see it very much indeed." 

She shook her head and said: “ No, I'm 
afraid I can't show it to you. It's sold." 

“ But I want to see it very much. It will 
be worth your while," he said, and smiled a 
third agreeable smile. 

It was too much. And with a tartness 
foreign to her nature, except when it was 
in contact with Lord Scredington, Beulah 
said :‘‘ Really, vou know, I can't be bothered 
about the thing— I've sold it." 

He did not smile a fourth time ; his lips 
were set in a thin line; in his unsmiling 
face his eyes were hard. But his voice was 
soft and cajoling as he said: “ But I will 
give you more for it—much more.” 

“ I got a very good price for it, thank you," 
said Beulah, coldlv. 

'" Whatever the price was, I will give vou 
two hundred pounds more,” he said. 

Beulah was taken aback and saddened—- 
four hundred and ten pounds when she 
was only getting two hundred guineas! But 
there was nothing to be done; a sale was a 
sale. 

'" Why do you want it so badly ? You're 
not a Chinaman,”’ she said, sharply. 

“Oh! A Chinaman ? ” he said, slowly, in 
a tone of enlightenment. Then he added : 
“So a Chinaman has bought it!” 

Beulah was yet more annoyed, and with 
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herself; the gong was now the young 
Chinaman’s business; she ought not tc 
have talked about it. 

'" Well, I'm afraid I can't help vou ; ihe 
gong is sold," she said, in as indifferent a 
tone as she could command. 

The young man beat a nervous tattoc 
with his long finger-nails on the glas 
of the case; then he said: “I'll give yeu 
five hundred pounds—cash.” i 

"] can't take it. A sale is a sale,” sail 
Beulah, firmly, but with a note of regret ir 
her voice. 

He scowled at her; and she had verv 
much the same impression as Sir Charles 
had had, the impression of looking into 
depths. Then he smiled a fifth agree- 
able smile and laid a visiting-card on the 
counter. 

“You wil change your mind— very 
likely," he said. ‘‘ When you do, telegraph 
or write to me to this address." 

"I sha'nt change my mind!” sail 
Beulah, angrilv. 

“Then vou'l be a little fool," he said, 
quietly, and walked out of the shop. 

He left Beulah very angrv, not onlv 
with him but also with herseif—for having 
talked. She was even a little frightened ; 
he had looked so dangerous. She picked up 
the visiting-card and on it she read :— 


BARON GAGESCHI. | 


THE MOLDAVIAN EMBASSY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
Wr. 
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She was troubled about the matter for 
the next thirty-six hours. Then it passed 
out of her mind. 


HREE mornings later she was badly 
startled to find that the shop had been 
burgled. The drawers in the counter 

and a locked cabinet had been forced open 
and ransacked. Then, to her surprise, she 
found that nothing had been taken. She 
was not surprised long; plainly the burglar 
had been hunting for the gong. 

A locksmith replaced the broken locks 
She did not tell her father about the ran- 
sacking of the shop; why worry him? But 
she went about her work of dusting and 
polishing the works of art with a troubled 
face. 

In the middle of the morning Lord 
Scredington came into the shop to learn 
whether she had found anything for him. 
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He did not ruffle her dignity by calling 
her " Baby ” or “ Beulah darling." 

He was in a polite and friendly mood. 
She seemed to him to be rather absent- 
minded; and he asked her what was the 
matter. 

An impulse urged her to tell him her 
trouble. He might, as his uncle had so 
bitterly asserted, be a throw-back to the 
Vikings ; but he did look a useful helper in 
an awkward sitpation. 

She told him what was the matter, the 
story of the young Chinaman who left the 
deposit on the gong, and of Baron Gageschi's 


offer of five hundred pounds for it, and . 


the way he had pressed that offer. Lord 
Scredington seemed most affected by the 
fact that the young Moldo-Wallachian had 
been rude to her. He said that he was 
going to punch his head. This purpose 
of his remained unaffected by Beulah’s 
assurances that he would again get into the 
papers. 

Then she said: “ But the thing is, when I 
came down this morning I found that the 
shop had been burgled, but nothing had 
been taken. So the burglar must have been 
after the gong." 

'' The deuce he was ! ” said Lord Screding- 
ton, frowning. “ I don't like the look of 
this. I know Gageschi a little ; and he's a 
queer beggar. He's very thick with that set 
that goes in for the occult so strongly ; and 
they call him the ‘Vampire.’ And there 
are queer stories going round about them— 
devil worship and that kind of thing. I 
shouldn't wonder if that's what he wants 
the gong for." 

“That is what he wants it for," said 
Beulah, quickly. ‘The young Chinaman 
who bought the gong said that his people 
believed it to be very powerful ; and Baron 
Gageschi evidently knew about it. And they 
do call up devils with these gongs, or try to.”’ 

- '' I don't like it," said Lord Scredington, 

shaking his head. “I don't like it. Those 
Balkanese don't stick at much ; and that 
occult set are mostly mad. I've seen Gageschi 
himself look as mad as a hatter about 
nothing at all ; and, of course, a mad Moldo- 
Wallachian must be the most dangerous 
beast there is." 

"I can't think how Baron Gageschi 
knows that the gong is still here," said 
Beulah. 

" Perhaps somebody told him that your 
customer had only paid a deposit on it.” 

"Someone must have," said Beulah, 
with a worried air. ''And the Chinaman 
isn't bringing the rest of the money for— 
for ten days." 

Lord Scredington also was frowning. Then 
his face brightened with a happy thought, 
and he added : '* 1 must come and stay with 
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you till the Chinaman brings the money 
and takes the infernal thing. away." . 

“You won't!" said Beulah, hastily. 
Then she added, more graciously: ‘ I’m 
sorry—I didn’t mean that—not quite. 
But there’s nowhere for you to stay.” 

“TIl stay in the shop. I'll sleep on the 
counter. I insist on it," he said, with cheerful 
obstinacy. 

Miss Timmins did not pursue this sub- 
ject ; she said in rather dolorous accents : 
“I’m afraid of their coming again; and 
there's only daddy and I in the house; 
and we shouldn't be able to stop them 
getting it." 

“Tve told'you what to do,” he said. 

“ But you'd be worse than a burglary," 
said Miss Timmins from the heart. 

“Thank you," he said, with so many 
tears in his voice and such an air of dejection 
that, though she doubted very much their 
sincerity, she was forced to be apologetic 
and soothing. 

He refused to te comforted, and presently 
went away, drooping miserably till he was 
outside the shop. 


ATE in the afternoon he came back, 
carrying a small box, and said: ''I've 
brought you what is called a gat. Do 

you know how to use it ? " 

Opening the box he disclosed *a small 
automatic pistol. 

Miss Timmins looked at it with the 
greatest disfavour and said: “ No, I don't! 
And I don't want to!” 

“But you must. It’s the only thing to 
do if you won’t let me stay here. Put on 
your hat and coat, and we'll get along 
to a shooting gallery at once.” 

Miss Timmins refused firmly. But besides 
being a throw-back to the Vikings, Lord 
Scredington had in him the makings of a 
deadly salesman. The cause was a good 
one; he found so many reasons why Miss 
Timmins should learn to use a gat, and 
pressed them on her with such vehemence, 
that he swept her off her feet ; and she did 
put on her coat and hat—her best. 

She did not realize that being taught 
to use a gat by a throw-back to the Vikings 
meant. being taken possession of for the 
rest of the day, though she had realized 
that if ever she gave Lord Scredington an 
inch he would take a quarter of a mile, or 
try to. They spent an hour at the shooting 
gallery. As she handled the gat, her dis- 
taste for it wore off and she grew immensely 
interested in hitting the middle of the 
target. At the end of the hour she was 
hitting it with pleasing regularity. Later, 
to her surprise, she found herself dining at 
Thibault’s, and then in a box at “Lilac 
Time." She was indeed glad she had 
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chanced to be wearing her prettiest frock. 
With the greatest reluctance she found 
.herself enjoying herself immensely—not 
once did he ruffle her sensibilities. She 
. had not dreamt—well, she had not dreamt. 
Next she found herself supping at the 
Italian Roof Garden and dancing with him. 
It was past two when he brought her 
back home. He made no attempt to ruffle 
. her sensibilities when he said good night ; 
-not that—well, not that. Miss Timmins 
was a trifle bemused. 


WO mornings later Lord Scredington 
came out of the Golden Cave at a few 
minutes past three. Hé came out of 

it in a cheerful, even philanthropic, mood. 

Nothing would content that philanthropic 

mood but that he should go round to the 

shop in Devonshire Street to make sure that 
no one was burgling it. 

As his car came quietly into the street 
his keen eyes caught sight of what looked 

like a shadow pressed against the door of 
the shop; and the car had not gone ten 
vards up the street when that shadow 
vanished. 

." He stopped the car and walked quietly to 
the door of the shop. He was not surprised 
that it opened to the pressure of his hand. 
He entered noiselessly and stccd still, 
listening. A stair creaked. There came 
five seconds of silence. Then another stair 
creaked. 

He struck a match, found the switch of 
the electric light, switched it on, and 
looked round for a weapon. Against the 
back wall he saw a broom. As he took it up 
another stair creaked. | 

He tip-toed noiselessly through the door 
at the back of the shop, slipped the handle 
of the broom through the banisters, and 
held it firmly about a foot above the 
sixth stair. 

Then he snapped: ‘‘Come out of it!” 

There came a grunt of surprise from 
high up the staircase ; then the burglar came 
out of it with a rush. He dashed lightly 
down the stairs till the bottom of his right 
shin found the broom-handle. Then he dived 
clean into the door into the shop, drove it 
open, and came a thundering cropper in the 
middle of the floor. The fact that Lord 
Scredington was sitting on him did not help 
him to get his breath back any quicker. 

A door opened at the top of the stairs, 
and Miss Timmins cried: ‘All right, dad! 
Don't bother to get up! It's only something 
fallen down. I'l see to it." 

Light feet came pattering down the stairs ; 
and Miss Timmins came into the shop, 
wearing a blue dressing-gown ; her little bare 
feet were very white under its hem. Her 
hair was plaited in a thick, long pigtail. 
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She looked scared ; but she wore a deter- 
mined air, and the gat was in her hand. 

Lord Scredington took in the picture 
completely ; then he said: ''I've got your 
burglar. What would you like me to do 
with him ? " 

Miss Timmins stood frowning. Police 
proceedings would be unpleasant and waste 
her time. l 


“It seems a pity,” she said. “But 1 
think you’d better let him go.” 
Lord Scredington hesitated; then he 


said: '' Well, I might give him a sporting 
chance." 

He shifted his pcsition, set a knee on his 
prisoner's back, emptied his pcckets of 
several nasty-looking tools, and told him to 
get up. The burglar got up, an active 
young man with bright black eyes. Lord 
Scredington marched him across the shop 
and thrust him into the street. 

“ I'll give you thirty yards start and then 
I'll shout for the police," he said. 

From the way the active young man 
bucketed down the street and round the 
corner Lord Scredington gathered that hc 
had quite recovered his breath. 

He stcpped back into the shop and said 
cheerfully: “ Well, that's that!” 

“I’m so much obliged to you," said Miss 
Timmins, in most grateful accents. ‘‘ That 
brute might have cut my throat and dad's 
tco! But how ever did you come to te 
here 2 ” 

' Oh, I just came round to see if there 
was anything doing." 

'" But it was good of you," she said ; and 
her grateful eycs shone on him. 

They were brighter than ever with slcep 
and excitement; her flushed face was 
charming. With her hair plaited in that 
pigtail, she looked very young indeed— 
about fourteen. Instinctively—his instinct 
was like that—Lord Scredington picked her 
up and kissed her and set her down again. 

“Oh, dear! Why will you always do 
things like that?" cried Miss Timmins, 
zlmost in tears. ‘‘ Just as I was beginning 
to like you, too!” 

Lord Scredington looked down at her 
with very serious eyes and said, reproach- 
ful: “ If you could see yourself in a glass, 
you wouldn’t ask such a silly question. 
But I tell you what: you just run upstairs 
and fetch that gong. I'm going to take care 
of it for you till that Chinaman comes for it." 

Miss Timmins hesitated, frowring at him. 
Then she went upstairs and brought down 
the gong. 

He shook hands with her and said good 
night with the most serious politeness. 

She bolted the door; then made some 
haste up the stairs to look at herself in a 
glass. 
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HE next morning Yu Chi Ting came 
into the shop to tell Beulah that he 
had been cabled that his message 

was on its way to his grandfather. As 
he was telling her another customer came 
into the shop, a ferrety-faced young fellow, 
who looked like a lawyer’s clerk. Beulah 
thought it better not to tell Yu Chi Ting 
about the two attempts to steal the 
gong. She told him that it was safe in 
the bank and said that she would have 
it ready for him at the shop “at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow week." It did not occur 
to her that that ferrety-faced customer 
was taking any interest in their conversa- 
tion; he was earnestly studying the china 
in a cabinet at the back of the shop. 
When Yu Chi Ting had thanked her and 
gone, he asked her if she had any Crown 
Derby cups and saucers ; she told him that 
she had none, and he went. It was only 
later that she realized he had come into 
the shop on purpose to hear that conversa- 
tion. 

On the appointed morning Lord Screding- 
ton's car stcod at the door of Mr. Timmins's 
shop and Lord Scredington stood beside 
the ccunter, talking to Miss Timmins. They 
were taking their last look at the gong, 
mournfully pointing out to one another its 
beauties, and deploring that it was being 
reft from them for ever. 

Then Yu Chi Ting entered. His air was 
not impassive, but eager and excited. His 
eyes grew still brighter at the sight of the 
gong. He greeted Miss Timmins politely 
and handed a small roll of notes to her. She 
counted them, with fingers that fumbled a 
little at handling so large a sum, locked 
them in a drawer, wrapped up the gong 
carefully, and gave it to him. 

He thanked her warmly for keeping it for 
him, bade her good day, and went out of the 
shop. 

'" And that's that," said Lord Scredington, 
gloomily. 

‘You'll think it awfully silly of me, but 
sometimes it really hurts me to have to part 
with a beautiful thing like that,” said Miss 
Timmins, almost sorrowfully confidential. 

“I don't," said Lord Scredington. 

On his words there came a sudden outcry 
in the street. 

" By Jove! They're getting it off him!" 
cried Lord Scredington, and dashed out of 
the shop. 

Miss Timmins followed him. Twenty 
yards down the street a group of loafers 
were hammering Yu Chi Ting. Even as 
Lord Scredington started towards them, one 
of them broke from the group, rushed to the 
tottom of the street, and handed the parcel 
toa man in the tonneau of the large blue car 
waiting at the bottom of it. 
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“It’s Baron Gageschi!’’ cned Mr: 
Timmins. 

Lord Scredington swung round an: 
jumped into the driver’s seat of his car 
How and why Miss Timmins tumbled inte 
the tonneau she never knew. It must have 
been the human instinct to be where thing: 
are doing. By the time she had picke! 
herself up, the car was round the comer 
racing down Theobald’s Road after tl: 
blue car. 

Then the Baron looked back. 

He must have perceived that the ca: 
that was following was the car that ha: 
stood in front of Mr. Timmins's shop. H: 
leant forward and spoke to his chauffeur : 
and the chauffeur accelerated. So did Lord 
Scredington. The blue car turned sharply 
at Southampton Row, turned again at the 
corner of Russell Square, ran through th: 
squares into Percy Street, turned norn} 
again, then west. Sometimes losing ground. 
sometimes gaining it, Lord Scredingtcn 
stuck to the blue car. He was not thirty 
yards behind it when it stopped, almost witi. 
a jerk, at the Moldavian Embassy. 

The “Vampire " jumped from the cart 
and scuttled up the steps. He was half-way 
through the door when Lord Scredingtor 
reached him. They entered the hall tc- 
gether, Lord Scredington’s arm affectionately 
round the '' Vampire's ’’ neck, lifting him from 
his feet in the impressive gesture known as 
scragging him. "They entered with a violent 
celerity and knocked the footman dowr 
before he could get out of their wav. Is 
his astonishment he yelled; and the other 
two footmen in the hall dashed forward. 

Lord Scredington had torn the gong fron: 
the Baron’s gnp; and he fairly threw him 
at them. The missile stoppeq one of them. 
but the other gripped Lord Scredington. 
Then Miss Timmins appeared at the open 
door and very sensibly screamed. 

At this unusual sound in those inviolate 
precincts doors opened all round the hall: 
and out came clerks znd secretaries ani 
attachés, and about fifteen voices asked 1n 
several tongues: “ What's the matter ? ”’ 

Then out of a door at the back of the hall 
came the Ambassador himself. 

“What’s this ? " he cried, in a voice that 
dominated the tumult ; and at the sound ot 
it the hubbub died down. * 

' This gentleman was assaulting of Baron 
Gageschi," said the footman who had been 
knocked down. 

" Assaulting one of my suite ? 
Embassy itself! What does this 
sir ? " cried the Ambassador. 

“ Assaulting a damned thief ! " snapped 
Lord Scredington, hotly. “This young 
rufhan set a gang of roughs to rob Mr. 
Yu Chi Ting, a customer of this young lady. 


In the 
mean. 


— 
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of a jade gong he had just bought from her. 
We followed him; and I recovered it." 

The Ambassador hesitated, frowning. 
Lord Scredington’s appearance added weight 
to this serious accusation. It was impres- 
sive. Miss Timmins told herself that he 
Icoked like—like a flaming sword ; and then 
told herself that that was silly. 

'* Who are you ? ” said the Ambassador. 

'* Lord Scredington.”’ 

The Ambassador hesitated again. Then 
he turned to Baron Gageschi and spoke to 
him in Moldo-Wallachian. A sharp inter- 
change of questions and answers followed. 
The voice of the Ambassador grew sterner 
and sterner; the Baron slowly came to 
look the most disagreeable young man in the 
world. 

Then the Ambassador turned to Lord 
Scredington and said, ‘‘ Please come this 
way.” 

Lord Scredington hesitated for a moment ; 
then he followed the Ambassador. Sticking 
close to Lord Scredington, Miss Timmins 
followed too. The Ambassador led them 
into the room out of which he had come, 
and shut the door. 

He turned to them with a somewhat 
worried air and said in his excellent English, 
“You have acted rightly, sir. It is a dis- 
graceful business. My subordinate has been 
using his official position for his personal 
ends.” He hesitated again, frowning, then 
he added : “ I should prefer to deal with him 
myself, if it could be arranged.” 

Lord Scredington hesitated ; 
the '' Vampire ” to go to prison. 

Miss Timmins laid her hand on his arm 
and said, “The police are such a bother 
always.” 

It occurred to him that her mission in 
life, or one of them, seemed to be to induce 
him to compound felonies. 

‘ Oh, well " he said, hesitating. 

'' You have recovered the gong. There- 
fore it is not essential that the affair should 
go to the police, or the Press—if you could 
arrange it. I do not think that this China- 
man would want to press the matter," said 
the Ambassador ; and his tone was at once 
persuasive and urgent. ‘It would be such 
an ugly scandal." 


he wanted 





Lord Scredington hesitated again. He 
had a personal dislike of scandals. Then 
he said, '' Very well, your Excellency. I will 


try to arrange it. 
liked n” 

His expression again grew vengeful. 

‘‘ Thank you. It’s very good of you,” 
said the Ambassador, hastily, as if he did 
not desire any of Lord Scredington’s second 
thoughts. ‘I’m very much obliged to you 
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indeed." And hastily he opened the door 
io give those seco-d thoughts no time to 
come. 

'* Pll arrange it, sir," said Lord Screding- 
ton; and half turning he slipped his hand 
through Miss Timmins's arm. 

The Ambassador led them through the 
hall briskly. On the top of the front-door 
steps he said, ' I'm very much obliged to 
you. And this young lady ? ” 

Lord Scredington explained that Miss 
Timmins's father kept the curiosity shop 
at which the Chinaman had purchased the 
gong. The Ambassador made a note of 
the address. Evidently the Embassy would 
purchase an object of art. Then he again 
thanked Lord Scredington warmly and shook 
hands with them. 

'* Good morning, sir," said Lord Screding- 
ton; and he led Miss Timmins down the 
steps to the car. 


E found a motoring cap for her. It 
did not fit at all, but it was better 
than nothing. 

They returned to Devonshire Street by 
another route. Lord Scredington did not 
want to meet any policemen who had seen 
the racing cars. On the way they discussed 
the affair in all its bearings with the livelicst 
interest. 

Their business was now to find Yu Chi 
Ting. Miss Timmins put on a hat and coat, 
and they went together to his rooms higher 
upthestreet. They found him in his sitting- 
room, in an easy-chair, with a bruised fore- 
head and a blackening eye, looking very 
shaky and wholly disconsolate. The sight 
of the precious parcel restored him almost 
on the instant. 

Lord Scredington offered to drive him to 
the office from which he proposed to dispatch 
the gong. He accepted the offer gratefully, 
and packed it very carefully and tightly, 
with cotton-wool, in the box he had ready 
for it. He sealed the box, on which the 
address had already been painted. They 
walked down the street to the car, bade 
Miss Timmins good-bye, and drove off. 

On the way Lord Scredington explained 
that he had arranged that the overworked 
police should not be troubled with the matter. 
As the Ambassador had suggested, Yu Chi 
Ting raised no objection to this. Indeed 
he seemed relieved. 

The box was dispatched. Yu Chi Ting 
turned from the counter to Lord Screding- 
ton and said, “I’m very obliged and 
grateful." 

“Not at all," said Lord Scredington ; 
then he sighed and added: ''It's a pity it's 
going such a long way off.” 
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HE side-door lcading 

into the smoking-room 

opened, and the golf- 

club's popular and energetic secre- 
tary came trotting down the steps on to 
the terrace above the ninth green. As 
he reached the gravel, a wandering putt 
of wind blew the door to with a sharp 
report, and the Oldest Member, who had 
been dozing in a chair over his ** Wodehouse 
on the Niblick," unclosed his eves, blinking 
in the strong light. He perceived the 
secretary skimming to and fro like a questing 
dog. 

‘You have lost something ? 
quired, courteously. 

‘Yes, a book. I wish,” said the secretary, 
annoyed, ‘that people would leave things 
alone. You haven't seen a novel called 
‘The Man With the Missing Eyeball’ anv- 
where about, have vou? I'll swear I left 
it on one of these scats when I went in to 
lunch." 

‘You are better without it,” said the 
sage, with a touch of austeritv. I do not 
approve of these trashy works of fiction. 
How much more profitably would your time 
be spent in mastering the contents of such 
a volume as I hold in my hand! This is 
the real literature.” 

The secretary drew nearer, peering discon- 
tentedly about him ; and as he approached 
the Oldest Member snifted inquiringly. 

"What," he said, ' is that odour of ? 
Ah, I see that you are wearing them in 
your buttonhole. White violets," he mur- 
mured. ‘ White violets. Dear me! ” 

The secretary smirked. 


os 


he in- 
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‘A girl gave them to me, 
he said, coyly. “‘ Nice, aren't 
they ?" He squinted down 
complacently at the flowers, thus missing 
à sudden sinister gleam in thc Oldest 
Member's eve—a gleam which, had he been 
on his guard, would have sent him scuddine 
over the horizon; fog it was the gleam 
which told that the sage had been reminded 
of a story. 

‘White violets,” said the Oldest Member, 
in a meditative voice. ''A curious coin- 
cidence that you should be wearing white 
violets and looking for a work of fiction. 
The combination brings irresistibly to mv 
mind——”’ 

Realizing his peril too late, the secretary 
started violently. A gentle hand urged 
him into the adjoining chair. 

" the story," proceeded the Oldest 
Member, “of William Bates, Jane Packard, 
and Rodney Spelvin.” 

The secretary drew a deep breath of 
re'icf, and the careworn look left his face. 

“Its all right,” he said, briskly. '' You 
told me that one only the other dav. I 
remember every word of it. Jane Packard 
got engaged to Rodney Spelvin, the poet, 
but her better feelings prevailed in time, 
and she broke it off and married Bates. 
who was a golfer. I recall the whole thing 
distinctly. This man Bates was an wn- 
romantic sort of chap, but he loved Jane 
Packard devotedly. Bless my soul, how it 
all comes back to me! No need to tell it 
me at all." 

" What I am about to relate now,” said 
the sage, tightening his grip on the other's 
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coat-sleeve, “ is another story about William 
Bates, Jane Packard, and Rodney Spelvin.” 


NASMUCH (said the Oldest Member) as 
you have not forgotten the events leading 
up to the marriage of William Bates and 

Jane Packard, I wil not repeat them. All 
I need say is that that curious spasm of 
romantic sentiment which had caused Jane 
to fall temporarily under the spell of a man 
who was not only a poet but actua!ly a non- 
golfer appeared to have passed completely 
away, leaving no trace behind. From the 
day she broke off her engagement to Spe.vin 
and plighted her troth to young Bates, 
nothing could have been more eminently 
sane and satisfactory than her behaviour. 
She seemed entireiy her old self once more. 
Two hours after William had led her down 
the aisle, she and he were out on the links, 
playing off the final of the Mixed Four- 
somes, which—and we all thought it the 
best of omens for their married happiness 
—they won hands down. A deputation 
of all that was best and fairest in the village 
then escorted them to the station to see 
them off on their honeymoon, which was 
to be spent in a series of visits to well-known 
courses throughout the country. 

Before the train left, I took young Wiiliam 
aside for a moment. I had known both him 
and Jane since childhood, and the success 
of their union was very near my heart. 

“Wiliam,” I said, “a word with you." 

“ Make it snappy,” said William. ` 

“ You have learned by this time,” I said, 
‘‘ that there is a strong romantic streak in 
Jane. It may not appear on the surface, but 
it is there. And this romantic streak will 
cause her, like so many wives, to attach an 
exaggerated importance to what may seem 
to*you trivial things. She wil expect from 
her husband not only love and a constant 
tender solicitude ” 

" Speed it up," urged William. 

“What I am trying to say is that, after 
the habit of wives, she wiil expect you to 
remember each year the anniversary of 
vour wedding day, and will be madder than 
a wet hen if you forget it.” 

“That’s all right. I thought of that 
myself." 

“ It is not all right," I insisted. '' Unless 
you take the most earnest precautions, 
you are absolutely certain to forget. A 
vear from now you will come down to break- 
fast, and Jane will say to you, 'Do you 
know what day it is to-day ? ' and you will 
answer ' Tuesday ' and reach for the ham 
and eggs, thus inflicting on her gentle 
heart a wound from which it will not readily 
recover." 

'" Nothing like it," said William, with ex- 
traordinary confidence. ‘ I’ve got a system 
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calculated to beat the game every time 
You know how fond Jane is of white violets?” 

“ Is she?" 

. " She loves 'em. The bloke Spelvin used 
to give her a bunch every day. That's 
how I got the idea. Nothing like learning 
the shots from your opponent. I've arranged 
with a florist that a bunch of white violets 
is to be shipped to Jane everv year on this 
day. I paid five years in advance. I am, 
therefore, speaking in the most conservative 
spirit, on velvet. Even if I forget the day, 
the violets will be there to remind me. I've 
looked at it from every angle, and I don't 
see how it can fail. Tell me frankly, is the 
scheme a wam or is it not ? ” 

“ A most excellent plan,” I said, relieved. 
And the next moment the train came in. 
I left the station with my mind at rest. 
It seemed to me that the only possible 
obstacle to the complete felicity of the young 
couple had been removed. 


from their honeymoon, and settled down 

to the normal life of a healthy young 
couple. Each day they did their round in 
the morning and their two rounds in the 
afternoon, and after dinner they would sit 
hand in hand in the peaceful dusk, reminding 
one another of the best shots they had 
brought off at the various holes. Jane 
would describe to William how she got out 
of the bunker on the fifth, and William 
would describe to Jane the low raking wind- 
cheater he did on the seventh, and then for 
a moment ‘they would fall into that blissful 
silence which only true lovers know, until 
William, illustrating his remarks with a 
walking-stick, would show Jane how he did 
that pin-splitter with the mashie on the 
sixteenth. An ideally happy union, one 
would have said. 

But all the while a little cloud was gather- 
ing. As the anniversary of their wedding- 
day approached, a fear began to creep into 
Jane's heart that William was going to 
forget it. The perfect husband does not 
wait till the dawning of the actual day to 
introduce the anniversary motif into his 
conversation. As long as a week in advance 
he is apt to say, dreamily, '' About this time 
a year ago I was getting the old siik hat 
polished up for the wedding,” or '* Just about 
now, a year ago, they sent home the sponge- 
bag trousers, as worn, and I tried them on in 
front of the looking-glass." But William 
said none of these things. Not even on the 


Jiron and William returned in due season 


.. night before the all-important date did he 


make any allusion to it, and it was with a 
dull feeling of foreboding that Jane came 
down to breakfast next morning. 

She was first at the table, and was pouring 
out the coffee when William entered. He 
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opened the morning paper and started to 
peruse its contents in silence. Not a yip 
did he let out of him to the effect that this 
was the maddest, merriest day of all the glad 
new year. 

“ William," said Jane. 

" Hullo ? " 

" Wiliam,” said Jane, and her voice 
trembled a little, '" what day is it to-day ? ” 

William looked at her over the paper, 
surprised. 

“ Wednesday, old girl,” he replied. ‘‘ Don't 
you remember that yesterday was Tuesday ? 
Shocking memory you've got." 

He thén reached out for the sausages and 
bacon and resumed his reading. 

“ Jane," he said, suddenly. ‘ Jane, old 
girl, there's something I want to tell you." 

" Yes? " said Jane, her heart begirning 
to flutter. 

'" Something important." 

"Yes?" 

'" It’s about these sausages. They are the 
very best," said William, earnestly, “ that 
I have ever bitten. Where did you get 
them ? ” 

" From Brownlow.” 

“ Stick to him," said William. 

Jane rose from the tab'e and wandered 
out into the garden. The sun shone gaily, 
but for her the day was bieak and cold. 
That William loved her she did not doubt. 
But that streak of romance in her demanded 
something more than mere placid love. 
And when she realized that the poor mutt 
with whom she had linked her lot had for- 
gotten the anniversary of their wedding-day 
first crack out of the box, her woman's 
heart was so wounded that for two pins she 
could have beaned him with a brick. 

It was while she was still brooding in this 
hostile fashion that she pe-ceived the 
postman coming up the garden. She went 
to meet him, and was handed a couple of 
circulars and a mysterious parcel. She 
broke the string, and behold! a cardboard 
box containing white violets. 

Jane was surprised. Who could be 
sending her white violets? No message 
accompanied them. There was no clue 
whatever to their origin. Even the name 
of the florist had been omitted. 

" Now, who——-?"' mused Jane, and 
suddenly started as if she had received a 
blow. Rodney Spelvin! Yes, it must be 
he. How many a bunch of white violets 
had he given her in the brief course of their 
engagement! This was his poetic way of 
showing her that he had not forgotten. 
All was over between them, she had handed 
him his hat and given him the air, but he 
still remembered. 

Jane was a good and dutiful wife. She 
loved her William, and no others need apply. 
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Nevertheless, she was a woman. She looke! 
about lfer cautiously. There was noboóc: 
in sight. She streaked up to her room anc 
put the violets in water. And that night. 
before she went to bed, she gazed at them for 
several minutes with eyes that were a litte 
moist. Poor Rodney! Hecould be nothing 
to her now, of course, but a dear lost friend ; 
but he had bzen a good old scout in his day. 


T is not my purpose to weary vou with 
repetitious detail in this narrative. |I 
wiil, therefore, merely state that the next 

year and the next year and the vear after 
that precisely the same thing took place 
in the Bateses home. Punctually every 
September the seventh William placidlv 
forgot, and punctually every September the 
seventh the sender of the violets remem- 
bered. It was about a month after the fifth 
anniversary, when William had got hi- 
handicap down to nine and little Braid 
Vardon Bates, their only child, had cele- 
brated his fourth birthday, that Rodnev 
Spelvin, who had hitherto confined himself 
to poetry, broke out in a new. place and 
inflicted upon the citizenry a novel entitled 
'' The Purple Fan.” 

I saw the announcement of the pub'ica- 
tion in the papers; but beyond a passing 
resolve that nothing would induce me to 
read the thing I thought no more of the 
matter. It is always thus with life's really 
significant happenings. Fate sneaks it: 


* deadliest wallops in on us with such seeming 


nonchalance. How could I guess what that 
book was to do to the married happiness cf 
Jane and William Bates ? 

In deciding not to read '' The Purple 
Fan" I had, I was to discover, over- 
estimated my powers of resistance. Rodnev 
opelvin's novel turned out to be one of those 
things which it is impossible not to read. 
Within a week of its appearance it had 
begun to go through the country like 
Spanish influenza; and, much as I desired 
to avoid it, a perusal was forced on me 
by sheer weight of mass-thinking. Every 
paper that l picked up contained reviews 
of the book, references to it, letters from the 
clergy denouncing it; and when I read that 
three hundred and sixteen mothers had 
signed a petition to the authorities to have it 
suppressed, I was reluctantly compelled to 
spring the necessary cash and purchase a 
copy. 

I had not expected to enjoy it, and 1 did 
not. Written in the neodecadent stvle, 
which is so popular nowadays, its preciosity 
offended me; and I particularly objected 
to its heroine, a young woman of a type 
which, if met in real life, only ingrained 
chivalry could have prevented a normal 
man from kicking extremely hard. Having 
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“ William," said Jane, and her voice trembled a little, “ what day is it to-day?” 
William looked at her over the paper, surprised. 


skimmed through it, I gave my copy to the 
man who came to inspect the drains. If 
I had any feeling about the thing, it was a 
reflection that, if Rodney Spelvin had had 
to get a novel out of his system, this was just 
the sort of novel he was bound to write. 
I remember experiencing a thankfulness that 
he had gone so entirely out of Jane’s life. 
How little I knew ! 


village, had bought her copy of “ The 

Purple Fan." She read it surreptitiously, 
keeping it concealed, when not in use, 
beneath a cushion on the Chesterfield. It 
was not its general tone that caused her to 
do this, but rather the subconscious feeling 
that she, a good wife, ought not to be 
deriving quite so much enjoyment from the 
work of a man who had occupied for a time 
such a romantic place in her life. 

For Jane, unlike myself, adored the book. 
Eulalie French, its heroine, whose appeal 
I had so missed, seemed to her the most 


] o like every other woman in the 
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fascinating creature she had ever en- 
countered. 

She had read the thing through six timcs 
when, going up to town one day to do some 
shopping, she ran into Rodney Spelvin. 
They found themselves standing side by side 
on the pavement, waiting for the traffic 
to pass. 

“ Rodney ! " gasped Jane. 

It was a difficult moment for Rodney 
Spelvin. Five years had passed since he had 
last seen Jane, and in those five years so 
many delightful creatures had made a fuss 
of him that the memory of the girl to whom 
he had once been engaged for a few weeks 
had become a little blurred. In fact, not to 
put too fine a point on it, he had forgotten 
Jane altogether. The fact that she had 
addressed him by his first name seemed to 
argue that they must have met at some time 
somewhere; but, though he strained his 
brain, absolutely nothing stirred. 

The situation was one that might havc 
embarrassed another man, but Rodney 
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Spelvin was a quick thinker. He saw at a 
glance that Jane was an extremely pretty 
girl, and it was his guiding rule in life never 
to let anything hke that get past him. So 
he clasped her hand warmly, allowed an 
expression of amazed delight to sweep over 
his face, and gazed tensely into her eyes. 

“You!” he murmured, playing it safe. 
“ You, little one ! ”’ 

Jane stood five feet seven in her stockings 
and had a fore-arm like the village black- 
smith's, but she liked being called ''little 
one." 

“ How strange that we should meet like 
this ! " she said, blushing brightly. 

'" After all these years," said Rodney 
Spelvin, taking a chance. It would be a 
nuisance if it turned out that they had met 
at a studio-party the day before yesterday, 
but something seemed to tell him that she 
dated back a goodish way. Besides, even if 
they had met the day before yesterday, he 
could get out of it by saying that the hours 
had seemed like years. For you cannot 
stymie these modern poets. The boys are 
there. 

“ More than five," murmured Jane. 

‘‘ Now where the deuce was I five years 
ago ?" Rodney Spelvin asked himself. 

Jane looked down at the pavement and 
shuffled her left shoe nervously. 

'" I got the violets, Rodney,” she said. 

Rodney Spelvin was considerably fogged, 
but he came back strongly. 

“That’s good! " he said. ‘ You got the 
violets ? That's capital. I was wondering 
if you would get the violets.” 

'" [t was like you to send them." 

Rodnev blinked, but recovered himself 
immediately. He waved his hand with a 

careless gesture, indicative of rcstrained 
nobility. 

'* Oh, as to that p" 

“ Especially as I'm afraid I treated you 
rather badly. But it really was for the 
happiness of both of us that I broke off 
the engagement. You do understand that, 
don't vou ? " 

A light broke upon Rodney Spelvin. 
He had been confident that it would if he 
only stalled along forawhile. Now he placed 
this girl. She was Jane something, the girl 
he had been engaged to. By Jove, yes. He 
knew where he was now. 

"Do not let us speak of it," he said, 
registering pain. It was quite easy for him 
todothis. Allthere was toit was tightening 
the lips and drawing up the left eyebrow. 
He had practised it in front of his mirror, 
for a fellow never knew when it might not 
come in useful. 

“ So you didn't forget me, Rodney ? 

“ Forget you ! ” 

There was a short pause. 
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“I read 
loved it.’ 

She blushed again, and the colour in her 
cheeks made her look so remarkably pretty 
that Rodney began to feel some of the 
emotions which had stirred him five years 
ago. He decided that this was a good thing 
and wanted pushing along. 

'" I hoped that you might," he said in a 
low voice, massaging her hand. He broke 
off and directed into her eyes a look of such 
squashy sentimentality that Jane reeled 
where she stood. “I wrote it for you,” he 
added, simply. 

Jane gasped. 

“For me?" 

‘“ I supposed you would have guessed," 
said Rodney. ‘' Surely you saw the dedica- 
tion ? " 

“The Purple Fan ’’ had been dedicated, 
after Rodney Spelvin's eminently prudent 
fashion, to “ One Who Will Understand." 
He had frequently been grateful for the 
happy inspiration. 

“ The dedication ? ” 

“‘To One Who Will Understand,” 
Rodney, softly. '' Who 
but vou ?” 

“Oh, Rodney ! " 

“And didn't vou recognize Eulalie, 
Jane? Surely you cannot have failed to 
recognize Eulalie ? ” 

“ Recognize her ? " 

"I drew her from you," 
Spelvin. 


your novel" said Jane. “l 


said 
would that be 


said Rodney 


ANE’S mind was in a whirl as she went 
| home in the train. To have met Rodnev 

Spelvin again was enough in itself to 
stimulate into activity that hidden pulse 
of romance in her. To discover that she 
had been in his thoughts so continuously 
all these years and that she still held such 
sway over his faithful heart that he had 
drawn the heroine of his novel from her was 
simply devastating. Mechanically she gct 
out at the right station and mechanically 
made her way to the cottage. She was 
relieved to find that William was still out on 
the links. She loved William devotedly, 
of course, but just at the moment he would 
have been in the way; for she wanted a 
quiet hour with '' The Purple Fan." It was 
necessary for her to re-read in the light of 
this new knowledge the more important 
of the scencs in which Eulalie French 
figured. She knew them practically bv 
heart already, but nevertheless she w:shed 
to read them again. When William returned, 
warm and jutilant, she was so absorbed that 
she only just had time to slide the book 
under the sofa-cushion before the door 
opened. 

Some guardian angel ought to have warned 
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William Bates that he was 
selecting a bad moment 
for his re-entry into the 
home, or at least to have 
hinted that a preliminary 
wash and brush-up would 
be no bad thing. There 
had been rain in the night, 
causing the links to become 
a trifle soggy in spots, and 
William was one of those 
energetic golfers who do 
not spare themselves. The 
result was that his pleasant 
features were a good deal 
obscured by mud. An 
explosion-shot out of the 
bunker on the fourteenth 
had filled his hair with 
damp sand, and his shoes 
were a disgrace to any 
refined home. No, take 
him for all in all, William 
did not look his best. He 
was fine if the sort of man 
you admired was the brawny 
athlete straight from the 
dust of the arena; but on a 
woman who was picturing 
herself the heroine of “The 
Purple Fan ” he was bound 
to jar. Most of the scenes 
in which Eulalie French 
played anything like a fat 
part took place either on 
moonlight terraces or in 
beautifully furnished studios 
beneath the light of Oriental 
lamps with pink silk shades, 
and all the men who came 
in contact with her—except 
her husband, a clodhopping 
brute who spent most of his 
time in riding-kit—were per- 
fectly dressed and had dark, 
clean-cut, sensitive faces. 

William, accordingly, in- 
duced in Jane something 
closely approximating to the 
heeby-jeebies. 

“ Hullo, old girl!" said 
William, affectionately. 
“ You back? What have 
you been doing with your- 
self ? ” 

'" Oh, shopping," said Jane, 

“ See anyone you knew ? ” 

For a moment Jane hesitated. 

“ Yes," she said. "I met Rodney 
Spelvin.” 

Jealousy and suspicion had been left 
entirely out of William Bates's make-up. 
He did not start and frown; he did not 
clutch the arm of his chair; he merely 


listlessly. 
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Rodney directed into her eyes a look of such squashy 
sentimentality that Jane reeled. 


threw back his head and laughed like a 
hyæna. And that laugh wounded Jane 
more than the most violent exhibition of 
mistrust could have done. 

“ Good Lord ! ” gurgled William, jovially. 
“ You don't mean to say that bird is still 
going around loose ? I should have thought 
he would have been lynched years ago. 
Looks like negligence somewhere.” 
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There comes a moment in married life 
when every wife gazes squarely at her hus- 
band and the scales seem to fall from her 
eyes and she sees him as he is—one of 
Nature’s Class A fatheads. Fortunately for 
married men, these times of clear vision do 
not last long, or there would be few homes 
left unbroken. It was so that Jane gazed 
at William now, but unhappily her con- 
viction that he was an out-size in rough-neck 
chumps did not pass. Indeed, all through 
that evening it deepened. That night she 
went to bed feeling for the first time that, 
when the clergyman had said “ Wilt thou, 
Jane ? ” and she had replied in the affirma- 
tive, a mean trick had been played on an 
inexperienced girl. 


ND so began that black period in the 
married life of Jane and William Bates, 
the mere recollection of which in after 

years was sufficient to put them right off their 
short game and even to affect their driving 
from the tee. To William, having no clue 
to the cause of the mysterious change in his 
wife, her behaviour was inexplicable. Had 
not her perfect robustness made such a 
theory absurd, he would have supposed that 
she was sickening for something. She 
golfed now intermittently, and often with 
positive reluctance. She was frequently 
listless and distrait. And there were other 
things about her of which he disapproved. 

“I say, old girl," he said one evening, “I 
know you won't mind my mentioning it, 
and I don’t suppose you're aware of it 
vourself, but recently you've developed a 
sort of silvery laugh. A nasty thing to have 
about the home. Try to switch it off, old 
bird, would you mind ? ” 

Jane said nothing. The man was not 
worth answering. All through the pages of 
“ The Purple Fan," Eulalie French's silvery 
laugh had been highly spoken of and greatly 
appreciatel by one and all. It was the 
thing about her that the dark, clean-cut, 
sensitive-faced men most admired. And 
the view. Jane took of the matter was that 
if William did not like it the poor fish could 
do the other thing. 

But this brutal attack decided her to 
come out into the open with the grievance 
which had been vexing her soul for weeks 
past. 

" Willam," she said, “I want to say 
something. William, I am feeling stifled.” 

'" I'll open the window.” 

"Stifled in this beastly little village, I 
mean," said Jane, impatiently. “ Nobody 
ever does anything here except play golf 
and bridge, and you never meet an artist- 
soul from one year’s end to the other. How 
can I express myself? How can I b? myself ? 
How can I fulfil myself ? ” 
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"Do you want to?” asked William, 
somewhat out of his depth. 

“ Of course I want to. And I sha'n't be 
happy unless we leave this ghastly place and 
go to live in a studio in town.” 

William sucked thoughtfully at his pire. 
It was a tense moment for a man who hate! 
metropolitan life as much as he did. Never- 
theless, if the solution of Jane's recert 
weirdness was simply that she had got tired 
of the country and wanted to live in town, 
to the town they must go. After a first 
involuntary recoil, he nerved himself to the 
martyrdom like the fine fellow he was. 

" We'll pop off as soon as I can sell the 
house,” he said. 


"Ican't wait as long as that. I want to 
go now.” 
"All right," said William, amiab!y. 


“ We'll go next week.” 


ILLIAM'S forebodings were quicklv 
fulfilled. Before he had been in the 
Metropolis ten days he realized that 

he was up against it as he had never 
been up against it before. He and Jane 
and little Braid Vardon had established 
themselves in what the house-agent de- 
scribed as an attractive bijou  studic- 
apartment in the heart of the artistic 
quarter. There was a nice bedroom for 
Jane, a deightful cupboard for Braid 
Vardon, and a cosy corner behind a Japanese 
screen for William. Most compact. The rest 
of the place consisted of a room with a 
large skylight, handsomely furnished with 
cushions and samovars, where Jane gave 
parties to the intelligentsia. 

It was these parties that afflicted William 
as much as anything else. He had not 
realized that Jane intended to run a salon. 
His idea of a pleasant social evening was to 
have a couple of old friends in for a rubber of 
bridge, and the almost nightly incursion of a 
horde of extraordinary birds in floppy ties 
stunned him. He was unequal to the situa- 
tion from the first. While Jane sat enthroned 
on her cushion, exchanging gay badinage 
with rising young poets and laughing that 
silvery laugh of hers, William would have 
to stand squashed in a corner, trying to 
hold off some bobbed-haired female who 
wanted his opinion of Augustus John. 

The strain was frightful, and, apart from 
the sheer discomfort of it, he found to his 
consternation that it was beginning to affect 
his golf. Whenever he struggled out from the 
artistic zone now to one of the suburban 
courses, his jangled nerves unfitted him for 
decent play. Bit by bit his game left him. 
First he found that he could not express 
himself with the putter. Then he began to 
fail to be himself with the mashie-niblick. 
And when at length he discovered that he 








While Jane sat enthroned on her cushion, William would stand in a corner, trying to 
hold off some bobbed-haired female who wanted his opinion of Augustus John. 
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was only fulfilling himself about every fifth 
shot off the tee he felt that this thing must 
stop. 


HE conscientious historian will always 
distinguish carefully between the events 
leading up to a war and the actual 

occurrence resulting in the outbreak of 
hostilitics. The latter may be, and generally 
is, some almost trivial matter, whose only 
importance is that it fulfils the function 
of the last straw. In the case of Jane 
and Wi'iiam what caused the definite rift 
was Jane's refusal to tie a can to Rodney 
Spelvin. 

The author of “ The Purple Fan " had 
been from the first a leading figure in Jane's 
salon. Most of those who attended these 
functions were friends of his, introduced by 
him, and he had assumed almost from the 
beginning the demeanour of a master of the 
revels. William, squashed into his corner, had 
long gazed at the man with sullen dislike, 
yearning to gather him up by the slack of his 
trousers and heave him into outer darkness ; 
but it is improbable that he would have 
overcome his native amiabiity sufficientiy 
to make any active move, had it not been 
for the black mood caused by Lis rotten 
golf. But one evening, when, coming home 
after doing the Mossy Heath course in five 
strokes over the hundred, he f und the 
studio congested with Rodney Spelvin and 
his friends, many of them playing ukaleics, 
he decided that flesh and blood could bear 
the strain no longer. 

As soon as the last guest had gone he 
delivered his ultimatum. 

" Listen, Jane," he said. 
on this Spelvin bloke.” 

" Well ? " said Jane, coldly. She scented 
battle from afar. 

“ He gives me a pain in the neck." 

" Really ? ” said Jane, and laughed a 
silvery laugh. 

'" Don't do it, old girl," pleaded William, 
wincing. 

“I wish you wouldn't call me ‘old girl. ” 

" Why not?” 

‘ Because I don't like it." 

“ You used to like it.” 

“Well, I don't now." 

“Oh!” said William, and ruminated 
awhile. ‘‘ Well, be that as it may," he went 
on, "I want to tell you just one thing. 
Either you throw the bloke Spelvin out on 
his left ear and send for the police if he tries 
to get in azain, or I push off. I mean it! 
I absolutely push off." 

There was a tense silence. 

'"* Indeed ? " said Jane at last. 

“ Positively push off," repeated William, 
firmly. ''I can stand a lot, but pie-faced 
Spelvin tries human endurance too high." 


' Touching 
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“ He is not pie-faced,’’ said Jane, warmly. 

"He is pie-faced," insisted William. 
“Come round to the Vienna Bon-Ton 
Bakery to-morrow and I will show you an 
individual custard-pie that might be Lis 
brother.” 

“Well, I am certainly not going to be 
bullied into giving up an old friend just 
because 

Wiliam stared. 

" You mean you won't hand him the 
mitten ? ” 

“I will not." 

“Think what you are saying, Jare. 
You positively decline to give this false- 
alarm the quick exit ? ” 

'" | do." 

" Then," 
pop off.” 

Jane stalked without a word into he: 
bedroom. With a mist before his eves 
William began to pack. After a few moments 
he tapped at her door. 

" Jane.” 

“Well ? ” 

'" I'm packing.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“ But I can't find my spare mashie.”’ 

“ I don't care.” 

William returned to his packing. When 
it was finished, he stole to her door agair. 
Already a faint stab of remorse was be- 
coming b'ended with his just indignation. 

ane." 

"Well?" 

“Tve packe.l.”’ 

" Really ? ” 

" And now I'm popping." 

There was silence behind the door. 

"Im popping, Jane," said William. 
And in his voice, though he tried to make it 
cold and crisp, there was a note of wistful- 
ness. 

Through the door there came a sound. 
It was the sound of a silvery laugh. And 
as he heard it William’s face hardened. 
Without another word he picked up his 
suit-case and golf-bag, and with set jaw 
strode. out into the night. 





said William, “all is over. | 


NE of the things that tend to keep the 
home together in these days of modern 
unrest is the fact that exalted moods 

of indignation do not last. William, released 
from the uncongenial atmosphere of the 
studio, proceeded at once to plunge into an 
orgy of golf that for awhile precluded 
regret. Each day he indulged his starved 
soul with fifty-four holes, and each night he 
sat smoking in ted, pleasantly fatigued, 
reviewing the events of the past twelve 
hours with complete satisfaction. It seemed 
to him that he had done the good and 
sensible thing. 
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And then, slowly at first, but day by day 
more rapidly, his mood began to change. 
That delightful feeling of jolly freedom 
ebbed away. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day 
that he first became definitely aware that 
all was not well. He had strolled out on 
the links after breakfast with a brassy 
and a dozen balls for a bit of practice, and, 
putting every ounce of weight and muscle 
into the stroke, brought off a snifter with 
his very first shot. Straight and true the 
ball sped for the distant green, and William, 
forgetting everything in the ecstasy of 
the moment, uttered a gladsome cry. 

" How about that one, old girl?" he 
exclaimed. 

And then, with a sudden sinking of the 
heart, he realized that he was alone. 

An acute spasm of regret shot through 
William's massive bosom. In that instant 
of clear thinking he understood that golf 
is not all. What shall it profit a man that 
he do the long hole in four, if there is no 
loving wife at his elbow to squeak con- 
gratulations ? A dull sensation of forlorn 
emptiness afflicted William Bates. It 
passed, but it had been. And he knew it 
would come again. 

It did. It came that same afternoon. 
It came next morning. Gradually it 
settled like a cloud on his happiness. He 
did his best to fight it down. He increased 
his day’s output to sixty-three holes, but 
found no relief. When he reflected that he 
had had the stupendous luck to be married 
to a girl like Jane and had chucked the 
thing up, he could have kicked himself 
round the house. He was in exactly the 
position of the hero of the movie when the 
sub-title is flashed on the screen: “ Came a 
Day When Remorse Bit Like An Adder 
Into Roland Spenlow's Soul." Of all the 
chumps who had ever tripped over them- 
selves and lost a good thing, from Adam 
downwards, he, he told himself, was the 
woollen-headedest. 

On the fifteenth morning it began to 
rain. 


OW, William Bates was not one ot 
your fair-weather golfers. It took 
more than a shower to discourage 
him. But this was real rain, with which 
not even the stoutest enthusiast could cope. 
It poured down all day in a solid sheet 
and set the seal on his melancholy. He 
pottered about the house, sinking deeper 
and deeper into the slough of despond, and 
was trying to derive a little faint distraction 
from practising putts into a tooth-glass 
when the afternoon post arrived. 
There was only one letter. He opened 
it listlessly. It was.from Jukes, Enderby, 
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and Miller, florists, and what the firm wished 
to ascertain was whether, his deposit on 
white violets to be dispatched annually to 
Mrs. William Bates being now exhausted, he 
desired to renew his esteemed order. If 
so, on receipt of the money they would 
spring to the task of sending same. 

. William stared at the letter dully. His 
first impression was that Jukes, Enderby, 
and Miller were talking through their collec- 
tive hats. White violets? What was all 
this drivel about white violets ? Jukes was 
an ass. He knew nothing about white 
violets. Enderby was a fool. What had 
he got to do with white violets ? Miller was 
a pin-head. He had never deposited any 
money to have white violets dispatched. 

William gasped. Yes, by George, he had, 
though, he remembered with a sudden start. 
So he had, by golly! Good gosh! it all 
came back to him. He recalled the whole 
thing, by Jove! Crikey, yes! 

The letter swam before William's eyes. 
A wave of tenderness engulfed him. All 
that had passed recently between Jane and 
himself was forgotten—her weirdness, her 
wish to live in the Metropolis, her silvery 
laugh—everything. With one long, loving 
gulp, William Bates dashed a not unmanly 
tear from his eye and, grabbing a hat and 
raincoat, rushed out of the house and 
sprinted for the station. 


T about the hour when Wiliam flung 
himself into the train, Jane was sitting 
in her studio-apartment, pensively 

watching little Braid Vardon as he sported 
on the floor. An odd melancholy had gripped 
her. At first she had supposed that this 
was due to the rain, but now she was 
beginning to realize that the thing went 
much deeper than that. Reluctant though 
she was to confess it, she had to admit that 
what she was suffering from was a genuine 
soul-sadness, due entirely to the fact that 
she wanted William. 

It was strange what a difference his going 
had made. William was the sort of fellow 
you shoved into a corner and forgot about, 
but when he was not there the whole scheme 
of things seemed to go blooey. Little by 
little, since his departure, she had found 
the fascination of her surroundings tending 
to wane, and the glamour of her new friends 
had dwindled noticeably. Unless you were 
in the right vein for them, Jane felt, they 
could be an irritating crowd. They smoked 
too many cigarettes and talked too much. 
And not far from being the worst of them, 
she decided, was Rodney Spelvin. It was 
with a sudden feeling of despair that she 
remembered that she had invited him to 
tea this afternoon and had got in a special 
seed-cake for the occasion. The last thing 
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in the world that she wanted to do was to 
watch Rodney Spelvin eating cake. 

It is a curious thing about men of the 
Spelvin type, how seldom they really last. 
They get off to a flashy start and for a while 
convince impressionable girls that the search 
for a soul-mate may be considered formally 
over; but in a very short while reaction 
always setsin. There had been a time when 
Jane could have sat and listened to Rodney 
Spelvin for hours on end. Then she began 
to feel that from fifteen to twenty minutes 
was about sufficient. And now the mere 
thought of having to listen to him at all 
was crushing her like a heavy burden. 

She had got thus far in her meditations 
when her attention was attracted to little 
Braid Vardon, who was playing energetically 
in a corner with some object which Jane 
could not distinguish in the dim light. 

"What have you got there, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

“Wah,” said little Braid, a child of few 
words, proceeding with his activities. 

Jane rose and walked across the room. 
A sudden feeling had come to her, the re- 
morseful feeling that for some time now 
she had been neglecting the child. How 
seldom nowadays did she trouble to join 
in his pastimes ! 

“ Let mother play too," she said, gently. 
" What are you plaving? Trains? " 

‘* Golf.” 

Jane uttered a sharp exclamation. With 
a keen pang she saw that what the child 
had got hold of was William's spare mashie. 
So he had left it behind after all! Since 
the night of his departure it must have been 
lying unnoticed behind some chair or sofa. 

For a moment the only sensation Jane 
felt was an accentuation of that desolate 
feeling which had been with her all day. 
How many a time had she stood by William 
and watched him foozle with this club! 
Inextricably associated with him it was, and 
her eyes filled with sudden tears. And 
then she was abruptly conscious of a new, 
a more violent emotion, something akin to 
panic fear. She blinked, hoping against 
hope that she had been mistaken. But no. 
When she opened her eyes and looked again 
she saw what she had seen before. 

The child was holding ihe mashie all wrong. 

‘ Braid ! " gasped Jane in an agony. 

All the mother-love in her was shrieking 
at Her, reproaching her. She realized now 
how paltry, how greedily self centred she 
had been. Thinking only of her own 
pleasures, how sorely she had neglected 
her duty as a mother! Long ere this, had 
she been worthy of that sacred relation, 
she would have been brooding over her 
child, teaching him at her knee the correct 
Vardon grip, shielding him from bad habits, 
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seeing to it that he did not get his hand: 
in front of the ball, putting him on the right 
path as regarded the slow  back-swing. 
But, absorbed in herself, she had sacrificed 
him to her shallow ambitions. And now 
there he was, grasping the club as if it had 
been a spade and scooping with it like one 
of those twenty-four-handicap men whom 
the hot weather brings out on seaside 
links. 

She shuddered to the very depths of her 
soul. Before her eyes there rose a vision 
of her son, grown to manhood, reproaching 
her. ''If you had but taught me the fact: 
of life when I was a child, mother,” she 
seemed to hear him say, “ I would not now 
be going round in a hundred and twenty. 
rising to a hundred and forty in anything 
like a high wind.”’ 

She snatched the club from his hand: 
with a passionate cry. And at this precise 
moment in came Rodney Spelvin, al] readv 
for tea. 

“ Ah, little one! " said Rodney Spelvin, 
gaily. 

Something in her appearance must have 
startled him, for he stopped and lcoked zi 
her with concern. 

“Are you ill ? " he asked. 

Jane pulled herself together with an 
effort. 

'* No, quite well. 
hysterically. 

She stared at him wildly, as she might 
have stared at a caterpillar in her salad. 
If it had not been for this man, she felt, 
she would have been with William in their 
snug little cottage, a happy wife. If it had 
not been for this man, her only child would 
have been laying the foundations of a correct 
swing under the eyes of a conscientious pro. 
If it had not been for this man She 
waved him distractedly to the door. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. '' Thank you so 
much for calling.” 

Rodney Spelvin gaped. This had been 
the quickest and most tealess tea-party he 
had ever assisted at. 

“ You want me to go ? " he said, incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, go! go!" 

Rodney Spelvin cast a wistful glance at 
the gate-leg table. He had had a light 
lunch, and the sight, of the seed-cake affected 
him deeply. But there seemed nothing to 
be done. He moved reluctantly to the door. 

‘Well, good-bye,” he said. “Thanks for 
a very pleasant afternoon.” 

' So glad to have seen you," said Jane. 
mechanically. 

The door closed. Jane returned to her 
thoughts. But she was not alone for long. 
A few minutes later there entered the female 
cubist painter from downstairs, a manly 


Ha, ha ! " she replied, 
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She stared at him wildly, as she might have stared at a caterpillar in her salad. 


young woman with whom she had become 
fairly intimate. 

‘Oh, Bates, old chap!” said the cubist 
painter. 

Jane looked up. 

* Yes, Osbaldistone ? ” 

" Just came in to borrow a cigarette. 
Used up all mine." 

** So have I, I’m afraid.” 

“ Too bad. Oh, well," said Miss Osbaldi- 
stone, resignedly, '' 
out and get wet. I wish I had had the sense 
to stop Rodney Spelvin and send him. I 
met him on the stairs." 

“ Yes, he was in bere just now,” said Jane. 

Miss Osbaldistone laughed in her hearty 
manly way. 

** Good boy, Rodney,” she said, “ but too 
smooth for my taste. A little too ready 
with the salve." N 

“ Yes ? " said Jane, absently. 
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I suppose I'll have to go | 


* Has he pulled that one on you yet about 
your being the original of the heroine of 
‘The Purple Fan’? " 

“ Why, yes," said Jane, surprised. ‘‘ He 
did tell me that he had drawn Eulalie from 
me." 

Her visitor emitted another laugh that 
shook the samovars. 

“ He tells every girl he meets phe same 


thing." 
' What?" 
"Oh, yes. It’s his first move. He 


actually had the nerve to try to spring it on 
me. Mind you, I'm not saying it's a bad 
stunt. Most girls like it. You're sure 
you've no cigarettes? No? Well, how 
about a shot of cocaine ? Out of that too ? 
Oh, well I'll be going, then.  Pip-pip, 
Bates.” 

“ Toodle-oo, Osbaldistone,” 


said Jane, 
dizzily. 


Her brain was reeling. She groped 
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her way to the table, and in a sort of trance 
cut herself a slice of cake. 

“Wah!” said little Braid Vardon. He 
toddled forward, anxious to count himself in 
on the share-out. 

Jane gave him some cake. Having ruined 
his life, it was, she felt, the least she could do. 
In a spasm of belated maternal love she 
also slipped him a jam-sandwich. But how 
triv ial and useless these things seemed now. 


‘ Braid ! ” she cried, suddenly. 
“What? ” 
‘* Come here.” 
“Why?” 


“ Let mother show you how to hold that 
mashie.”’ 

" What's a mashie ? ” 

A new gash opened in Jane’s heart. 
Four years old, and he didn't know what a 
mashie was. And at only a slightly- 
advanced age Bobby Jones had been 
playing in the American Open Champion- 
ship. 

This is a mashie," she said, controlling 
her voice with difficulty. 

“Why ?” 

'" [t is called a mashie."' 

“What is? " 

'' This club.” 

“Why? ” 

The conversation was becoming too meta- 
physical for Jane. She took the club from 
him and closed her hands over it. 


“ Now, look, dear,” she said, tenderly. 
“ Watch how mother does it. She puts the 
fingers———”’ 


A voice spoke, a voice that had been 
absent all too long from Jane's life. 

“ You'll pardon me, old girl, but you've 
got the right hand much too far over. 
You'll hook for a certainty.” 

In the doorway, large and dripping, stood 
William, Jane stared at him dumbly. 

“ William ! ” she gasped at length. 

“ Hullo, Jane!" said William. ‘ Hullo, 
Braid! Thought I'd look in.” 

There was a long silence. 

"Á€ " Beastly weather," said William. 

' Yes," said Jane. 
“ Wet and all that," said William. 
'" Yes," said Jane. | 
There. was another silence. . 
'" Oh, by the way, Jane," said William. 
“ Knew there was something I wanted to 
say. You know those violets 2 
“ Violets ? ” 


Jane Gets Off the Fairway 


"White violets. You remember those 
white violets I've been sending you every 
year on our wedding anniversary ? Well, 
what I mean to say, our lives are parted and 
el! that sort of thing, but you won't mind 
if I go on sending them—what? Won't hurt 
you, what I'm driving at, and'll please me, 
see what I mean ? So, well, to put the thing 
in a nutshell, if you haven't any objection, 
that's that.” 

Jane reeled against the gate-leg table. 


“Wiliam! Was it you who sent those 
violets ? "' 

" Absolutely. Who did you think it 
was?” 


“ Wiliam ! " cried Jane, and flung herself 
into his arms. 

William scooped her up gratefully. This 
was the sort of thing he had been wanting 
for weeks past. He could do with a lot oí 
this. He wouldn't have suzgested it him- 
self, but, seeing that she felt that wav, he 
was all for it. 

“ William," 
forgive me?” 

“ Oh, rather," said William. ‘‘ Like a 
shot. Though, I mean to say, nothing to 
forgive, and all that sort of thing.” 

'" We'll go back right away to our dear 
little cottage.” 

“Fine!” 

“ We’ll never leave it again.” 

" Topping ! " 

“ I love you,’ 
itself.” 

'" Good egg ! ” said William. 

Jane turned with shining eyes to little 
Braid Vardon. 

“ Braid, we're going home with daddy ! 

" Where? ” 

" Home. To our little cottage." 

" What's a cottage ? ”’ 

'" The house where we used to be before 
we came here." 

" What's here ? ” 


said Jane, "can you ever 


'said Jane, “ more than life 


" This is." 

“ Which ? ” 

" Where we are now." 

"Why?" | 
ee 0) a tell you what, old girl," said 
William. ‘ Just shove a green-baize cloth 


over that kid, and then start in and brew 
me about five pints of tea as strong 
and hot as you can jolly well make it. 
Otherwise I'm going to get the cold of a 
lifetime.” 


(A nother P. G. Wodehouse story next month.) 
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re ca works in the 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. aqeermnmoon 
except under 

OR many years Mr. Arnold Bennett used pressure of 
to have regular hours of work, but now business, and 
is no longer a créature of habit in this never in any 


circumstances 
in the evening. 
Henever writes 
fiction or arti- 
cles twice over. 


respect. However, most of his work is done 
in the morning, though he never begins 
until eight o'clock at the earliest, whereas 
in the old days he would begin at six or 
six-thirty, or even five-thirty. He rarely 
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show the beautiful handwriting he uses for his novels. 


The opening sentences of Mr. Arnold Bennett's masterpiece, 
Wives’ Tale,” 


Vol. Ixviit.—31. 


Google 





Mr. Bennett 
gets most of his 
ideas walking 
about the streets, 
and he does not 
sit down to write 
until he knows 
fairly exactly 
what he is going 
to say, and he 
scarcely ever 
makes any 
alterations. In 
the case of plays, 
however, he 
usually writes 
his stuff twice 
over, as he finds 
it impossible to 
fit together all 
the bits of 
dialogue at the 
first try. Plays 
have to be 
altered and 
altered; that is 
his experience. 
Indeed, they are 
never done until 
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the curtain goes up on the first performance. 
This does not mean that he will materially 
alter the structure of a play. No! But he 
will alter details endlessly. 

Mr. Bennett has two styles of handwriting 
—one rather ordinary for articles, essays, 
etc., and another rather extraordinary for 
novels, short stories, etc., a most inte esting 
example of which is reproduced on the 
preceding page—but both kinds are very 
small and quite different from the styles in 
which he writes letters. He never dictates 
anything—not even a letter. As regards 
correspondence, he finds it much easier to 
write letters in shorthand, by means of 
which for a number of years he earned his 
living forty years ago. His secretary then 
transcribes the shorthand note. ‘' What 
beautiful shorthand you write!” said 
another secretary to Mr. Bennett's secretary 
in a certain office during the war. “ That 
is Mr. Bennett's shorthand," his secretary 
replied. He is very proud of this unsolicited 
testimonial. 
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“GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM " 


(Canon Hannay). 








ALWAYS 

have the 

greatest 
difficulty in 
beginning, and 
the first three 
or four chap- 
ters often have 
to be written 
seven or eight 
times before I 
really get 
started. After 
that I write 
fairly rapidly, 
usually about 
five thousand 
words a day, 





Hoppe. 
“GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM.” 


“4 


Write Their Books 


until I get the thing finished. Then I go 
all over it again, erasing and re-writing. 
Finally I dictate to a typist, making merel 
verbal alterations as I go. 

Plots are usually suggested to me by 
places or scenes. It seems to me as ií 
certain things ought. to happen in certain 
places, and my story is the history of such 
happenings. An island or two off the coast 
of Connaught suggested to me '' Spanish 
Gold." The railway station of an Irish 
country town suggested “The Lost Law- 
yer." The dining-room of the Ritz Hotel in 
Budapest suggested * The Grand Duchess." 

Characters more or less grow of them- 
selves, and it is very rarely that I have taken 
traits and characteristics from people whom 
I have actually met. 

I suppose, in reality, that any character 
in a book which has any vitality about it is 
a portrait of some side of the author himself, 
and that one does not get down on paper 
anything except what one is, or at all 
events might be. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS. 


SUPPOSE my journalistic training has 
governed my method as a writer of 
fiction. When I get hold of something 
‘ott resembling an ide? I write it as 
tuoug,, che printers were waiting for my copy 
to catch the early edition. Not for me is 





;hat,mystic luxury known as waiting for | 


inspiration. 

I have none of those sensibilities which 
cause irritation and anguish sometimes to 
more exalted and delicate souls. Noise 
matters nothing to me. Piano organs may 
play in my neighbourhood, people ma: 
laugh, dance, or quarrel in the room where 
I work, but I go on writing, indifferent to the 
world about me. I can write fiction in the 
corner of a third-class carriage, or with mv 
elbow on a café table, or sitting on a hay- 
stack, just as I used to write descriptive 
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A passage from “ Bindon Parva," 
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the novel which " George A. Birmingham " has just completed. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


of 


articles in any 
place and at 
any time in 
the most un- 
comfortable 
conditions. 

But whereas 
in journalism 
one has one's 
subject set for 
one, in writing 
fiction one has 
to search for 
it Leforehand, 
and I find that 
very difficult. 
To invent a 
plot seems to 
me the hardest 
thing in the world. I have never yet suc- 
ceeded in producing one. Life does not 
work out in plots nicely constructed with 
a surprise at the end, according to the best 
recipes of short-story writing, and most of 
my attempts at plot are really elaborated 
reports of certain phases of life which I 
have observed. 

When I want to think out a short story 
I always start with a place. Then I think 
of the types of people I have met in that 
place and the problems or passions in 
which they are involved. Genre ly me 
particular character whom I happened to 
meet suggests himself or herself as a person 
who would be involved most sharply = ae 
drama af that town or country. He or she 
would be in inevitable conflict with domi- 
nant prejudices, or the political situation, or 
the private passions of family or class, or the 
ideas of the time and people. It is this 
idca of conflict in ideas which gives me 
my clue to a 
narrative, and 
when once I 
have worked 
out that I find 
the rcst easy, 
and begin my 
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tem porary 
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From the MS. of Mr. John Galsworthy's new novel, 
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short stories. I agree. No short story ought 
to be more than four thousand words in 
length. I find that I want nine or ten 
thousand before I begin to feel that my tale 
is told, and I only end there because there 
is a limit to the patience of readers and the 
space of editors. My novels are continua- 
tions of my attempts to write short stories. 
There is no reason why they should ever end 
—some people would say there is no reason 
why they should ever begin—except that 
I should die of nicotine poisoning unless I 
finished after a hundred and fifty thousand 
words. For I cannot work without smoking 
cigarettes. 





MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


ERHAPS 

I can say 

that the 
main drifts of 
character and 
plot come to 
me spasmodi- 
cally at odd 
moments in 
the silent 


watches. As 
to detail, it 
washes up 
from, I sup- 


pose, the sub- 
conscious into 
the conscious 
and blank 
mind of one 
sitting solitary and diligent in a chair. I 
never make scenarios, I do not write with a 
stylo, and I do not dictate. 
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MR. THOMAS BURKE. 








AM not conscious of having any method 

of work. I do not look for scenes or 

characters or ideas. They come un- 
sought, from the accumulated memories of 
years, and they arrange themselves without 
any help from me. I hate desk work, and 
do very little 
of it, except 
the typewrit- 
ing of the final 
version. 

I have heard 
of men who sat 


pad of paper 
and wrote a 
story or an 
essay or a 
chapter 
straight away, 





line by line, 
from the first 
sentence to 
the last; but 


Iloppé. 


MR. THOMAS BURKE. 


I have never 
been able to 
work like this. 
I write wherever I happen to be, when the 
idea comes, sometimes on the staircase, some- 
times in the bathroom ; and I write on any 
scraps of paper available, and put it into 
form on the typewriter. 











MISS I. A. R. WYLLIE. 





Tis very difficult to say how my ideas come. 
The best come in a flash from nowhere— 
or, perhaps, from something in conversa- 

tion—and lie 
tucked away in 
a kind of men- 
tal incubator 
until they 
hatch out in a 
complete state. 
Very rarely an 
idea is given 
me, and even 
then: it is 
scarcely recog- 
nizable by the 





time I have 
made it my 
own. Most of 


my stories are 
concerned with 
some conflict 
or problem, so 
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down with a’ 


Write Their Books 


that I make my story first, as it were, and 
then create characters to get the situation. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that as conflicts 
and problems are very often the result oí 
certain characters, I do not always begin 
with the plot. What I mean to convey is 
that my main interest is with the "conflicts 
that aris? in life. As to the actual writing, 
I write in longhand and have a horror both 
of typewriters and dictation. For one 
thing, I write very slowly, and for another, 
I have a real love for the feel of good paper 
and a smooth-running pen. 


a 


MR. RAFAEL SABATINI. 














FIND a certain diffculty in answering 

your main question on how I do my 

work, because, to be perfectly frank, I 
don’t know. I am conscious of no law 
governing my work, and still less of any 
formula by which it is performed. 

The assembling of ideas is with me at 
least as much the result of chance as of any 
deliberate design. Nor does the process by 
any means always follow the same course. 
Sometimes I begin by conceiving a situation, 
sometimes a single character, and some- 
times I am attracted by a particular back- 
ground. 

Given any of these starting-points, the 
rest is comparatively easy. In one instance 
I began by fastening upon a title, “ Scara- 
mouche," and almost simultaneously came 
the phrase descriptive of the character: 
“ He was born with the gift of laughter and 
a sense that the world was mad." That 
supplied the opening line and the kevnote of 
the book. With so much in hand, the setting 
readily suggested itself. How the actual 
story came I do not know. But the seed 
and the soil were found, and the rest fol- 
lowed somehow. I do not suppose I could 
be more definite about the genesis of any 
other book of mine. 

But it must not be understood from this 
that I find the writing of books an easy 
task, which has a way of accomplishing 
itself. Itisnot. Usually I work very hard 
indeed, carrying my preliminary researches 
into all manner of bypaths and accumu- 
lating perhaps ten times more knowledge of 
the epoch I am treating than I ever need to 
display in the course of my narrative. 
Commonly I destroy a great deal of what 
I write. I do this whenever I feel that 
the attack is wrong, or discover that a 
better attack will be possible. But 1 
make few alterations in what I actually 
write. 

I am utterly incapable of dictating. 
That is, and always would be, a barrier to 
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A . Symposium of 


the complete 
absorption and 
concentration 
at which I aim, 
and which I 
find it possible 
to reach only 
by actual writ- 
ing. In fact, 
I am one of 
those possibly 
unfortunate 
persons who 
communicate 
their ideas 
only at the 
point of the 


pen. 
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like a freshly-raked flower-bed—closes his 
eyes, and waits, until presently a new idea 
comes pushing its way up to the surface 
like a mushroom ? 

I defy him to make any such statement, 
because ideas do not come into existence 
through spontaneous conception. They are 
engendered by contact with some outside 
agency, some casual incident in one's own 
daily life, some idle remark let fall in 
the course of a conversation, some episode 
witnessed in the street, an odd paragraph in 
a newspaper, or a chance encounter with 
some individual of whom you suddenly say 
to yourself, “ I wonder how that man would 
act in such and such a situation?" The idea 
thus engendered is sometimes a very tiny 
one, the merest germ ; but it sets you going. 
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From the story of the Fall of Clarendon in Mr. Rafael Sabatini's “ Historical Nights’ 
Entertainments.” 





“IAN HAY" 
(Major J. H. Beith). 





WRITE with .great difficulty, and 

increasing years do not seem to make 

me any more facile. I do not suppose I 
have ever published a sentence just as it 
was originally written ; most of them were 
not even grammatical to begin with. It is 
only by constant pruning and elimination 
that I can get any results at all. 

As for the plot—the imaginative part of 
the work—I have always held that there 
is no such thing as literary imagination. 
You simply can’t produce something from 
nothing. Can any author lay his hand on 
his heart and declare that when he wants 
to write a story he simply sits down, makes 
his mind nice and smooth and blank— 


» Google 


Sometimes it disappears entirely as the 
story progresses. Still, without it you could 
never have 
started at all. 
Therefore 
literary imagi- 
nation seems 
to me to be 
summed up 
in the word 
Observation. 
When you 
say that an 
author has an 
original mind 
ora great fund 
of imagination, 
all you really 
mean is that he 
has the gift 
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of recognizing an idea the moment he sees 
it and making the utmost of its possibilities. 
I can turn to most of my published works 
and put my finger on some obscure little 
episode and say: '' That really happened, 
and it started this story.” | 
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MR. EDGAR JEPSON. 


NEVER sit down to think of a short 

story ; if they do not come of them- 

selves, they do not come to me at all. 
They come from all kinds of things: from 
an experience, an incident, a person seen, 
a character imagined, from a casual remark, 
an interesting object. One of the best short 
stories I have written of recent years—at 
least I had letters praising it from places 
hundreds and thousands of miles apart— 
was suggested by a girl's face under a red 
hat at a lecture I was delivering. 

The short story that comes out of my own 
experience does not seem to come till years 
after that experience—'' emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity,” I suppose. If I 
think of an out-of-the-way character, he 
or she will often prove a mine of short 
stories. lt comes of my being interested 
only in what Henley called ' companicns 
of the will," persons, that is, who are 
significant manifestations of the Life Force, 
and not in rotters. Round such persons, 
young or old, male or female, incidents, 
mostly adventurous, naturally gather. 

Also other short-story writers have 
quite unknowingly given me short stories. 
One of them, just back from the war, said 
to me: "I 
often feel that 
I should like to 
have a meal in 
comfort on the 
floor.’’ He 
could never 
have seen a 
short story in 
the desire; I 
could. Another 
said to me: 
“I’ve just 
been talking to 
a  millionaire, 
and he was 
complaining 
that he could 
never get a 
decent steak 
in his own house," He could never have 
seen a short story in the complaint; I 
could. But then I write a different kind of 
short story. Lately 1 have been writing 
short stories about some of my Oriental 
objects of art, a Japanese sword-guard, 
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pieces of jade. They seem to stir my 
fancy ; and adventures gather round them 

I never work out the plot of a short story 
before beginning to write it. I begin it and 
let it build itself up. It seems the best 
way of writing the kind of short story l 
write. But then I do not start on the story 
directly the idea comes to me ; I let it simmer. 
Perhaps if I did work out the plot I should 
write them more quickly. 

It usually takes me from a fortnight to 
three weeks to write a short story, and as 
a rule I dictate them. My novels, also, 
are mostly dictated. It does not make 
my hand ache. 











MISS MARJORIE BOWEN. 


SELDOM, if 

ever, know 

definitely 
how a main 
theme will 
evolve itself. 
After it , has 
been roughly 
composed the 
characters are 
visualized, and 
the actions of 
these charac- 
ters invariably 





create minor 

themes in 

themselves, ~~ 

h Hoppe. 

Then colour, MISS MARJORIE BOWEN. 


atmosphere, 

etc., are applied to emphasize or diminish 
the character, the theme, or the incident, 
according to their proportions or types: 

Every word I have ever published has 
been written with my own hand, and an 
ordinary pen, on ordinary ruled foolscap. 
I am rarely at a loss for a new idea, and 
my work flows easily, once the story has 
commenced, until it is ended. I can always 
throw myself, as it were, into any situation 
or period that I happen to be engaged upon. 

] work on an average three to four hours 
a day, and I am little affected by annoyances 
and irritations around me. This may be 
due to application and to a certain power 
for existing in riy characters and places, 
without much feeling as to my surroundings 
at the moment. 

I dislike intensely to re-read my MSS. 
or to have them read to me. During the 
writing of a novel I exist, to the finish, with 
the characters and actions, spiritually per- 
haps. After its completion I feel a slight 
depression, as if I have left real people with 
whom I have been living. 
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MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


HE conception of and preliminary 

work on a book are likely to be different 

every time, and it would be idle in a 
short space to discuss that side of the 
business. 

The actual process of writing varies 
according to the pressure under which I. 
am doing my 
work, but it 
usually takes 
me many 
hours to pro- 
duce compara- 
tively few 
words, When 
l am working 
hard, which is 
for eleven 
months of the 
year, I like to 
get into my 
chair as soon 
after five 
o’clock in the 
afternoon as 
possible, for, 
suffering as I 
do from scia- 
tica, I can only 
work in one of 
those invalid 
chairs the 
perfect type of which, for a writer, has not 
yet been invented. The gramophone 
plays the whole time, and at eight 

o'clock I have 

dinner alone ; 
at nine I get 
back into my 
chair, and the 
gramophone 
plays till 
eleven. From 
eleven till 
half-past one 
the  pianola 

plays, and I 

go to bed 

about two, 
< thankful in- 

deed if I 

have pro- 

duced fifteen 
hundred 
words. 

I usually read for another hour in bed, 
preferably a murder trial or a book of 
voyages. I sleep till about midday, eat no 
lunch, and take scarcely any exercise, for I 
have found that the less exercise I take 
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when I am working the better I am, and for 
me the perfect form of exercise is ferreting 
and shooting rabbits. But when I am work- 
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ing really-hard, which is, roughly, when I 
reach the second halfof every book I write, 
I do not interrupt my evening with dinner, 
and do not stop working until four or five 
o'clock, or even six and seven in the morn- 
ing. Then Ieat alot of bread and cheese, 
drink plenty of beer, and perhaps walk round 





A passage from Mr. Compton Mackenzie's novel, “ The Heavenly Ladder." 


the island* if the sun is shining, after which 
I sleep till two or three in the afternoon. 

I have tried dictating to relieve the strain 
of sitting so long in a chair, or when I have 
been ill in bed, which in the years iust after 
the war was unfortunately very often ; but 
I found that it made my writing glib and 
rhetorical, so I gave it up. I envy the 
exquisite complicacy of Henry James's” 
dictated style and the equally exquisite 
simplicity of Mr. George Moore's, both of 
which were achieved by dictation. 

When I once get into the rhythm of hard 
work, I have produced about three thousand 
words in twelve hours, and in the case of 
"'The Heavenly Ladder" I produced as 
much nightly for a month at a stretch. One 
of my chief difficulties is to hammer the 
Latinity out of my style. I wrote tolerable 
Latin prose long before I could write any- 
thing at all like English, and even to this day 
as soon as I take up a pen the first form of 
every sentence of narrative is Latin. Merci- 
fully I can write dialogue as fast as many 
people can speak it, and dislogue is the 
swing on which I pick up what I lose on 
the roundabout of narrative. 

* Jethou—one of the Channel Islands. 
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In the mirror Sid Smith happened to | 
see Nora making an impudent face at | 
the nape of his neck. 
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BEN “the great Sid 
Smith came down 
from his dressing-room into the 


wings of the stage of the Victoria 
Empire (usually pronounced by its patrons as 
though it was written '' Victoria Rempire’’), 
Miss Nella Nora, his " lead," and the two 
young men wio completed the cast of Sid's 
sketch, '" House to Let," were already wait- 
ing. The stage-manager, absorbed in the sole 
idea of flying time, was also waiting, with 
his eye on the clock. The orchestra was 
getting towards the end of the '' Selection ” 
which divided the performance into two 


halves. Sid's sketch always 
came next after the ''Selec- 
tion," because the'' Selection "' 
gave the stage hands fair opportunity to 
“set ” the stage for the sketch ; the Victoria 
Empire, though a large and prosperous 
music-hall, engaging some first-rate talent, 
did not possess one of those whirring, revolv- 
ing stages which enable a scene to be set 
at the back while another one is being used 
at the front. 

Sid Smith casually glanced at his wig 
in the long mirror hung for the use of artistes 
by the side of the assistant stage-manager's 
little lair, and he happened to see, in addition 
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"to his wig, Miss Nella Nora makirg an 
impudent face at the nape of his neck, and 
then giving a pert smile to the two young 
men as if saying to them :— 

“ Look what J think of the old codger ! ” 

Now to understand the full enormity of 
Nella's gesture it is necessary to grasp 
the high importance of Sid Smith in the 
ranks of his profession. For fifteen years 
at least Sid had toured the provinces as a 
music-hall comedian, had had a certain 
success, and had rarely been out of an 
engagement ; but he had never reached the 
top-line of a bill. Then one night in an 
emergency he had been whisked oft to the 
Alhambra from the Holloway Palace (which 
theatre, though only a few miles distant from 
the Alhambra, is morally as far away from 
it as John o’ Groat's) ; his appearance on the 
classic stage of Leicester Square had been 
heralded by the words “ Deputy Turn ” 
in the illuminated number-frame ; a quarter 
of an hour later, by exactly the same kind 
of performance as he had been doing for 
over a decade in provincial towns, he had 
torrentially brought the- house down, and 
was deranging the whole remainder of the 
programme by his extra encores. On the 
following day the '' Stone Palaces Circuit ” 
had agreed to cancel his contract and give 
him a new and immensely superior contract ; 
and in a fortnight he was a top-line star. 

Such are the hazards of life. Sid Smith 
was surely a common enough name; yet 
now it was differentiated from all the other 
million Smiths; and nobody asked * Who 
is Sid Smith ? " because everybody knew. 
At the Victoria Empire Sid was receiving 
three hundred and fifty pounds a week for 
his sketch, which cost him much less than 
fifty pounds a week in salaries. His name 
and no other name burned on the facade 
of the theatre. | When patrons booked 
seats many of them would ask: “ What 
time does Sid Smith come on?” Sid Smith 
filled the house; he did not fill merely 
the ' second house ” of a night; he filled 
' the “first house," which began at six- 
fifteen. Even Sir Joshua, the managing 
director of the V. E. and of various other 
music-halls, treated Sid as an equal, and 
ordinary persons were proud to be seen 
in his society. Lastly, when his programme 
number shone in the number-frame, it 
was always greeted with applause—the 
audience apparently not being able to wait 
for the sight of the actual man on the stage 
to express its gratification. 

Considering that Nella Nora’s salary was 
ten pounds a week, that Sid could have got 
fifty other girls to play her part at the same 
salary, that she was a mere chit without 
experience and without marked talent, 
that Sid had the right to sack her at any 
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time on a fortnight’s notice, and that ina 
word she was nobody at all—considering 
these matters, the enormity of her ribald 
gesture could not easily have been exag- 
gerated. Sid Smith believed she fancied 
herself because: she happened to be the 
granddaughter of the Great Macdoodle, a 
super-star comedian of the music-halls in 
the 'eighties and "nineties, long since retired 
but not wholly forgotten ; he held the reason 
to be an inadequate one. 


II. | 

N the very famous sketch '' House to Let," 

Sid Smith played the part of a caretaker. 

The scene was the reception hall of a 
large tenantless house, with doors here and 
there all round, and a grand staircase lead- 
ing to the upper storeys. (The staircase, 
of course, curved away out of sight of the 
audience, and the persons who climbed it, 
when they also were out of sight of the 
audience, found themselves at the edge of 
The plot 
of the sketch was concerned with a young 
house-agent’s clerk and with a rich young 
couple on the eve of a clandestine marriage 
who dallied with the idea of taking the 
house and who incidentally used the house as 
a place of meeting. There was also a tele- 
phone. Why the landlord should have been 
fool enough to keep a working telephone 
in an empty house was not explained ; and 
anyhow it was not a real telephone ; it was 
only a stage telephone, put there so that Sil 
could be side-splitting into it. Sid’s tele- 
phonic conversations with the police, the 
fire-brigade, the house-agent's office, the 
doctor, the post-office, and the dairy shop 
made a large part of the success of the 
piece. Then there was the caretaker's maiden 
aunt, for whom he had a nephew's passion ; 
a strange creature who did not appear at 
all, but from whom he received letters of 
advice and to whom he wrote letters describ- 
ing the fearsome things that happened to 
him in the course of his calling as a care- 
taker. 

And in fact the things that did happen 
to him were of the most astonishing kind, 
and the deeds which he performed in order 
to cope with the dilemmas into which he 
fell were even more astonishing. He— 
that is, the caretaker— was a muddle-headed, 
untidv, dirty, rather besotted old man, very 
slow of speech, very slow in the uptake, verv 
ready to take tips—nay, bribes, and quite 
capable for his own private purposes of 
repelling all desirable prospective tenants. 
(Why, he argued with himself, should he 
help to let the house when the letting of 
it would deprive him of a job upon which 
he entirely depended for a livelihood ?) 
On the other hand, he could be fatherly 
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in an agreeable, benevolent way, and would 
continually offer sound worldly advice to 
all the young characters in the piece. 
Further, although muddle-headed, he had 
moments of startling insight and rapidity 
of thought and action; you thought you 
were deceiving his simplicity for your 
own ends, but you were not; indeed, in 
one of his moments of vision and decision 
he succeeded in locking up the three 
other characters in three cifferent rooms 
—a singular proceeding on the part of a 
humble, stupid caretaker! His snatches 
of letters to his well-loved, unseen aunt, 
and the snatches of letters received from 
her, convulsed the audience from gallcry 
down to fauteuils. And his every remark 
was so contrived by the author, and so 
uttered by the strange, rich, juicy genius of 
Sid Smith, as to draw laughter, and cataracts 
of laughter. If any of his lines failed to 
cause considerable amusement, those lines 
were cut and better lines substituted. 

Thus, despite his wicked, unscrupulous, 
dishonest, idiotic disposition, the caretaker 
was as deeply adored by the audience as 
the maiden aunt was deeply adored by 
the caretaker. And twice every night Sid 
Smith was called before the curtain again 
and again to bow to ovations which he had 
thoroughly deserved. 

It should be mentioned that none of the 
other characters had lines to raise laughter. 
If in practice it was found that they had, 
the lines were cut and dull lines substituted, 
or the players were instructed to say them 
in a different and duller manner. And why 
not? The show was Sid Smith's show; 
Sid Smith had all the talent; and the 
audience came and paid to see Sid Smith—- 
not a trio of mediocre nonentities. Sid 
would have preferred—and justifiably—to 
do a sketch in which figured one character 
only—himself ; but such a sketch was not to 
be had. He was therefore bound to employ 
other artistes: they were his necessary evil. 


III. 

S soon as he opened the front-door of the 
empty house for Nella Nora, the great 
Sid Smith perceived that she meant mis- 
chief. She followed him down the stage, but 
not far enough. “Come below me,” he mut- 
tered to her in the midst of their first bit of 
dialogue. By which he meant : “ Get nearer 
to the footlights than I am and turn to- 

wards me.” 

The audience of the Victoria Empire 
heard not the muttered order, nor did they 
reck of the complicated technique which 
goes to the making of a star’s success. It 
did not occur to them that the first rule 
in a music-hall star turn is that the star 
should always keep his expressive face in 
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full view of his admirers; nor did they 
ask themselves how he could possibly 
accomplish this if he had to talk to a partner 
who kept her face in full view of his adirirers. 
(Not her admirers—she had none!) In 
these painful circumstances the star is 
obliged either to talk at the audience, ignor- 
ing his partner, or to turn away from the 
audience so as to confront his partner. 
Nella Nora simply did not obey the muttered 
order. There she stuck, displaying her 
dark, chubby, pretty, simpering, extremelv 
youthful features to the audience ; and Sid 
Sn ith; being an artist, felt himself com- 
pelled to deprive the audience of his own 
features. Sid was furious. But he dared 
not show his fury ; he dared not even let his 
fury possess him, lest it might spoil hi: 
acting. He was helpless; he was at the 
mercy of the chit. He could do nothing 
whatever— short of walking right off the stage 
in dudgeon, or telling the assistant stage- 
manager to ring down the curtain. At 
rehearsals, and before and after shows, he 
was the boss and could enforce obedience : 
but with thecurtain up he was an actor with 
no more power than the meanest of his 
troupe. Thus as the sketch proceeded he 
had to continue being benevolent to the 
chit ; he had to hide all his anguish. 

However, when the telephone-bell rang 
he fairly let himself loose on the telephone, 
with a movement and a tone which brought 
a roar of joy from the house but no joy to 
his heart. The roar did not blind him to 
the fact that his performance was suffering. 
He thougbt that Nella Nora must have gone 
mad. Why else should she risk her liveli- 
hood by this inexcusable vagary ? 

N«lla Nora next broke the second rule 
in a music-hall star turn. She was delibe- 
rately ‘slow on her cues," by which is 
meant that she deliberately delayed her 
replies to the caretaker's remarks, holding 
up the action of the piece and generallv 
impairing effects. Her tendency had alwavs 
been in this direction. 

Sid Smith began to forget his own lines, 
and once the minx audibly prompted him! 

He still controlled himself, for his own 
sake, but with a most exhausting nervous 
effort, and he felt like a camel who sees 
the last straw being brought along. But at 
the end of the short scene, as he locked her 
in the little room on the O.P. side, he 
locked her in savagely, and in addition gavc 
her sotto voce, with masterly brevity, a 
goodish piece of his mind. The mischief 
was that she actually won applause on her 
exit, which was an outrage upon pro- 
fessional etiquette. She had not been 
engaged to win applause; she had been 
engaged to help the star to win applause. 

The next scene, with the two young men, 
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went better for Sid Smith. The two young 
men at any rate would never dare to play 
tricks on him; they probably had voung 
wives to support, or chocolates and flowers 
to pay for; also they had sense, and a 
sense of decency too. The surcease was 
short. On her second entrance Nella Nora 
made clear her intention to break the third 
rule in a music-hall star turn. She simply 
would not stand stock-still and utterly 
expressionless while Sid Smith talked. 
Obviously every underling who attempts to 
act while the star talks distracts the 
attention of the audience from the star. 
Nella Nora improvised “business” of her own 
during Sid’s wonderful back-chat—or perhaps 
she did not improvise it, perhaps she had 
carefully thought it all out beforehand ! 
She actually got laughs; the audience 
actually laughed at her when it ought to 
have been laughing at Sid Smith! Sid 
swallowed the medicine as best he could, 
and he swallowed it nobly, because he was 
a man of vast experience ; but if somebody 
had called out '' Fire! ” and so brought the 
safety curtain down and the show to an 
end he would have been rather pleased ; 
and it is doubtful whether he would have 
been very annoyed to see Nella Nora a bit 
singed by the flames. . 

Well, he would dismiss her that very 
night! He would give her a fortnight’s 
salary on the spot and send her packing. 
No, he could not quite do that, because he 
had no other pretty young woman trained 
and rehearsed to take her place. | 

Why was she trying to ruin him and to 
ruin herself? What was her grievance 
against him ? He admitted that he had been 
rather severe with her on the previous 
night, had employed in his observations to 
her a vocabulary perhaps too free and 
varied. But if chits were to begin to resent 
plain speaking and expressive English from 
stars of the largest magnitude there was 
an end to discipline on the music-hall stage 
—indeed, there was an end to the British 
Empire and to the world itself ! 

When the curtain fell Sid fancied that 
the applause was less voluminous and 
frenetic than usual; but quite possibly the 
diminution existed only in Sid's deranged 
fancy. His worst trial came then; for it 
was etiquette that he should hand his 
leading lady before the curtain. A deso- 
lating ordeal!  Involuntarily he crushed 
her frail little hand in his, crushed it with 
ferocity. She did not blench nor flinch. 
She just smiled and bowed—to the audience 
and to him—with an amazing impish sweet- 
ness. 

“Now!” he said to himself, rolling up 
the shirt-sleeves of his soul for a fighting 
display as he followed her off the stage 
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amid the hands who were "striking the 
set'" and amid the acrobats who were 
waiting in the wings for their turn. 

" Not very good to-night, Mr. Smith," 
said the assistant stage-manager to him. 

" What the Hades do you mean?” Sid 
demanded, ferociously. 

“ Thirty-one minutes,” said the assistant 
stage-manager, who judged every turn by 
its length. 

The official allotted time for '' House to 
Let" was twenty-nine minutes. Two 
minutes lost, and the A.S.M. knew well that 
he would never get them back! 


" Here, you! Miss Springfield ! " said Sid 
Smith. (Springfield was Nella Nora's name 


in the archives of the Registrar of Births.) 
She turned and faced him, still smiling, but 
rubbing her crushed hand. 

“Getting your lines out of you's like 
drawing teeth out of a cow, that's what it’s 
like!’’ said Sid, glaring at her. "And I 
told you the same last night.” 

“ Yes, you did," answered Nella, with an 
astounding pertness. ‘‘And if you tell it 
me again to-morrow night I’m finished with 
you, Mr. Smith, and at once, and so I don't 
mind telling you.”’ 

She ran away, and he could say no 
more. 

She had finished with him. She was 
threatening to get rid of Aim. Ah! She 
had youth, her prettiness, her charm ; and 
she was trading on them. That was it! 
Sid Smith was very unhappy, chiefly because 
he did not know what to do. Fortunately 
the acrobats were Italian and did not 
understand English. 


IV. 

BOUT a week after the events above 
described Sid Smith stood one after- 
noon in fashionable Lowndes Street, 

staring at’ a large house which bore a 
notice-board to the effect that it was to 
let, and in Sid Smith’s pocket was an 
order to view the house, which had five 
storeys and was very fine to the sight. 
Also in Sid’s pocket was a new contract 
with Sir Joshua for four years at the rate 
of four hundred pounds a week— instead of 
three hundred and fifty. 

Sid’s income was still rising, and, of course, 
his prestige was rising too. He was rich, 
and he was steadily getting richer. His 
wife, a stout lady of bourgeois tastes, had 
had the idea of moving from Clapham to 
the West-end; the idea pleased Sid. He 
had looked about, and the particulars of 
the house in Lowndes Street had taken his 
fancy. Nay, more, they had intoxicated 
him; so much so that he had more than 
once mentioned the enterprise, and at least 
once shown the particulars of the house, to 
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admiring acquaintances and fellow-per- 
formers within the Victoria Empire and 
elsewhere; and on the previous evening 
he had told Sir Joshua himself and one of 
the young men in his sketch that the 
following afternoon was to be consecrated 
to an inspection of the property, which was 
variously set forth in the particulars as a 
“ noble mansion,” a ‘‘ town house," and “a 
gentleman's residence.” 
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ND now at last, having crossed the street, 
he wason thethreshold. Beingan artist 
by temperament, his imagination moved 

very quickly and grandiosely, and already 
the house was his and a powerful and 
luxurious motor-car stood throbbing at the 
kerb and he was coming down the front 
steps with his dresser behind him and a 
respectful chauffeur holding open the door 
of the car, and a few watchers saying to 
themselves, ‘‘ Here’s the great Sid Smith 
going out to do his night's work." The front 
steps were of marble, broad and massive. 
He looked up and saw storey lifting above 
storey into the skies. He contrasted this 
magnificent abode with his mother's grubby 
little house in Slip Street, Salford, where 
he was born, and, justifiably proud, he 
decided that the world was good and life 
worth living, and that virtue and industry 
and genius were much less than their own 
reward. 

Withal he felt a little nervous, for he knew 
that a viscount lived next door. He thought 
it was queer that he, the great Sid Smith, 
the idol of populations, should feel nervous, 
but feel nervous he did. 

Then he perceived, on a card hung 
crookedly in the dirty but immense dining- 
room window, the words '' Caretaker Within.’’ 
He smiled, with pleasant anticipation. He 
had been interpreting the róle of a caretaker 
of a large house for many months; but he 
had never to his knowledge actually seen a 
caretaker; he knew absolutely nothing 
about caretakers, never before having in- 
spected a house important enough to need 
the services of a caretaker. He had created 
his character of a caretaker entirely out of 
his own head, basing it upon his notions of 
what a caretaker ought to be like; and 
nobody had ever questioned the substantial 
truth of his ideal portrait. It would cer- 
tainly be very interesting, amusing, and 
just possibly helpful to see what a real 
caretaker was in fact like. He rang the 
bell; after a considerable interval he rang 
again; the majestic front-door opened to 
his summons. 

'" Are you the caretaker ? ” asked Sid. 

" Yes.” 

It was an old man with whitish hair, a 
very wrinkled face, and small watery eyes ; 
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thin grey hands; somewhat baggv "n 
shabby and indistinct as to clothes ; a blue | 
kerchief round his neck and a red or 
sticking out of his pocket. He spoke with- 
out the formula of respect usually offere: 
to prospective tenants of important town 
mansions, but there was benevolence in hr 
full tone; also he spoke contemplatively, 
as though answering not Sid Smith but 
informing the whole universe. 

'" Got your order to view ? '" he added. 
He took the card from Sid and, without 
glancing at it, transferred it to his own 
pocket. “ We have to be very particular," 
said he. 

Being rather pleased with the old fellow, 
Sid Smith nodded amiably, if nonchalantly. 
sure of his power to impress and reassure 
real caretakers as he had a glimpse of himself 
in a large mirror on the wall of the vast 
entrance-hall. What signs of prosperity 
in that slightly portly figure! The pearl 
tie-pin alone. The vastness of the par- 
queted hall, however, was as much as he 
could stand up against; it was far larger 
than any room in his house at Clapham! 
The mouldings on the panels of the various 
visible doors were gilded. The staircase was 
terrific ! 

“ You know what happened to the man 
who was too particular ?'' observed Sid 
Smith, quizzically. 

“ I know what happened to the man as 
wasn't," the caretaker replied. ‘‘ Three 
Burglars came with a lorry 
and took off all the marble mantelpieces in 
the place! And the individual as came 
first to look round was wearing a pin on 
his chest with a pearl as big as a gooseberry. 
That’s how they does it. But not me thev 
couldn't do it on! Not me!" l 

Sid Smith felt a little uncomfortable, and 
the emptiness of the town residence gave 
him an uneasy sensation. 

“ Now this is the dining-room.” Open- 
ing the door to the right, the caretaker began 
to reel off the beauties of the house in the 
style of a museum guide. Then he suddenly 
stopped, while yet enumerating the advan- 
tages of the dining-room, and he looked Sid 


Smith up and down. 


" Excuse me, but aren't you the great 
Sid Smith ? ” 

“I am," Sid admitted, not deprecating 
the word '' great.” 

"Ithought you was. I thought you was. 
It struck me all of a heap." From his 
pocket he pulled the order to view, already 
a seriously damaged piece of cardboard, 
and examined it. “ Yes, that's right. 
You're Sid Smith right enough. I thought 


you was. I said to myself as I was speaking. 
I said: ' Either that’s Sid Smith or it’s the 
devil.’ ” 
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asked Sid. 


“Yes. Got your order to view? We have to be very particular. 


" Are you the caretaker > 
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'" Might be both,” said Sid, brightly. 

" Excuse me, sir, but I should like to 
shake your hand. No offence.” 

A weak grasp; and as the caretaker 
waggled Sid's hand he looked up naively into 
Sid’s face. Sid was highly pleased by this 
encounter with one of his million admirers ; 
it seemed to certify his position in the world, 
and he was glad that by so simple an act 
he could give such keen pleasure to a common 
mortal. 

'" Well, that’s done," muttered the care- 
taker, casuallv, and dropped Sid's hand as 
though he was letting something fall on the 
floor. 

Sid began to think that he might have 
something to learn about real caretakers ; 
they appeared to be more subtle and more 
mysterious than he had supposed. 


UT it was on the first floor, in the huge 
imposing double drawing-room, that 
the caretaker revealed himself fully as 

a true character. Sid Smith had never seen 
such a spacious apartment in a private house. 
He tried to imagine himself giving a Sunday 
night partv in it ; and he could not, or hardly. 
He feared that he would feel a self-conscious 
fool in it, and he was quite sure that his 
stolid wife would. 

" Aye!” said the real caretaker. 
may yer look scared ! "' 

" Scared! What do you mean, my good 
man?" 


“ Well 


'" Scared!" the caretaker repeated, grimly . 


“ Of course I know as you music- 
hall swells make pots o' money. But what 
l say is—what d'ye do with it? Do you 
saveit ? No! I've had my eye on you swells 
for many a year, and when yer retire from 
the grease-paint and footlights, how many 
of ye is there as don't have to have a benefit 
to kcep 'em out of the workhouse ? Only 
one as I can remember, and I've had my eye 
on yer. Only one. What does a man like 
vou want with a house like this? This 
house takes some kecping up, this house 
does. J.ease seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years, and in three years you might be flat 
on yer beam-ends.  Supposing yer had a 
stroke ! ” 

The great Sid Smith might have been 
flabbergasted had he been less great than 
he in fact was. He remained calm and 
massive. 

“ My friend," said he, pushing his hat to 
the back of his head, “ do you make any 
charge for these sermons ? ”’ 

"A silver collection at the door," the 
real caretaker replied. 

(" Not a bad line, that ! " Mr. Sid Smith 
reflected, wondering how he could best bring 
it into his sketch. '' Not at all a bad line.’’) 

" And should vou know how to slang a 
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butler?” the real caretaker continued. 
“ Why, a gent of your sort wouldn't dare t: 
wipe his nose in front of a butler. You tak- 
my advice, Mr. Smith, and don't tak- 
this here house, nor no house round abou: 
here. Bloomsbury’s more in your line. Bu: 
Lowndes Street—I don't think ! " 

'" You come out of an asylum, my man ? ` 
asked Sid Smith, assuming that he had t^ 
-do with a lunatic. ` 

“ Not lately," said the caretaker. “ Bu: 
you ought to be in one if you’re set on this 
house. If you’re only wasting my time, that's 
all right. I’ve got lots of time. I've get 
all the time there is in the world. Like to 
see the second floor? ” 

Sid Smith did not lack courage nor 
physical strength, and he was twenty years 
younger than the caretaker ; so he bravely 
asserted that he would see the second four. 
He saw the second, third, and fourth floors, 
and then saw them all again in the reverse 
order. Back in the echoing hall once more, 
the caretaker, who had been silent down 
eighty-nine stairs, remarked :— 

" Of course, yer'd have to put house 
telephones in on every floor. Never keer 
modern skivvies with all them floors unless 
ye have telephones to save 'em a-running 
up and a-running down. See what ] 
mean ? ” 

'" Yes, I see,” Sid agreed, blandly. ‘‘ What 
I don't see is how you keep your job as <? 
caretaker.” 

“ Oh, well," said the caretaker, '' don’ 
vou go and let worrying about that spoil 
yer show to-night, Mr. Smith." 

'" And the basement ? ” Sid suggested. 

'" Eh, I'm not forgetting the basement. 
You come down along o' me and mind the 
steps. They're dark, and they're hard or 
yer spine if yer slip." 

The basement seemed endless to Sid 
Smith, and full of marvels. The wine-cellar ' 
The strong-room for plate! The butler’: 
pantry! The butler's bedroom ! 

" And there's something here," said the 
caretaker, " as yer wouldn't find in another 
house in Lowndes Street, and that's a 
servants’ bathroom. When ver ring for 
yer butler and he doesn't come, ye'll know 
he's having his bath with verbena bath- 
salts.” 

The servants’ bathroom was a daylight- 
less cubicle beyond the scullery. The 
geyser was in the scullery, and in the dividing 
wall was a little hole with a shutter like a 
theatre gallery ticket-office, through which 
the occupant of the bathroom, by means of 
his bare arm, could manipulate the geyser 
in the scullery : an ingenious arrangement. 

'" A bit dark here," said Sid Smith in 
the bathroom. 

“ Yes, and it'll get darker soon,” said the 
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“So you're the man as libels and slanders us caretakers!” He grinned fiercely at Sid. 
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caretaker, slamming the door and locking it 
from the outside. 

“ Here!” cried Sid Smith, who was a 
prisoner. 

" Here and there! " retorted the care- 
taker, and his face showed itself to Sid on 
the scullery side of the little aperture. '' So 
you're the man as libels and slanders us 
caretakers!" He grinned fiercely at Sid. 
'" I’ve seen yer sketch all right. I know all 
about it. We pinch things, we caretakers, 
do us? We bully young women, do us? 
We blackmail people, do us ? We accept of 
bribes, do us ? We lock people up in rooms, 
do us, and take money to let ’em out again, 
do us? All that’s in your sketch. Here, 
caretaking’s my trade, and as honest as 
-many and more honest than most ; and yer 
make yer blooming living by holding 
us up to shame and scorn twice every night. 
What d'yer think ye are? A man? Yes, 
and speaking of locking people up in rooms, 
well, us do lock people up in rooms—bath- 
rooms as it happens. And so now ve 
know it!" 

The real caretaker walked deliberately 
away, and Sid could hear his heavy, slow 
footsteps resounding through the kitchen 
and the passages. | 

" Here! " cried Sid again. 

No answer. Not a sound ! 

An impossible situation! The victim of it 
was obliged to admit that in his skctch 
he had drawn a much truer character of a 
caretaker than he suspected. In fact, the 
reality surpassed his wildest notions of it. 

He struck a match and peered at his 
watch. In half an hour he would be due at 
the Victoria Empire. At this point he lost 
his head and began to thump and kick. 
But in and out of his resentful fury ran the 
tinv thought that there might be some 
justice in the caretakcr’s complaint. He 
had traduced the great race of caretakers ! 
And herein was the explanation of the queer, 
dangerous old man's supposed madrcss. 
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V. 

GWEVER, therein was not the cxplana- 
tion of the queer, dangerous old man's 
supposed madness. For after what 

seemed to be an interminable interval, 
during which Sid had burnt his last match 
ia consulting his watch, and was obliged to 
hold it at arm's length through the aper- 
ture to take advantage of the scullery light, 
the caretaker returned, and, having snatched 
the watch and chain out of Sid's startled 
hand, uttered these memorable words :— 
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"And there's one more thing, mister 
You've insulted my granddaughter.’’ 

'" Insulted. your granddaughter ! I've 
never set eyes on her." 

'" Yes, you have. A nice remark to pa^ 
to a respectable young woman- —telling he 
that getting her lines out of her 's like 
drawing teeth out of a cow! And on tope 
that yer give her notice! ” 

Sid Smith caught his breath as a blindir: 
illumination came upon him. 

"Are—are—are you the 
doodle ? ” 

For answer the caretaker (who was not 
a real caretaker after all) pulled off a wig. 

“ Here. Take your watch, Mr. Smith,’ 
said he, in a new, dignified voice, ceasing t 
act. 

'“ This is a have! " exclaimed Sid. 

“ You may call it that.” 

“ I shall put the law on you—shutting me 
up like this ! ” 

“ If I were you, I shouldn't, Mr. Smith. 
Because if you do it will all come out what 
I did it for, and everybody'll know that vou 
bully young women, and what sort of 
language you use to them. You wouldnt 
care for that. And here is my grand- 
daughter come to see why you're staying 
here so late. It seems you told pretty well 
everybody where you were going to-day!” 

Nella Nora had followed her ancestor 
into the scullery. She positively exuded 
pertness. 

“ Do let him out, grandad ! " she laughed. 
“ He'll be late." 

" Well, I will, to please you, my dear. 
and so that the public sha'n't be dis- 
appointed. It’s the public I always think of 
first. But he must apologize. See how 
nice and kind and forgiving she is!” he 
added to Sid Smith. "And you'll with- 
draw the notice you gave her, won't you : 
I'm sure you will.” 

Behind Nella there appeared a very fat, 
slatternly woman, the real caretaker this 
time. The old comedian gave her a ten- 
shilling note. And Sid Smith, having been 
set free, gave her another ten-shilling nete. 
And then Sid Smith burst into laughter, 
long and free. 

" May I ask what you are laughing at, 
Mr. Smith ? ” 

“ Myself," replied Sil Smith, when he 
had recovered his composure. “And may 
I add one thing? You are the great 
Macdoodle—you've proved it.” 

They shook hands. Sid took Nella Nora 
swiftly off in a taxi to the Victoria Empire. 
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THE ONE-EYED MOOR 
EBRITTEN AUSTIN 


a TAKE it you don’t 
mind risking your life 
when necessary, Mr. 
Creighton ? " said Mr. Quayne, turn- 
ing to me with his sardonic smile. 

"My war-time counter-espionage work 
took me into some pretty tight corners, sir,” 
I replied, smiling back at him. After all, 
I had not joined the Q. Q. Agency .to fill 
up sheets of foolscap—and I confess I felt 
a thrill of gratification at the thought that 
Mr. Quayne was perhaps going to entrust 
me with a real job. 

“Good. Then get yourself a passport 
this afternoon—we'll give you a note that 
will speed things up—take the night-boat 
to Paris, catch the Sud-Express to-morrow 
morning, and get through to Tangier as soon 
as you can. At Tangier you will find a 
man called Davics» Put yourself under his 
orders. And take care of yourself. Your 
predecessor—Harwood, a good chap—has 
just been found with a knife-thrust through 
his back." 

I ignored the unpleasantly sticky end of 
my predecessor with a fine nonchalance I 
hoped was not lost on my employer. 

“ And how shall I find Davies, sir ? " 

Mr. Quayne smiled at me. 

“ I think you can trust him to find you," 
he said. ‘ We'll cable him that you are 
arriving to replace Harwood.” 


BOUT noon four days later, from the 
deck of the horrible, rolling little 
Spanish steamer from Algeciras (it was 

unfortunately not the day for the Bland 
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Line boat from Gibraltar) I 
gazed across the tumbling 
green-blue sea to the white, 
flat roofed houses of Tangier, rising in 
terraces to the picturesque fortifications of 
its citadel. 

Within an hour I was seated at an over- 
due lunch in the cool-shadowed dining-room 
of the hotel overlooking the water-front. It 
was not quite my first experience of Islamic 
lands—during the war my counter-espionage 
work had taken me to Egypt and Palestine 
—but this sudden plunge from European 
Algeciras into the Arabian-Night atmo- 
sphere of Tangier set me tingling with a 
thrill of romantic anticipation. What 
awaited me here ? I had no idea. My only 
instructions were to put myself under the 
orders of “a man called Davies "—and 
Davies would get in touch with me himself. 
It was therefore useless, and probably 
impolitic, to inquire after him from the 
hotel people. 

The majority of the visitors to the hotel 
had already finished their lunch. Apart from 
the new arrivals, only one couple, a man 
and woman, remained in the dining-room, 
sitting with smoke-curling cigarettes over 
their coffee. They were sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to evoke a second glance of interest. 
The man, youthfully middle-aged and 
decidedly handsome, with a shock of grey 
hair and a little grey goatee beard, had a 
touch of aristocracy about him that was 
not entirely due to the monocle screwed into 
his left eye. Arrestingly intelligent to the 
most casual glance, there was something 
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indefinable in his aspect that suggested the 
artist. Indefinably also, I had a sudden sense 
that somewhere and some time or other I 
had seen him before. But, try as I would, 
the exact memory of it—if indeed it was 
a memory and not a vague false rcsemblance 
to some chance acquaintance—eluded me. 

His companion was a perfection of 
cream-complexioned, | red-lipped, — black- 
haired, languorous-eyed Spanish beauty. 
Those eves were fixed on him, absorbed, as 
they talked, and her shoulders moved in 
the hint of a lithe sinuosity as though she 
craved instinctively to rub herself against 
him in a feline caress. A honeymoon couple ? 
If ever-a woman was in love, that woman 
was. He smiled at her, with eyes—it seemed 
to me—a little too fascinating for complete 
confidence in them. 

However, I had not come to Tangier to 
study honeymoon couples, and, in the in- 


terval until Davies should seek me out, I- 


thought I could not do better than make 
some acquaintance with the town. Accord- 
ingly, having finished my lunch, I decided 
to go for a walk. As I passed through the 
foyer of the hotel a sudden impulse sent me 
to the French lady in the reception. bureau 
to ask, on the pretext of a doubtful recog- 
nition, the name of the couple still in the 
dining-room. | 

“A Dutch artist —M. van Ryn—and his 
wife, monsieur," was the answer. “He is 
staying here some time, painting pictures of 
Tangier.” 

“ Merci, madame,” I said. 
been mistaken. l 
Ryn.” 

I certainly did not know any M. van Ryn, 
but as I walked up the stcep, narrow, cobble- 
paved strcet, dominated by the grcen-tiled 
minaret of the mosque brilliant against the 
blue sky, I could not get him out of my 
mind. Where had I seen him before ? 





“Then I have 
do not know M. van 


REACHED that slightly wider space called 

the Soko Chico, or ‘little market," and, 

fatigued by the furnace-like heat, I dropped 
into one of the outside chairs of a little 
café on the corner. Time enough to explore 
Tangier when the sun should have gone 
down a little. 1 sat there over a cup of 
coffee, watching the motley mob swirl 
around me as the ass-drivers forced a pas- 
sage through it with their incessant cries of 
“ Balek! Balek!” and pestered by an 
unending succession of gesticulating venders 
of carpets and long guns, alternating with 
a gruesome parade of those loathsome 
mendicants, mutely exhibiting their de- 
formities, which only the East can produce. 

Obstinately though I refused to see those 
beggars, one of them—a tall, bearded 
fellow in a tattered blue burnous, a dirty 
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red fez upon his head—somehow marac | 
to make me look up at his swarthy face. A> 
as I glanced at him I saw his finger-n. 
flick something on to my table. He dnit: 
on, pathetically, to the next potent: 
almsgiver, and with a mild curiosity | 
looked to see what he had thrown to me 
It was a tiny pellet of paper. As I picked :: 
up he glanced round at me, a glint of mear- 
ing swiftly transitory in his eyes. I unfold i 
the paper. It was a message—two wore: 
“ Follow, —Davies."' 

My adventure was beginning! Throwin: 
down a peseta in payment for my coffe 
I plunged once more into the throng, keepir. 
that dirty red fez just in sight as it move: 
slowly in front of me. I followed him, dis- 
creetly—since the hint at prudence wa: 
obvious—keeping my distance from him. H: 
threaded a bewildering labyrinth of desert: ! 
passage-ways, then suddenly turned int» 
a doorway, disappeared. Arriving at tha: 
doorway myself, I found myself.at the foc: 
of a steep, narrow staircase coming sheer t« 
the street, the treads of the stairs— scarcely 
broad enough for the foot—covered wit: 
arabesque-decorated tiles. My guide hai 
evidently ascended those stairs. Ther: 
was nothing for it but to follow. I did su. 
found myself in a shaded room whose fur- 
niture was limited to a coffee-stool and a 
tattered divan. That squalid beggar stoo: 
in the middle of it, awaiting me. To m: 
astonishment, he held out his hand. 

‘“ Creighton ? ” he said, in perfect English: 
“I'm Davics.” 

A few minutes later, having shared my 
pouch of English tobacco with-him, we were 
seated side by side on the divan—and he 
was giving me the outlines of thé busines: 
which had brought me to Tangier. 

' There's trouble—big trouble," he sai 
‘blowing up in French Morocco. You've 
heard of the Jebad, I suppose—the Holy 
War against the Infidel ? There are always 
mutterings of it in Islam, whether in 
Morocco or elsewhere. It always fails to 
come off—not because these charming p -op:e 
are averse to an orgy of tbhroat-s'itting: 
quite the contrary—but because none :f 
them has ever brains and grit enough to 
organize the thing properly and carry it 
through. They've never had a leader wlc 
can match himself against the European. 
But this time—unless all the indications are 
at fault--they've got a leader—something 
quite out of the ordinary." He,puffed at 
his pipe reflectively for a moment. 

“ Who is this leader ? ” I asked. 

'" I can tell you his name—and not much 
more about him,” he replied. ‘ He is called 
Sidi Mohammed Idrees—a ' saint,’ of course 
—no one could hope to lead a Jehad unless 
he were one of the fanatical hereditary 
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‘saints ' that swarm here in Morocco. And 
it is said that he has only one eye. But no 
European has ever seen him—to recognize 
him. On the other hand, there is news 
enough about him—fragmentary, of course, 
for no good Moslem would betray him. He 
seems to be ubiquitous. From every corner 
of Morocco have come whispers about him 
—haranguing the natives, working them up 
to frenzy, and then bidding them bide their 
time for the day is at hand—and organizing. 
That's where he's dangerous. The man can 
organize. There's proof enough of that. 
Almost every chieftain in Morocco is in the 

lot.” 
e And we're going into French Morocco 
to find him ? ” 

“ No. The French look after their own 
territory. But Tangier here is under an 
international régime, which makes it the 
happy hunting-ground of every political 
intriguer—the main business of the French 
and Spanish authorities is to thwart each 
other's activities. And somewhere or otber 
in this city our friend Sidi Mohammed Idrees 
is hidden while he completes his prepara- 
tions. So the French have very wisely put 
the job on to us—the Q. Q. Agency. AndI 
wish old Q. Q. himself were here. It’s a 
job big enough for him." 

“ And what am I to do ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, this little bust-up isn't going to 
be worked without munitions, and we have 
more than a suspicion that a gentleman 
staying at your hotel is handling that side 
of the business. That’s where you come in. 
] want you to watch him like a cat watches 
a mouse—and take care of yourself. You 
heard what happened to Harwood, I sup- 
pose? I found him lying dead outside my 
door. I've changed my address since then. 
But you had better not come here again. 
Give any messages to the waiter, Henri— 
he's a French secret Service man—in the café 
WwW here I found you.’ 

“ And this man in my hotel? " I queried. 
“ What does he call himself ? ” 

" He calls himself van Ryn, and gives 
himself out as a Dutch artist. If vou can 
find out who he really is, we should be 
glad." 

"Ive seen him in the hotel," I said. 
“ And I feel sure I've met him before 
somewhere—but where, I can't imagine.” 

“ Well, he's dangerous. You'l need all 


your wits to deal with him. Do you speak. 


Arabic, by the way ? " 

“A little—1 picked some up when I was 
on secret service in Egypt "and Palestine 
during the war,” I said. 

‘It isn't quite the same as they speak 
here, but you'll find it useful. I'm pretty 
good at it myself—in fact, I Ds here as an 
Arab from Algiers. Old Q.Q 2s the man— 
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he can get himself up like a true-born Mecr 
and rattle away Moghreb to them like a 
native. I believe he did a Richard Burtcn 
stunt to the sacred city of Mulai Idrees at 
Tarhon many years ago. If so, he’s the 
only foreigner who ever got there. Your 
strong suit is German, isn't it ? ” he added, 
with a smile. '' The office cabled me a sort 
of dossier about you, you know.” 

“ A second language," 1 admitted. “I 
went to school in Germany.” 

He nodded. 

“ You may find it useful in this business, ` 
he remarked. 

“Why?” I said, in surprise. 
don't mean to suggest )tU 

“ I suggest nothing. But if France were 
suddenly confronted by a Moroccan version 
of our Indian Mutiny, it is fairly obvious 
who would benefit most. However, that’s not 
our concern. We've got to find this one- 
eyed ‘saint,’ Sidi Mohammed Idrees, and 
abduct him if necessary—at any rate. 
silence him. And I’m pretty sure that Mr. 
van Ryn knows something about him. So 
do your best.” 


oc You 





HE fierce heat of the afternoon hau 
abated somewhat wken, an hour or sw 
later, I picked my way back through 

that labyrinth of narrow streets to the Little 
Soko. A little beyond it, as I went down to 
the picturesque old Portuguese gateway that 
framed a glimpse of the sea, I had a curious 
experience. The motor-coach from Tetuan 
had stopped at the foot of the road to the 
hotel, and two ladies were descending. The 
first was a portly old dame, voluminously 
wrapped in veils and tussore dust-coat, who 
hobbled—half-crippled— with the aid of an 
ebony walking-stick. The second, her com- 
panion, half turned her exceedinglv gocd- 
looking young face to me as she climbed out 
—and I thought my heart was going to stop 


in the sudden shock. Surely that was 
Veronica—Miss Satterthwaite! The next 
moment the illusion was dispelled. The 


young woman threw back her dust-veil, 
and I could see that her hair was the rich 
blonde of ripening corn. Miss Satter- 
thwaite's hair, of course, was dark almost 
to blackness—and besides, this young woman 
was laughing and chattering with a vivacity 
that was utterly at variance with Miss 
Satterthwaite's inscrutable calm. 

“Come along, momma !" she laughed, 
joyouslv, her accent distinctly American. 
" Isn't this just gorgeous ? I do hope it's a 
good hotel ! " 

Of course it was not Miss Satterthwaite ! 
Quite apart from the difference in the colour 
of her hair, and her totally dissimilar 
manner, how could it have been? I myself 
had only just arrived, having come by tke 
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quickest route—and I had left Miss Satter- 
thwaite in the Piccadilly Circus office. How 
could a woman arriving from Tetuan pos- 
sibly be she? It was absurd—absurd any 
way I thought of it. Yet that chance- 
caught resemblance disturbed me not a 
little as I followed them into the hotel. I 
had to make an effort of my will to shut my 
thoughts off from that dark, inscrutable girl 
in London. Mr. Quentin Quayne had not 
engaged me to make love to his employées. 
And the blank improbability of such in- 
timacy—the cold indifference, the utter 
absence of all emotion, in that beautiful face 
came up sharply before me—-made me jeer 
in bitter sarcasm at myself. 


TURNED into the Orientally-furnished 

lounge, and there, sitting alone over a 

newspaper, was Mr. van Ryn. And sud- 
denly, in that first glance at him, memory 
flooded up in me—name, circumstance, and 
place! The place, a certain room in London 
whence, during the war, detected spies not a 
few walked out to death on the morrow. 
The name, von Stürpp. The circumstance, an 
interrogation where I was but one of several 
onlookers. There had not been enough 
evidence to send that arrogant German to 
a firing-party, but ample to send him 
behind the barbed-wire of an internment 
camp. 

An idea flashed into my mind, startling 
me with its spontaneous audacity. In my 
pocket was a gold watch, and inside the 
case of that watch was an engraved number 
—a number that, shown by one German spy 
to another, would be instantly identified. 
That watch was a souvenir presented to me 
by a condemned German agent who was 
grateful for certain little courtesies. 


I walked up to the man, asked him. 


politely in French if he could tell me the 
exact time. As I did so, I took the watch 
from my pocket, jerked the case open, held 
it so that he could see the number. An 
expression of astonishment flitted across Lis 
face. His own watch was already in his 
kand for answer to my question. He sprang 
the case open, showed a number identical 
with my own. 

'" Wohl begegnet!” I smiled at him. 

“ Sie heissen?" he queried, not yct 
recovered from his surprise and instinctively, 
I could see, suspicious. I could feel that 
he regretted his own almost automatic 
act in showing me the number on his 
watch. 

" Schwarz." I named myself at random, 
sitting down on the divan beside him as I 
spoke. 

He frowned at me, his fingers playing 
with the monocle in his left eye. 

“ I thought you were English," he said 
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in German, dropping his voice to a cautious 
undertone. 

‘fT went to school in England," I replied, 
in the same manner. “My English appear- 
ance has been useful more than once." I 
smiled at him knowingly. 

“What are you doing here?" 
was authority in his subdued tone. 

'" You know Kaulbach ?" I said, using 
at random the name of an important member 
of the war-time German secret bureau. I 
had never met the man, but I had heard his 
name often enough. | 

'"* Ja—jawohl.” He stared at me. 

“ Do you know where he is now ? ” 

“ I should be glad to hear," he replied. 
I found myself fascinated by the glassy 
glare of the eye behind the monocle. I 
pulled myself together. 

" He is in Madrid," I invented, boldly. 
“I am working for him. He represents a 
big seller of war-time machine-guns." I 
met his eyes with significance in my 
own. "I have come here to do a little 
business." 

He stared at me again for a moment. 

“How many have you to sell ? ” 

" Two thousand at once—as many more 
as you want later.” 

'" Delivered ? "' 

" Where you wish, Herr von Stirpp.’’ 
It was a bold shot. Isaw the sharp flicker 
in his eyes. He paused for a moment's 
thought. 

“I should want documentary proof of 
your capacity to deliver before we discuss 
this further," he said, his face serious, his 
fingers playing with his little grey goatee 
beard. 

“I have none with me. I'm only an 
advance agent, but I will send to Madrid 
for all the proof you wish," I replied. 
Where was this glib mendacity going to lead 
me ? 

“Then we will talk when you can pro- 
duce it," he said, curtly, getting up from the 
divan. ‘In the meantime " He made 
a cabalistic sign with his fingers that I 
utterly failed to understand or to respond 
to, and walked out of the room. 

I sat considerably perplexed. On the 
one hand, I had established the fact that 
the Dutch artist van Ryn was really the 
German spy von Stürpp, and that he was 
prepared to negotiate with gun-runners. 
On the other hand, had I given myself away 
by my failure to answer his evident code 
signal ? What did that signal mean, any- 
way ? 

I went up to my room, wrote out a report 
of these circumstances, strolled down to 
the café in the Little Soko, and slipped my 
message into the ready hand of Henri, the 
waiter. My intermediary was prepared for 
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me, gave me a little sign of understand- 
ing as he came to take my order. 

Then I went back to the hotel and dinner. 

That evening, under a full moon, I sat 
and smoked a pipe of reflection on the ‘ter- 
race overlooking the bay and a corner of 
the town. Very romantic, my fair American 
volubly proclaimed it to be as she came out 
of the hotel with her mother (I had looked 
them up in the visitors' book— Mrs. Merrilees 
and Miss Olga Merrikes). They went to the 
parapet of the terrace and looked over. 
Presently the old lady, alleging letters to 
write, hobbled indoors. Miss Merrilees re- 
mained, leaning ovcr the parapet in dreamy 
contemplation of this dreamlike Oriental 
city. Once more, as I caught a glimpse of 
her profile, I could have sworn it was Miss 
Satterthwaite. I wondered if, by some curious 
chance, she were some Amerncan blood- 
relation, since it was physically impossible 
that it could be Miss Satterthwaite herself. 

Then I saw my monocled friend, elegant 
in a-dinner-jacket, strolling across to her. 
His wife was not with him. Miss Merrilees 
turned to him and, with the innocent un- 
conventionality of an American girl, asked 
him the name of a building tbat gleamed 
bright in the moonlight against the night 
sky. He told her, and in a few minutes 
they were conversing in a rapidly knit 
intimacy. I heard her laugh ring out 
repeatedly in frank amusement. My enig- 
matic friend was evidently making himself 
interesting—and fascinating, to judge from 
the way she looked at him. It gave me an 
unpleasant feeling. Such a man as von 
Stirpp—professionally a past-master in all 
the arts of fascination— was a dangerous 
acquaintance for a naively innocent and 
attractive girl such as Miss Merrilces so 
obviously was. Should I make an oppor- 
tunity to warn her against him? I re- 
assured myself with the probability that she 
would be gone in a day or two, before any 
damage could be done. And then, as my 
glance strayed round towards the hotel, I 
saw the Spanish woman standing in a 
shadow, watching—watching. The expres- 
sion on her face, lit by the moonlight as 
she peered it forward, gave me a shock. 
I saw her right hand slide stealthily down 
to her knec, as though feeling for some- 
thing—and then this incipient little drama 
was abruptly broken by Miss Mernilees 
bidding her new friend a smiling '' Good 
night" and walking back into the hotel. 
Instantly the Spanish woman had vanished 
in the shadow. 


HE cnsuing days were—so far as my 
profcssional activities were concerned— 

a record of exasperating blankness. As 
unobtrusively as I could I kept a sharp eye 
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upon von Stirpp—he did not speak to m: 
again, and passed me always as thous: 
we had never exchanged a word—and 
waited, with growing irritation, for tl: 
forged documents re machine-guns which 
Davies had promised that our Madrid offic: 
should procure for me: - 
Davies himself I had spoken to only twice 
in the whole week, and then in different 


. houses of that rabbit-warren of tiny streets 


whither an emissary of his, presenting hir- 
self to me suddenly on my walks, had led 
me. He communicated with me, as F with 


-him, by regular notes through the inter- 


mediary of the French waiter in thé café, 
and what he told me filled. me with- un- 
easiness. We were as far as ever from 
getting the slightest clue to the -where- 
abouts of that dangerous one-eyéd Moorish 
“saint,” Sidi Mohammed Idrees, but; accord- 
ing to Davies, sheikh after sheikh, carefully 


disguised, was arriving from the wild hinter- 


land and hiding himself in the city. The 
plot was evidently. coming to a head. How 
Davies (always in "Arab disguize himéelf) 
obtained his information, I did not know. 
I had a humiliating feeling that I' was 
useless and superfluous in a swarm of active 
agents at his command—a fifth whtel to the 
coach. 

As to von Stürpp, or van Ryn as he éalled 
himself, he did absolutely nothing ih"anv 
way suspicious, so far as I could see. True 
to his rőle of artist, he spent his time sketch- 
ing about the city—I found him placidly 
seated on a camp-stool before ‘His: canvas 
time after time as I wandered round ani 
round the labyrinth of narrow streets; not 
having moved since the previous! hoür or 
half-hour (I kept coming innocently "upon 
him at irregular intervals) when ï had last 
scen him. And what exasperated me most 
was that Miss Merrilees was nearly alwavs 
with him, sketching also—she and her mother 
were apparently making a long. stay in 
Tangier. Their intimacy was  obviouslv 
making rapid progress, blindly innocent 
though it certainly was’ on her -side. | 
could see that the man fascinated. her. 
On his side, he angled for her company— 
I overheard him more than once sug- 
gesting a picturesque spot to sketch on 
the morrow, and promising to conduct her 
to it. As for Mrs. Merrilees, fat and 
contented, she sat, with some absurd 
knitting in her hand, under a sun-umbrella 
on the terrace of the hotel during that 
part of the day when she was not invisible 
in her room. There also sat, gloomily 
brooding, an unread paper-back novel in 
her lap, Herr von Stürpp's beautiful 
Spanish wife. 

I judged it best to attempt no conversa- 
tion with the Señora, but one day I ventured 











As my glance strayed round, I saw the Spanish woman standing in a shadow, 
watching—watching. 
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—when we happened to be alone on the 
terrace—to whisper a remonstrance to old 
Mrs. Merrilees. She was a nasty-looking, 
coarse-featured old woman, her eyes hidden 
in blue spectacles, her face plastered with 
purplish white powder. She merely snapped 
at me. 

“I guess Olga is sure-enough able to look 
after herself," she said, in a harsh, un- 
feminine voice and a rauccus Middle-West 
accent. “ She tells me that Dutch artist- 
gentleman is giving her lessons in paint- 
ing that beat her home art-school out 
of sight. I think she's a lucky girl to 
find somcone that'll take that trouble 
over her." 

I jerked up my shoulders in despair and 
renounced the topic. As for Miss Merrilees 
herself, I never got a chance to speak to her. 
She was never out of the company of that 
handsome, elegantly-monocled scoundrel 
who smiled on her so fascinatingly ; she 
even made a tlird when von Stürpp sat 
with his wife on the terrace, and tried to 
speak to her in stumbling phrase-book 
Spanish, innocently obtuse to that lady's 
fierce glare and obstinate silence. 

]t was an interesting little comedy which 
infuriated me—and which, in the utter 
absence of any useful work on the job 
which had brought me to Tangier, filled my 
thoughts almost to obsession. As a secret 
agent I was a conspicuous failure. My un- 
fortunate predecessor, Mr. Harwcod, must 
have been far more dangerous to someone 
—J wondered what he had discovered and 
was going to tell Davies when he got that 
knife-thrust in his back—but I was left 
contemptuously alone. No one molested me, 
No one took the slightest notice of me as 
I wandered, in exasperated boredom, up 
and down every one of the little streets of 
Tangier. Von Stiirpp himself ignored my 
very existence. He would blankly look 
right through me, as though I were no more 
actual than a ghost. And all the time 
Davies's messages told me that the plot, 
the plot to which I could get no clue, was 
thickening fast. Something was going to 
happen in Tangier very soon—-and on that 
something depended the lives of thousands 
of men and women in the distant interior, 
depended perhaps once more a terrible war 
in Europe. If French Morocco should rise 
in revolt, then very scon once more the 
guns would be crashing death on the Franco- 
German frontier. If only "' Q. Q.” were 
here himself! I longed for Mr. Quentin 
Ouayneas Wellington longed for Blücher. 
This was a mystery that imperatively 
demanded all the power of his uncanny 


genius. Compared with him, even the 
efficient Davies was a child, and con- 
fessed 1t. 
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ND then so startling a thing happened 
that even in my reminiscence of it I finc 
myself disturbed in a ghost-memory cí 

the astonishment, the shattering emotion, tbe 
upheaval of my whole being that came with 
the event itself. I had gone to bed, after a 
dinner and an evening spent with Davies in 
one of his hiding-places in this city of 
hiding-places, when there came a tap at 
my door. I jumped out of my sleep and 
opened it. 

To my surprise, it was old Mrs. Merrilees 
who stood on the threshold. My surprise 
leaped up the scale when she spoke—not 
in Middle-West American, but in good 
British English and in a voice I recognized. 

“Can I come in a moment, Mr. Creigh- 
ton ? " said—Q. Q. himself! 

I stared at him in speechless amazemert 
as, grotesque in his woman's clothes now 
that he stood erect, he entered the room and 
closed the door carefully behind him. 

“ But," I stammered, when I had found 
my voice, " by what magic did you arrive 
here from Tetuan on the same day as I 
from London ? ” 

He smiled at me as he seated himself on 
my bed. 

'* There are such things as aeroplanes, Mr. 
Creighton," he replied. ‘‘ Important infor- 
mation came into the office after you had 
left. Veronica and I were at Tetuan while 
you were still in the train from Madrid.” 

“Veronica! Then it was Miss Satter- 
thwaite! " I exclaimed. I looked at him, 
utterly humiliated. ‘Mr. Quayne, I'm 
afraid you’ve found me a singularly useless 
secret agent." 

“ Not at all," he replied. “ You fulfilled 
the purpose for which I sent you here—you 
identified von Stürpp. That was highly 
important to us. As for espionage in this 
place, one must either be a native or look 
like a native to effect anything. I have 
kept you here merely in order to have an 
extra man to call on if the necessity arose.” 
He smiled at me again. *“ I think the 
necessity has arisen, Mr. Creighton. Not. 
only has this pretty plot we are investigat- 
ing come' to a head, but Veronica went out 
sketching at four o'clock with von Stürpp. 
It is now two a.m.—and she has not 
returned." 

" She has not returned ? " I felt myself 
turn sick in a sudden awful apprehension. 
"My God! What bas happened to her 
alone with that scoundrel? ” In the wild 
anguish of that moment (only then did I 
fully realize all that Miss Satterthwaite, 
with whom I had not exchanged one single 
intimate wcrd, meant to me) I forgot the 
respect due to my employer. “Surely, Mr. 
Quayne, a business such as this is utterly 
unfit to bring a lady on!" 
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He looked at me with a grimly amused 
shrewdness. 

" I see that Veronica. has made another 
conquest," he said.  " Don’t worry, Mr. 
Creighton—Miss Satterthwaite is well able 
to take care of herself.” 

I hated him in that moment. 

." But surely she can be of no use in this 
affair !’’ I cried, tormented with imagina- 
tions I dared not contemplate. 

“ On the contrary," he replied, quietly. 
“ Miss Satterthwaite was an essential factor 
in my strategy. Von Stürpp holds the key 
to all this business—of that I was con- 
vinced after you had left. He brings with 
him, on this extremely hazardous adventure, 
a beautiful lady—denoting a susceptibility 
to the eternal feminine which, I think you 
will agree, is a decidedly weak spot in his 
otherwise formidable character. It is up 
to us to profit by that weak spot—and I 
know no one more capable of doing so than 
Miss Satterthwaite. In fact, by hampering 
himself with an exceedingly jealous Spanish 
lady he gave us a double chance. And now 
we are going to use it. The Sefiora van Ryn 
is at the present moment pacing up and 
down the terrace outside, waiting, in no very 
amiable frame of mind, for the return of her 
husband. He will never return— of that I 
am certain. Let us go and apprise the lady 
of the fact, Mr. Creighton. Just put your 
clothes on, will you ? " 

I dressed myself, trembling in every limb, 
feverish with the most awful anxiety I have 
ever experienced in my life— Miss Satter- 
thwaite held by that unscrupulous arch-spy 
in this Oriental city !—and followed my 
emplover downstairs, through the hotel, and 
out on to the dark terrace. 


S Mr. Quayne had said, the Spanish 

woman was pacing up and down like 

a caged tigress. I could hear her 
muttering to herself. 

“You do the talking, Creighton," said 
O. Q. "I am stil Mrs. Merrilees, re- 
member.” 

I went up to the woman and addressed 
her in my best Spanish. 

"Señora van Ryn,” I said, 
waiting for your husband ? ” 

She flashed round on me. 

"Where is he?" she demanded, so 
fiercely that I shrank back involuntarily. 
" Where is the Americana ? ” 

Q. Q. whispered to me. 

“They have fled together." 
the words he prompted. 
see them again, Señora.” 

She uttered the cry of a maddened animal, 
swung round on the false Mrs. Merrilees, 
sprang at her like a wild cat. ''4A/ You 
helped them !—you helped them!" I 


'" you are 


I translated 
' You will never 
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jumped to interpose, held her back, while she 
fiercely gasped out a string of the vitupera- 
tive epithets with which the Spanish 
language is so well provided. ‘‘ You helped 
her to steal my husband ! ” 

‘“‘ Tell her that her marriage to him was as 
false as everything else about him—that he is 
a German spy, already married to a German 
—she does not know that, thinks he is the 
artist he pretended to be. Tell her I want 
her to help me to get back my daughter," 
said the hobbling Mrs. Merrilecs, feigning 
a lifelike agitation and distress. 

I translated—and I saw a thin glint of 
steel as the beautiful Spaniard convulsively 
clutched the shawl that was threatening to 
slip from her shoulders. I thought she was 
going to faint. With closed eyes she 
swayed on her feet, muttered between 
clenched tceth. 

“They shall die! They shall both die!" 

“Tell her we want to help her. Ask her 
if she can give us a hint of where her 
husband is." 

I translated. She opened her eycs at mc 
in so wild a glare that it almost frightened 
me for her sanity. 

“If I knew where he was, do you think 
I should be waiting here?" she cried— 
and this time the thin steel of her poniard 
came out in naked menace under the 
diamonded dark vault of stars, quivering 
for a breast in which to plunge itself. “ Ah, 
If I knew where he was ! " 

'"* Ask her if she will let us search his room. 
We may find a clue there." 

Once more I translated, and—suddenly 
and terribly calm—she looked round at us. 

'" You swear vengeance with me ? ” she 
said, in a changed voice that drew its breath 
through tight teeth. 

I laid my hand on hers, and swore it— 
whole-heartedly. We turned to Mr. Quayne, 
dodderingly feminine in a masterpicce of 
character-acting. 

“ And she also swears ? ” 

Mrs. Merrilces also swore, pledged herself 
in a quavering hand-grip. 

The beautiful Spaniard led us through the 
hotel, up to the suite of apartments— 
luxurious for Tangier—that Mr. van Ryn 
had occupied. We searched every nook 
and corner of those rooms thoroughly— 
'" Mrs. Merrilees " displaying a professional 
expertness that would have betrayed her 
masquerade to any but the passion-blinded 
eyes of the woman who followed us round, 
clutching that unsheathed poniard, and 
suggesting to us, in her fierce vindictivc- 
ness, one possible hiding-place for documents 
after another. We found absolutely nothing 
—not a scrap of paper that threw anv 
light upon the secret business of Herr von 
Stürpp. Once the Chief grunted with satis- 
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faction as from a drawer in a dressing-table 
he took out a monocle and some other 
. small object that I could not see before he 
shpped both into a pocket of his dress. 
Otherwise, we drew a complete blank. 
Herr von Stürpp, wherever he had gone, 
had been careful to leave behind him no 
indication either of his business or of his 
destination. 

Cross-questioned, his unfortunate Spanish 
" wife" could tell us absolutely nothing 
that was of use to us. She had married him 
five months previously in Seville. They had 
come to Tangier for their honeymoon. 
Frequently he had left her in the hotel while 
absent for a few days or even a week on 
sketching expeditions, but always he had 
told her the exact date of his intended return. 
Never had he—as now—gone off without a 
word. And since every peseta of his cash 
(she knew well where to look .for it) had 
gone with him, the inference that he had 
gone for good. was obvious. Dawn was 
already breaking when we relinquished our 
fruitless quest. 

“ But you will still help me ? " challenged 
the Sefiora, her dark eyes glowing fiercely 
upon us. “ You will still help me to find 
him? I will never rest till I meet him 
again!" And she clenched the dagger, with 
a vindictive show of the teeth in her white 
face that gave me a little shudder down my 
s pine. 

We promised and left her. Up in my 
room again, the Chief (still in the incon- 
gruous disguise of Mrs. Merrilees)sat thought- 
ful for a moment or two. 

“A part of our strategic scheme has 
broken down," he said. ‘ I counted on that 
Spanish woman really knowing something 
of von Stiirpp’s affairs. It is obvious that 
he has kept her completely in the dark. 
But, of course, it’s what might have been 
expected. Von Stürpp is too old a cam- 
paigner to trust any of his secrets to a woman. 
However,” he finished, rising from his chair, 
"he is only of secondary interest. Our 
main business is with Sidi Mohammed 
Idrees. Unl:ss I am much mistaken, he is 
rot only here in Tangier, but at the very 
crisis of his conspiracy. When we've dealt 
with him, we'll have another look at our 
friend von Stürpp." 

'" And Veronica—Miss Satterthwaite ? " 
I protested. “You surely do not propose 
to leave her in the hands of that scoundrel ? ” 

He smiled as he shook his head at me. 

“Not a minute longer than I can help, 
Mr. Creighton. But, believe me, Miss 
Satterthwaite has had some experience in 
taking care of herself. She will almost 
certainly find means to let us know where 
she is—and then I think we shall be on the 
track of great events." He laid a kindly 
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hand upon my shoulder. ‘‘ Turn into bed 
for another hour or two, my boy. You can 
do nothing now. But you are likely to be 
busy before you get another chance of sleep.” 
And with that he left me. 

I did not even attempt to sleep. 1 paced 
up and down my room until I could bear 
the confinement no longer, and then I went 
out of the hotel and wandered up and down, 
in and out, the labyrinthine streets of 
Tangier, deserted and strangely quiet in this 
crystal-bright hour after dawn. 


HE day that followed was terrible. 

Whether as himself or as Mrs. Merrilees, 

Mr. Quayne had totally disappeared 
from the hotel. I did not dare to make 
inquiries after him, lest I should accidentally 
spoil his plans. I could only return, fever- 
ishly, every half-hour or so, after a feverish 
perambulation of the streets, now full 
again with a swarming, clamorous African 
humanity, to the hotel in the hope that there 
might be a message for me. But there 
was never a word or a sign. The Sefiora— 
I would have spoken to her if I had seen her— 
was likewise invisible. Even Davies was not 
to be found, though I sent him message after 
message through the French waiter at the 
café. 

I was re-entering the hotel for the 
twentieth time that day—it was already late 
afternoon—when a villainous-looking Moor 
stopped me on the threshold, drew a scrap 
of paper from his burnous. I took it. At 


last! It was a message: ‘ Follow bearer.— 
Davies." 
I followed. We threaded a tortuous 


way through the narrow streets that were now 
so familiar to me, until at last my conductor 
plunged down a dark alley where I had 
never penetrated. He stopp2d before a 
horseshoe-arched portal, knocked at a door 
studded with heavy nails. The door opened. 
My guide motioned me to enter. 

I passed in—and instantly something was 
thrown over my head. I was flung to the 
ground, and I felt a firm grip on my wrists 
and ankles, while a heavy knee crushed in 
my chest. I choked for breath under the 
black sack which enveloped me. The next 
moment I felt my wrists and ankles being 
tightly lashed with cord, I was hoisted into 
the air like a bundle, and borne forward— 
upstairs, it seemed to me, for mv bearers 
(they had not uttered a word) stumb:ed 
several times. After a few minutes of this 
progression 1 was flung with a crash to the 
floor, the sack was plucked off mv head, 
and 1 found myself lying in a room dimlv 
lit by a small barred window. A couple 
of wild-looking Moors bent over me, bound 
a suffocating gag over my mouth. Then 
they went to the door. They shut it after 
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She sprang at Mrs. Merrilees like a wild cat. I held her back, while she fiercely 
gasped cut: “ You helped her to steal my husband!” 


Original from 
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them—1 noted how thick and heavy it was 
—and I was left alone. 

But not for long. A minute or two later 
the door opened again and a man entered. 
It was—elegant—cynically smil ng—playing, 
as he approached me, with the monocle in his 
left eye—von Stürpp! 

" Good afternoon, Mr. Creighton," he 
said, pleasantly, in perfect Engiish. “I'm 
afraid you are not very comfortab!e there ? ” 

I could only glare at him. 

'" Never mind," he added.  ''It will not 
be for long. In a little time you will be 
released from your earthly sufferings and 
pass into whatever purgatory it is that 
teaches clumsy spies to behave more cleverly 
in their next incarnation." He smi'ed at 
me. "'It may interest you to know, Mr. 
Creighton, that you are without exception 
the clumsiest novice that I have come upon 
in my experience. For a moment I admit 
you bluffed me—when you showed me 
that watch. But you gave yourself away 
immediately. You told me, for example, 
that Kaulbach was in Madrid— whereas I— 
l'm sure it will interest you to hear this— 
have the honour to own Kaulbach as one of 


my pseudonyms. And apparenty you had.. 
never in your life seen the pass-sign by which 


the initiates know one another." I writhed 
in my bonds as he continued to smile down 
upon me. ‘‘ You were quite harmless, of 
course—naturally, I had you watched, and 
I know that you have done absolutely 
nothing while you have been here. In the 
ordinary way I should not have bothered 
you to pay me this little visit—but since you 
own poor Hatzfeldt’s watch, and must 
have been at least accessory to his death to 
possess it, I’m afraid you’ll have to suffer, 
' bv the ancient and inexorable law of 
retaliation, for the premature decease of 
one of my best friends." He said all this 
in a tone of mocking persiflage which made 
me yearn to be free of my bonds and strike 
him in the face, but his last sentence sent 
a chill to my heart. There was no mistaking 
the vindictive, diabolical cruelty of the man 
who smiied at me while he played elegantly 
with his monocle. 1 was as good as dead. 
I could only hope that the death would be 
merciful and swift. 

He was about to continue his mockery of 
my helplessness when a native entered, 
touched him on the arm, spoke to him in 
low, rapid sentences that I could not catch. 
He turned to me again. 

“ [ m afraid I must leave you for a while, 
Mr. Creighton,” he said. “ Some important 
business summons me. But rest assured that 
I shall in due course return to attend to 
you." 

-~ | shuddered, impotently, at the sinister 
mockingly-pleasant smile which accom- 
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panied his words ; watched him as, with th: 
native, he went out of the room. 

I was left lying alone there for what 
seemed to me to be an eternity, while the light 
faded from the little barred window and the 
room gradually lapsed into complete black- 
ness. NO one came near me. I could not 
hear a sound. I might have been already in 
my grave. 


ND then, in that pitch-darkness, I hear: 
something. I listened, with a'l mv 
faculties at strain. It was—surely '— 

the door being opened with the minimum 
of noise, shut again. The next moment 
the white blaze of an electric torch, flash- 
ing into my eyes, dazzled me. I could 
not see who held it behind the glare. 
The torch approached, gleamed upward 
for a moment to a face. It was Mis 
Satterthwaite! Miss Satterthwaite, quiet. 
efficient-looking, incredibly normal, nodding 
at me in cool, unemotional reassurance 
Despite my joy at seeing her, I was over- 
whelmed with humiliation that she, whom 
I had day-dreamed of rescuing bv some 
act of picturesque gallantry, should instea:! 
have been the one to rescue me. For 
rescuer she was. I saw the flash of a knife— 
and in an instant or two my bonds dropped 
from me. I was free. 

I stood up, rubbing myself to get the 
numbness out of my limbs. 

“ And you ?” I whispered. 
prisoner too ? ” 

She had switched off the torch. Her 
whispered answer came back out of the 
impenetrable blackness that had swallowed 
her. 

“ He thinks I am going to fly with him 
into the interior to-night. He does not 
suspect me at all. I am a romantic girl 
yearning for the Garden of Allah and a 
sheikh." The little laugh which followed 
the words hurt me in its cynical mockery, its 
utter immunity from all tender sentiment. 
So would she laugh if ever I opened mv 
heart to her. ‘‘ Come along—and be careful 
not to make a noise.” 

Intermittently switching-on her torch, she 
led me towards the door and out along à 
dark passage. We crept along it, turned a 
corner towards a glow of light. A minute or 
two later, lying flat on mv chest side bv 
side with her, I was looking down from 
a horseshoe-arched gallery on a strange 
spectacle. 

Below us was a large hall, lit with hanging 
lights, and filled with wild-looking Moors, 
who squatted on their haunches, jabbering 
together in a babel of voices. 

'" Sheikhs from up-country," Miss Satter- 
thwaite whispered to me. “ They are 
waiting for the ‘saint’ Mohammed Idrees. 


“ Are you à 
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To-night the signal for the revolt is going 
to be given.” 

Even as she spoke a sudden silence fell 
on the assembly. All glances turned towards 
an end of the hall (we were looking down 
from one of the sides) and those at the back 
scrambled to their feet. From behind a 
curtain within the horseshoe-arched colon- 
nade which supported the gallery issued— 
with a dignified solemnity of gait and 
gesture—a tall, ragged-garmented, haggard- 
faced, black-bearded Moor. As he advanced 
into the light, I saw that he had only 
one eye. The left was missing—and the 
absence of it gave his dirt-grimed features 
a peculiar expression of sinister ferocity. It 
was, instantly recognizable, Mohammed 
Idrees. A murmur swelled in the hall as he 
took his stand before those wild tribesmen, 
was silenced at the lift of his hand. 

** A shahadu, la ilaha il Allah; wa ashahadu 
inna seyyidina Mohammed er-vasul Allah !”’ 
A thrill ran through me, unbeliever though 
I was, at the sonorous invocation, fami iar 
even to my limited comprehension of 
Arabic, as he began to speak. And, though 

I could only vaguely catch here and there 
a recognizable word in the vehemently- 
uttered sentences which followed, the drift 
of his harangue was plain enough. With 
the power of an orator of genius, he was 
lashing those tribesmen to a frenzy of 
fierce fanaticism. They shouted at him, 
sprang to their feet in a brandishment of 
weapons, jabbered excited mutual approval 
to each other in the pauses of his speech. 


Wild cries of ‘ Allah akbar!” “ Allah 
akbar !’’—‘“ Death to the  N'zrani!"' 
* Jehad! Jehad !” — mingled with sen- 


tences from the Koran in chaotic clamour, 
were stiled to a murmurous undertone 
as he resumed his discourse, broke out 
again, with a savage ferocity that sent 
a chill through my blood, in a vociferous 
enthusiasm that could not be restrained. 
And the gaunt, ragged, black-bearded figure 
of the one-eyed “ saint "—that one eye of 
his glowing demoniacally with the passionate 
fire of his harangue—stood dominating 
them, lifting them, at each furious outburst, 
to a more intense frenzy of biood-lust and 
fanaticism. At last he raised his hand 
high above his head, called on them to 
swear with him the oath that cannot be 
broken, an oath of merciless extermination 
of the unbeliever. 


VEN as the clamour burst forth, there 
was a sudden new note in the cries 
which reverberated through the hall, a 

tumultuous swirl in the rearmost of the 
throng. I craned my neck to see what 
was happening. Down below the crowd 
was parting to admit the passage of a 
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venerab'e old man—a white beard to his 
waist and the green turban of Mecca on 
his head—who leaned heavily upon the 
shoulder of a handsome Moorish boy as 
he tottered forward. A shout that had 
begun at the back of the ha!l was now 
caught up and reiterated by the whole of 
the seething, excited mob. My Arabic 
was just sufficient to understand it. 
" Ajiba! Ajiba! A miracle! A miracle! 
Way for the saint raised by Allah from 
the dead! Way for the holy man from 
the holy city of Tarhon! Way, ye sons 
of crows—may Allah burn ye! In the 
name of Allah, way! Way for the saint 
Sidi Yusuf ben Mashish, raised by Allah 
from the tomb to testify unto us! He who 
was dead—the most holy saint Hadj Yusuf 
ben Mashish—O sons of dogs !—comes to 
give ye his blessing! Ajiba! Ajiba! A 
miracle! El hamdu l'illah ! Praise to Allah ! 
A miracle! A miracle!” 

I saw a puzzled look on the face of the 
one-eyed '' saint " Mohammed Idrees as the 
tottering old man, learing stil on the 
shoulder of the handsome boy, came towards 
him. But he was too practised a dema- 
gogue to oppose himself, even if he had 
wished it, to this sudden clamour of the 
mob he had stirred to frenzy. He gave, 
though with a bad grace, the customary 
salutation—'' Essalamu alaikum ''—'' Peace 
be unto you." The old man—he shook 
pathetically as with a  palsy—answered 
nothing. He stood side by side with the 
one-eyed fanatic and turned to the crowd. 

“O true believers and followers of 
Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah!" he 
cried, in a shaky, ancient voice. In a hushed 
silence the entire assembly bent in super- 
stitious awe before him—only here and 
there was a murmur: '' Ajiba !—a miracle ! 
He was dead! Allah knoweth—I saw him 
buried ! " which stilled as he continued. 
“ I come to save ye from a snare of Shaitan ! 
I come— Allah the most great is my witness 
—I come, raised from the tomb by the holy 
Prophet himself—to save ye from destruc- 
tion! This man who stands before you to 
lure you to damnation is a kafer—a N'zrani 
—an emissary of the Evil One—an im- 
postor !''. 

The old man's voice was drowned in a 
tumult that seemed suddenly released from 
the infernal regions. I caught shouts of 
" Kizzab! — Kizzab ! "—" Impostor! Im- 
postor ! "—mingled with cries of derision, 
of anger, with invocations to Allah, with 
wild vociferations that were meaningless to 
me. 

My eyes were on the one-eved Moor, 
now so suddenly an object of suspicion. He 
sprang back a step, whipped out a revolver. 
Before he could level it, he was seized from 





in a shaky, ancient voice. “I come to save ye from destruction!” 





" O true believers and followers of Mchammed, the Prophet of Allah!” he cried, : 
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behind by a couple of Moors, and in one 
of those Moors I recognized, to my astonish- 
ment—Davies! The weapon dropped to 
the floor as the man’s arms were caught 
back. 

‘*O sheikhs and Great Ones of Islam !” 
cried the old man, dominating the uproar. 
** By the mercy of Allah, the most great, 
the all-protecting, to Whom be praise, this 
imposture shall be revealed to you so that 
ye’ yourselves shall know beyond doubt the 
truth of this matter ! 
see, but one eye—the other he sold to 
Shaitan in exchange for power to deceive 
ye !* Behold now, how by the power of Allah 
] restore to him that eye—wrested by Allah 
himself from the djians of Eblis !” 

He turned to Mohammed Idrees, now 
writhing ineffectually in. the grip of the 
two stalwart Moors—one of them had got 
a jiu-jitsu grip upon him, twisted his 
hands behind his back—and with ‘a quick 
movement thrust something into the sight- 
less eye, stood aside. The Moor glared 
suddenly from two eyes! 

A shout of awed astonishment, of in- 
vocations against all demons, went up from 
the throng. 

'" Look, O sheikhs!" cried the old man. 

* And behold the N'zrani ! ” 

- With another quick movement he whipped 
from the head of the struggling Mohammed 
Idrees a black wig and a black beard, 
pushed something-into one eye. The man 
stóod suddenly blonde—a monocle caught 
for a fraction of an instant in one of his two 
eyes before it dropped to smash upon the 
floor—von Stirpp himself ! 

There was one awful murderous howl from 
the crowd as it surged suddenly forward in 
a tumult of brandished knives. But before 
it could reach the wretched man—his captors 
bad released him the instant he was un- 
masked—the Moorish boy, on whose shoulder 
the old man had been leaning, sprang at him 
with a wild cry and a blade that gleamed 
swift as a lightning-flash. Von Stürpp made 
an ineffectual startled gesture to protect 
himself, went headlong to the floor. And 
then suddenly I recognized that handsome 
boy—it was the Spanish woman, exulting 
in. her vengeance as she stood over the man 
who had deceived her! 

The venerable old man turned to the 
mob that surged up about him. 

" Fly! Fly!" he cried. “ As Allah is 
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-They fled in wild disorderly panic. 
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my witness, ye have been betrayed! All 
your secrets are known to the N'zrani! They 
who remain here will of a surety be cast into 
prison! Fly—in the name of Allah—fly ! ” 

The mob needed but little persuasion. 
In a 
moment or two that hall was empty, save 
for the green-turbaned old .man, :Davies, 
two other Moors, and—no, as I looked again 
while, followed by Miss Satterthwaite, I 
dashed down the stairs that led into the hall 
—the Spanish woman was lying across the 
dead body of the man she had loved, her 
hand still clutching the hiit of the poniard 
she had driven into herself. 


T the foot of the stairs 1 hesitated— 
should I slip out unnoticed ? I had no 
desire, despite the presence of Davies, 

to mix myself up with that old fanatic. 
Miss Satterthwaite passed me, went straight 
to,him, took a packet of papers from her 
dress, held them out to him. 

" Here are the documents you wanted, 
Chief,” she said, as calm as though she had 
just taken them from an index-file. 

' Thank you, Veronica," said a familiar 
voice, The patriarch removed his green 
turban as.he smiled at her, plucked off his 
long white beard—it was Mr. Quentin 
Quayne! “I think we have completed 
our job very thoroughly—more thoroughly 
than I had intended even." He looked 
round to the dead Spanish woman. “I 
did not intend that—for example. I brought 
her. with me because, even up to the last 
moment, although I suspected it, I was not 


sure whether Mohammed Idrees and von 


Stürpp were the same person—but I was 
sure that a jealous woman's vision could 
penetrate any disguise—as in fact it did.” 
He turned to me with a smile. “ Rather 
fortunate 1 found that spare artificial eye 
and the monocle the night we searched his 
rooms, Mr. Creighton, I think, what ? ” 

. I stared at him, still bewildered. | 

" But—but who did these people think 
you were?" I stammered. ‘ What was 
that they shouted about miracles ? ” 

He smiled again. 

'" I happened to hear that my old friend, 
Sidi Yusuf ben Mashish, of the sacred city 
of Tarhon, one of the most venerated saints 
in Morocco, had recent!y deceased. I thought 
it might be well to resuscitate him. It 
worked even better than I had expected.” 


"The Paris Frock.’’) 
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THE STRANGEST SECTS 
IN THE WORLD 






S 
SHAW DESMON 


Y ) y ITHIN the last decade or two, 

and particularly since the war, 

the world has seen an eruption 

of queer sects and “ peculiar 

peoples " which has no parallel in history, 

religious sects which run the gamut of 

hysteria from the worship of the sun to 

human sacrifice itself. This is especially 

true of the North American continent, 

from which most of the data in this article 

has been taken by the writer, who, in order 

to collect it, has within the last few years 
travelled nearly fifty thousand miles. 

In the United States itself the weirdest 
faiths can spring up in a night, gather to 
themselves anything from a couple of thou- 
sand to a couple of millions of adherents, 
and then vanish from the map. Some of these 
“faiths” are the product of disordered 
imaginations or, sometimes, of religious 
fakirs who, “gathering the harvest while 
they may "—one of them at least to my 
personal knowledge netting a cool two 
thousand to three thousand pounds a week— 
ultimately disappear into the infinite of 
which they profess such exact knowledge. 


THE APOSTOLICS. 

In Portland, Oregon, I witnessed the 
extraordinary spectacle of a great white 
hall, dazzling with electric suns, and holding 
some thousands of people, across one end of 
which a low bench or platform, perhaps 
eighteen inches high and four feet wide and 
running from wall to wall, was filled with men 
and women writhing in agony of spirit. As 
though tormented with devils, there rose 
from the mass at intervals such a babel of 
cries, groans, and howls as might rival the 
Zoo at feeding time: 

Every now and then one of the writhing 
bodies, apparently seized with convulsions, 
would rise up, become cataleptic, and speak 





in unknown tongues at perhaps three 
hundred words a minute, the words pouring 
out in a ceaseless stream impossible to anv 
normal orator, however great. I was assured 
by the prominent journalist by my side, 
himself, like many leading bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, and financiers, a convert to the 
'" Apostolics," or ''Tongue-Speakers," as 
they are more popularly known, that the 
'* possessed " beings I saw before me were 
speaking Russian, Chinese, etc., tongues of 
which they had absolutely no knowledge 
in their normal moments. The curious thing 
is that linguists having no sympathy what- 
ever with the ''Tongue-Speakers " have 
testified to the accuracy of this assertion, 
a phenomenon which some scientists have 
attempted to explain by “ telepathy.” 

This strange people, who claim that the 
gift of tongues is one proof of their “' apos- 
tolic succession ’’ to the one and only Truth, 
also claim that '' miracles have not ceased ”’ 
and that they can work them at will. Each 
night sees one of their enormous mission- 
buildings in Portland packed to the doors 
with all sorts and conditions of men, from 
murderers to ministers, and all more or less 
in a frenzy of excitement, under which the 
“ miracles " are worked. 

One man was telling the people how his 
mother, after a single meeting there, hz ‘| 
returned home to find herself instantly cureu 
of cancer. An Italian woman dying of con- 
sumption, after being '' prayed over,” as the 
frenzied appeals are called, was, she says, 
cured within twenty-four hours, and at 
any rate now looks the picture of health. 
Another sick woman, wrought up to a 
terrible pitch of nervous strain, all at once 
began to speak fluent Norwegian, although 
she insists she had never heard a word of 
the tongue in her life before, and found her- 
self healed. 
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One of the queerest things about this sect 
is ''' The Children's Gatherings." In the 
building known as the “ Children's Taber- 
nacle " hundreds of youngsters may be 
seen with their own orchestras, shouting 
and crying like their elders as they 
" testify." It is at once a wonderful and a 
piteous sight to hear the childish voices 
raised in a perfect cacophony of sound and 
to see the little faces writhing in agony 
of spirit. 

The '' Apostolics ” are amongst the world's 
greatest propagandists, using aeroplanes, 
motor-boats, etc., in the spread of their 
curious doctrines, and receiving over nine 
thousand letters a month. Nearly twenty 
thousand letters and pamphlets are some- 
times sent out by them in a single day ! 

‘““The Sky Pilot" is the name of the 
'plane which they use for propaganda, the 
pilot scattering as he flies tens of thousands 
of leaflets, sometimes descending literally 
from the skies to hold his meetings in the 
fields and in the open spaces of Amcrican 
towns. They have now a fleet of 
motor-boats, one of which is called 
the Morning Star, which board the 
ships in the American ports. 


THE HOLY ROLLERS. 

The now famous '' Holy Rollers ” 
are to be found in various parts of 
the United States. Tne theory under- 
lying the extraordinary manifestations 
which cause them to roll over and 
over upon the floors of their meeting- 
places is that of '' posses- 
sion ''—that is, possession 
by a spirit which they 
claim causes them to see 
visions even up to the 
point of “seeing into 
heaven," and to have 
revelations vouchsafed to | 
them alone of the earth’s | 
peculiar peoples. 

The scientific fact be- r 
hind these queer rollings 
is exactly the same fact 
that lies behind “the 
Whirling Dervishes ” of 
the desert. By constant 
movement, especially 
"turning " or “rolling " 
movements, a state of 
catalepsy, and ultimately 
one of trance, is induced, 
a state in which the 
“ Roller " sees visions and 
dreams dreams — all of 
them, to him or her, real. 
This state of “trance” 
has much in common with 
that of the “ Apostolics.”’ 

Vol. Ixvlii.—33. 
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What may be called “a Black Sect that 
went White ” forms one of the most in- 
teresting of the stories of America's strange 
sects. 

A few short years ago, ten negroes met 
in a room in the suburbs of Los Angeles 
on the Pacific Coast, a city which, during 
my last visit, seemed to produce a new 
religion every twenty-four hours. For ten 
days and nights, it is claimed, these men 
neither ate nor slept, praying ceaselessly, 
hurling themselves from wall to wall, and 
travailing in spirit. Finally, they com- 
menced “to see things," with the result 
that those who began to visit the room 
in which they were confined were also 
"smitten," indulging in the same con- 
tortions and, as they said, “ seeing into the 
next world." 

A wealthy lady, a white, hearing of this 
queer sect, took the matter in hand herself, 
and, as report has it, “ ran the whole show.” 
To-day this sect, which has many popular 
names, including the ''Faith-Healers," is 

almost altogether white, has spread to 

many cities, and is making many 
converts, 










Every now and then one of the writhing bodies would rise up, 
become cataleptic, and speak in unknown tongues. 
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THE INNER BROTHERS. 

A sect which is one of the few sects to 
include both negro and white, and known 
as ‘‘ The Inner Brothers," or '' The Spirit’s 
Elect," has a few tiny scattered -congrega- 
tions in the States of New York and New 
Jersey. These peculiar people believe. that, 
outside the handful of the “ Elect '" and any 
who, not yet having joined them, still sub- 
scribe to every jot and tittle of their most 
extraordinary Biblical interpretations, the 
whole world is doomed to hell. 

These people believe that if one of the 
faithful marries 
outside the sect, 
he loses his soul 
for all eternity. 
So rigid are they 
in their abso- 
lutely literal 
interpretations of 
the Bible, over 
the meaning of 
individual words 
in which they will 
sometimes hold 
weeks of con- 
tinuous meetings, 
that they have 
already split into 
the ‘exclusives ” 
and ‘‘inclusives,” 
the former of 
whom neither 
read newspapers 
nor books and refuse to “break bread ” with 
any not of the faithful. 

Their chants, or hymns, are, literally, 
awe-inspiring, and in the semi-darkness of 
their meeting-houses have an eerie effect. 
They are full of threats of damnation and 
torture for all unbelievers and are, perhaps, 
the most bloodthirsty hymns on earth. 


THE SUN-WORSHIPPERS. 

The Michigan ''Sun-Worshippers," with 
their headquarters in Chicago, have at various 
times given the authorities much food for 
thought, and, let it be said, much trouble. 





One of the “ 


the floors of their meeting-places. 
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This particular sect, so far as one c2- 
gather from their extremely hazy inter 
pretations, worship the sun as the giver : 
life, not, perhaps, as a god, but as a symbo. 
This group of fanatics, like so many othe: 
similar groups, appear to have a roote: 
objection to the wearing of clothes,-and i 
their queer ritual will stand for hours at : 
time, both sexes being in a state of álmo« 
complete nudity, staring into the sufi’s ev 
Their leader, who some time ago got int^ 
trouble with the authorities, an extraordinary 
specimen of religious fanatic, had so de- 





The “ Apostolics " use sealants to spread their curious doctrines, 
often descending to hold meetings in the fields. 


veloped this power of ‘‘sun-staring " that 
he could look without blenching full into 
the most powerful sun for many hours, an 
experiment which in an ordinary man 
would end in total blindness. 

They believe that from the sun or the 
' Sun-Spirit " they draw all life, and that this 
staring, like the dances and chants of which 
we have spoken, induces “ revelation." 

Another Michigan sect is known as tha: 
of “The House of David." Its head- 
quarters are at Benton Harbour, but i: 
has offshoots in other parts of America, 
and I remember having some strange high. 
tower-like buildings shown 
to me in a part of the 
States many hundreds of 
miles from Michigan, which 
I was told constituted the 
dwellings of this “enclosed 
» community. 

The Benton buildings are 
constructed in the form of 
a beehive internally, with 
many rooms radiating from 
the “ King's" apartment, 
the head of the order being 
known as '' King David." 

Not the least curious 
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The members of the sect known "s 


« The House of David,” who do not cut their hair, 





are amongst the weirdest-looking creatures on earth, but they also have been some of 
the finest baseball players ! 


thing about this community, run as it is 
claimed upon strictly Old Testament lines, 
are their two baseball teams, one of girls and 
one of men, 

The men, who do not cut their hair and 
who sometimes wear it in two long plaits, 
are amongst the weirdest-looking creatures 
on earth, but they also have been some of 
the finest baseball players! Their activity 
was phenomenal, and their crack “ pitcher," 
Mooney, has been in his time eagerly sought 
after by the American big league teams. 
Watching him pitch, with his hair almost to 
his waist, was like watching some strange 
. being from another world. 

Another of these ''long-haired " sects, 
apparently a branch of the Recbabites, claims 
that for men to cut their hair at any time 
during their lives is mortal sin. I have 
seen these men walking about the streets 
of an American city, their hair made into a 
bun at the back of the head and with beards 
like aprons, the latter sometimes being, I was 
told, fastened behind the back during their 
work as bakers, a trade followed by many. 

An analogous sect is one which never 
cuts hair or beard from birth to death, the 
hair in the case of the men being wrapped 
around the top of the head and the beard 
being plaited and pushed inside the shirt 
or coat. Another sect, one of the leading 
members of wh:ch is the wife of one of the 
richest bankers in America and whom I met, 
claims that some of its members have been 
«nabled to descend into the Lower World. 
And yet another, the Dunkards, who wash 
one another's feet as an article of faith and 
follow Lenin in one thing at least—that all 
things are held in common, except tooth- 
brushes, which I doubt if they use. 

Most of these sects appear one day and 
are gone the next, but it must not be thought 
that this is the case with all. 
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In collecting the data for a recent book 
upon similar ‘‘ excursions into the infinite,” 
including a section upon American sects, I 
was surprised to find that some of the 
strangest of these experiments in fanaticism 
had already existed over a century. 

Were I to set down the almost incredible 
tenets of certain sects which believe they 
are in daily and even hourly communication 
with the world of spirits, and some of which 
have lasted more than a hundred years, I 
should scarcely be believed. Some of the 
members of this particular type of sect 
have solemnly assured me that they have 
spoken with both angels and devils ! 

The most extraordinary of the heads of 
queer sects I met in America was un- 
doubtedly “ His Majesty Bala," a full-faced 
man of a certain implacable mildness whom 
I met in an anarchist haunt in Chicago. 
This gentleman gravely assured me that he 
was “the Prophet of God," foreordained 
for the founding of the '' Pures' religion for 
the salvation of the Beautiful White Race," 
that he was immune to danger or death 
owing to his invisible bodyguard of four 
wingless angels, and that he knew the lan- 
guage of the Pures. 

This ‘‘language’’ was a most curious 
medley of invented words, and was used 
to describe what was really a sort of Moham- 
medan paradise of a very earthy description. 
The account of this paradise as given stated 
that the ladies living in it were '' jahatee,” 
meaning ''beautiful, like light," and that 
they were “ yshasheewa ” and “ jendayae ” 
—that is, lissom and handsome beyond 
description, 

In his own words, “the Prophet preaches 
about wonderful things fifty thousand years 
old, never heard in the world ! He preaches 
under inspiration ! " But there is method 
about the madness of Bala. For he charges 
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so much for lus pamphlets, and asks for 
'" donations " “ which will accordingly win 
great favour with the saints and angels." 
His exordium concludes: ‘‘ Send cheque 
payable to the Prophet Bala ”’ ! 


THE DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS. 


One of these sects, known to the few who 
have studied it from the outside as the 
“ Devil-Worshippers," even claim that they 
have spoken with the Father of Evil him- 
self, stating that at their '' black masses," 
as they may be called, he has materialized. 
One of the most prominent members of this 
sect, whom I recently met, is a very beautiful 
New York girl of Swiss origin, who, with a 
man reputed to be an ex-Oxford under- 
graduate, a man of rare charm and know- 
ledge, for a time had a certain following 
amongst certain New Yqrk sets, many 
wealthy women falling under his influence, 
until they found him out. 


THE-END-OF-THE-W ORLDERS. 

In a sort of throw-off from one of the 
new “miracle” sects, the extraordinary 
doctrine is beginning to be preached that 
no more children should be born into the 
world, ‘‘ but that, instead, the world should 
concentrate upon” what they call ‘‘the Divine 
Child." An almost fanatical contempt for 
marriage and love, as ordinary mortals 
understand those things, is rapidly becoming 
the leading article of faith of this breakaway, 
which I have heard termed '' The-End-of-the 
Worlders.”’ 

'" If people must marry,” said one of the 
leading members of  ' The-End-of-the- 
Worlders " to me in Boston, '' they should 
live absolutely separate lives, concentrating 
purely and simply upon the new and 
Wondrous Child who is now to come to earth 
to save it from war and sin and sickness.” 


THE OBEAH-MAN. 


The ''Obeah-Man" " and his practices 
have been known for centuries in the story 
of the negro sects. When I visited the 
Southern States I was brought into contact 
with many negroes, in one case having 
the opportunity, when addressing a “ Black 
College '" of some five hundred negroes of 
both sexes, of seeing how little civilization 
had been able to erase the age-long beliefs 
and superstitions of men and women who 
are often exceedingly intelligent. The 

" marching-hymns " and ''laments"' they 
sang to me might often have been the drone 
of the Voodoo magician. 

Practically all negroes are touched with 
this heritage of a distant past. To some 
at least the black magician or sorcerer takes 
the part of the priest, and the practice of 
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“black magic" that of the religiou: 
ceremony. 

-A typical instance of the practices of a 
black sect in the South may here be given. 

Twelve negroes dressed in long white 
robes with scarlet sashes crouched in a circk 
around a negress who must have been nearly 
a hundred vears old. On the heads of ali 
were white turbans. Out of the circle came 
a low chant, almost a moan, with a weird 
hilt in it to which the circle of negroes 
moved, their eyes fastened upon the old 
woman as though their lives depended upon 
not losing sight of her bloodshot orbs. As 
the music grew in volume, the bodies of the 
men in the circle began to contort them- 
selves, the negress also swaying to the eerie 
rhythm. 

As one listened to the chant, one had 
exactlv the feeling that one was becoming 
detached from one's body, “‘ the soul floating 
free in space," as one who witnessed this 
orgv of black magic termed it. 

The object of what is really a sort of 
induced hypnosis is to gain occult power, 
the old priestess or priest, as the case may 
be, claiming to be in touch with the spirits 
of the nether world. Lovers who have been 
unsuccessful in gaining the heart of their 
inamoratas will bring something belonging 
to her, such as a lock of hair, the priest 
pronouncing certain incantations over it, 
the unsuccessful suitor being told to place 
it on her person if possible and to bend all 
his will-power to getting what he desires. 

In a case which came under my personal , 
notice a negro magician put a curse upon a 
white engineer who had had the misfortunc 
to offend him. From that instant the 
unfortunate man began to waste away, no 
doctor being able to diagnose any disease. 
All care was taken to prevent his food from 
being tampered with, even the water he 
drank being boiled. But all to no purpose. 

At last, when near death's door, a negro 
whom he had once helped came to him and 
said: ‘‘If you don't get the Voodoo- man 
to take off the hoodoo, you'll die." The 
Voodoo man was sent for, appeased by a 
substantial present and apology, and from 
that moment the victim recovered and is to- 
day a healthy man. The writer makes no 
attempt to explain these things—he simply 
gives the facts. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 

Perhaps this account of the strange sects 
and peculiar peoples of the North American 
continent cannot better conclude than by a 
short description of that queerest of all sects 
—the Doukhobórs, originally a Russian sect, 
which migrated to Canada after enduring 
untold barbarities at the hands of the 
Russian authorities. 
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Their belief starts with the assertion that 
in a sense they believe nothing, the Holy 
Trinity, they say, being beyond compre- 
hension. But this non-belief does not 
prevent them having the most exacerbated 
internecine quarrels about doctrine, there 
being many sects of Doukhobórs. 

These people sometimes elect one of their 
number as Deity, doing him reverence as 
the Supreme Being, and are one of the few 
religious sects to appoint women as Chief- 
tainesses or High Priests. All sorts and 
conditions of people have joined them 







Twelve negroes dressed in long white 

robes with scarlet sashes crouched 

round a negress who must have been 
nearly a hundred years old. 


at one time or another, including Prince 
Hilkóff, nephew of an ex-Russian Minister 
of Transport. 

Morality, as we understand it, has no 
place in their theories of sex, although, as 
a matter of fact, taking them as a whole, 
they are probably, owing to the asceticism 
which is part of their faith, more moral 
almost than any outsiders, despite the fact 
that their leaders have, it is said, at times 
been libertines. Any attempt, however, to 
find out exactly what they believe about 
marriage is sternly resented, and there 
seems to be a sort of conspiracy to keep the 
stranger from finding out. 

Amongst the most curious beliefs of the 
North American Doukhobórs is, or rather 
was, for their beliefs have now been modified, 
that it was wrong to use horses for ploughing, 
one extreme section preaching that man 
should do all the work necessary, and that 
it was a sin to till the ground, which, he said, 
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'" spoiled the earth." It is, at any rate, a 
fact that, lacking horses, at one time the 
Doukhobérs ploughed the earth of North 
America by teams of women, harnessed 
twelve pairs at a time to a plough, with one 
man as driver. 

Their mad pilgrimages have made them 
famous throughout the world. 

Not so very long ago, in one of these 
mad treks, taken at a moment’s notice 
“under the influence of the Spirit," men 
and women together, going, as they said, 
‘in the manner of the first man, Adam, and 
Eve," that is to say, stark naked, dragged 
their way in the midst of a terrible frost to 
Yorkton, Lying in a promiscuous heap on 


the icy ground, not one of these tanatics 
was frozen, although those who watched 
them, warmly clothed though they were, 
were nearly frozen as they stood. 

The reason for these sudden lapses into 
nudity on the part of this strange people is 
not generally understood. It is simply an 
attempt “to return to Nature and to God.” 
When asked why they had no boots, they 
said: *“ Jesus had no boots." When asked 
why they had discarded their clothes, they 
answered simply : “ Adam and Eve had no 
clothes.” 

It must not be forgotten in this account 
of some of the strange sects of North America 
that their members form but a tiny minority 
of the population of that vast continent. 
Nor are religious fanaticism and “ peculiar 
peoples " confined to the American conti- 
nent. They are to be found in the oldest of 
civilizations, in that of India, as in America 
itself, the youngest of white civilizations. 
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EC O E E P- Upon it was an 
Guilty, un- envelope which Sır 
questionably, Francis opened 
overwhelm- leisurely. But he 
ingly! And certain, started as he read the 
equally, that as a contents. 
result of a recent “Who brought 


general consultation 
of the Judges the 
sentence must neces- 
sarily be a heavy 
one, to act as deterrent from such crimes. 

Sir Francis Aylesbeare put down the 
depositions— just read very thoroughly after 
his frugal dinner at the Judge’s lodgings 
—and lay back in his chair reflectively. 
There was a reason for his thoughtfulness, 
wholly apart from the nature of the case; 
in itself a most afflicting and unpleasant one. 
A chord in his memory had vibrated and 
"the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound " had been struck strongly 
—and that by the name of the prisoner. 

" Charles Edward Carbutt' " It was, of 
course, only a mere coincidence, and could 
not possibly be anything further because of 
sheer geographical distance. But, never- 
theless, thoughts were leaping and flaming 
and burning in the great lawyer's bosom— 
memories quickened into life by that name 
and gaining intensity from his presént 
solitude, and which aroused in him a great, 
heartfelt thankfulness that all in his life 
was so calm. 


T is often at that moment when a man 

congratulates himse’f secretly upon having 

achieved a course of real tranquillitv that 
the stream of his life is set in spate by the 
unknown forces which govern human 
destinies ; and this was to be the case now 
with the most distinguished lawyer who 
adorned the English Bench. For the door 
opened; and the old manservant who had 
served three generations of Judges in these 
Belboro lodgings entered, bearing a salver. 
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this? " he asked, ina 
voice which trembled 
a little. 

"A man, mud. 
He was a stranger to me. He said it was 
very urgent, but that there was no answer." 

The Judge nodded and seemed as though 
about to ask another question, and then 
dismissed the servant with a gesture. Even 
before the door had shut on the man his 
lean face, with its long, legal upper-lip, so 
keen but not cruel or harsh in its expression, 
seemed suddenly to have gone quite grey. 

Slowlv, methodically, thoughtfully, he 
read the letter several times again. 


“ Has Sir Francis Aylesbeare observed 
the full name of the prisoner in the black- 
mail case fixed for tricl to-morrow morning ? 
And when passing sentence—in the event 
of a conviction—uill he be mindful. o: 
otherwise, of Angust, 1892?” 


Not words, on the surface, of any supreme 
or tremendous import. Yet sufficient, 
evidently, to destroy—-as surely it had never 
yet been destroyed—the peace of a very 
strong man ! 

Greyer still, and with every sign of a 
real and growing fear plainly visible now 
in those sensitive features, Mr. Justice 
Aylesbeare picked up the batch of de- 
pcsitions, at the head of each page of which 
was typed " Rex versus Charles Edward 
Carbutt." Then he rose to his feet suddenly 
and began striding up and down. 

" Was it possible?" he asked himse’f, 
feverishly. 

And then, glancing again at the letter, 
which he still held—cold and written 
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evidence that sureiy it was all too possible 
—he became aware, definitely and over- 
whelmingly, that his career and his future 
and his whole reputation were in the hands 
of some hostile person. 

Blackmail! Of course it was blackmail 
—just as the case which he was going to 
try to-morrow was blackmail—though black- 
mail of a different nature. There was in this 
instance, seemingly, no attempt to extort 
money, but he had received a plain hint 
that an incident in his past life was known, 
and that, if he dared to pass such a sentence 
as the evidence would doubtless make it 
his bounden duty to pass, that same secret 
and damning incident would be made 
known in frank revenge throughout Britain 
and her Dominions and he would be com- 
pelled to resign his position and to pass 
into workless obscurity. And more than 
that, even—much more. The great philan- 
thropic scheme which he—a childless man 
—was making the hobby and consolation of 
his later years—the splendid plan of pro- 
viding an asylum and retreat for outworn 
and declining barristers who had achieved a 
measure of distinction and then had fallen 
into poverty through i'l-health or changes 
in the legislation—would be comp'eteiy 
discredited. » 

Nor did it end there, alas! There was 
also the human, the moral side of it, the 
shame, the remorse, and the appalling 
responsibility—his, surely, down all the 
ages, since there is no deed but has its 
definite consequence. There was, further— 
sihce there could now be no sort of question 
as to what that too familiar name meant !— 
the frightful strain and suffering which 
awaited him to-morrow in the court. 

In his great and growing stress—fast 
approaching now to real agony—Aylesbeare, 
very naturally, thought of the person he 
was most fond of: that wife of his who for 
thirty years had been his daily inspiration, 
and who had shared his ideals and aspira- 
tions, and who had worked with him inde- 
fatigably to raise the money for that 
projected “ Great Good Place" which was 
to shelter those broken members of his own 
profession, and for which fifty thousand 
pounds were still needed. She had gone to 
dinner at the Dean's, to whose house she 
had been escorted by the young barrister 
who acted as his ‘ Associate” during 
Assize-time. He would set out immediately 
and fetch her, and in this black hour, as 
in happier ones, state a case and ask her 
for advice. 


HE town clocks were striking ten as 
Sir Francis reached the narrow High 
Street, and, realizing that he was too 

early (for he intended not to call at the 
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Deanery but to join Lady Aylesbeare as she 
left it), he lessened with an effort a pace 
which the whips of fear had made rapid, and, 
having reached the Close, began to stride 
up and down the open space in front of the 
cathedral: But, big as it was, to him it 
seemed but the yard of a monstrous prison, 
and that, as he walked, he was watched 
always by eyes, jailer-like and hostile, 
which had knowledge of his imminent shame. 

A bright light showed presently beyond 
the iron gates in the high red-brick wall 
of the Deanery garden; and a minute 
later Martin Harrington, the '' Associate,” 
emerged, escorting Lady Aylesbeare, whose 
face and figure were very visible in the full 
moonlight. She was a little woman, but 
exquisitely proportioned, with a walk full 
of daintiness and character, and though her 
hair was dead white it was no more snowy 
than her beautiful neck and shoulders, while 
her eyes were alive and most intelligent 
and her features full of race and human 
kindness. 

The Judge greeted the couple; and all three 
walked side by side til they reached the 
low and vaulted archway whose great 
nail-studded door was always open, since 
the gardens of the Bishop’s Palace (which it 
gave on) were never closed now to the 
public, as the building itself was too immense 
to permit of any ecclesiastic residing there in 
present and post-war conditions. 

Here Aylesbeare touched his wife’s arm 
gently. 

“ I don't feel a bit sleepy!” he said, 
turning to his Associate. '' Will you go on, 
Harrington ? Marion, shall we take a turn 
or two together ? You will probably be all 
the better for it after that hot room at the 
Deanery ! ” 

Lady Aylesbeare assented very willingly, 
and with her arm within her husband's she 
passed into the Palace gardens. The moon 
was shining full on the walls of the ancient 
building, with its tall, mullioned windows, 
and on the great twin Norman towers of the 
cathedral, whose stern blackness the bright 
light made look even more dark and more 
militant than in the daytime. It was the 
Palace itself—since the authorities were 
anxious to sell it to obtain money for in- 
creasing the stipends of ill-paid clergy—that 
these two people had decided was the ideal 
haunt of peace for their new “ Home." 

The pair took a turn or two round the 
lawn—so smooth and so shaven and so 
English--and then sat down on one of the 
benches which faced the splendid old build- 
ing. How strangelv different, indeed, were 
their emotions! In the heart of the man 
were despair, fear, shame, and sense of loss, 
and final failure; in that of the woman 
joy, happiness, certainty of final achieve- 
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ment, appreciation of beauty—and above 
all things hope and confidence. 

" How wonderful it looks!” said Lady 
Aylesbeare, suddenly. '' And to think that 
we shall get it for our ' Home,’ Francis. 
The Dean tells me the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are wholly favourable to our 
purchasing it. We only need to get that 
final fifty thousand pounds now!” 

“ We shall never get it!” 

“What? ” 

“ No, Marion. I have something to confess 
to you—-something very terrible. An old 
folly has found me out ! ” 

" “ An old folly!” 

' Yes, darling. Let me tell you quickly. 
It concerns an incident in my past life.” 

The Judge put a hand on the hand of his 
wife which was nearest him and which had 
begun to tremble now, despite her great self- 
mastery. Learing forward, looking straight 
ahead of him, he began to speak rapidly and 
clearly: all the great agony which he was 
enduring very visible beneath the brightness 
of the moon. 

' As you know, I was thirty-five when I 
married you, and you know, too, how fierce 
and unremitting had been my struggle to 
make good, and how little of what is called 
' p'easure ' I had experienced since I came 
down from Oxford, and how lonely a life 
I had been living. But, Marion, as so often 
happens, there was a moment when there 
came .a sudden reaction against all my 
celibacy and asceticism, and one long vaca- 
.tion, when I was on a walking tour in the 
West and staying at Exeter, I met a little 
Cornish milliner in one of the big shops 
there—and later on she told me there was 
going to be a baby. I saw her through 
her trouble and helped her out to New 
Zealand to a sister, and when her son came 
of age I gave him two thousand pounds 
to start him on a farm (the mother died a 
good many years ago), and I had every 
reason to believe that he was doing excel- 
lently, though I have heard nothing of 
him for five years and more. Well, 
to-night, as I was going through the 
depositions relating to the big case of 
blackmail that I am trying to-morrow, I was 
struck by the similarity of the name of the 
prisoner—Charles Edward Carbutt. I was 
telling myself it must be merely a coinci- 
dence, when the servant brought me this 
letter, which had been given him by an 
unknown | man who had not waited for an 
answer !’ 

Sir Francis drew out the frightful missive 
and put it into the trembling hand of the 
woman who meant so much to him, and 
then, full of wretchedness, watched her 
read it in the day-bright moonlight. 

"Has Sir Francis Aylesbeare observed 
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the full name of the prisoner in the blackmail 
case fixed for trial to-morrow morning : 
And when passing sentence—in the event ci 
a conviction—will he be mindful, or other- 
wise, of August, 1892? ” 

" He knows!" said his wife, presently. 
turning to him breathlessly. '' The man who 
wrote this knows your secret ! ” 

' Most undoubtedly ! ” 

" And he implies that if you sum up 
against Carbutt, or give a heavy sentence, 
he will expose you! " 

“Only too surely ! " 

" But what if he does, Francis? The 
mother is dead and it is all many years since 
it happened. Surely the knowledge means 
nothing to anybody nowadays ! ”’ 

Lady Aylesbeare ended eagerly, not yet 
envisaging the dreadful case wholly: an 
optimist always by temperament, and as such 
the inspirer of the strong and striving man 
who sat beside her. But this time Fate 
had loaded the dice and the scales had sunk 
too low for further hoping; and the Judge 
sadly shook his head. 

“My dear," he almost whispered. “ Just 
reflect a moment. This is my own natural 
son whom I have got to send into a long 
term of imprisonment. Let me point out all 
the details ! ” 


OR just another moment Sir Francis 
sat looking very tenderly but hopelessly 
at the beautiful, the exquisite profile of 

this woman whom he loved so truly and so 
tenderly, and who had given the best years 
of her life to help him, and who had shared 
his best ambitions and aspirations. Then 
very quietly, very clearly, he marshalled the 
array of hostile facts. 

" As I take it, I am faced with two 
alternatives. : The one is that I bow to this 
blackmail—it 1s blackmail!—and -that I 
sum up in favour of, or sentence lightly, 
this natural son of mine who himself has 
become a blackmailer, and that I am false 
to my position as a Judge and to what that 
position stands for in the sight of my fellow- 
countrymen. That, I think you will agree, is 
impossible ! ” 

" Absolutely impossible, Francis ! ” 

'" Very well, then. I am going to do my 
duty. But, having done it, I shall certainly 
not be forgiven bv the friends of the prisoner. 
Within a week the details will be known all 
over England, and no one will believe that 
I did not know he was my son till the night 
before the trial, and I shall be stigmatized as 
having been eager to take such a first-class 
opportunity of getting rid of somebody who 
knew too much about me. A few people may 
believe my motives pure ones; but scandals 
about the past lives and present conduct 
of His Majesty's Judges naturally cannot be 
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“I have something to confess to you, 
Marion — something very terrible. 
An old folly has found me out!” 


tolerated, and my resignation is therefore 
inevitable. God knows it will be hard enough 
to find myself without work in the very 
height and prime of my legal powers and 
knowledge, but the blow goes infinitely 
further ! ” 

'' You mean the ‘Home’ ? " 

“Alas, yes, Marion, darling. We want 
fifty thousand pounds to complete this, our 
dream, our sorely-needed mission—and who 
now is going to subscribe, or trust me, or 
to believe that I am not grinding some 
special personal axe in working to establish 
this refuge for broken members of my 
own profession? Oh, my dear, my very 
dear, my whole life's work is brought to 
nothing. Seeing how I strove—how hard 
and Spartanly I lived between twenty-thrce 
and the time of my sure success and our 
marriage—I have been dearly punished for 
one lapse ! " 
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Sir Francis ended broken-heartedly and 
remained with bowed head, leaning for- 
ward. His wife, seeking to console him, 
took one of his hands and held it gently ; 
and the couple sat there, silent and without 
hope, for several minutes till the woman's 
tender love found verbal expression again. 

"My dear," she managed, presently. 
“Tt is terrible, this thought, this probability 
of your resigning, and I know how awful it 
is going to be for you. Butif the very worst 
comes—as it seems it must come—why, I 
must help you to find some new interest— 
we must travel—you must write a book or 
something, and we will go and live awhile on 
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very hard on you; and 
the knowledge that the 
great work can’t mate- 


rialize is, I think, the 
bitterest of all!" 
Lady Aylesbeare 
ceased — to avoid 
openly crying; and 
Sir Francis's 
hand gripped 
hard on hers 
which lay in 


it. They remained motionless for a long 
time, both looking across the shaven, 
moon-blanched lawn at the beautiful mul- 
lioned windows of that old Palace which 
they had so hoped to make more beautiful 
with peaceful human happiness. Then, 
with a sob, the Judge rose, and his wife 
rose with him, and a broken man and 
woman passed through’ the Close and 
across the High Street to those Queen 
Anne rooms in which, for a couple of cen- 
turies, Belboro had lodged such Judges as 
came upon Assize to the old town. 


T was characteristic of the great lawyer 
that he breakfasted substantially—though 
every mouthful was an effort—knowing 
that the day which lay before him must 
make the fiercest calls on his vitality and 
that he would need all his staying-power if 
he was to last at concert-pitch till nightfall. 
Then he went up to his wife’s bedroom. 
“ Moriturus te saluto ! " he whispered, as 
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he held her to him long and closely and 
tenderly, as though their embrace—so 
utterly mutual—should give new strength 
and courage to both of them. 

" God bless you, darling!" answered 
Lady Aylesbeare, as at last he tore himself 
away from her. 

" Amen!" said her husband, softly, as 
the door closed upon him. Half an hour 
later—quiet, apparently impassive, and out- 
wardly altogether normal—he had taken his 
seat on the Bench. 

"Put up Charles Edward Carbatt ! " 
said the Clerk of Assize from his place just 
in front of Sir Francis. 

The warders obeyed promptly. The 
prisoner entered the dock, and as he did so 








A thrill of horror rushed through 
the Judge as he exchanged looks 


with the prisoner. 


the last, lingering—and, indeed, secretly 
strong—hope that this man might prove 
to have no blood connection with him left 
the Judge's heart and brain. 

This blackmailer, whom he was presently 
going to sentence, was the very son whom 
he had so often pictured—he could surely 
recognize himself in Carbutt, and still more 
recognize one of his own brothers, and most 
of all Carbutt's mother. Carbutt was, indeed, 
the very image of that gay-grave, charming, 
many-sided Cornish milliner with whom he 
had spent that mad holiday fortnight on 
sheer blind impulse, thirty years ago. A 
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thrill of horror rushed through him as he 
exchanged looks with the prisoner. Would 
his son denounce him wildly and passion- 
ately from the dock—or were the plans of 
Carbutt’s friends more subtle, and would 
they wait to strike overwhelmingly a few 
days later? As the jury were sworn, Francis 
Aylesbeare sat in Hades—and then the 
trial began. 

As it unfolded—though Carbutt had 
pleaded “Not Guilty "—it became even 
more apparent than from the depositions 
that the case was of the greatest clearness 
against him, and one of scandalous crimi- 
nality. The evidence was damning. The 
defence was tenuous and flimsy. When the 
prisoner went into the witness-box to 
give evidence on his own behalf, and stood 
there and lied and then had his falsehoods 
torn to shreds by the counsel for the Crown, 
Francis Aylesbeare, still outwardly frigid, 
watched him tensely, horror-stricken—his 
whole being tortured by sharp shame. 

That he of all men, who—even in his 
old fighting days as a junior counsel— 
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had always been renowned for his great 
rectitude and fairness, should have helped 
to bring such a being into the world to foul 
and beslime it! The thing was revolting, 
utterly, and it seemed to him that his own 
face (which men and women spoke’ and 
wrote of as such a fine one), distorted, 
changed, with what was worst in himself 
exaggerated, showed starkly, blackly evil 
in his son's. RS 

The prisoner left the witness-box. When 
counsel had finished their speeches, Sir 
Francis began his summing-up. 

Those who heard him ‘said afterwards 
that he had surpassed his own highest 
watermark ; never had he been more lucid, 
more fair, and yet so pitiless, conceding the 
man in the dock the maximum of doubt 
wherever possible and yet marking plainly 
the grave weight of evidence against him, 
and doing so with a certain contempt, as 
who should imply silently: “I am giving 
you all the rope possible, but in my heart I 
know you too well to be an utter scoundrel 
and pest of society ! "- It seemed to some, 
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also, as if he were conscious that there might 
be present in court friends and co-criminals 
of the prisoner, and that his words were 
addressed to them too. 

'" Consider your verdict!” he concluded 
presently, in the time-honoured phraseology 
of the Assize Courts. Then he leaned back 
in his chair, as though his duty were done 
and the jury's decision did not interest 
him—all calmness outwardly, but within 
ravaged and torn by a mvriad fiends and 
devils, for not only had the climax vet to 
come but he was filled with remorse, choked 
with horror; holding the offence h's own 
since, in the initial instance, he had brought 
this plague-spot into the world. 

The jury filed back speedily. The Clerk 
asked them for their verdict, and the 
foreman uttered one word—'' Guilty ! " 
Sir Francis forced himself to lean for- 
ward amid the now hushed silence of the 
court. 

“Ts anything known about the prisoner's 
antecedents ? ” he asked, as a man might put 
a match to a powder-train. 

A moment later a police inspector was 
standing in the witness-box. 

"We know nothing definite about the 
prisoner’s past, mud," he explained, 
"except that he comes from Australia 
and has long been the associate of thieves 
there. He has been convicted cf burglary 
in Melbourne and Sydney, but there is no 
previous conviction against him in this 
country ! "' 

The inspector stood down. The Clerk of 
Assize asked the prisoner if he had anything 
to say why sentence should not be passed 
on him-—and Sir Francis steeled himself 
to listen to a wild and passionate outburst— 
a fierce, malevolent indictment of himself 
such as should reveal everything and set all 
England shocked and scandalized. 

It did not come, however. The prisoner 
merely muttered something about '' mercy,” 
and subsided. The Judge—with a final 
effort —leaned forward again and spoke. 

“ Charles Edward Carbutt,’’ he said, 
“the jury have found you gui.ty—and in 
accordance with the evidence they have 
very rightly found vou guilty—of the grave 
crime of blackmail, whereby you have 
obtained criminally considerable sums of 
money and have caused the greatest misery 
and unhappiness. 1 should be wanting 
altogether in my duty towards my fellow- 
citizens if I neglected to impose on vou such 
a sentence as is commeasurab!e with your 
offence, or which would fail to deter others 
from following in your footsteps. Black- 
mail is a thing which must be put down with 
the firmest hand: and the sentence of the 
Court upon you is that you be kept in penal 
servitude for five vears!"’ 
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-ALF an hour later Aylesbeare was 
back at his lodgings. There his wife 
face told him that her suffering had 

not been less than his. 

“ Well, Frank? " she asked, looking at 
him with terrible anxiety. 

“A verdict of ‘Guilty,’’’ he answered. 
"I have sentenced my own flesh and 
b:ood heavily—and justly sentenced him— 
for his crime was a perfectly abominab'!e 
one!” 

" And was there a scene—a 
stration ? ” 

" None at all. He took it perfectly 
quietly—which makes me all the more 
anxious about the future. Someone power- 
ful is probably working for him. And for 
that reason I am going to forestall all 
possible inquiry and criticism ! ”’ 

“ You are going to resign your Judge- 
ship ? ” 

" Yes, instantly. And to resign also from 
the executive of the ‘ Home.’ ”’ 

“ But you have been the very life and sou} 
of it, Francis! ” 

" Aud I shall certainly be the death cf 
what verv little chance it has of reaching 
accomplishment if I don't sever mv con- 
nection with it instantly— before I becorre 
the storm-centre of a great pub'ic scandal ! " 

Aylesbeare took up his pen and caught ata 
sheet of paper on which to draft the rough 
of what very well might be his death. 
warrant, since lack of occupation and 
severance of long habit would shake his 
system and nerves most terribiy—so active 
and s? live was his mentality. 

At that moment the door opened, and the 
manservant entered. 

" A gentleman has called and wishes to 
see you, m'lud ! ” he said. 

The Judge glanced at the visiting-carid. 
The name on it was " James Adlington,” 
and the address was Sydney, Australia. 

" Show him in!" he ordered, after a 
moment of hesitation. And as the servant 
bowed and left them he passed the card to 
his wife. 

'" But you aren't going to see him! " 
said, amazedly. 

" Indeed I am, my dear! My fall, I 
know, is inevitable, but this may be one last 
Heaven-sent chance of bringing down a 
rascally blackmailer along with me ! ”’ 

Sir Francis's eyes gleamed brightly now, 
and with a real light of battle. His wife 
nodded back at him, understandinglv and 
admiringlv. Then the caller was ushered in. 

The new-comer was very tall and thin, 
and verv obviously a Colonial. But he 
certainly did not look like a blackmailer, 
and his expression was kind and of the sort 
usually associated with idealists. He was 
probably about fiftv years of age. 
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“ I have the pleasure of speaking to Sir 
Francis Aylesbeare ? ” he said. 

'""That is so!" the Judge answered, calmly. 

“ I was in court to-day ! ” 

' Indeed ! " 

“ Yes, out of a special curiosity. I was 
extremely anxious to observe how a man of 
Sir Francis Aylesbeare's position—and repu- 
tation— would treat a prisoner named Charles 
Edward Carbutt, in respect of whom he last 
night received a typed letter ! "' 

“ And you heard!" The Judge’s voice 
was infinitely quiet and contemptuous. 

‘Naturally. That is why I have called 
on you this evening ! ” 

The visitor paused. He looked from 
husband to wife and from wife to husband 
and back again ; and his face showed nothing 
but intense admiration. 

“ Yes, I am here for several reasons,” he 
pursued, presently. ‘' The first is, to tell you 
that the man you so rightly sentenced to-day 
to five years' imprisonment was not Charles 
Edward Carbutt, your natural son by 
Nancy Carbutt, but a man who amazingly 
resembled him and who caused a heap of 
trouble in Australia, where he personated 
your son and defrauded people on the 
strength of the likeness (having also Cornish 
ancestry) till the country got too hot for his 
liking and he came to carry on his dirty 
tricks in Great Britain. The second reason 
of my visit is to apologize for leaving that 
typed letter here last night and temporarily 
upsetting you ! ” 

“ You mean to say that you did it de- 
liberately and in cold blood ! " It was Lady 
Aylesbeare who flashed out the sentence 
at the tall Australian. 

" Yes. But please hear everything before 
you condemn me altogether. I am a sheep 
farmer, and one of the richest men in my 
own country, and I am the son of a poor 
barrister of great promise who all but made 
good bigly and then fell ill and died in great 
poverty—as did my mother also ! ” 

" But I don't see what that has to do with 
your being guilty of such a heart-rending 
hoax—if, indeed, you are speaking the truth 
at all to me ! ” 


‘Perhaps not—yet— Sir Francis! But 
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men don’t make fortunes in New South Wales 
without having a few shocks and set-backs 
and learning to be a bit suspicious of human 
nature. And I wanted to make sure whether 
or no you were a single-minded man or a 
self-seeking one, out for advertisement and 
a peerage under the guise of altruism and 
philanthropy—-for I had read in all the 
papers how you were moving all you knew 
to get the money for that ‘ Home ’ of yours. 
So I just tried you in the furnace (having 
seen in the papers that the false Carbutt was 
coming before you, and having known the 
real one intimately and having heard all 
his confidences). I watched you in court 
pretty closely, Sir Francis. I saw what you 
were going through, and I realized that 
you were indeed the man you pretended to 
be and that you could be wholly and 
thoroughly trusted ! ” 

“That is very good of you!" The 
Judge's voice was hard now, and exceedingly 
ironic. '' But I still fail to see why you did 
a thing so dastardly ! ” 

The Colonial smiled faintly. Then he took 
out his pocket-book and extracted from it 
a small piece of paper. 

'* Perhaps it is dastardly to make a man 
suffer Hell before one parts with money to 
him for a charity ! " he agreed, almost as 
though soliloquizing. ''But maybe you 
will nevertheless accept this small donation 
to your ‘Home’ in memory of my father, . 
George Adlington, who was head of the school 
at Malvern when you were a fag, Sir Francis 
—as I expect you will readily remember. 
I will now wish you good evening. You must 
be dead tired—and I am truly sorry for it !— 
after all the mental strain which you have 
gone through since I sent you up that little 
typed note last evening ! ” . 

The Australian caught up his hat and was 
gone like a flash, while Sir Francis stood too 
staggered to stay him. It was, indeed, Lady 
Aylesbeare who first recovered her poise 
and picked up the slip of paper which the 
visitor had dropped upon the table. 

She unfolded it, glanced at it, gave a gasp, 
after that a little cry—and then held it out 
before her husband. 

It was a cheque for fifty thousand pounds ! 






A window sharply thrown 
up made him cower sud- 
denly beside the water- 
butt. 
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T is pleasant—it is more, 

it is exhilarating—to be 
possessed of a romantic 
temperament. The most fleeting 
glance, the lightest word, becomes fraught 
with meaning; every step in the day's 
march leads adventure-wards ; every chance 
encounter threatens to plunge one into 
a whirlpool of amiable experiences; elves 
and fairies mock one in the byways and 
cry out to be pursued ; the whole animate 
world seems banded together to lead one 
dancing after Jack o' Lanterns. And es- 
pecially fruitful is that season when the 
magic of dim yellow lights has cast an air 
of mystery over the streets of great cities. 
Marmaduke Baxter Clynes was a large 
romantic man. He was good-temperedly 
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ILLUSTRATED BY fat. 
S. ABBEY 


He had a sensitive and 
humorous mouth, high cheek- 
bones, small twinkling eyes, 
and a tangled mop of red hair which he 
habitually tortured into the semblance of a 
disreputable coco-nut husk by passing his 
fingers backwards and forwards through it. 
He wore no hat at any time. Certain hours 
in the day claimed him vaguely “in the 
City," but why specify that? His calling 
does not greatly concern us. He dabbled 
in his spare time in the collection and 
sale of works of art, for he had a small 
independence. But although something oí 
a connoisseur, he was no business man 
when it came to a deal; and if his pocket 
greatly benefited by his occasional in- 
cursions into the realms of salesmanship 
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the fact escaped the notice alike of himself 
and of his banker. 

It happened that on a certain Tuesday 
afternoon in November Marmaduke, who 
was cataloguing some recent purchases, 
began suddenly to experience the indefinable 
craving that customarily announced an 
attack of his romantic malady. It was an 
evening of glamcur. The light film of fog 
over London just served to throw a kind of 


fantasy upon the streets. To stew indoors - 


over a fire was what no man of temperament 
could endure. Out there in the byways 
was drama under a thousand disguises ; -love 
mocking the demure and inviting the hardy ; 
avarice snarling over its gold; 
expiring for want of it ; 
fice, beastliness, shame. 
The stage of life stood set and lighted for 
Marmaduke Baxter Clynes. 
. himself in a coat and plunged out of doors. 
` He drifted aimlessly along, now glancing 
shyly at a passing girl, now with mild envy 
at.something in a shop window.. . But. no 
impulse stirred him until he had wandered 
iuto a street wholly unknown to him, when 
unaccountably he stopped arid found himself 
staring at a sign which said :— 


nobility and sacri- 


N. Abottomey. 
EHT LUFREDNOW PAEHC POHS, 


a legend which moved him to the depths of 
his nature. Without a glance at the contents 
of the windows, he pushed open the door and 
walked in. 

The shop was dimly lit with gas-light, 
which feebly illuminated a miscellany of 
objects almost impossible to describe. He 
paused for a moment and then, in response 
to an inner call, threaded his way gingerly 
between ottomans, Chesterfield couches, 
dumb-waiters, suits of armour, grandfather 
clocks, talboys, chests of drawers, and piles 
of crockery to the farther end, where in a 
corner he found a small door giving on to a 
steep and narrow staircase. Unhesitatingly 
he began to climb. On the unlit landing he 
paused again for the least fraction of time, 
and then, perceiving a door on his right, he 
deliberately opened it. 

The occupant of the room, a woman, gave 
a sigh of relief on seeing his figure looming 
in the doorway. 

É Ah,” she exclaimed, '' 
you've come at last! 
your things ? ” 

The music of her voice thrilled him like 
the throb of a lute. 

" I have everything I need,” he replied, 
calmly, masking his amazement at her 
greeting. 

‘Well, come up and get to work,” she 


thank goodness 
Have you brought 





- said, 
o“ Father will be back pretty soon, and if he 
: were to return first—my God ! " He sensed 


poverty : 


.He muffled . 
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walking past him into the passage. 


her shudder in spite of the darkness, and, 


: smothering a fear-inspired desire to bolt out 
of the house, murmured, '' After you." 


She led the way' along the landing past 


another and.larger staircase, then up a few 
. steps, down a short passage, and stopped 


opposite a door. . 
‘The broken pipe is in here," she said. 
" [t only wants a bit of solder, I think. 
Have you a match ? " 
".Alas," said Marmaduke, untruthfully, 
“ I have not." a 
* ' Well, you can't see to work in this pitch 
dark," said the lady, sharply. ''I don’t 


. know what the good of a man is if he doesn't 


carry matches. Don't you smoke ? " 


'" No," said Clynes, humbly ; "Ichew." 
“ Disgusting!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I ‘must get a light for yau. Wait 


here.’ 

Wherewith she turned and hurried back. 

Marmaduke Baxter Clynes was essen- 
tially on these occasions a creature of im- 
pulse, and never had he experjenced a 
stronger impulse than that which now 
summoned him to slink away out of the 
house before his imposture was discovered. 
But, on the other hand, he was deeply in- 
trigued by the problem of the broken 
pipe. He cautiously opened the door and 
recoiled in disgust before an overpowering 
smell of liquor. His gorge rose at the 
incredible stench. And hard upon the heels 
of his find came the thought of a drunken 
brawl—perhaps a murder—the lady a decoy 
—the house a garrotter’s den—robbery. 
Almost before this had passed through his 
head he was stealing down the passage with 
a thumping heart, intent only on getting 
away from the place undiscovered. 

It was an amazingly rambling house, 
built apparently just as the fancy had 
taken the builder. A friendly recess in the 
passage afforded him cover when he saw the 
light approaching, and as soon as it had 
disappeared in the direction of the room he 
slipped out, scuttled to the second staircase, 
tiptoed down it, opened the door, and found 
himself in a flag-paved yard. Here for a 
moment despair crushed him. The walls 
were high and, for all he knew, fortified 
with broken glass; the door to the street 
was locked ; and he was now hopelessly 
compromised with the people of the house. 
If he had remained where he was told to 
remain, he might perhaps have explained 
away his presence as a mistake ; but now, 
if he should be traced, nothing, he felt, 
could save him from the police-court (if 
the inhabitants of the house were honest), 
or from the knife and the oubliette (if they 
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were not). The recollection of the abomin- 
ab!e reek of spirits affected him with ventral 
perturbation—he crawled about like a large 
and restless cat, seeking an egress. 

A window sharplv thrown up above made 
him cower suddenly down beside the water- 
butt. He pictured the disdainful woman 
searching every inch of the yard with her 
disdainful eyes; then he was a little 
reassured by the sound of the window being 
shut, and a moment later by the pulling 
down of the blind. In the excess of his relief 
he leaned heavily against the water-butt, 
almost overbalancing it; and, with the 
first faint rekindling of hope, realized that 
it was empty. To drag it away from the 
water-pipe was simple; then he gingerly 
rolled it to the wall, climbed upon it, and, 
a moment later, was standing in the road 
with his troub'es behind him. For there 
was no broken glass. 

-Then it was that the day-spring of romance 
in Marmaduke's nature welled up and over- 
flowed. Ninety-nine adventurers out of a 
hundred, after such an experience, would 
have put the width of London between them 
and their exploit without a second thought ; 
not so Marmaduke. No sooner was he free, 
with his fears behind him, than he was 
possessed by an overmastering desire to probe 
the matter to the depths. He hurried away 
down the road, and within five minutes he 
was once more standing before the sign : 


N. Abottomey. 


EHT LUFREDNOW PAEHC POHS 
(a legend which doubtless the reader has by 
now interpreted as “ The Wonderful Cheap 
Shop ”’). 

He halted outside, not very clear in his 
mind what to do next. He wanted to see the 
girl again ; he wanted to solve the mystery 
of the house; yet he could not go up a 
second time and look for her; whilst to 
remain in front of the shop door until she 
came out had obvious disadvantages. He 
gazed for inspiration amongst the bric-à- 
brac in the window, and his eye was held 
by a loathsome china figure with an electric 
lamp attachment growing out of its head. 
Turning from it in disgust, 
for the first time a bell-push on the door with 
a brass plate inviting him to ring. He rang 
and walked in. A moment later he found 
himself threading his way once more, 
through the ottomans and grandfather 
clocks, towards a tall, graceful girl who had 
appeared from the side staircase in response 
to the bell. 

Marmaduke Baxter Clvnes has been 
described as a person of impulsive and 
romantic temperament. He believed im- 
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he perceived | 


‘The Wonderful Cheap Shop” 


plicitly in love at first sight, and at the 
sight of her the conviction rushed upcn 
him that his peace of mind was gone for 
ever. Tentatively he apologized for dis- 
turbing her. 

She murmured something in reply, he 
knew not what, for her voice was the 
enslaving voice which had melted his 
marrow earlier in the evening, and Marma- 
duke's head began to swim. 


" Much regret to trouble vou," he 
mumbled in confusion. ** A collector of chira 
figures—yes—the small Cupid in your 


window there—with the electric thingummy 
—er " His speech tailed away miserably. 

" You want to look at it?” she said. 
regarding him steadily. “ Certainly. I'll get 
it for you." 

Whilst she was so engaged, a dreadful 
inability to think seized the unhappy 
Clvnes. He could not imagine what to do 
or say next, and whilst thus tongue-tied 
he bought and paid for the image and 
tucked it in a brown-paper parcel under Lis 
arm. 

" Is there anything else ? " she inquired. 

“ There is," he replied, weightilv, deter- 
mined that he would not leave her without 
a struggle to express his feelings. “ Though 
what it is,” he was compelled to add lamelv, 
‘“ I cannot for the moment determine." | 

" Have you been drinking ? " said the 
young lady, severely. 

The injustice of this suspicion, coming as 
it did from one who was at least associated 
with the deathly reek of alcohol which he 
had discovered in the closed room, almost 
Overpowered him. 

“Indeed I have not," he cried with 
warmth, “and, let me add, it ill becomes 
an inhabitant of this house———'"' He 
checked himself as the shop door opened 
and a little dirty man with a drooping black 
moustache and rosy cheeks came in briskly, 
followed by a thin, saturnine, bearded fellow, 
whose coat was buttoned up to his chin. 

The girl immediately left Marmaduke 
and hurried to meet them. 

'" Father," he heard her say, in a tone o! 
apprehension. '' Oh, Į hope you won't be 
angry The rest was inaudible: but 
the little rosv-cheeked man grew redder and 
redder in the face as the narrative proceeded. 
Finally he shook his fist in the air. 

“ Oh, vou senseless little fool!" he raved 
at the girl. “ My God, what idiots womer. 








can be! Here, Sanderson "—he addressed 
his companion—" come and let's see what 
to do." They hurried up the staircase. 


leaving the girl white-faced and trembling. 
The sight of her emotion smote Marmaduke 
like an arrow through his liver. 

'" Oh, Miss Abottemey," he cried—‘‘ for 
that I conclude is your name—can I he!p 


Reginald 


you in any way?—I 
would, indeed—oh, believe 
me 2 

“Tt is not my name," 
she replied, hotly; “ that 
rude old creature is only 
my stepfather.” 

“ But may I help?" he 
babbled. 

“ I don't see how you 
can," she answered. '' And 
why should you, any- 
how?" 

'" I would do anything,” 
he assured her earnestly. 
“ Oh, Miss What is 
your name, then?” 

“ Selkirk,” she 
“ Nora Selkirk.” 

“ Divine name," he mur- 
mured. “Oh, Miss Nora 
Selkirk, I implore you to 
take me into your con- 
fidence and let me help 








said. 


you. Tell me what is the 
matter.” 
"Really!" she said, 


nervously, and then : “ Oh, 
well, if you'd like to know. 
'There's a room father 
always keeps locked. I 
had nothing much to do 
this afternoon and hap- 
pened to try the door as I 
was passing. It was un- 
locked for once, and I went 
in and found a whole lot 
of funny-shaped copper 
pipes and things. I was trying to make out 
what they were and I managed to break 
the join of two pipes. Oh, it was awful ! " 

" [t must have been," he said, sym- 
pathetically. 

* I couldn't think what to do," she con- 
tinued. ''I sent to the plumber and told 
him to send his man. He sent one at last 
—it was pitch-dark—an extraordinary man 
with no hat and no matches, and, for 
all I know, no tools " She broke off 
and looked at him suspiciously. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she cried, “ I do believe you're the man ! " 
and as he stood dumbfounded, ' You are ! ” 
she cried. '' Why on earth did you run away 
when I went for the light ? Oh," she added, 
furiously, “ you've got me into such a row.” 

Never before had Marmaduke Baxter 
Clynes felt so complete a fool. 

" Miss Selkirk,” he said, earnestly, 
“ although I admit appearances are against 
me, do accept my explanation. I am no 
plumber. I have never been a plumber." 

She gazed wide-eyed at him. 

“Then how did you come up to my 
rcom ? ” 

Vol. Ixvili..-34. 
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“ Get out!” he cried. 
as for you——! " he said, in a menacing tone, to the girl. 


“I'm sick of the sight of you. And 


“ Oh, Lord," he cried, ‘it’s too long a 
story. It would take me an hour to tell 
you. I—I had to come.” 

“ But why ? " she asked. 

“ Because," he stammered, '' because—— 
Oh, I don’t know! An impulse directed my 
feet. You were, so to speak, calling to 
me bi 

“ Indeed, no ! ” she interrupted. ‘‘ Never! 
A man who chews tobacco ! ” 

‘I don't," he pleaded. ‘ I never have." 

“ But you told me a 

“It was a lie," he confessed. ‘ It was 
all lies except that I would follow you to 
the farthest ends of the earth.” 

"Oh," she said, unsteadily, “ what do 
you mean? You'd better go! I think 
you'd better go—you’re frightening me.” 

“Don’t say that!" pleaded Marmaduke, 
and would have added more, but the little 
dirty man reappeared suddenly at the stair- 
case entrance, with rage in every lineament 
of his countenance. 

" Haven't you finished your infernal pur- 
chases yet ? " he screamed at Marmaduke ; 
and before the latter had time to reply, 
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“ Well, get out," he cried. “ I’m sick of the 
sight of you. And as for you——!” he 
said, in a menacing tone, to the girl. 

'" How dare you speak to her like that ? ” 
cried Clynes. 

" Oh, please," said the girl, “ leave him 
alone ! "' 

“I will not, indeed," cried Marmaduke, 
indignantly. '" No man shall speak like 
that to a woman in my presence." 

" Your presence!” sneered Mr. Abot- 
tomey. ''Who do you think gives a damn 
for your presence ? '"' 

" You will before I've done with you," 
replied Clynes, “if I have to call on the 
police for help." He paused, and added, 
grimly: “ You're not the only thing in this 
house the police would be interested to see, 
I'm thinking ! " 

This shot, more or less in the dark, re- 
acted powerfully upon the other. He turned 
pale and faced the girl. 

“ You wretched woman ! " he shrieked ; 
“if you've blabbed ” 

“Shut up!” said Clynes, furiously, “ or 
I'll have them in now. I will! Stand 
away from her, I tell you ! " 

The effect of this threat on Mr. Abottomey 
was magical. He drew away, livid with 
rage, glared at Marmaduke as though he 
meditated murder, and then, after a malevo- 
lent glance at Nora, who, petrified by the 
turn events had taken, could only stare 
blankly from one to the other of the 
men, took himself off up the stairway, 
spitting out the most horrid oaths as he 
went. 

" Oh!" cried Nora, hysterically, when he 
had gone. ‘‘ What does all this mean ? 
And what right," she demanded, growing 
angry, '' have you to threaten my stepfather 
with the police ? ” 

Marmaduke Baxter Clynes became almost 
melodramatic. 

‘The right every man has to protect a 
woman,” he replied. 

“Thanks, I can look after myself," she 
said, icily. '' But you talked about some- 
thing in this house " She broke off on 
a note of apprehension. 

"] did," he replied, '" but only to save 
you.” 

— She made a gesture of deprecation. 

" Please leave me out of it. What did 
vou refer to ? " 

'' The still," he faltered. 

"The what?" 

"The still—in the room upstairs— what 
you broke. It’s an illicit still, you know." 

She staggered against the counter. 

'" [n this house ? " she gasped. 











‘Certainly. But " 
"Oh, gracious heavens, what have I 
done ? ” she cried. ‘‘ He'll never forgive 
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me. Oh, go away, go away !" She wa: 
becoming incoherent. 
“Of course, I'll never tell a soul" he 
vowed. “ I wouldn't dream of it. I——' 
“Oh, go away!" she wailed, and fled 
upstairs, leaving him open-mouthed ani 
alone in the shop. 


E waited for some ten minutes, but 

as no sound came from above te 
walked away in a frenzy of amaze- 
ment and despair. He strode swiftly along 
with his head in the air, furiously musing 
upon the ingratitude of womankind, ti! 
a feeling of stiffness in his left arm 
reminded him of the parcel he was carry- 
ing under it, and he obtained a momen- 
tary relief to his feelings by pausing and 
smashing his hideous purchase against à 
wall. Then he plunged on into the night 
as swiftly as before, until in the midst of 
his fury a thought smote him like a touch 
of hot iron. He had left Nora, entirely 
unprotected, to the tender mercies of her 
stepfather and the saturnine Sanderson. 
By now anything might have happened. 
She might have been beaten. Her murderei 
co In the flash of the idea he 
turned in his tracks and hurried back again. 
When he reached the shop he found it 


closed and the place in darkness. He walked | 


up and down for a few minutes, uncertain 
what to do; then, remembering the friendlv 
water-butt, he scurried away to the back of 


the house. From the street side he was just | 


able to reach the top of the wall by springing 
into the air, and after a struggle succeeded 
in swinging himself up. He descended bv 
the aid of the water-butt, quite noiselessly, 
and crept to the door (which was still un- 
locked) ; then, summoning all his courage, 
he opened it, and began softly to ascend the 
stairs. At the top he paused a moment. 
listening ; next he tip-toed along the pas 
sage to a friendly recess in the wall similar 
to the one which had screened him before. 
This was provided with a curtain, behind 
which he felt fairly safe for the moment, 
but his final destination was the shop, 
where he knew he could defy detecticn 
amongst the second-hand furniture. 

He waited for some minutes, listening 
intently, and then, as he could neither see 
nor hear anything, he began to think that 
he had perhaps judged Mr. Abottomey and 
his bearded companion a little hastily. He 
was almost regretting his return, when the 
opening of a door cast a beam of light down 
the passage, and he heard a grim voice 
say :— 

'' That settles her." 

‘It won't happen again in a hurry” 
said another vcice. 

'" She's fixed," said the first. 
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The blood ran cold in the veins of Marma- 
duke Baxter Clynes. This grisly conversa- 
tion, he felt, could only refer to Nora. 
In what horrible manner she had been 
“ fixed " by the illicit distillers he trembled 
to imagine. His hair rose and the sweat 
stood out on his forehead as he struggled 
to determine what to do. He heard the 
shutting of a door; a light began to move 
along the passage towards him; and he 
heard the heavy tread of the two men. 
Then his heart stood quite still for a per- 
ceptible space of time, for the footsteps 
halted directly opposite his curtain, and a 
puzzled voice exclaimed :— 

'" Well, hang me, how did them boots 
get there ? " 

Marmaduke could stand it no longer. 
He realized that the boots were his own, 
projecting underneath the curtain, and the 
necessity for instant action galvanized him. 
He swept aside the curtain, sprang out, 
smote the saturnine Sanderson squarely 
between the eyes, brushed past Mr. Abot- 
tomey, and headed for the stairs to the shop, 
shouting “ Police ! ” as he ran. He reached 
the shop, but who could have navigated it 
in that blackness ? Before he had taken a 
dozen steps he tripped; a cabinet came to 
the ground with him ; he landed on a pile 
of brass basins and Chinese images ; in the 
floundering struggle to regain his feet his 
frenzied hands clutched down a tapestry 
curtain, the supporting rod of which, thus 
violently detached at one end, pivoted on 
the other and shattered a cut-glass chandelier, 
covering him with fragments. Setting his 
teeth and glaring into the inky murk of the 
shop, he plunged his right foot into an 
antique copper coal-scuttle, and found 
himself unable to withdraw it. In a con- 
vulsive effort to free himself he trod with 
his left on a pile of dessert plates which slid 
instantaneously from under him. With a 
yell of despair his courage left him. He 
staggered; he collapsed backwards: and, 
as he fell, a suit of armour, a case of stuffed 
birds, and a perfect tornado of crockery 
descended and overwhelmed him. 


HEN his senses returned, after what 
seemed a lapse of years, he found 
himself still in darkness, and still 
lying prone. His limbs felt as though they 
were broken—they ached so abominably. 
His eyes were bandaged. His right arm 
was strapped to his side. His left arm, 
though free, had no special resilience. He 
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wondered what had happened. Where 
was he? There was something moving 
stealthily about the room. The prickling 
of his scalp and an outburst of clammy 
perspiration threatened him with a return 
of his former terrors. He started up with 
a shriek. Restraining hands caught firmly 
at his shoulders. His legs, swathed in 
some clinging material, refused to perform 
their normal functions. His plunges suc- 
ceeded in dislodging a stone hot-water bottle, 
which fell to the floor with an astonishing 
noise. Another reverberating crash unmis- 
takably told of the fate of a tray of provender. 
A whirlwind sweep of his free arm violently 
overset a small table piled with books. 
But in the course of his frenzied struggles 
he had displaced part of the bandage from 
his left eye; and suddenly he subsided and 
lay still. For he found himself tucked up 
in a strange bed, surrounded by the débris 
of invalid comforts, and subjected to the 
rather exasperated scrutiny of Miss Nora 
Selkirk. Shamefacedly he tried to sit up 
for the purpose of apology. She waved him 
back. 

'" You've broken quite enough, " she ob- 
served, with severity. And then, try to pre- 
serve her countenance as she would, a laugh 
broke through. 

'" Poor Mr. Sanderson’s face ! ” she giggled. 

" Whatever made you do it ? " 

“ Nora," he replied, simply, '' I thought 
you were in danger, and I came back. And 
when I heard one of them say ' She's fixed,’ 
I made sure it was you. I suppose it was 
that infernal still they meant. I see I was 
a fool. But I did it because I love you. 
Will you forgive me ? ” 

"I?" she replied. "I've nothing to 
forgive. I can't help it if people go crazy 
and behave like a madhouse ! " 

But something in her expression gave 
him courage. He seized her hands and drew 
her towards him. 


HEN Mr. Abottomey joined them an 

hour later he evinced no surprise at 

their preoccupation. His feelings were 
adequately expressed when he remarked 
later to Mr. Sanderson :— 

'" Better to keep it in the family, I s'pose 
—but I'd like to know who's to pay for all 
them breakages.” 

To which Mr. Sanderson brilliantly re- 
plied :— 

“ Give 'em the receipted bill for a weddin' 
present." 
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How They are Made and How They are Used. 


r | \HE picturesque little 
country town shown 
at the top of these 
pages is not all 

that it seems. Instead of 
being situated, as one might 
expect to find it, in some 
sheltered valley of the 
English countryside, it rests 
in a glass case in an office in 
Gray's Inn Road, London. 
Its area is measured not in 
acres, but in square fcet, and even 
the tallest factory chimney is not so 
high as a man's knee. Yet so complete 
and perfect are its diminutive details that 
it is easy to understand why the camera 
appears, for once, to have relinquished its 
reputation for veracity. 
' The maker of this remarkable Lilliputian 
town, Mr. John B. Thorp, has bcen building 
models for over forty years, and this particu- 
lar collection has bcen assembled as repre- 
sentative of the infinite variety of work that 
he produces. 

Although his work has appeared at many 
exhibitions—twenty of his models were 
recently on show at Wembley, and his 
reproductions of Old London, originally 
a popular feature of the Franco-British 
Exhibition, are now permanently installed 
in the London Museum—most of the 
miniature houses, factories, churchcs, and 
ether buildings which are turned out in his 
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“ People 
do not realize 
what an impor- 
tant part models 
play in human 
affairs.” 


workshop are never seen by the 

general public. Indeed, they 

are constructed to serve 
sternly practical purposes of 
which the layman is seldom 
aware. 

“ Most people are apt to 
regard thcse little buildings 
as nothing ^ more" than 
fascinating ornaments or 

toys," said Mr. Thorp. '' They 
do not realize what an important 
part models play in human affairs. 
Yet, as you will probably remember, 
in a recent criminal trial a man's life 
depended largely upon the model of a bun- 
galow which was produced in court so that 
the jury might understand the evidence.” 

“And have many of your models been 
the means of deciding the fate of a man on 
trial? " I asked. 

“Some of them," was the reply. ''Of 
course, the application of models to criminal 
cases is necessarily limited. On the other 
hand, I have made hundreds for variovs 
forms of litigation." 

Mr. Thorp handed me a motor van no 
larger than a match-box. I examined it 
closely, and was astonished to find a wealth 
of detail ın the workmanship. Among 
other things I observed that the front wheels 
were actually steerable, and the wind-screen 
was made of real glass. 

“That van," explained Mr. Thorp, “ was 
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employed to settle a dispute with regard 
to liability for injuries and damage result- 
ing from a street accident. From careful 
measurements and photographs taken on the 
spot I made a scale model of the scene of the 
accident, together with movable models of 
the two vehicles involved—the van and a 
large lorry. In cascs of this description 
arguments sometimes arise as to whether 
the driver of one vehicle could have seen the 
other coming, or whether he could have 
turned aside in time to avoid a collision— 
hence my attention to the details of the car. 
In this particular instance, however, the 
controversy centred upon ancther part of 
the model. One of the principal witnesses 
contended that the motor lorry had been on 
the wrong side of the road when the collision 
had occurred. The cross-examining counsel 
asked him to place the vehicles in the exact 
position in which he said he had seen them 
at the time of the accident. He did so. 
Counsel then asked him to indicate the spot 
on which he was standing at the moment 
of impact. Witness hesitated 
for a moment and then laid his 
finger on a certain spot. 

“< You are quite sure that 
is where you stood ?' asked 


counsel. * 
“ ‘Quite, answered the 
witness. 
‘“ ‘Now, gentlemen,’ said 


the lawyer, turning to the jury 
and producing a model figure 
from his pocket, ‘this little 
figure is made accurately to 
the scale of the model, and 
represents the exact height 
of the witness. If you will 
standin the position indicated 
and look at the model from 
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the eye-level of the figure you will find thet 
the hedge on the roadside would have com- 
pletely obstructed witness’s view of the 
accident, had it occurred as he has just 
described it !’ 

“ The cleverness of this barrister, aided 
by the model—which, of course, had been 
formally entered and accepted as evidence— 
saved his clients many hundreds of pounds." 

“ The accuracy of a model, then, is of the 
utmost importance ? " Isuggested. 

“Most assuredly,” was the reply. “Indeed, 
to make an incorrect model for a law 
case would practically amount to perjury. 
Which reminds me. Not long ago a lawyer 
who was conducting the defence in an 
accident case brought me plans and photo- 
graphs and instructed me to make a model. 
When the work was finished he called at my 
office to see the result. He examined the 
model for a few minutes and then suddenly 
ejaculated, ‘Good heavens! This won't do , 
—this won't do at all.' 


“ ‘Why ?’ I asked. 'Isn't it accurate ?’ 


A diminutive 

motor - omni- 
| bus, complete 
with passen- 
gers and glass 
windows, com- 
pared with the 
size of a penny. 
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** * Accurate ? ' he said. ‘It’s too darned 
accurate. I should lose my case if I took 
that into court.’ 

"He paid me for the work done, but 
when the case was heard he introduced 
drawings in place of the model—and won 
the day ! 

"Lord Darling once paid me what I 
regarded as a very neat compliment in 
connection with a model I made for an 
accident case in which Sir E. Marshall-Hall 
was for the defence. The details of the case 
were extremely involved and the evidence 
became more and more confusing until 
counsel asked permission to bring the model 
into court. When this was produced, the 
judge—then Mr. Justice Darling—stood up 
in his scat and leaned over the bench to 
obtain a better view of the model. Then 
with a gentle smile of satisfaction he sat 
down again. 

“ * Now I can understand what you have 
all been talking about for the last half- 
hour,' he said, dryly. 

“ Another important use for models is to 
help architects to see exactlv what their 
designs would produce when carried into 
execution. Frequently defects exist in the 













One of the many models made for pro- 
duction in court in connection with 
street accident claims. The size of the 
motor van may be gauged from the 
photograph inset. The miniature 
figure and bedstead seen on the right 
we:e made for the model of a pro- 
posed hospital. 


plans which are not apparent until the build- 
ing is finished— but the construction of a 
model enables the architect to ' look before 
he leaps.' 

"For instance, a well-known architect 
recently sent me plans of a magnificent 
building in which there were two staircases. 
I made a model from his drawings, and as 
soon as I put the staircases into the build- 
ing I discovered that at one point there was 
not enough head room, and it was evident 
that people passing up and down stairs 
would have bumped their heads against 
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the ceiling! Yet it was extremely difficult 
to detect this error in the plans. 

"A building is not like a drawing or 
painting: you can't rub it out and do it 
again—unless you are willing to throw away 
hundreds of pounds on alterations. Yet, 
however carefully an architect may draw 
his plans, he can never visualize exactly 
how a building will look from all angles. 
When it was decided that the Nottingham 
war memorial should teke the form of an 
entrance gate to the park which -had been 
presented to the town by Sir Jesse Boot, 
the council discussed the architect's plans 
for nearly two years, on and off, without 
being able to arrive at a decision. Then I 
was called in to make a model, with the 
result that the matter was settled in a few 
weeks. m 

“ You appear to be a stickler for realism 
and minuteness of detail," I remarked, as I 


examined the model in question. ‘‘ Is this 
altogether necessary ? ” 
eW ell." replied Mr. Thorp, “ when people 


order a model of this description they want 
to see exactly how the finished structure 
will look—a rough idea is not sufficient. 
When the architect told me that the gate 
in the centre arch- 

*; way was to te 

made of wrought 
iron I knew that 
I could obtain tke 
correct effect cn 
the model only by 
employing similar 
materials. Al- 
though the minia- 


ture gate is not quite four inches high, the" 
whole thing was constructed by hand, the 
metal being shaped and soldered together 
piece by piece. It took several days to make 
that gate alone, but don't you think it was 
worth it ? ” 

Mr. Thorp looked at me challengingly. 

“ Besides," he added, suddenly deciding 
to tell the whole truth, “ I rather enjoy 
doing this sort of work." 

“It has not lost its fascination, despite 
the fact that you have been at it for over 
forty years ? ” I said. 
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A realistic model of the Nottingham war memorial made from the architect's plans before work was 
commenced on the actual structure. 


'" Longer," he replied. “I have been 
making models ever since I was a schoolboy, 
and I am now sixty-two. When I was 
at Christ's Hospital—the old ' Bluecoat 
School,’ where I was educated—I built 
a model town of cardboard, and I used 
to charge my schoo'mates the sum of 
'one pin' to view it. After I left school 
I qualified as an architect, and from 
the commencement of my professional 
career I used models as an aid to designing. 
Other architects asked me to make similar 
models for them, and so the present business 
grew.” 

I was still handling the miniature wrought- 
iron gate. 

*' Surely this delicate detail work must 
be a great strain upon the eyesight?” I 
commented. ‘ But then I suppose you use 
a watchmaker's eyeglass ? ” 

'" Never used one in my life," was the 


reply. ‘‘ In fact, we haven't got one in the 
place. All the work is done with the naked 
eye. Come downstairs into the workshop 


and you can see for yourself,” 

I accepted the invitation eagerly, and was 
conducted intoa large, airy, well-lit building 
where quite a large number of men were 
busily employed. 

‘I had no idea that your place would 
be such a hive of industry," I shouted, 
amidst the hum of machinery and the 
tapping of hammers. 

“ Well," Mr. Thorp shouted back, '' ours 
is what you might call a paradoxical pro- 
fession—we make small-scale models on a 
large scale." Then he smiled—it was a 
remarkably boyish smile for a man of 
sixty-two—and added with a chuckle: “I 
must make a note of that. I may be able 
to use it again.” 
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Making the centre — of the above model. 


A delicate example of wrought metal work. 


I was surprised, too, to observe that the 
principal materials employed in making the 
majority of the model buildings were wood— 
good solid pine—and cardboard. Somehow I 
had expected them to be madeof plaster of 
Paris or some kind of modelling composition. 
I esked Mr. Thorp the reason for making 
them so substantial. 

“Well,” he said, “this is the most 
practical way of constructing them. When 
you are working from plans you are bound 
to build up piece by piece, and very often 
there has to be quite as much detail in the 
interior of a building as on the outside. 
In other words, an architect's model-maker 
is a builder in miniature—not a sculptor. 

“ Look at this model of Old London Bridge, 
which I am making in my spare time. It 
is one of the biggest jobs I have ever under- 
taken—much larger than the existing model 
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in the London Museum—and it is intended 
to be permanent. The windows are of real 
glass, for the interiors of the buildings will 
be illuminated ; and the ‘ weather-boarding,’ 
made of cardboard, is carefully laid on 
piece by piece and tacked 
down. I might have ob- 
tained a fairly realistic 
effect by shading, but I 
prefer to do it thoroughly 
whilst I am about it. 
Then it must be remem- 
bered that some of these 
models have to stand a 
good deal of  banging 
about in the course of 
transit. Look at this 
little house here. It 
doesn't appear very solid, 
perhaps, but in propor- 
tion to its size it is infi- 
nitely more substantial 
than a real house would 
be. As I will show you 
presently, a person of 
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for a picture he was making which included 
a number of English scenes of an historical 
nature. He intended to return with photo- 
graphs and drawings of the various castles 
and other ancient buildings he wished to 
reproduce, and have re- 
plicas of them erected 
with laths and plaster 
in his studio. But when 
he happened to see some 
of my work at Wemb- 
ley it occurred to him 
that models would be 
infinitely more useful to 
his studio director than 
any number of photo- 
graphs or plans. He got 
into touch with me and 
gave me several orders. 
When he discovered that 
the models were made of 
wood he almost danced 





-—— : : 
with joy. 

E. "'Gee! that's just 

what I want!' he ex- 





average weight can stand 
on it without doing the 
slightest damage. Of 


Mr. John B. Thorp, who is an 
authority on Old London, at work 
on arart of a large model of Old 
London Bridge which he intends 


claimed, pointing to a 
miniature Elizabethan 
mansion I had made fcr 


course, the roof is rather 
strong as compared with 
that of areal house, but otherwise every- 
thing is exactly to scale. Those window- 
sills, for example, are constructed of wood, 
planed down to the thickness of one-six- 
teenth of an inch. 

“ I have been asked to make models for 
all kinds of strange purposes. Not long 


ago a famous American film producer 
visited this country to obtain ' local colour’ 
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him. ‘Do you knew 
what I'm going to do 
with that one? I’m going to burn it!’ 

"'Burn it?’ I said, feeling rather 
hurt. 

'"' Yep!’ was the reply. ' There's a 
terrible fire supposed to take place in this 
story. Instead of burning up the big set as 
I intended, I guess we'll just burn the model 
and shoot some “close-ups.” It'll look just 
like the real thing.’ ” 
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“ Tell me," I asked, after 
a pause, “are there any 
branches of model - making 
which directly affect our old 
friend, the Man in the Street ? 

"ou told me just now that 
one of your models had been 
the means of preventing 
hundreds of innocent people 
from bumping their heads 
when mounting the staircase 
of a public building. You 
may be a public benefactor 
in other ways.”’ 

“ Well," said Mr. Thorp, 
“if you like to put it that 
way, perhaps I am. I can 
most certainly claim to have 
saved many people from 
cricked necks and other dis- 
comforts which sometimes 
exist in  badly-constructed 
theatres. Here is a modcl 
which I made for the pro- 
posed rebuilding of the St. 
James’s Theatre. The joint 
architects, Messrs. A. Blom- 
field Jackson, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and H. Beaumont Herts, 
of New York, had the model 
made so that they could 
ensure that every member of 
the audience should have an 
unobstructed view of the 
stage. We made a numbér 
of little figures to represent 
members of the audience, 
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and fitted them with little 
wire loops to represent their 
eyes, to which we attached 
threads. We then moved 
the little figures to various 
parts of the auditorium, and 
at the same time stretched 
the threads to various parts 
of the stage. So long as the 
thread could be carried from 
any one of these figures to 
any part of the stage with- 
out touching a part of the 
model or another figure, we 
knew that every member of 
the audience would have a 
clear line of sight. You will 
understand that it would 
have been practically impos- 
sible to carry out this test 
on the plans. 

“ Here is a model which 
will be of particular interest 
to Londoners,” he went on. 
“The engineers of the 
Underground Railway are at 
present engaged upon exten- 
sive alterations to the station 
at Piccadilly Circus. If you 
were to see the plans you 
would probably mistake 
them for a futurist picture of 
Hampton Court Maze, as 
they are quite indecipherable 
to the layman. But a few 
minutes’ study of this model 
will enable anybody to 





A model made for the proposed rebuilding of St. James's Theatre, showing the ingenious method by which 
theatre architects ensure that each member of the audience shall have an unobstructed view of the stage. 
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understand exactly what is being done. 
First of all, look at the street. The existing 
Tube station, with the lift shafts, is shown 
in the foreground on the right. Now you 
will observe that on all sides of the Circus 
are proposed new stairways which will lead 
to a central booking-office right underneath 
the fountain." 

Mr. Thorp lifted the top from the model, 
revealing the miniature subways, booking- 
offices, escalators, ana even the underground 
platforms and railways themselves. 

“ As you will see, no matter which entrance 
the intending passenger selects it will 
lead him to the central ticket offices, 
where he will pass through the new auto- 
matic 'passimeters' and thence via the 
moving stairways to the depths. The 
old lift-shafts, apparently, will not be used 
at all." 

“When you are at work on a model of 
this description," I asked, “do you some- 
times find it necessary to go underground 
to study certain details at first hand ? ” 






TX. 


Piccadilly Circus *' with the lid off,” 
built beneath the famous founta‘n. 


Models 


“ Oh, yes. In fact, my work takes me to 
all kinds of interesting places. Not long ago 
I had to make a model of a coal-mine, show- 
ing the workings and machinery both above 
and below ground, the arrangement of the 
strata, and the system of ventilation. It was 
only by a personal visit to the mine that I 
was able to get the detail correct. Again, 
I recently spent several hours at a gas-works 
preparatory to making an elaborate model 
of a gas-retort. : 

“ Which reminds me," added Mr. Thorp, 
with a laugh. ''Some time ago I executed 
a number of models for a well-known writer 
on Spiritualism, illustrating his conception of 
the various ' planes' upon which departed 
spirits are supposed to exist. One day he 


rushed into my office greatly excited— 
though whether he was in earnest or not I do 
not know to this day—and said, ‘ Mr. Thorp, 
I have just thought of a wonderful idea. 
I want a model of Hell—and you are just the 
man to make it for me!’ 

“ I declined with thanks." 








revealing the subways leading to the central ticket offices, now being 
Below are the escalator shafts and the tunnels of the actual railway. 


The existing lift-shafts are shown on the right. 
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" Now, mother, do listen," and he recited the sonorous lines. 


66 


Mine Eyes Have 
Seen t ie Glory’ 


9 


/ d 
W.B.MAX WELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


RS. BENNING, the 
upholstress, had an 
almost feudal 


respect for the best people of 

Tudor Green, and they for their part nearly 

all of them employed her and spoke well of 

her because of her industry and honest 

work. She was a widow and had one child, 
a crippled boy. 

Small, grey-haired, stonily desolate in 


W. HATHERELL.R.1, 


manner, she seemed to come 
to life directly we showed her . 
the fauteuil or sofa that 
needed reparation. With the air of a veter- 
inary surgeon examining a horse, she ran 
her wrinkled hands over it, and then pro- 
nounced a verdict. 

“ No, sir, it's too far gone for me,” and she 
advised us to send it to a big firm in the 
High Street. Or she would rise briskly 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1924, by W. B. Maxwell. 
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from her investigation, and say, “ Yes, 
ma'am, I can make a good job of that. 
D'you wish me to do it here, or shall I take 
it away to my place ? ” 

Her '" place ” was in the London Road, 
a very old house with a strip of front garden 
that she had obliterated almost entirely in 
erecting a shed to contain her workroom 
and her storeroom. A neighbouring builder 
used to lend her a hand-cart and two men to 
move the big pieces of furniture, and her 
little boy, Enoch, liked nothing better than 
to accompany the cart on these expeditions. 
Later, when he was bigger and had left 
school, one could see him all day long in the 
doorway of the shed, watching the traffic, 
and snapping his fingers delightedly if 
anything remarkable passed by. Soldiers 
always excited him greatly. lf he heard 
the sound of bugles and drums he could not 
sleep that night. Their echo kept him awake, 
and filled his blood and nerves with fire. 

" He's so fanciful," Mrs. Benning used 
to tell us. For, although habitually main- 
taining a deferential silence, she grew 
expansive if encouraged to speak of her 
adored son. She told one of his early ail- 
ments and this strange sort of rheumatism 
that had finally settled upon him and 
dragged down his left shoulder, making 
him shamble in his gait too, '' like as if he 
was pulled all a one side, ma'am." But she 
hastened to add that Dr. McGrigor would 
soon remedy this trouble—just as he had 
done with the others. '' Dr. McGrigor is 
very kind to Enoch, ma'am. And you 
should hear him praise the poetry that 
Enoch's taken to writing." 

“ Does your boy write poetry ? ” 

'" Indeed he does, ma'am." And the 
poor soul would Lring forth from her black 
reticule a copv of the lad's verses, with a 
confidence so touching that one was forced 
to sav they were very good. Whereas, in 
fact, they were bad beyond human badness. 

It was Mr. Wheeler, of the public library, 
where the boy had a ticket and read much, 
who advised that he had better abandon 
literature as an aim in life. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Wheeler, gravely, 
after handing her back the manuscripts 
that she had subinitted to his expert judg- 
ment. “ How old is your son now? "' 

“ Fifteen and a half. Not a day older." 

“ Then, frankly, considering his age, he 
does not show the development that would 
justify high expectations." And Mr. 
Wheeler, putting it all very nicely, said that 
he believed there were numerous poets who 
possess every requisite quality except the 
power of expression. So to speak, they are 
dumb poets, and it is for them that the few 
vocal poets write and sing. 

This was a pill to swallow, but on the whole 
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* Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory " 


she took it as a compliment. She would 
rather have a dumb poet than nothing at all. 
She was full of jov when Enoch promised 
to make a fresh start and be a painter. 

She bought him materials of every kind, 
and he used to paint the old stone bridge 
over the river. He painted at all season- 
and in all weathers; but wet or fine, winter 
or summer, the picture he made of it was 
much the same. The crudeness and violence 
of these sketches made one blink one's eyes. 

“ That's just how I see it, sir," said Enoch. 
trembling with shy emotion. '' All blazing 
at me—all on fire.” 


E went on painting month after month, 
vear. after year; slightly hampered 
now and then in his out-of-door 

studies by hateful street boys who followed 
him, shouting at him, imitating his dropped 
shoulder and queer gait ; but generally pro- 
tected by local policemen, postmen, milk- 
men, who all knew him and his mother too. 
At little cheap stationers’ shops one might 
see his latest presentments of the alwav- 
recognizable bridge  ottered for sale: 
occasionally one of his friends from the 
police-station or the post-office sat to him 
for a gratis portrait; and he was at least 
once mentioned in the local newspaper. 

“ Doctor ! doctor! " said Enoch, running 
after his medical attendant. '' There 
something about me in the newspaper ': 
and he laughed difhdently yet gailv. 

“So you're in the paper, are you?’ 
And while Enoch talked, Dr. McGrigor wa- 
looking at him very kindly and verv atten- 
tively. When the boy stopped talking he 
echoed that question of the public librarian. 

“ Tell me, Enoch. Time slips bv so fast. 
How old are you now ? ”’ 

“ Eighteen, sir. Eighteen on my last 
birthday—a fortnight ago.” 

“ As old as that! Well, well." 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Enoch stood there on the pavement à 
little way from the garden gate, tall, thin. 
slightly crooked of spine, smiling at the 
doctor. His hair was fine, silky, and in need 
of cutting, but no sign of a beard as vet 
showed on his chin or upper lip; the com- 
plexion was pallid, freckled ; his light-blue 
eves were set rather prominently between 
high cheek-bones. The whole narrow face 
conveyed an impression of unusual refine- 
ment, delicacy, and, to a skilled examiner. 
much else also. From within there seemed 
to glow an eagerness, an anxiety, an in- 
appeasable excitement. 

It was after this little conversation that 
Dr. McGrigor once more suggested to Mrs. 
Benning the advisability of getting Enoch 
into a certain institution for the mentally 
deficient of which he had spoken years agv. 


W. B. Maxwell 


‘* Oh, don't go back to that," cried Mrs. 
Benning. ''I couldn't, I couldn't part with 
him ''; and she wept and wrung her hands. 
“ God in heaven, what should I do without 
him ? ” 


OBODY could have seen them of an 
evening after her hard day’s work 
without comprehending what a bitter 

thing separation would be. With blinds 
drawn and the firelight flickering on the 
dark old wainscot, the room had much the 
same aspect as it had worn a hundred or 
two hundred years ago, and they them- 
selves, shut in together, did not seem to 
belong to any particular country or period. 
Perhaps, most of all they looked like a 
mother and son in one of Hans Andersen's 
fairy tales. 

There was gas down below in the work- 
room of the shed, but up here only oil-lamps 
and candles were used—the strong lamp 
with its shaded glare when Enoch was 
painting or sketching, and just a single 
candle when he was reading to her or they 
merely gossiped. She liked best their quiet 
chatter ; especially when he questioned and 
she answered, telling him about those 
houses of the gentry the insides of which he 
had never seen. 

The house she talked of with the greatest 
pleasure was the one called Cloister House, 
situated near The Precincts, beside that 
spacious rectangle of grass from which Tudor 
Green takes its name. Here lived Colonel 
and Mrs. Meredith—and their daughter, 
Miss Isabel Meredith. Mrs. Benning never 
wearied in expressing her respectful regard 
for the parents and her admiration of the 
young lady. | 

“ Yes, mother, tell me more about her." 
Enoch had begun to draw, although only 
the candle was burning. He sat with a hand 
hiding his eyes and made scribbled sketches 
of a girl’s face—a long, a grotesquely long 
nose, immense eyes, and a black coronet of 
hair round the forehead. 

“Go on," he murmured. And in reply 
to further questions his mother spoke, again 
with lavish praise, of Miss Isabel’s lovely 
straight nose, her big soft eyes, and her 
dark hair. 

“ Enoch, show me what you've drawn 
there. Oh, what you doing?” 

He was tearing up the paper into small 
bits, and he sighed. “ A secret, mother. 
But go on telling me”; and his voice 
vibrated with enthusiasm.  '' There's one 
thing you haven't mentioned. Her smile! 
That wonderful melting smile.” 

“ Yes, and so she has a nice smile," said 
Mrs. Benning, surprised by his sudden ex- 
citement. “ But what do you know about 
her smile ? ” 
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“ Because I take my hat off to her when- 
ever I see her, and I say ‘Good morning’ 
or ‘Good afternoon,’ and she bows and 
smiles at me." 

" Does she, then? Well, indeed, that's 
very kind of her. But it's no more than I 
would have expected. Enoch, I'm glad you 
take off your hat. But you must never go to 
the liberty of speaking to her—not unless 
she speaks to you first. Kind and affable 
as she is, she's not one that anybody could 
take a liberty with." 

Enoch hung his head. “I’m not likely 
to take liberties with her," he muttered, 
his voice dropping until the final words 
became inaudible. '' To me she is a princess. 
Yes, I have made her my princess." 

There was something curiously apt in the 
boy's fanciful epithet, because of a truth 
this gir] was so very different from the 
ordinary girls of Tudor Green that she 
seemed a creature of another sphere, a 
dethroned princess compelled to shelter 
here as real princesses had often done in 
past times, coming to the pleasant if com- 
monplace suburb when swift mob-rule drove 
them from their courts and palaces. In 
fact, she was, as far as birth goes, an aris- 
tocrat among plebeians. But beyond in- 
herited graces, she was completely sweet 
and good. And this was so patent, so irre- 
futable, that our typically suburban girls, 
who, feeling that she made them look cheap 
and common even in their best frocks, 
began by hating her, sometimes ended 
by metaphorically prostrating themselves 
at her feet and meekly worshipping her. 
Although such “a swell," as they termed 
it, they saw that she was totally devoid 
of “ side." She did not make friends of 
them; but she treated them always as 
equals, courteously accepted introductions 
of their brothers, had a kind word or two 
for their bald, shy fathers and their stout, 
effusive mammas. 

I cannot say if she was really beautiful, 
although without the slightest doubt she 
produced an impression of beauty as well 
as of gracefulness and charm, but to us 
elders—Dr. McGrigor, the vicar, and myself 
—the shining light that she gave forth was, 
as I have stated, her sweetness and good- 
ness. It may be added that those younger 
men who had craved for sisterly introduc- 
tions—our honest pen-driving, golf-playing 
suburban youths— were quite overwhelmed 
by the briefest conversation with her, 
at once getting hot and flustered, standing 
first on one leg, then on the other, making 
themselves ridiculous, as their introducers 
did not fail to tell them afterwards. 


One day, soon after Enoch's vain etforts 
to make portraits of her from memory, Mrs. 
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Benning received an order to do some work 
at Cloister House. 

'" Mother," the boy said, abruptly, ' ask 
her to come here and see my pictures.” 

" Ask who? D’you mean Miss Isabel 

“Yes.” 

‘* Oh, I couldn't venture.” 

'" Yes, please. I want you to." 

And Mrs. Benning, in the course of her 
work at Cloister House, screwed up sufficient 
courage to convey the request. 

'" It would make him so proud and happy, 
miss. You know, he thinks all the world 
of you.” 

Miss Isabel at once consented. 

Everything was ready when the appointed 
hour arrived, the sitting-room swept and 
garnished, the artistic exhibits laid out on 
the table and chairs and against the walls. 

" Here she is," cried Mrs. Benning. 
* Punctual to the minute. You bide here. 
I'll bring her up." 

The gracious visitor appeared. She was 
there, standing in the humb'e room. She 
smiled at them. Then, self-possessed, rather 
grave, but sweetly attentive, she looked at 
all that he showed her. 

"Another one of the bridge. 
in winter, not summer ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I've done it in all seasons." 

The lad stood close beside her as he eagerly 
handed her the terrible pastels, his hands 
trembling, his eyes on her face. 

“Thank you so much.” 

He remained in the room, shaking, quiver- 
ing, gasping for breath, while his mother led 
her out. 

Down below on the threshold Mrs. Benning 
thanked her profusely for her kindness and 
condescension. 

But the girl stopped her by an unex- 
pectedly sudden gesture, and as she spoke 
her calm voice seemed to break. 

" Don't—please don't. Of course I'd do 
anything. I’m so sorry for him, so dread- 
fully sorry," and Mrs. Benning saw that 
tears had come into her eyes. 

Mrs. Benning drew back as if the words 
had given her a shock, and as she stood 
and watched the girl go along the path 
and out of the gate she wiped moisture from 
her own eyes. 

“ What did she say to you downstairs ? ” 
the boy asked, eagerly. 

'" Colonel Meredith don't seem to like the 
lining of the dyed curtains, and I'm to 
change it.” 

Mrs. Benning knew that to report what 
the girl had really said would break his 
heart ; but she was not able to invent any 
complimentary message about the pictures. 

Then, on an evening soon after this, when 
they were sitting together in the candle- 
light, the boy terrified her by a wild and 
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frantic outburst of emotion. He vowc 
he loved Miss Meredith, felt devoured with 
love of her, and the dream of his life was t» 
become so great and famous that he migh: 
one day marry her. 

It was exactly like the fairy tales—the 
poor old widow woman quaking with fear, 
expostulating, commanding, and the son 
telling her it is destiny. He desires the 
king's fair daughter for bride and will have 
none other. 

" Now you listen to me, Enoch.” She 
had made him sit down, and for a minute 
or so he was quiet. “ You must never, 
never let her guess at any of this foolish- 
ness." 

“ Oh, but she knows!” said the bov, 
wildly. '' She knows, of course." 

The mother was more frightened than 
before. 

“ What you mean by that ? She knows: 
Have vou been speakin' to her—or writin 
to her?" 

“No. But it’s impossible that such love 
does not reach its object. It's impossible 
that it should not break down all obstacle: 
and one day put her hand in mine." 

" Nonsense! Try to be sensible. D'you 
suppose she'd ever have come here if for 
one moment she knew you had dared te 
raise your eyes——”’ 

“ Yes, that’s why she came." 

Almost  panic-stricken, Mrs. 
clutched at him, clung to him. 
I'm serious—deadly serious.” 

'* So am I, mother.” 

" If—if you don't drop it, they'll sav 
you're mad. They'll lock you up. They'll 
take you from me. Heavens above, they'll 
put you away—certain sure ! ” 

Then, mastering her fear, she argued with 
him, pleaded with him, besought a promise 
never by word or deed to betray his secret. 
Surely he must see that it would be regarded 
as '" wicked impudence "; he would make 
worse than “a laughing-stock " of him- 
self; they would have all the gentry of the 
neighbourhood set against them. She would 
lose her work, no one would employ her, he 
would have ruined her as well as himself. 

He limped and shambled about the room, 
groaning in physical pain when he lifted a 
hand above his head and tried to wave it. 
She watched him, terrified now by hr 
increasing strangeness of voice and manner. 
But before going up the second flight of 
stairs to his little bedroom at the top of 
the house he gave her a solemn promise to 
hide his secret. 

She climbed the stairs herself several 
hours later and stood listening at the door. 
No light showed from beneath it. In the 
darkness the sound of his voice made her 
shiver. He was talking, raving. Such 
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such words—his own words. 
muddled up with scraps out of those poetry 


words, oh, 
books, as she surmised—mad words ! 

*' Isabel, my princess, queen of the world, 
take pity on me! My / 
spirit is calling to > 
your spirit” ; and he 
groaned. “Listen to 
the song of my 
love. Your eyes 
are sunbeams 
or sharp knives. 
They have 
pierced me and 
torn me. Oh, 
kill me or let me 
live! Isabel! 
Isabel ! ” 

Mrs. Benning 
shivered. Not even 
Dr. McGrigor must 
learn that her boy 
talked such gibberish, 
all alone in his room 
in the middle of the 
night. 

After this for a 
little while he said 
strange things and 
did strange things. 
He stopped painting, 
and said he wished 
to help his mother 
with her arduous 
labours. He said he 
felt ashamed for 
never having 
thought of 
doing so till 
now. He 
attempted im- 
possible tasks. . 
One day, when 
some heavy 
furniture was 
to be moved, 
he obtained 
the  builder's 
hand-cart 
without the 
two men, and 
tried to carry 
through the enterprise by himself. He was 
found iying senseless in the roadway by the 
Green, not far from Cloister House. 

Dr. McGrigor, keeping him in bed for 
several weeks, reproved him and said that a 
strong man could hardly have done it. 

“ But I mean to be a strong man." 

The doctor shook his head gently, and 
said that such extreme strength was beyond 
reasonable hope. 

'"' Cannot mind triumph over matter? They 
say so in books I've read.  Faith-healing ? "" 
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“ Well, yes, to a certain extent.” 

" No, doctor, to an uncertain extent 
Spirit is supreme. There are more things in 
heaven and earth—— How does it go on ? 
Oh, I've such a cracking head- 
ache. I feel as if my head was 
opening and shutting.” 

After this Dr. McGrigor warned 
Mrs. Benning that at all costs 
Enoch must:be kept quiet. This 
exaltation was dangerous. 

When he got up 
and went about 
y again he seemed 
quite calm. 





The lad stood 
close beside her 
as he eagerly 
handed her the 
terrible pastels, 
his hands trem- 
bling, his eyes 
on her face. 








HE war came, and as 
T if in a minute Tudor 

Green underwent 
remarkable changes. 
Bugles and drums 
sounded. The streets were full of khaki. 
A vast soldiers’ camp had been established 
in the River Park. Naturally, Enoch was 
exalted. 

Many of the big houses were converted 
into hospitals. One on the Green belonged 
to the Red Cross. Dressed in the white 
uniform of the Red Cross, the girls seemed 
very attractive. But the white-robed 
princess, the sweet queen of them all, was 
not there to put an aching pain into the 
heart of the boy by the sight of her. She 
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had gone straight out to France, she was 
with the French in the retreat ; already she 
had distinguished herself; she was men- 
tioned “ in an order "—or something of that 
kind; the French were going to give her a 
decoration. -Al this was in the local paper. 

“ Mother, isn't it glorious of her ? " said 
the boy, with glowing eyes. ''Isn't it 
what she would do ? . Oh, I'd like to paint 
her as Joan of Arc—a great symbolic 
picture, to hang in our. Parliament House." 

Two or three reservists well known to the 
Bennings were immediately killed— Jack 
Sims among. them, the jolly; chaffing, 
laughter-loving milkman. It seemed im- 
possible. Here a week ago. For the first 
time in her life Mrs. Benning felt glad that 
her son was a cripple. 

Of course, she did not know that he had 
made “a laughing-stock ” of himself at the 
camp of soldiers by imploring them to enrol 
him. ''Ha-ha-ha! No, my lad, we don't 
want lop-sided ones." Or that he had 
bothered people at that Red Cross hospital 
on the Green, where Dr. McGrigor was now 
working so hard. Or that he had followed 
the doctor to his surgery after midnight, and 
there, kneeling on the floor, had wept and 
raved, with pitiful entreaties that he might 
be somehow sent out to France and the 
battle line. 

He was exalted. Indeed, there was a 
fever in everybody's blood. One heard 
the bugles calling; the drums, the noisy, 
insistent drums, rolled, rolled, rolled; the 
tramp, tramp of marching feet echoed from 
our house walls, echoed again in our hearts 
when the columns of recruits had passed by. 

Sitting in the candle-light at home, he 
read to his mother what he vowed was the 
most wonderful poem ever written. 

“ Mr. Wheeler says so too. I got it at the 
Free Library. It’s American; but Mr. 
Wheeler says all the nations should use it. 
We have no such hymn of battle. Now, 
mother, do listen," and he recited the 
sonorous lines. 

‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
terrible swift sword ; 

His truth is marching on... .”’ 

With every line the reader’s voice grew 
stronger, more voluminous. It seemed to 
fill the room and spread out through the 
walls, filling the quiet winter night with its 
vibrations. 


" He hath sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat, 
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He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, lo answer Him; te 
jubilant, my feet ! 
Our God ts marching on. 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah ! ” 


And when he had finished he walked about 
almost erect, scarcely limping. 


T war continued; and Mrs. Benning, 
who had dreaded hard times and the 

loss of all profitable employment, found 
that her modest little trade flourished 
exceedingly. Never had she been so busy, 
never so well paid. Partly because she now 
needed help and partly to keep him indoors 
and contented, she asked Enoch to give her 
some assistance. He assisted her in a fitful, 
preoccupied way. 

Then, after a time, on the advice of her 
friend the doctor, she put him to work in 
the printing office of Mr. Ridge. Jt was light 
work; and Mr. Ridge, bereft of all his lusty 
young men, was only too glad to get even a 
cripple—even a half-witted cripple. 

But one morning Enoch deserted his new 
post. A message came from Mr. Ridge saying 
he was absent without leave and asking if 
illness was the reason. Poor Mrs. Benning 
passed a terrible day, waiting for him, 
hunting for him, hurrying back to the house 
to see if he had not yet returned. The 
police and everybody else were too hard at 
work to give her aid. Then late at night. 
when she had fallen into a condition of 
abject distress, her worst fears were relieved 
by a letter from the boy himself. He said 
that he had gone away, but she was not to 
fret or worry, for he would '' report " to her 
as soon as possible. 

Not to fret or worry! The fortnight that 
followed was a hundred years of anguish. 

And then, at dusk, as she sat miserably 
alone in that deserted sitting-room, she 
heard a strange footstep on the stairs. 
Next moment the door opened and a soldier 
in uniform entered the room. He saluted 
her by raising his hand to his cap, and stood 
stiffly just inside the door. 

'" Enoch ! " 

“ Yes, mother. I've got my wish." He 
smiled again, and his whole face twitched. 
'" See how I'm dressed. Look,” and he 
touched his belt and the buttons of his 
tunic. 

Then he came forward to the table and 
they embraced. 

“But what you doin'?" she said, 
weeping and shaking. “ What folly is this 
now?” She believed that it ‘was a mas- 
querade. '' Goin’ about dressed up! They'll 
send you to prison for wearing uniform." 

“ Oh, no. I belongtothe Army. R.A.M.C. 


W. 


We're under orders soon for France. 
cured. Watch me. Don't be afraid.” 

It was a miracle. He stood there erect, 
a sound man, not a cripple, and he moved 
about the room without a limp. But his 
mother, watching him, saw that his face 
contorted itself spasmodically. 

" Enoch, you're in pain. 
horrible pain. I can see it." 

“ No, no. I'm all right—absolutely all 
right." His movements were made in 
. apparent freedom ; his voice sounded strong 
and full; a fire invisible but overwhelming 
seemed to burn within him. He was her 
son, and not her son. ‘‘ Mother, I must 
be off now. I’m a soldier—not free. Can't 
miss the bugle-call."' 

He kissed her, went down the stairs, and 
stalked away. 

In the name of reason how and why had 
they enlisted him ? Was it an overdriven, 
half-insane recruiting officer acting under 
the pressure of a scare—goaded by the 
imperative necessity to find live men of any 
sort and put them in khaki to replace the 
dead men? The combing-out process in 
full swing ?—each semi-cfficient releasing a 
real efficient ? No matter—the thing was 
done. In sober truth he had been taken for 
the R.A.M.C. ; in grim earnest his unit was 
going to France. Soon, incredibly soon, they 
were gone. 

Mrs. Benning bowed her grey head 
beneath this stupefying blow of Fate. She 
came into our houses to do her work, and 
shrinking from us seemed herself to have 
shrunk. Always small and insignificant, she 
now appeared scarcely anything at all— 
hardly a person, an expression ; a desolate, 
stony greyness that stooped over chairs in 
corners of rooms to the sound of a necdle 
stitching or a pair of scissors cutting, that 
zose to curtsy when we spoke to it, that 
tried but could not speak to us in reply. 

She could not at this time speak to any- 
body except Dr. McGrigor. 

'" You'll have him back,” said the doctor, 
with an effort to conceal his forebodings. 
“ He'll be invalided—and you'll have him 
back before you can look round." 

'* I'm sure I hope so, sir.” 

Dr. McGrigor gave her explanations. As 
to her son's miraculous cure, he explained 
that under the stimulus of violent excite- 
ment old adhesions had been broken down, 
filaments torn, and so forth. He said the 
same sort of thing happened when in the 
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emotion of intense fear bedridden persons — 


who had not moved for ages rushed out of 

a burning house or fled from burglars. 

Moreover, he reminded her how, a longish 

time ago, a famous quack came here, to this 

very Tudor Green, and performed such 

spurious miracles, ordering poor rheumatic 
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people to throw away their crütches, to 
rise and walk. And several obeyed, to the 
amazement of the crowd. But they re- 
lapsed afterwards; they were worse than 
before. Dr. McGrigor took a gloomy view of 
the matter. 


HE had the boy back within two months. 
He had served three days at the front, 
and then had been in hospital at Rouen, 

in London, and lastly at Tudor Green among 
those white dresses of the Red Cross. Now 
he lay in his own bed at home. Dr. McGrigor 
had used his influence to bring him here 
from London, and then had authorized the 
removal to his mother's house. There was 
no hope. The lad was done for. 

One or other of the white-robed nurses 
walked across the Green every day to 
attend to him. 

He lay in his own bed, but not in his old 
room ; for Mrs. Benning had brought the 
bed down from the top floor to the sitting- 
room—the best room in the house—thc 
room where he used to paint his pictures, 
eat his meals, and talk to her of an evening. 
She was very brave in her hopeless grief. 

Sometimes he fought for breath during long 
suffocating fits—fought for his breath, 
which, as she knew, was all that remained 
to him of life. Her only orders from doctor 
or nurse were to keep him quiet, to make 
him comfortable ; and it broke her broken 
heart to stand by impotent and watch his 
pain. The time of year was high summer, 
and the window blinds had been lowered 
to prevent the brilliant sunshine from 
pouring in. The room seemed strange with 
this perpetual twilight, ghostly, another 
and an unfamiliar room ; from the roadway, 
as if from another world, came the noise of the 
traffic, voices, the sound of marching feet ; 
and every now and then one could hear the 
distant roll of drums and the faint bugle- 
calls far away in the camp by the river. But 
he noticed nothing; he did not seem to 
hear. 

" Mine eyes have seen the glory," he 
murmured.  ''Mine eyes have seen the 
glory." He said this often ; but for the most 
part he was light-headed, babbling to him- 
self unintelligibly. 

Then one day he called out and spoke 
loudly. 

" Mother, 
now.” 

“ Who d’you mean ? ” said the old woman, 


send for her—send for her 


trembling. '' Miss Isabel ? " 

" Yes.” 

" But she’s not even here. She's in 
Trance.” 


I want her. 
and he struggled in 


“I know. Send to France. 
I must have her”; 
violent emotion. 
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The miserable mother pacified him some- 
how, but it was terrible while it lasted, and 
in the course of that day he compelled her 


to go thrice to Cloister House. - The first : 


time she learned from. the. parlourmaid, 
who was an old acquaintance, that Colonel 
and Mrs. Meredith 
were expecting 
their daughter 
home on leave— 
anxiously expect- 
ing her, because her 
return appeared 
to have been un- 
duly delayed. 
Mrs. Benning 
begged the 
parlourmaid to 
give Miss Isabel 
their humble dutv 
and implore her 
to come across to 
them if only for a 
minute or two. 
This, however, did 


not satisfy him. 
He made his 
mother write a 


message and put 
it in an envelope 
addressed directly 
to Miss Isabel. 
'Then for the third 
time he sent her, 
at nightfall, to 
inquire if there 
was any news. 
There was none. 

Next day he 
was quiet, seeming 
to breathe more 
easily, and not 
talking to Mrs. 
Benning or to 
himself. Indeed, 
in the afternoon 
he appeared to be 
sleeping so comfortably that she left the 
house for half an hour to make a few 
purchases. Earlier, before he fell asleep, he 
had spoken a few words which proved that 
his governing thought was unchanged. 

" Mother! If she comes, leave me alone 
with her. Promise you'l leave us alone. 
Thank you, mother '; and he closed his 
eyes and settled his head on the pillow. 

Mrs. Benning remained with him for 
an hour or more, perhaps for two hours, 
and then, as he slept on, never moving, she 
went out to the shops in High Street. 

Returning to the house, she heard voices 
and hurried upstairs. They were her son's 
voice and another voice. 

The girl had come. She was sitting by 
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the bedside, in the nurse's white uniform, 
with her back to the door, and she did not 
turn round. The boy, raised high in the bed, 
was looking at her. She held his right hand 
x in both her hands, and 

2 they were murmuring to 
each other. 


The boy 
never shifted his eyes 
from her face; 
and neither 
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He saluted her by raising his hand to his 


of them seemed to be conscious of the 
presence of Mrs. Benning during the few 
moments that she stood at the opened door, 
watching and listening. They murmured 
endearments—such words, oh, such words ! 
Mrs. Benning heard the names exchanged, 
but scarcely further ; for one voice was so 
sweet and low, and the other was little 
more than a vibration. 

“ Isabel, my darling—my own darling 
girl. At last, Isabel, at last. I wanted you 
—I wanted you so dreadfully.” 

" Dear Enoch, I knew." 

Mrs. Benning shut the door inch by inch 


without making the slightest sound, and 
went down into the work-room of the shed. 
Down there, among the stripped furniture 
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and piles of coarse fabric, 
she allowed the unchecked 
tears to stream down her 
wrinkled cheeks. Her grief- 
laden breast melted in 
admiration and gratitude as 
she thought of their noble 
pitying visitor. She thought : 
“Fancy! Letting him call 
her by her Christian name, 
too! But she knows, bless 
her." And she thought 


cap, and stood stiffly just inside the door. 


again, ' That's a lady—a real lady—not 
like some folk I could mention. Flesh and 
blood is flesh and blood—to Aer. Good and 
kind. Able to understand. She was always 
sorry for him"; and Mrs. Benning shed 
more tears. ‘‘ Ah, she'll be sorrier now." 

The minutes passed, and it seemed that 
someone had come from the threshold of 
the house and gone by the wooden wall 
of the shed. “That's her, going!" Mrs. 
Benning hurried out. But there was no 
one. The pathway was empty. '' Then she's 
still with him," she thought. '' She's staying 
a nice while.” 

But Mrs. Benning kept her promise. 
She left them alone. She would not disturb 
them—until of a sudden the thought of 
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: hospitality came 
into her mind. 
The visitor might 
like a cup of tea! 
"Ill make some 
teaandtake it up." 
And she did so. 
She carried the 
tray into the 
room, only to find 
that the visitor 
had really gone. 
Her son was lying 
in his usual 
attitude, fast 
aslep. She put 
down the tray and 
went to the bed. 
'Then immediately 
she took alarm 
and uttered a 
















shriek. Next 
minute she wes 
running, Mhatless, 


frantic, along the 
pavement towards 
High Street. 

By chance she 
soon saw Dr. 
McGrigor’s motor- 
car, shouted, 
stopped it, and 
brought the 
doctor to the 
house. He said 
at once that it 
was all over, and 
gently drew her 
from the bed. She 
sat by the table, 
rocking herself 
and moaning. 

“Tell me how he 
was this morning. ° 

And,  sobbing, 
she presently told 
him. 

Very quiet. 


“ Better, I thought. 
doctor, was it the excitement of talking ? 


Oh, 


His joy like! 
strength ? " 

Then she told him of the visit. But he 
said she was wrong in supposing it had been 
Miss Meredith. It must have been one of 
the nurses from the hospital. 

“Oh, no, sir. I'm not mistaken." 

" But when do you say this was—this 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Not half an hour ago." 

Dr. McGrigor started, went back to the 
bed, and stooped over it. Then, rising, he 
shook his head. 

“ He couldn't have spoken to anybody 
since three o'clock to-day. My poor Mrs. 


Did the joy of it finish his 
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The boy never shifted his eyes from her face; and neither of them seemed to be conscious 
of the presence of Mrs. Benning. 
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= Benning, he has been dead for considerably 
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more than two hours. 
when you kissed him just now ? Stone cold. 
But if you ‘re wrong about the time; I 
hope you're not mistaken about Miss 
Meredith. Now I'll send someone to take all 
trouble off your hands.” 

And he hurried away, driving. round the 
Green to that house where, as he‘ knew, they 


Didn't you feel it | 


^ 


had been in such piteous anxiety since day- - 


break. Perhaps no one admired and valued 
our princess more than he did, and her father 
was his best friend. He was going to enter 
cheerily, saying: “ So you have got her 
back safe and sound"'; but then some 
instinct made him determine to put his 
questions guardedly. > The maidservant, 
however, drew him into the hall before he 
said anything. ''Oh, sir, come in and help 
them.” Her eyes were red-rimmed, her 
cheeks tear-stained. ‘‘ Yes, they've had 
the second telegram—killed by a shell." 
He did all that he could for them, and 
then went on with his work—as everyone 
had to do in those cruel days. But at the 
hospital he asked the matron which nurse 
had been to the Bennings. + Fin out, 
please. I want to speak to her.” 


had been to the Bennings. 
'* That’s odd," said the doctor. '' That's 
very odd "3 and he went on with his work. 


It’s a lot of money. 


' seen the glory. 
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LITTLE while after the funeral Mrs. 
Benning stood meekly in the office of 
the’ ornamental stonemasons, waiting 
to take her turn at the desk where a man 
was busily booking orders. An open window 
showed the rich summer foliage of trees, a 
patch of tranquil sky, a warm glow of sun- 


- light ; and through the window, borne from 


a distance on the gentle air, came the faint, 
the very faint sound of beaten drums and 
blown bugles. 
. ‘* Now, ma’am ? ” 

. Mrs. Benning, looking smaller than ever 
in her black dress, black gloves, black veil, 
came to the desk, and chose from the picture- 
book the tomb that she fancied. 

“ Yes, I'll go as far as thirty pounds, 
But what does it 
matter ? See, I want you only just to put 
his name, with the two dates—and a 
quotation.” 

“What quotation would you wish? 
There's a Latin one greatly favoured nowa- 
days. Looks very nice deep cut and gilded. 
‘Dulce est pro——’ ”’ 

“ No. I've written down what I want. 
It's a bit out of his favourite poetry. There. 


. ' Mine eyes have seen the glory ! ' " 
The matron came and said that no one . 


“ Very good." And the man pinned the 
slip of paper to the leaf in his order-book. 
“ That's quite all right. ' Mine eyes have 


» 9» 








 ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 136. 


Now solvers turn their minds to politics : 
On Lords and Commons all their thoughts they fix. 


l. Behead two words, with Shakespeare found, and 
played : 
One will be this, and one be maiden made. 


. Had king (whom Byron nemes) a son at all ? 
If so, the name of one cen you recall ? 


A baron’s title? English watering-place. 
His name? That is the quarry for your chase. 


Plain, narrow, delicate ; the crossing done, 
Lucre, with silver, could be quickly won. 


to 


The monster by the maiden’s side is seen ; 
The hero comes, who weds the heroine. 


. Holy, unwise, he thought that in a bride 
Meekness must with her beauty be allied. 


. A beast is found, and mountain, who can fail 
To find the other ? Cut off head and tail. 


. Select an isle, but only half must stay. 
The absent half two coins combined display. 


~} 


. Thus acts the singer—what else could he do ? 
Mixed up, a geologic word we view. 


. A lady fair to solvers we present, 
Divided is she on the continent. 
PAX. 





Answers to Acrostic No. 136 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor, THe STRAND MAGAZINE, Southam pton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by y the first post on November 121A. 

Two answers may be sent to every light. 

It is essential that solvers, with thar anawers to this 
acrostic, should send also their real names and addresses, 





ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 135. 
(The Third of the Serics.) 


1 F ar O 
S.I ma M 
3. T ar A 
4. Z oa R 
5. G ec K 
6. E noug H 
TOR eplic A 
8. A path Y 
9. L il Y 
10. D. O. R. A. 
lH. S M 


NoTES.—Proem. Fitz rald ; Suffolk, East Anglia. 
Khayvam, a tent-maker, 28 was S. Paul, Light 3. Moore, 
Irish Melodies. 4. Gencsis xix. Light 5. Twelfth Night, 
v l; Malvolio, 10, Defence of Realm Acte. 

In No. 133, " Haverstock " and “ Revetment ” provide 
satirfactory answers for the second end sixth lights. 





Solvers who write to the Acrostic Editor and deire 
answers to their queries should, with their letters, enclo:e 
a stamped addressed envelope, and he will cndeavour to 
reply. 
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A 
R.F. FOSTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CONRAD LEIGH 


I. 

URING the whole of my association 
D with Ravenhill, the reporter and 
crime investigator, there was never 
a case of any importance which 
presented such a seemingly baffling mystery, 
and yet which occupied less of his time 
than any other, than that which by common 
consent was called ' The Tube Mystery.” 
As was generally the case, our first know- 
ledge of the facts was gained from the 
newspapers, and so astounding „and re- 
markable was the affair that the Press gave 
the report first place, even though Parlia- 
ment was on the eve of a momentous 
session and events on the Continent were 

assuming a very grave aspect. 

For the whole of a memorable afternoon 
London was kept agog with speculation, for 
the early editions of the evening papers 
contained brief ‘‘ stop-press’’ announce- 
ments of the affair, and subsequent editions 
presented new facts and new theories 
whereby interest was kept unflagging. 

The final editions told of a discovery 
which gave a fine air of completeness to the 
mystery and enabled speculation to proceed 
on definitely impossible lines. 

I give here a summary of the events in the 
order in which they occurred. 

At half-past three a Tube train drew up 
at the Finsbury Park terminus of the 
Piccadilly Tube, and John Hamilton, a 
conductor, having realized that the train 
had been behaving in an unusual manner 
during the latter part of the journey from 
Hammersmith, and having come to the 
conclusion that the driver, William Messiger, 
had either had some difficulty with his 
controls or had become unwell, left the 
rear end of the first coach immediately 
the train came to a standstill and walked 
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the short distance up the platform to the 
front of the train. Looking in the window 
of the driver’s cab, he saw that it was 
empty. The door connecting the cab with the 
first coach was shut, and Hamilton was 
positive that Messiger could not have left 
the cab by the side door before he arrived. 

He immediately went back to the coach 
and watched the passengers alight. Messiger 
was not amongst them. 

Unable to believe the evidence of his 
senses, Hamilton called a fellow-conductor, 
told him of the astounding fact that the 
train was driverless, and the two went to 
the cab and opened the door. At first 
nothing unusual met their gaze, save that 
on the floor were a driver's cap, tunic, and 
blue overall. Upon examination the cap 
was seen to be badly crushed, but someone 
had evidently endeavoured to make the 
damage unnoticeable. But inside the cap 
the two men found a large smear of blood, 
which was quite damp. 

Thoroughly alarmed, Hamilton and his 
comrade informed the station superintendent 
and the police were summoned. It was 
deemed advisable to shunt the train, and, 
it being a slack time of the day, another 
train was found as a substitute. 

The police questioned Hamilton closely, 
but he was able to add nothing which 
would throw any light on the affair. He 
was urgent in his declaration that he had 
gone to the driver’s cab immediately the 
train had come to a standstill, and that he 
had been able to see all the passengers off 
the first coach as well. The station superin- 
tendent had ordered a thorough search to 
be made of the whole place as soon as he 
had been informed of Messiger’s disap- 
pearance, but the search had yielded no 
result, 
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The train had apparently been driverless 


when it arrived. Impossible as that appeared, 


yet it was the only thinkable solution ‘to 
the perplexing problem. But how had it 


been enabled to come to a standstill in: 


exactly the right place ? The affair was an 
utter mystery. . 

Nearly two hours passed by. Then came 
a wire from Gloucester Road Station to the 
effect that a dead body had been found in 
the tunnel between Gloucester Road Station 
and South Kensington, and that the body 
had been identified as being that of the 
missing driver. Two drivers had declared 
they had seen an object in the tunnel at 
that spot, and a search had been made. 
Messiger’s body was minus tunic, overall, 
and cap, and the head had been badly 
battered. By reason of the fact that the 
cap which was found in the driver's cab had 
been crumpled and smeared with blood, it 
seemed obvious that murder had been 
committed, and that the body had been 
flung from the train into the tunnel. 

But how had the train proceeded from 
that spot to Finsbury Park ? - If driven by 
another person, then why had that person 
not been discovered ? 

It was a story to set many a brain think- 
ing, and Ravenhill and I had waited im- 
patiently throughout that afternoon for 
fresh news. We discussed every probability 
and bought every edition of the evening 
papers as they appeared, but without either 
of us being able to suggest what was the 
key to the mystery. We went to bed that 
night without having come to any satis- 
factory conclusion, for the facts at our 
disposal seemed to contradict each other so 
flagrantly. Firstly, the train must have 
been driven from Gloucester Road to the 
terminus by somebody, and secondly, there 
was no one in the driver's cab when the 
train stopped at Finsbury Park. 


II. 

HE morning’s papers gave no new 
details, save that the dead man had 
lived at 23, Oakhurst Road, Hammer- 

smith, that he was thirty years of age, had 
been employed as a driver for the past three 
years, had an exemplary character, and was 
an unmarried man. For the rest, the story 
was simply a recapitulation of the previous 
night's account. 

At ten o'clock, just as Ravenhill was 
preparing to go to Fleet Street, Inspector 
Miler was announced. He and Ravenhill 
were very friendly, and they worked well 
together on the principle of “give and 
take." My friend, being primarily a journal- 
ist, wanted ''copy," and Miller, in return, 
was only too willinz to take advantage of 
the reporter's genius for investigation. 
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Miller was not. slow in coming to the 
point... 


“What about this Tube case ? " he zsked 
as he sat down. .'" Are you gcing to do 
anything in.the matter 2” 

'" It's interesting," the reporter replied, 
in a-non-committal way. ‘‘ How is it 
going ? ” 

Inspector Miller took a bvlky note-book 
from his pocket. 

" Not very well," he acmitted. ‘‘ But 
it's early yet, and we haven't collected all 
the clues.” 

“ Seems to me it's a case where you've 
got to work quickly, or you'l lose your 
man." 

The inspector stared reflectively at Raven- 
hill. 

. " Have you been able to form no theory ? ” 
the reporter went on. 

The inspector opened his note-book. 

“ T’ll tell you how far we've got," he said. 
“ I take it you've read the accounts in the 
Press. They're all right as far as they go, 
but there are several new points. If any- 
thing, the mystery now seems mcre in- 
explicable than ever.” 

" How so? ” 

“ Well, you remember how contradictory 
the two main facts were," the policeman 
went on. “ Subsequent investigations in- 
crease the contradiction." 

He turned over several pages in his note- 
book. 

“ Here are the facts to date,” he continued. 
'" At three-thirty yesterday afternoon train 
No. oc621 arrived at Finsbury Park Station, 
and within fifteen seconds of its stopping the 
conductor, Hamiiton, had looked inside the 
cab and found it to be empty. Fifteen 
seconds, mind ! On the floor, however, were 
the driver's tunic, overall, and cap, and the 
cap had been badly crumpled and had a 
large bloodstain on the inside. There wasa 
little blood on the floor. Hamilton saw all 
the passengers alight from the first ccach, 
thinking that Messiger might have left his 
cab by the connecting door, and the whole 
station was searched immediately afterwards. 
But Messiger had disappeared. At five-fifteen 
Messiger's dead body wes picked up in the 
tunnel about a hundred and fifty yards 
from Gloucester Road Station, in the 
direction of South Kensington, and it was 
minus the garments found earlier in the cab. 
The head was badly battered.” 

The inspector paused impressivelv. 

“The great question is," he exclaimed, in 
a tense voice, ‘‘ how the devil did that train 
come into Finsbury Park Station? One 
might cast doubt on Hamilton’s statement, 
but though I laid plenty of traps for him, 
he did not falter.” 


" [t seems to me," said the reporter, 
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quietly, " that the first thing to do is not 
to be overcome by the apparent impossi- 
bility of itall. It happened, therefore it was 
done. Without doubt, Messiger was mur- 
dered, though not necessarily at Gloucester 
Road." 

" You're not suggesting that he was 
murdered elsewhere ? " I protested. 

“It’s very obvious that he must have 
been," he retorted. ‘Don’t you agree, 
inspector ? ” 

“ Yes, but "Á 

“ How long does it take for a train to do 
a hundred and fifty yards ? " the reporter 
asked. '' Assuming the train was only doing 
five or six miles an hour—for she had just 
started from Gloucester Road—she must 
have arrived at the point where Messiger's 
body was found in about a minute. What 
does that show ? 
handy for the murderer to push it through 
the door or the window. Isn't that 
obvious ? ” 

The reporter paused. His thin, pale face 
became suddenly animated, and I knew that 
an idea had come to his quick brain. 

“ I expect you have done all this recon- 
struction work before this," he said to the 
inspector. Miller coloured a little, and 
Ravenhill’s eyes sparkled. '' Anyhow,” he 
went on, “it won't hurt to do it again. I 
may be able to give you a fresh idea. We 
have decided that the murder was com- 
mitted before the train arrived at Gloucester 
Road. We want another clue or two before 
we can imagine exactly where. Unless we 
get a confession, it is doubtful if we shall 
ever know, but our imagination need not go 
very far wrong, if it is properly curbed. 
The murder was undoubtedly a well-planned 
one, and the murderer probably knew 
exactly where every phase of it would be 
carried out. He must have boarded the 
train at a certain point, awaited his oppor- 
tunity, murdered Messiger by dealing him 
a blow on the head with some heavy object, 
and——”’ 

'" But wait a bit," protested the inspector. 
“ Its all very well to imagine things, but 
vou're imagining the obvious. What we 
want to get at ‘is kow the murder was 
committed and how the train was able to 
go on, stop at the stations, and "U 
—. " But I thought you would have decided 
that already," the reporter said, patiently. 
'" Obviously someone must have driven the 
train, and, equally obviously, it was either 
the murderer or an accomplice. There is 
only one possible solution in the circum- 
stances, and we must accept that solution 
or else admit the supernatural.” 

He paused a moment and lit a cigarette. 

“ Now," he went on, '' I 1l reconstruct in 
earnest. If it sounds fanciful, I can't help it. 











That the body was lying 
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I've got an idea, and you shall see how your 
facts bear it out. 

‘* Someone—we'll call him ‘X.’ till we 
know his name—wanted Messiger out of the 
way. The motive doesn't matter yet. 
Messiger had to be killed, and the plan 
was to do it in such a way that it would 
look as though it were merely a case of 
simple disappearance. I'll explain that in a 
minute. ' X.' boards the train, sav, at 
Hammersmith, and gets into the front coach. 
He purposely chooses a slack time of the 
day, when passengers are few. The con- 
ductor of the front part of that train will 
be able to tell us that somewhere between 
Hammersmith and Earls Court the front 
coach was empty, but what he will not be 
able to say is that when the last passenger 
but one alighted at a station—if, indeed, 
there was more than one passenger between 
Hammersmith and Earls Court—‘ X.' 
opened the connecting door between the 
front coach and the driver's cab. It was easy 
enough to do, for the conductor would be on 
the platform or engaged in manipulating 
the doors. Anyhow, I dare swear that the 
nearest conductor's post was not in the 
first coach at all, but that he manipulated 
its doors from the second coach. I believe 
that there is a short passage between the con. 
necting door and the cab, and this passage, if 
1t exists, would serve as a means of conceal- 
ment for the murderer until the train was 
out of the station. But if there is no such 
passage, it doesn't affect the matter very 
much. The blow was probably struck frcm 

ehind, immediately. We have yet to know 
whether the blow was the cause of death, or 
whether Messiger was electrocuted, but I 
think it is obvious that murder was 
intended." 

“ But , I began, but the reporter 
silenced me with a gesture. 

" Hear me out," he said. '' As a whole, 
the story will have more semblance of truth. 
It is as yet unsupported by evidence, but 
I defy you to put forward a better solution. 
Assemble all the solutions you can, and then 
eliminate al] those which are contradicted 
by the evidence, and you will find that only 
mine remains. 





III. 
" OW, what happened next?" the 
reporter went on. ‘ You will re. 


member that Messiger's tunic, cap, 
and overall were found in the cab. Whv 
were all or some of these garments not 
found on the dead man? Because they 
were taken off him. The murderer put 
them on himself, in order that if anyone 
happened to glance inside the cab window 
a driver in regulation dress would be seen. 
After the murder the very first thing the 
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" You suggest," said the inspector, slowly, "that ‘X.,’ as you call him, drove 
that train all the way to Finsbury Park? " 


man did was to take these garments and 
put them on himself. As a general rule 
drivers don't wear the tunic in the driving- 
cab, but only the cap and the overall, so 
that ‘X.’ did not have to waste time in 
putting on the tunic as well. Now, suppose 
that the murder was committed at or near 


Baron's Court Station, the change of 
clothing was effected before the train 
reached Earl’s Court, and there only 


remained the disposing of the body. On 
second thoughts, it looks as though Mes- 
siger was killed at or nearer Earl's Court 
than the earlier station, otherwise he would 
have been dropped overboard before. And 
the murderer obviously had some knowledge 
of driving, for it was he who drove the train 
all the way from the scene of the murder to 
Finsbury Park; but from the fact that 
Hamilton, the conductor, detected faulty 
driving, I judge that ‘ X.' was not a regular 
driver, but that he had a sufficient knowledge 
of electricity to enable him to guess what 
the controls were. I don't suppose it was a 
frightfully difficult job, especially if a train 
is anything like à tram, I believe I could 
drive a train myself.” 

“ You suggest,” said the inspector, slowly, 
“that ' X.,’ as you call him, drove that train 
all the way to Finsbury Park ? ” 

The reporter nodded. 
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“It was a ‘non-stop’ train," the in- 
spector protested, ''yet the right stations 
were missed.” 

“ That was only a matter of studying the 
indicator at Hammersmith, or wherever the 
fellow boarded the train,’’ was the reporter’s 
reply. 

" But you haven't explained how ‘X. 
disappeared," I suggested. 

"Does it need explanation ?" retorted 
Ravenhill. ' He left the train the same 
way as he entered it—through the coach. 
door.” 

“But what of Hamilton’s statement ? ”’ 
asked the inspector. He seemed to have 
set the reporter a poser, but Ravenhill only 
smiled slightly before he gave his reply. ` 

'" Just picture to yourself what happens 
when a train arrives at a terminus," 
answered my friend. ‘‘ Everybody stands 
up, generally before the train stops, or at 
least immediately it stops, and turns in the 
direction of the door. That is to say, the 
passengers nearest the door which opens into 
the driver’s cab turn their backs upon it. 
Messiger’s murderer had fifteen seconds in 
which to leave the cab. If there is a con- 
necting passage—as I say I think there is— 
between cab and coach, so much the easier. 
If there isn’t, he hadn’t much time. But, 
obviously, he must have left that way, for 
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he was not discovered by the conductor. 
The cab was empty when Hamilton looked 
in, and ‘ X.’ must have got quietly into the 
coach, without attracting attention to 
himself, and joined the passengers. He 
would, of course, have removed the tell-tale 
cap and overall before the train arrived at 
Finsbury Park. It was a well-thought- 
out scheme." 

The inspector and I were silent. As 
Ravenhiil had admitted, his reconstruction 
was not supported by evidence, but it had 
this merit, that it was not contradicted by 
such evidence as the police had been abie to 
collect. Moreover, the. scheme was a possi- 
bility ; it explained all the difficulties. All 
the alternatives we could think of were 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they left the 
enigma of the seemingly driverless train 
unsolved. 

“ Everything in your reconstruction seems 
to depend on whether the train—or, rather, 
the first coach—was as empty between 
Hammersmith and Earl' Court as you 
suppose," the inspector said, reflectively. 

“That is so," the reporter admitted. 
“ But Hamilton can easily settle that for 
rou.” 

A Is it possible that Hamilton was an 
accomplice ? ” I suggested. 

Both Ravenhill and the inspector shook 
their heads. 

" He had nothing to do with it," Miller 
declared. 

Ravenhill began to fill his pipe. 

“ As I said," he remarked, “it seems to 
me that this is a case where we've got to 
move particularly quickly." 

“ Why ? ” asked the inspector. 

“ How often do you wash your head, or 
have it shampooed ? ” the reporter queried. 

The inspector stared at his questioner, and 
a frown came slowly into his face. As for 
myself, I looked at my friend in surprise. 
What had Miller's head got to do with the 
question of speed ? Ravenhill smiled at our 
surprise. 

" No offence, inspector," he said. "I 
was wondering how often ‘ X.’ washed his.” 

" Well?" 

'' Oh, can’t vou see, man ? " the reporter 
exclaimed, brusquely. “ Didn't ' X.’ wear 
Messiger's cap, and hadn't that cap got a 
wet bloodstain in it ? ” 

The inspector jumped excitedly to his 
feet. | 

" And I didn't think of it," he cried. '' Of 
course, that stain will be on his hair, and 
perhaps on his own hat, too." He stopped 
suddenly. ‘‘ But if he brushes his hair it'll 
come off,’’ he added. 

“ I don't think so," the reporter returned. 
" Remember, the blow came from behind, 
and, although you have not said so, I judge 
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that the smear is on the back of the car. 
Therefore, the blood will b» on the back cí 
' X.'s' head, where a man does not brush so 
much, and where a stain wovld not be 
noticed. But if the stain has come on to his 
hat too, it might make matters difficult. 
' X.’ will see it and wash his head." 

'" After all," the inspector said, sombrelv, 
'' I don't know that that clue is worth much. 
We don't know who ' X.' is, and the smear 
is in the nature of evidence for a jury— 
corroborative evidence for us, that is—and 
we've got to find the man before we look a; 
his head." 

Ravenhill laughed aloud. 

“ You're a cheerful man to work with," 
he declared. ‘‘ Have we achieved nothing 
so far? Is the reconstruction of no use 
at all? At least we've established three 
facts, if not more. ‘ X., if not an electrician. 
has a considerable knowledge of electricity : 
he obviously knew Messiger very well; and 
he must have conceived a very violent hatred 
for the man he murdered. The murder 
wasn't the result of a simple quarrel. lt 
had been thought out for days, planned to 
the minutest detail, and probably partly 
practised. . When you start looking into 
Messiger's private affairs—ard the soorne: 
the better—you'll get your clue. Obviously 
‘X.’ wanted it believed that Messiger ha 
driven his train to Finsburv Park and then 
quietly disappeared. He had hoped that 
the body he pushed on to the line would be 
so mutilated by trains as to be unrecogniz- 
able. He wanted to avoid an inquiry into 
a motive for murder, because there exists à 
motive which must be a very plain one." 


IV. 

AVENHILL’S “ reconstruction " of the 
crime had been a masterly effort, but 
when he had finished it, it all seemed 

so easy and obvious. Why had not Miller 
or myself managed to piece things together 
in the same way? Ravenhill’s story fitted 
in so wonderfully with the few scraps of 
evidence which the police had been able to 
gather together that it was impossible not 
to believe it. i 

A little later that morning the three of 
us left for Gloucester Road Station. The 
inspector pursued his inquiries among the 
station staff, and Ravenhill simply listened 
to all that was said, without volunteering 
a question. His position as a reporter 
rather militated against his making inquiries 
whilst the police were present, and he wes 
content to bide his time. His orly remark 
during the investigation was to suggest 
to the inspector that he would achieve much: 
more by going to Messiger’s heme. 

We had lunch in a little restaurant nea: 
by. The inspector had left us just previously. 
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and we were alone. Ravenhill said very 
little during the meal, and I did not venture 
' to question him. At the conclusion, how- 
ever, he lit a cigarette and then turned to 
me. 
‘* Like a train journey ? " he asked. 

` I nodded expectantly. 

“ It'll probably bring no useful result," 
he said, '' but I’d like to travel from Hammer- 
smith to Finsbury Park about the same time 
as that train went yesterday." 

We called at Gloucester Road Station 
before we left for Hammersmith—for, with 
plenty of time on our hands, Ravenhill had 
decided to walk there rather than go by 
Underground—and left a message for Inspec- 
tor Miller to the effect that we were to be 
found at Finsbury Park about half-past 
three, and that Ravenhill would telephone 
him from there at that hour. 

We boarded a train at Hammersmith 
and got into the first coach. We found 
ourselves to be the only passengers. A 
woman got in at Earl's Court and alighted 
at South Kensington, but thereafter pas- 
sengers were more numerous. Ravenhill 
seemed to be immersed in thought, nor 
could I contrive to get him to tell me of 
what he was thinking. When we alighted 
at Finsbury Park, it appeared to me that 
Ravenhill had gained little from the journey. 

We went into a telephone-box in the 
station, and Ravenhill called up the station 
superintendent at Gloucester Road. There 
was a second ear-piece to the instrument, 
and I was thus able to listen to my friend's 
conversation. Inspector Miller, by chance, 
was in the superintendent's office, and he 
came to the telephone as soon as it was 
known that Ravenhill was speaking. 

" Afraid your reconstruction was at 
fault," I heard the inspector say. 

The reporter uttered an exclamation. 

" Messiger must have been murdered some 
time later than you suggested," the police- 
man went on, '" and that leaves the riddle 
of the driverless train unsolved.”’ 

"Impossible" the reporter 
warmly. 

“ But I've proved it, man," the inspector 
declared. There came a chuckle down the 
line, and I saw Ravenhill’s face suddenly 
flush. 

“ How ? " he asked, faintly. 

"I've been questioning some of the em- 
ployés at various stations on the line," 
the inspector explained, '' and I've definitely 
established that Messiger was seen driving 
his train at the time when you suggested 
he was dead. He was seen and recognized 
in his cab by an employé at Brompton 
Road, another at Piccadilly Circus, and a 
third at Leicester Square." 

" The devil he was! " 


answered 
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Miller chuckled again. 

* Then how do you suppose he was con- 
veyed back to Gloucester Road ?” the 
reporter asked, sarcastically. 

"I don't know yet," retorted the police- 
man. “ But, anyhow, he must have driven 
that train as far as Leicester Square, if not 
farther.” 

Suddenly the reporter startled me with 
a shout. I heard the inspector call out 
from the other end of the line. 

It’s all right,” Ravenhill answered. His 
voice was vibrant with suppressed excite- 
ment. “ But I believe I've solved the riddle.” 

I saw his hand shake as he grasped the 
ear-piece. 

“Can you go to Hammersmith right 
away ? ” he asked Miller. | 

" What for ?’’ demanded the inspector. 
“ To go to Messiger's home ? ” 

'" Perhaps," was the reply. ''But what 
I want you to do is to wait for me there. 
I'll] come along by train immediately. It’s 
very important.” 

"All right," I heard the inspector say, 
after a long pause. “Pll meet you at the 
booking-office.”’ 

We left the telephone-box, I full of ques- 
tions, the reporter with a beaming face. 

"My theory was right," he declared 
as we went on to the platform again. 

‘“ But Messiger was seen afterwards," I 
protested. 

The reporter only smiled enigmatically. 
I could get him to tell me nothing, and I 
had perforce “to while away the tedium of 
the journey by reading an early evening 
paper which I had bought at Finsbury Park. 
Lacking fresh information, the story of 
yesterday’s tragedy had been hashed up 
afresh, and the newspaper devoted two 
columns of space to a review of the now- 
stale story. A leaderette also dealt with the 
inexplicable mystery of the driverless train. 

I put the paper on the seat wearily. 
The tragedy was only just a day old, but 
already it seemed to me that it would be 
hopeless to expect that the circumstances 
in which it was enacted would ever be 
known. 
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V. 

NSPECTOR MILLER was waiting for 
us at the booking-office when we arrived. 
He greeted Ravenhill a little sarcastically. 

'" I'm really afraid your theory will not 

hold water,” he said at once. “ Yet another 
employé declares he saw Messiger yester- 
day. This time it was farther east—at 
Covent Garden—and Messiger and the other 
fellow waved to each other as the train 
went through. The train didn't stop there, 
you know." 

"That's all right," replied the reporter, 

easily. 
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The policeman stared. Some of bis 
triumph had sensibly disappeared. 

'" But ’ he began, when Ravenhill 
pressed his arm. 

‘All in good time," he said, softly. 
" Let's go to Oakhurst Road. We'd better 
take a taxi, for there's need of speed. We 
don't want ' X.' to wash his head vet." 

He piloted the inspector out of the station 





and hailed a taxi from the rank in King 


Street. I followed them wonderingly, more 
nonplussed—if that were possible—than the 
inspector. Ravenhill gave the address to the 
driver and we stepped inside. 

" You'd better explain," the policeman 
said, grimly, as he seated himself. 

“Wait a bit longer," Ravenhill pleaded. 
“Id rather the information came in the 
course of our investigations at Oakhurst 
Road. It’s only an idea of mine at present, 
you see, though it's amply borne out by the 
facts you've been able to get together. 
I'm positive I'm right." 

" What do you want me to do?" the 
iaspector asked, gruffly. 

* We shall probably see Messiger's land- 
lady—lI think vou said he lived in lodgings, 
didn't you? Just proceed with your ques- 
tions to her in the ordinary way.” 


AKHURST ROAD was a dreary- 
looking street towards Shepherd’s 
Bush, and No. 23 was flanked on 

either side by houses as monotonously ugly 
as itself. We were bidden to enter by the 
iandladv, whose name we learnt to be Mrs. 
Flower. 

" He left here early in the morning,” 
said, in answer to Miller's first question. 
" That was the last I see of 'im.' 

‘Did he behave in any way unusual "s 
the inspector asked next. 

‘He seemed a bit 'appy like," replied 
Mrs. Flower. '"' He told me 'e was goin’ to 
git married next month.” 

I heard Ravenhill breathe quickly. The 
inspector looked round at him and then 
turned to the woman again. 

"Do you know if Messiger had any 
relatives living ? ” he asked. 

'" Yes, there's two brothers," replied the 
landlady, '' but one is in Australia." 

" And the other ? " 

" He's in London—lives somewhere over 
Notting Hill wav," she answered. 

Upon a request from the policeman, 
Mrs. Flower conducted us up to the dead 
man's room. It was simply and cheaply 
furnished with a single bed, a wash-hand- 
stand, a chest of drawers surmounted with 
a rectangular mirror, a small table, and two 
chairs. 

" Mr. Messiger always 'ad his meals with 
us," Mrs. Flower volunteered. 





she 


The Tube Mystery 


I was waiting for the reporter to give a 
sign that he had discovered what he wanted, 
but I was so far doomed to disappointment. 
He prowled round the tiny room, examining 
evervthing closely. 

" This is Messiger, I suppose ? ” he said 
presently, picking up a photograph of a man 
and a surprisingly pretty girl. 

"That's 'im," the landlady replied. 
"That's ‘is girl with him. Good-looking, 
ain't she ? ” 

'" She is," admitted Ravenhill, and then, 
softly: "' Inspector, we're looking for a 
motive. Do you think this one's any 
good ? " And he pointed to the picture of the 
girl. 

'" You're only guessing," Miller replied, 
looking at the landlady to see if she hzc 
overheard. 

“We must guess a bit, until we get a 
definite clue," the reporter said. 

“ Thought you'd got one!” 

" Perhaps I have. Who do you sup- 
pose—— ? No, Ill put it this way." He 
turned to Mrs. Flower, who had retired dis- 
creetly to the other end of the room. * Mrs. 
Flower," he said, in a winning voice, “I 
suppose Messiger had been with you a long 
time ? " 

"Ten year, sir." 

'" And I expect he looked upon you as a 
mother rather than a landlady.” 

Mrs. Flower dabbed at her eyes with her 
apron. 

‘ He did that, sir,’ ' she sniffed. ^" Why, 
only yes'day mornin’ 'e says to me, ' Mrs, 
F.,' he says—he always called me Mrs. F., 
sir—vou've been more like a mother to. me 
than me own was, and I wish I didn't 'ave to 
leave yer.” He was talkin’ of 'is marriage, 
sir, when ’e said it." 

‘I expect he often spoke to you about— 
about the girl, didn' t he : 2t" 

‘He did that, sir.’ 

“She must have had many admirers.” 

Mrs. Flower became confidential. — — 

" Between vou and me, sir, she wasn't 
good enough for 'im," she declared. ‘‘ She 
was a bad lot. Kept ‘im 'anging about 
for months before she'd make up her 
mind." - 

The reporter's eyes sparkled. 

'" Couldn't she decide ? ” 

' That's about it, sir," agreed the land- 
lady. '"' You see, ‘im and ‘is brother—the 
one in Notting Hill, I mean—came up to 
London together, and this girl came from 
the same place—Eastbourne, I think it was. 
They've both been in love with her for 
years and " 

" What is the brother ? " exclaimed the 
inspector, suddenly. “ I mean, what is his 
profession ? ” 

Mrs. Flower 





looked startled, and an 


R. F. 


instant’s suspicion showed in her shrewd 
eyes. 

'* 'E's something to do with wireless, sir,” 
she replied at length. '''E fixed up a 
wireless thing here for my husband only 
last week." 

The policeman and the reporter exchanged 
a quick glance. 

" D'you know his address? " asked the 
inspector. 

“ I don't, sir. But if you care to wait a 
bit, you can ask him yourself. He sent me 
a letter last night, saying he would call 
here this evening at six about his brother." 
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I looked at my watch. It wanted but a 
quarter of an hour to six o'clock. By now 
I had been able to see the trend of the 
reporter's questions, and at the moment 
when the inspector had asked Mrs. Flower 
as to the brother's profession light had come 
to me. 

‘“When he comes," said Miller, in a care- 
less voice, ‘‘ bring him up here right away, 
will you? And don't say there's anyone 
here besides yourself.” 

The landlady left the room. 
turned quickly to the inspector. 

“ Is this safe ? " he asked. “ I mean, will 


Ravenhill 





“This is Messiger, I suppose ? " Ravenhill said. 


“ That’s 'im," the landlady replied. 
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He did not wait. With a bound he had reached me, and for a brief second 
he and I rolled together on the floor. 
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she hint to him that the police 
here ? "' 

" I've thought of that," was the reply. 
" But I should imagine that the man feels 
himself secure enough, even:if she does. 
Anyhow, one of us can easily lean over the 
stairs and listen.' 


are 


'" Surely suspicion ought. to have fallen 


on him before now," I ventured. ‘I take 
it you knew of his existence ? ” 

" He made some inquiries at a police- 
station last night, I believe," the inspector 
said, a little stiffly. “ But I don't see why 
suspicion should have fallen on him until 


now. And even now "Á 





inspector," the reporter interposed. “ Re- 
member the emplovés who thought they 
saw the dead Messiger east of Gloucester 
Road yesterday afternoon. Brothers are 
often alike, be they twins or not, and at a 
distance a likeness need not be too exact 
to deceive anyone.” 


VI. 
HE expected visitor came late. The 
| inspector went out'on to the landing as 
soon as the knock was heard. He came 


back in less than a minute and announced 


that Mrs. Flower had shown her visitor into 
the sitting-room on the ground floor. 

“ I suppose she had to," he added. 
would ‘have seemed suspicious had she 
brought him straight here." 

Ravenhill looked at 
anxiously. 

" We've got very little evidence, you 
know," he said, warningly. ‘‘ Supposing 
there's no blood on his head ? ” 

The policeman frowned. 


the inspector 


“That’s slim evidence, too," he said at ` 


length. ‘‘ It's ten chances to one against his 
wearing the same hat to-day that he——”’ 
“ Let's take the chance and examine it,' 
the reporter- suggested. “ Did he take it 
into the sitting-room with him ? ” 
'" No; he hung it up in the hall." 

" A stain on the inside is a thing he'd 
easily not observe," I said. ''Let me try 
and get it while he's in here." 

The inspector gave à reluctant consent. 
I had given myself a difficult task, and I 
was in some concern as to how I should 
accomplish it. Clearly I must not leave the 
room whiist Messiger was in it, or he would 
suspect something. It must be done now, 
or, at least, I must not be in the room 
when he came in. I looked down the short 
passage and saw an open door. At the 
same moment came the sound of voices in 
the hall down below. Indicating to the 
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“ There’ S not much doubt about jt now, l 


“It. 
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reporter what I was going to do, 1 slipped 
out of the room, went along the passage, 
-It was a bed- 
room, and fortunately unoccupied. - 
Footsteps sounded on the stairs. ` l 
quickly closed the door, lest I should be 
seen, and waited. Then I opened the door 
again and peeped out. There was no sound 
but a dull murmur of voices, and as 1 
leaned over the banisters I could see a soft 
hat on a peg in the hall. As quick as thought 
I ran softly down the stairs and seized the 
hat. With a heart loudly beating, I peered 
inside. As the inspector had said, it was 
ten to one against there being a stain there, 
but the odd chance had it. | 
Even as I saw the stain, there was a` 
sudden shout. I turned round, the tell-tale 
hat in my hand, and saw a man standing. 
in the sitting-room doorway. So he had not 
gone upstairs after all! But the shout 
had not come from him.  Ravenhill was 


. leaning over the banisters, seeking to see 


what was happening. Now he and the 
inspector dashed down the stairs. Messiger 
did not wait. With a bound he had reached 
me, and for a brief second he and I rolled 
together on the floor. Mrs. Flower was 
screaming at the top. of her voice, and the 
thud of blows made a pandemonium of 
sound. 

 Messiger was on his feet, and I remained 
on the ground with a broken wrist. He made 
a dash at the front door, but I managed to 
jerk out a foot. He fell heavily as I tripped 
him up, and at the same moment the in- 
spector and Ravenhil threw themselves 
upon hini. 


VII. 

T his trial the full story came out, for, 
finding he had not a chance of escape, 
Messiger made a clean breast of the 

whole affair. Ravenhill's masterly “ recon- 
struction ” had not been faulty in a single 
detail, and Inspector Miller. had to admit 
that when reconstruction is possible it is the 
biggest aid towards solving a problem that a 
detective can employ. Hechaffed Ravenhill 
with the fact that the reporter was largely 
imaginative, but my friend replied, with a 
great deal of truth, that an orderly imagina- 
tion, turned to work in proper channels, 
will often supply what is lacking in evidence. 
To eliminate all possibilities which are not 
supported by facts is to narrow the field 
considerably, and it was this process of 
elimination, carried out not only in recon- 
struction but in other parts of his investi- 
gations, which enabled the reporter to 
achieve so much success. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


125.—TRANSFERRING THE COUNTERS. 

DIVIDE a sheet of paper into six compartments, 
shown in the illustration, and place a pile of fifteen 
counters, num- 
bered  consecu- 
tively 1,2,3 ..- 
15 downwards, in 
compartment A. 
The puzzle is to 
transfer the com- 
plete pile, in the 
fewest possible 
moves, to compart- 
ment F. You can 
move the counters 
one at a time to 
any compartment, but may never place a counter on 
one that bears a smaller number than itself. Thus, 
if you place r on B and 2 on C, you can then place 
1 on 2, but not 2 on 1. 


AS 








726.—PROHIBITION AGAIN. 

In No. 707 we considered how to measure one quart 
of beer into each of two measures—a 7-quart and a 
5-quart measure—írom a barrel containing 120 
quarts, any amount of waste being allowed. It was 
intended, and generally understood, that we could 
not pour any liquid back into the barrel. That action 
is another step forward. Let us then try to discover 
the fewest possible manipulations under the same 
conditions as before, except that we may now pour 
back into the barrel. (By the way, the second solution 
that I previously gave takes the same number of 
moves as the first method, the 
"qr transactions" being a 
slip for “ 1o," through hastily 
adding in the top line showing 
the starting position.) 


727—A DRAUGHTS 
PROBLEM. 
HERE is a pretty little 
draughts problem that every 


BLack—ą pieces. 





Em 








1 1 7 | mj 
beginner should find instruc- | £. E 
tive and entertaining. It is WsiTE—A4 pieces 
not difficult. White to play and win 





728.—THE TRAMPS AND THE BISCUITS. 

Four tramps stole a box of biscuits which they 
agreed to share equally next morning. In the night, 
while the others slept, one man ate exactly a quarter 
of the number of biscuits, except the odd one left over, 
which he threw to their dog. Later a second man hit 
on the same idea and ate one-quarter of what remained 
and gaye the odd biscuit to the dog. The third and 
fourth men did precisely the same in turn, taking each 
a quarter and throwing the odd biscuit to the dog. 
In the morning they divided what remained equally 
amongst them and again gave the dog the odd biscuit. 
What is the smallest number of biscuits there could 
have been ? I have given in my “ Canterbury Puzzles " 
a general formula for any number of men, but I will 
ask the reader here to discover the smallest possible 
number of biscuits if the four men proceeded in exactly 
the same way, except that there shall be no biscuit 
left over for the poor dog at the final division. This 
is a different puzzle. 
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Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 


721—CHANGING PLACES. 

Pray as follows: 1. P—Q R 4, P—Q R 4; 2. R— 
R 3, R—R 3; 3. R—Q Kt 3, R—Q B 3; 4. R—Kt 6, 
R—B 6; 5. R—R 6, R—R 6; 6. R—R 8, R—R8; 
71. P—K R 4, P—K R 4; 8. R—R 3. R-R 3:9. R 
—K Kt 3, R—K B 3; 10. R—Kt 6, R—B 6; ri. R 
—K R 6, R—K R 6; 12. R-R 8, R—R 8; 13. Kt— 
K B 3, Kt—Q B 3; 14. Kt—B 3, Kt—B 3; 15. Kt— 
Q 4, Kt—K 4 ; 16. Kt—K 4, Kt—Q 4; 17. Kt—Q B6, 
Kt—Q B 6; 18. P—Q Kt 3, P—Q 4; 19. P—K Kt a, 
K—Q 2; 20. Kt—B 6 ch., K—Q 3; 21. Kt—Q Kt 8, 
P—K Kt 3; 22. P—K 4, P—Q Kt 3; 23. Q—K s, 
Kt—Kt 8; 24. Q—Kt 5, Kt—B 6 ch.; 25. K—K 2, 
Kt—Kt 8 ch. ; 26. K—K 3, B—R 6; 27. Kt—Kt 8, 
P—K 3:28. Q—K 8, K—B 4; 29. B—R 6, K—Kt 5; 
3o. P—Q 3, Q—B 3; 31. B—B 8, Q—Q B 6 ; 32. K— 
B 4, Q—K 8; 33. B—R 3 ch., K—B 6; 34. K—K 5, 
B—R 3; 35. B—B 8, B—B 8; 36. K—B 6, K—Q 3: 
37. K—K 7, K—Q 8; 38. K—Q 8, B—B 8. The kings 
only make 7 moves, the bishops 2, and the knights 4 
moves each, the fewest possible on even an empty 
board. The rooks only make 5 moves each and the 
queens 3, and I do not think these numbers can 
possibly be reduced without increasing the pawn 
moves. The solution thus comes out much more 
elegant and satisfying than I had expected. 





722.—PICKLEMINSTER TO QUICKVILLE. 

THERE are two possible distances that will fit the 
conditions—210 miles and 144 miles, only I barred 
out the latter by the words, '* at an ordinary rate." 
With 144 miles A would run r4o miles while B and 
D ran 4, so if the latter went 2 m.p.h., the former would 
have to go 7o m.p.h.—rates which are certainly not 
" ordinary "! With 210 miles B and D go half the 
speed of A, and C goes three-quarters the speed 
of A, so you can give them reasonable rates. 





723.—THE DISHONEST DAIRYMAN. 
IF THIN MILK BRINGS ILLICIT TIN, 
I THINK PLL SKIM IT, MIX IT, TILL IT'S THIN. 


724-—DOMINO FRACTIONS. 


THE illustration 
shows how to ar- 1 
range the dominoes | = i 
3||1 
5 
+ + + + t -]0 
6 
4) j2 
= {th > jt + + -10 
each row, to pro- 1 3 
duce the sum 10. 


so that each of the 
three rows of five 

'The selection and adjustment require a little thought 
and cunning. 





sum to 1o. Give 
every fraction the 
denominator 6o. 
Then the numera- 
tors of the fractions 
used must sum to 
1800, or 600 in 


713.—NEW WORD CHAIN. 

MANY readers have sent me their attempts at this 
pastime. but all are beaten by Mr. William Brown. 
who has succeeded in forming a chain of 173 words! 
Some of the words are obscure, but I allowed con- 
siderable latitude. 
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‘WODEHOUSE m STACPOOLE "TNTG. 
WINSTON CHU RCHILL ARNOLD BENNETT © 


PITTCN ACHA “CADNDED” UR’ VAC HEI. 


SHARPS 


SUPER-KREEM . 
TOFFEE best 
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Guy asked his groom: 
“Why is it that every horse becomes 
restless when I go near him?” 


An incident from H. A. Vachell's story, 
“The Dissemblers." (See page 533.) 


Yol. Ixviit.—36. 
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BECKFORD TOOX THE FENCE IN HIS STRIDE. SOMEHOW, GUY. WITH ONE HAND 
ON THE POMMEL, REMAINED IN THE SADDLE. 
(See page 540. 
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H.A VACHELL 


I ILLUSTRATED BY 


OBODY was more 
surprised than Guy 
Sandilands when a 
distant kinsman, whom he had 

only met half-a-dozen times, left the young 
man a snug property in Melshire, where the 
shooting is good and the hunting even 
better. In the centre of a small park stood 
a delightful old manor-house, not too big. 
And everything—farms, stables, cottages— 
was in apple-pie order. Death duties, of 
course, were high, but Guy, who was in the 
jute business when his kinsman died, had 
capital of his own (and a bit over) wherewith 
to settle these in full. 

He told himself that he stood “ on velvet.” 

And he stood alone. No impecunious 
relations to worry and bleed him. His 
mother, who lived in London, was amply 
provided for; his two sisters had married 
well. 

Nevertheless, these three ladies were 
unanimous in declaring that Guy must 
marry, and quite willing to find him a suitable 
life's partner. He laughed at them cheerily. 

“ I shall find her—in time.” 

He entered into possession of his kingdom 
in April, and the neighbours hastened to 
call, and to entertain him. 


Il. 

MONGST these neighbours, all racy of 
the good Melshire soil, were Sir Gilbert 
Fonthill, of Fonthill Court, and young 

Nethercoate of Nethercoats. Sir Gilbert 
was an ex-M.F.H., who had carried the 
horn of the Fonthill Vale Hounds in pre- 
war days. Allthe Fonthills were followers 
of the chase, rain or shine. They took the 
field on hunters, if they could afford them, 
or afoot, or on bicycles, or in cars. Sir 
Gilbert had sons and daughters, nephews 
and nieces. And each, you may be sure, 
had been ''blooded " as soon as he or she 
could sit on a pony, properly “entered ” 


C: E BROCK R.I. 


to fox. Young Nethercoate 
was of the same sporting 
kidney, interested in the 
management of his estate, 
which marched with Guy’s property, and 
good at games. Accordingly, within a short 
time the two men became firm friends. 

It was Jack Nethercoate who dropped the 
first brick upon Guy’s toes. 

* Of course you hunt ? ” 

“What? ” 

The monosyllable betrayed him. 

“Reynard. Old Charley, bless him!” 

"Oh! Stupid of me. I've never hunted 
foxes. I’ve never ridden anythin, except 
a rocking-horse ; and a bad toss off that 
when I was three wrecked my nerve.” 

Jack eyed him anxiously. 

"But, my dear fellow, you can't live 
down here and not hunt. Everybody 
hunts.” 

"I quite understand that it is my duty 
to provide foxes.” 

“ Dash it, you must hunt! Good Lord! 
you'll be bored stiff if you don’t. I'll find 
you a safe conveyance, and you can hack 
about till cubbing begins. And then—all 
will be well.” 

Guy looked dubious. 

It is probable that his stables would 
have remained empty, if he had not fallen 
desperately in love with Miss Esther Font- 
hill. Talking with her and her people 
forced him into the saddle. Esther smiled 
upon him, but—as Guy pointed out to Jack 
Nethercoate—she smiled as beguilingly upon 
Jack himself, a hardened bachelor. Esther 
persuaded Guy to “walk” a couple of 
foxhound puppies. It was the right thing 
to do, and that was the end of it—or the 
beginning of what inevitably followed. 

Jack said: ‘‘ You must talk horse and 
hound to little Esther.” 

'" Tell me to talk Choctaw.” 

“You'll pick up the patter all right. 
Hark to Sir Gilbert.” 


Copyright, 1924, by H. A. Vachell. 
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He seized his racket, and leaped nimbly 


“Its footwork, you see—just footwork.” 


Guy harked to Sir Gilbert and read sport- 
ing novels. 

We must admit that he was making pro- 
gress, when he observed mournfully to Jack: 

“I'm not getting any forrarder with 
Esther." 

“ You wait till cubbing begins." 

A safe con eyance had been found for 
Guy, an aged hunter named Beckford, with 
perfect mouth and manners, a gentleman: 
What he thought of Guy he kept to himself. 
Guy asked his groom who was teaching 
him to ride :— 

"Why is it that every horse becomes 
restless when I go near him ? ” 


The groom, a Melshire man, replied 


caustically : ''I reckons they knows more'n 
we thinks for. You treats Beckford too 
polite-like. Give 'un a good smack on his 


quarters, and dig heels into 'un, when he's 


nappy.” 


Beckford was inclined to be “ nappy " 
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The Dissemblers 


when Guy over- 
did the polite- 
ness. Beckford 
had perfect con- 
trol of Guy, but, 
in the circum- 
stances, didn't 
abuse his powers. 
Perhaps the old 
horse knew that 
he had a very 
cushy job 
although, for 
obvious reasons, 
he was kept short 
of corn. 

In July Guy 
was confronted 
with tragedy. 
One of the 
puppies had a 
nasty red patch 
upon its little 
Mary. 

WwW Ret 35 
that?" asked 
an ignoramus of 
Josephs, the 
groom. 

“It be mange.” 

"Mange? Do 
you know any- 
thing about 
mange ? ” 

" Mange,” re- 
pled Josephs, 
portentously, 
"be an insec', 
yas, an insec' so 
small that you 
can't see 'un wi' 
a microbe.” 

The puppy was treated successfully by a 
local “ vet ” sworn to secrecy’; the hideous 
fact never leaked out, but the ''vet" 
muttered: ‘‘ Walking valuable puppies is a 
serious responsibility.” 

Guy agreed with him. 


in front of Esther. 


In. 

OWARDS the end of July, Sir Gilbert 
and Lady Fonthill gave a big tennis 
party, to which Guy was invited. 

There were only two courts, and Esther 
was not in tennis kit. Guy had anticipated 
with pleasure a set with Esther, no mean 
performer. Sir Gilbert greeted him warmly, 
saying in a lower tone :— 

" My girls tell me that you're hot stuff. 
Bide a wee; and I'll put vou into a good 
men's four." 

At this moment the dissembling, fraught 
with so many consequences, began to 
burgeon. Itought to be stated emphatically 
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that neither Guy nor Esther was “ hot stuff ” 
at dissembling. Let us reckon them as 
novices. Guy saw that Esther, looking 
delightfully frocked and distractingly pretty, 
was standing close to her father. He raised 
his voice :— 

“ It’s a confounded nuisance, Sir Gilbert, 
but you must count me out." 

* Eh, what ? " 

“Tm a bit crocked.”’ 

This was Guy's first essay at 
with the ex-M.F.H. 

** Crocked ? ” 

“ Went short on the off fore on my way 
here." Sir Gilbert nodded approvingly. 
Much encouraged, Guy continued: ‘ Back 
tendon out of whack. Nothing serious. 
I was shot in the leg after Mons." 

This was true ; it was also true that Guy 
suffered occa- 
sional twinges. 

Sir Gilbert said ‘ 
genially :— 

“ Esther was 
V.A.D. during 
the last six 
months of the 
war. Hi! Esther! 


rms 


patter " 





Oh, there you 
are. Ihandover 
this wounded 


warrior to 
you." 

Together Guy 
and Esther 
strolled away 
from the crowd. 
Guy felt con- 
strained to limp 
slightly. 

"Does your 
leg hurt you?” 
asked the 
maid. 

** Not so much 
as it did." 

* Perhaps we 
had better sit 
down." 

Guy assented. 
More, he stra- 
tegically man- 
«cuvred Esther 
in the direc- 
tion of a 
bench under the 
shade of a fine 
copper beech. 
They sat down 
and looked at 
each other. 

* When [I've 
rested up, Miss 
Esther, it would 
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“ Young Sandilands shapes well. 
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be most awfully nice of you to show me 
your stables.” 

" Not much to see there yet, Mr. Sandi- 
lands.” 

“ But—they're 
they ? " 

“ Father thinks so. Of course you hunt ? ” 

Guy replied evasively :— 

'' I'm looking forward to hunting." 

"Have you ever been out with our 
hounds ? ” 

“ Never." 

“The country is trappy. Father says 
that if a man can really ‘ go’ here, he can 
ride anywhere. I dare say you like being in 
the air." 

Guy guessed that ''being in the air” 
was the right “ patter’’ for jumping ob- 
stacles. He had seen the obstacles— 

brooks, flying fences, bank-and-ditch- 
doubles, post-and-rails ! The more 
he looked at them in July the less—so 
he told himself—would he like them in 
November. 

"Im a duffer," admitted Guy. To 
cover a slight confusion, because he 
could see that Esther did not believe 
him to be a duffer, he dexterously 
,witched the talk from himself to her: 
" I know that you go like a bird." 


model stables, aren't 








Sir Gilbert, beholding smart breeches and gaiters, said to Esther : 


He has a leg for a boot." 
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“ Who told vou that?” 

“ You're a Fonthill.” 

Esther blushed. She did not go like a 
bird. It is significant that something within 
her revolted against dissembling with this 
clear-eyed, open-faced young man. She 
murmured hastily :— 

“ I have a wonderful gee—clever as a cat 
—never puts me down—always a leg to 


spare, but—l'm not a thruster, Mr. San- 
dilands. I—I don't ride as my sisters 
ride." 


" You must have amazing pluck." As 
she remained silent, still blushing, he said, 
ardently :— 

“ I admire pluck more than anything else. 
And that, of course, is why hunting is such a 
tremendous asset to England. It—it calls 
into play the great qualities, doesn't it ? ” 

“ Ye-es," admitted Esther. 

" Judgment, for instance. One must ride 
with judgment ? " 

Esther nodded. 

“Decision, too. You spot your 
and go for it bald-headed.'' 


place 


When Esther opened her eyes, her head was on Guy's knees. 
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He was warming to his work, so E-ther 
reflected. 

“ I can't answer for the bald-headed. V: 
Sandilands.” 

“I should think not" He stared auda- 
ciously at some brown curis beneath a 
becoming hat. Esther, concerned for ii- 
safety in November, said quickly -— 

"Some thrusters who don't know our 
country come to sad grief—rotten banks and 
all that. There is the fiving country and the 
crawling country. None of us regards vou 
as a stranger, Mr. Sandilands. Father was 
telling us the other night about your won- 
derful great-grandfather who broke his neck 
jumping a stiff post-and-rails when he was 
eighty-one. It was a glonous finish at 
eighty-one, but not at She paused. 

" Twenty-nine,” said Guy, adding tact- 
fully: ''rising thirty.” He had never for- 
gotten his great-grandfather's end. Guy’: 
father, who succumbed to a neglected cold, 
had spoken of that end as a warning. Guy's 
grandmother had said : “* He was not, I fear, 
prepared to meet his Maker." 

Esther con- 
tinued brightly :- 

* Considering 
the country, we 
don't have very 
many bad aca- 
dents." 

"I sav, Mis 
Esther, you're 
putting the wind 
up me. I feel as 
if I were the 
apex of the 
world’s pyramid 
of funks.” 

Had he spoker 
in a more con- 
vincing tone 
Esther might 
have replied: 
"We stand on 
that apex to- 
gether."  Unfor- 
tunately, she had 
heard such state- 
ments before 
from men whom 
she knew to be 
Bayards of the 
chase. Sir 
Gilbert, a first- 
flighter, affirmed 
that he rode over 
certain fences 
with his heart in 
his mouth. To 
test this young 
man further, she 
continued :— 
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When the port was brought in Sir Gilbert proposed the toast of the evening: 
“ Fox-hunting ! " 


" You must be extra careful in Novem- 
ber. It’s blind ‘going’ till the middle of 
December. You have bought, I hear, a 
fine performer.” 

** Beckford i: all right; he knows his job 
much better than I do. Somehow it's in 
the air down here that life without horses is 
a tame affair. You agree with me, I'm 
sure ? ” 

“It zs in the air here," Esther admitted. 

They were hovering on the brink of dis- 
covering each other, when loud applause 
from the lawn challenged attention. Four 
good men and true were giving a fine 
exhibition. Immediately, rejoicing to feel 
ground firm beneath his feet, Guy began to 
talk of tennis. He had seen the cracks at 
Wimbledon; he had played with some of 
them. Presently, to illustrate a stroke, he 
jumped from the bench, seized his racket, 
and leaped nimbly in front of Esther. 

“It’s fcotwork, vou see—just footwork.” 

“ Gracious! But your poor leg d 

A poet has told us that we pay the price 
of lies by being constrained to lie on still. 
Guy, being a novice at lying, quite forgot 
that he had lied. 

“My leg p^ 

He flew the scarlet of confusion, and an 
unscrupulous maiden, watching him slyly, 
said pitifully :— 
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“Is it very bad ? " 

Guy burst out laughing, wiped a heated 
brow, sat down and whispered :— 

“There is nothing the matter with it. 
I saw that you weren't playing, and I—I 
wanted to talk with you.” 

A faint exclamation escaped her. Unable 
to meet his glowing eyes, she murmured :— 

“You told me you were in the jute 


business. Surely the Diplomatic Service 
would have suited your great talents 
better ? " 


"My leg will hurt abominably, Miss 
Esther, if you pull it." 
Esther stood up, smiling. 
“ You must play in the next men's set.” 
He did. 
IV. 

E returned to his ancient manor-house 
and dined alone. Upon the walls of 
the dining-room hung family por- 

traits, and amongst them that of his great- 
grandfather, who broke his neck at the ripe 
age of eighty-one jumping stiff timber. 
Jack Nethercoate declared that Guy had a 
look of his great-grandsire, acclaimed by 
all Melshire as the right sort. Each pos- 
sessed a firm, salient chin and nose that 
inspired respect. 

“ Horses were not ‘nappy’ with you," 
thought Guy. 
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Before he left Fonthill Court, Esther did 
show him the model stables, and further talk, 
not about stables, established the fact that 
they had much in common. Esther revealed 
herself as a lover of the country she rode 
over, a nymph fragrant of the fields and 
woods, Arcadian, artless, fresh as dew. Just 
the very girl to be mistress of a charming 
manor-house. And vet, alas, the essential 
misunderstanding remained. Man and maid 
believed firnly that the other was mad 
keen about the sport of kings. Guy said to 
himself miserably :— 

*' The darling will spot me as a mug and 
a liar when she sees me in the pigskin.” 

That night, Esther, turning her pretty 
head upon an uneasy pillow, reflected as 
miserably :— 

“ What will Mr. Sandilands 
think of me when he finds 
out that I’m a funker ? " 

She had not seen Guy in 
the pigskin. He and Josephs 
hacked about in the cool 
mornings, rarely adventuring 
beyond Guv's ring fence, and 


“I have something disagreeable to tell you," she began. 
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never over it. Very small ''leps"' were 
put up in a paddock behind Guy's stables. 
Over these Beckford jumped with sucf 
consummate ease and smoothness that 
a tiny measure of confidence in himself 
and his steed emboldened Guy to go on 
dissembling with Esther. Thanks to the 
kindly Jack, a novice bought the right 
“kit.” Afoot he looked a “ workman.” 
Sir Gilbert, beholding smart breeches and 
gaiters at the local Pony Show, said to 
Esther :— 

." Young Sandilands shapes well. He has 
a leg for a boot." 

But the malicious imps of comedy saw to 
it that the pair got '' no forrarder," because 
Truth hid herself in her well Guy was 
something of a '' thruster” 
apart from the hunting 
field. He would certainly 
have prosecuted his suit 
with dash and persistence 
if the obstacles in Melshire 
had been less forbidding. 
He said to himself: “lf 
she will have me after she 
sees me dead lag of the 
hunt, we shall be as happy 
as larks." Esther, pon- 
dering things over in her 
heart, came to another 
optimistic con- 
clusion: "Guy" 
(she thought of him 
as Guy) '' will push 
along ; he won't see 
me, because I shall 
be behind him. And 
then—perhaps $ 

He told her that 
great pressure had 
been brought to 
bear upon him. As 
the owner of fox 
coverts, as the great- 
grandson of a hero, 
the hunt briton had 
been sent to kim! 
Jack  Nethercoate 
said that this was a 
tremendous compli- 
ment, adding :— 

“ You must ap- 
pear in pink at the 
opening meet.” 

“I daren't," fal- 
tered Guy. 

“ I say you must; 
and I shall see to it 
that you are turned 
out smartly. You 
will want two red 
coats, and an evening 
coat.” 
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* Help——!” 

'" À horseman should be a credit to his 
gee. You leave everything to me." 

“ Thank you,” gasped Guy. 

Esther said to him :— 

" Are you going to hunt four days a 
week ? ” 

“ With one horse ? ” 

“ But you have two good 'uns. 
looking out for a third ? ” 

'" Ye-es. What I want is hard to find." 

Esther nodded, making certain that Guv, 
with an ample income, would buy the best. 
He had paid a biggish price for Beckford. 
The mere fact that he had bought a famous 
performer, a sometime winner of point- 
to-point races, established Guy in his own 
neighbourhood as a fellow to be reckoned 
with. The horse ridden by Josephs—which 
Guy dared not mount—-was also favourably 
known with the F.V.H. 

Esther put another nasty question :— 

'* Does Beckford rush his fences ? ” 

Now Beckford, wise beast, disdaining the 
absurd ''leps" in the paddock, trotted 
calmly up to them, cocked his ears, and 
popped over with a minimum of effort. 

“ “ Rush his fences ? 1—I don't think so.’ 

' I asked the question,” explained Esther, 

'" because Becky has been raced a lot. 
Father savs it's a mistake to race hunters. 
So often you turn a fine hunter into a third- 
rate racehorse." 

* Just so," assented Guy, knowing nothing 
about it, but vaguely alarmed. Did Becky 
rush his fences ? How could he find out ? 
He would ask Josephs. He did the next 
morning. 

'" Ah-h-h!" said Josephs, devoted to 
both his horses. * Beckford be quality, zur. 
Do ‘ee be sure o’ this- -he'll keep his nose 
close to 'ounds when they be runnin’. 
Don't 'ee worry. l understands. You sit 
snug in saddle, and old 'orse'll do the rest ; 
a rare ride he be, to be sure.” 

This was not comforting. But, on the 
other hand, Guy felt daily more at home in 
a well-polished saddle, and Josephs took 
infinite pains with his “ seat ’’ in it. The 
pair adventured as far as Fonthill Court one 
morning, and all the Fonthills beheld Guy 
on a good horse. Sir Gilbert was visibly 
impressed. He said to Esther :— 

" Young Sandilands on that horse will 
show some of us the way." 

To please Guy, Esther repeated to him 
what her father predicted. A more observant 
young man, more knowledgeable about all 
that pertains to the chase, might have 
noticed that Esther, not an Echo, invariably 
quoted Sir Gilbert when hunting happened 
to be the theme of conversation. Guy in- 
ferred that Esther, apart from her father, 
expected great things of him. 


Vol. Ixviil.—37. 


Are you 
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UBBING began. 
Beckford knew all about cubbing, 
and was slightly bored by it. Now 
and again he reached at his bridle when 
hounds were bustling a cub, but otherwise 
he behaved like a gentleman. 

To make things easier for @uy, Fate 
ordained that Esther was in Scotland. 
She didn’t come out till the opening meet, 
and on the first Monday in November any- 
thing may happen, however blind the 
country is. 

Something, quite unexpected, did happen. 

Hounds met in the flying country at 
Barkford Inn and drew a famous covert. 
Outside that covert Guy met Esther and 
was uproariously glad to see her after a 
six’ weeks’ absence. He was so absorbed in 
her, so delighted to perceive that she 
seemed equally glad to see him, that he 
wandered on with her, away from the rest 
of the field, to the left of the covert. 

They did not talk about hunting. Esther 
was riding her own horse, well-exercised 
during her absence by a groom. Was it 
significant that Esther's mare ‘nosed " 
Beckford affectionately, and that Beckford 
displayed no resentment ? Now Esther 
knew this covert as she knew her own 
hand. Nine times out of ten foxes broke 
away from it on the right. More—the 
covert, unless you stuck to the rides, was 
not easy to draw properly. Hounds objected 
to thick brambles. The huntsman went 
in with his hounds; the first whipper-in 
galloped to the far right corner. A cub 
might dash across a few fields into another 
covert just as thick at that time of year. 

A whimper, another whimper, and then 
a full chorus, proclaimed a find. Esther 
smiled. She and Guy could take their time. 

Beckford cocked his ears, as a fine dark 
fox slipped out of the brambles not fifty 
yards away. 

» “Ought I to halloa ? " asked Guy. 
knew enough to lift his new top-hat. 
none saw him. 

"Can you?” asked Esther, 
quiet a restless mare. 

“Tve never done it.” 

“ You may be slated if you do." 

The leading hound bounded out of the 
covert, followed by the body of the pack. 
They hit the line with a crash and raced 
across a large grass field. 

Beckford followed them. 

Esther’s mare followed Beckford. 

To a true thruster this would have been 
a memorable moment. To get well away 
with staunch hounds over a grass country, 
no wire, flying fences, blind but negotiable, 
and a screaming scent. 

Worth a guinea a second ! 


He 
But 


trying to — 
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Guy’s first impulse was to jam his hat over 
his head. Then he gripped the flaps of his 
saddle as he had never gnpped them before. 
Beckford strode on, taking his place auto- 
matically well to the left of the flying pack. 
Guy couldn't stop him, and at the moment 
he didn’t attempt to stop him. He obeyed 
Joseph’s &dmonitions—hands low, sit still, 
look ahead. 

Looking ahead, he saw a fence and no 
gate. The fence was not formidable. He 
glanced back, and nearly fell out of the 
slippery pigskin. Esther was forty yards 
behind him. Not another soul was in sight. 
The fox, as rarely happens, had diddled the 
field and the hunt servants. 

Guy thought agonizingly : ‘ It's a thou- 
sand to three I shall cut a voluntary ” (he 
had mastered his '' patter’’) ''at this fehce. 
Esther will administer first aid." 

Beckford picked the easiest place. Esther 


reflected: '" Guy knows all about it. I 
must follow him, if I can. I—I well follow 
him." 


Beckford took the fence in his stride. 
Somehow, Guy, with one hand on the pom- 
mel, remained in the saddle. Not a credit- 
able performance, but Esther, being behind 
him, couldn't see the hand on the pommel 
nor Guy asprawl Beckford's neck as they 
landed well into the next field. 

More grass, and a convenient gap in 
the distance. He glanced back. Esther 
was well over, too. What had Josephs 
said about a horse taking hold of his bit ? 
Yes. “ Kid him, zur; press ’un; give 'un 
his head ; and then a pull ; make 'un bend 
his neck ; and then vou'll have 'un in hand." 

What counsels of perfection! 

Still, it might be done on rising ground 
with a gap as encouragement. Guy pressed 
Beckford with his blunted spurs. Beckford, 
slightly surprised, responded, lengthening 
his stride. As they neared the gap Guy 
spoke to the old horse, and managed to 
move the bit. Beckford was '' kidded.” He 
trotted up to the gap and through it. 

Hounds were a field ahead. 

Esther's breathless voice was heard, as 
she cantered alongside :— 

" Ought we to stop hounds ? " 

“ We can't," Guy replied. 


HEY sped on and on, Esther dropping 
behind. She dared not ride in a 
thruster's pocket. Another easy fence 

crowning a slope. Below lay the cream of 
the F.V.H. and the  Barkford  brook. 
Esther knew, of course, every inch of the 
country ; much of it belonged to her father. 
Still—hairy fences and blind ditches in 
early November! Dare she suggest to 
this stranger that she, a coward, should 
pilot him ? 
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By this time Guy's blood was circulating 
torrentially. He was wearing red and saw 
red, the red of Reynard, and he saw in the 
mid-distance the pollards fringing Barkford 
brook. The turf was sound under Beckfíord's 
hoofs, ideal '' going." 

A farmer's boy opened a gate. 

The luck of this overwhelmed Guv. But 
he hadn't the time or the opportunity to fish 
half a crown out of his pocket. He roared 
at the astonished yokel :— 

'" God bless you!” 

Beckford was taking hold again. No 
kidding could be practised downhill At 
the next fence, landing on too soft ground, 
he pecked slightly. Biff! | Guv's nose 
met a hard neck, and something warm and 
brackish flowed into Guy's mouth. 

“ Nearly done—did she see that ? ” 

Esther, collecting her horse for an awkward 
drop, did not see him. She was losing 
ground, but filled with admiration of her 
pilot, giving no credit to Becky. 

She, too, saw the line of pollards and 
marshy meadows beyond. Obviously Guy 
meant to have the brook, although there 
was a ford farther on. How could he know 
about the ford ? If she turned left-handed 
priceless minutes would be lost. Would her 
pilot pick the best place? Not he. She 
saw Beckford lengthening his stride and 
Guy, slightly hunched up in the saddle, 
leaning forward, apparently urging his steed 
to high endeavour. 

They were over. 

T rembling with fear, but overmastered 
by Cupid, Esther followed. 

Safely across, on heavy ground, Guy 
was able to pull up Beckford. Novice though 
he was, he knew that he had leaped a really 
big obstacle. All the tnumph of that notable 
achievement oozed from every pore as he 
realized the danger to Esther, nct so well 
mounted, upon a horse not vet in hunting 
condition. 

The marc did her best, but the water was 
too wide. Mare and maid crashed upon a 
rotten bank. Esther was flung to the 
bulrushes, and lay amongst them even as 
Moses. 

Hounds vanished. 

When Esther opened her eyes, her head 
was on Guv's knees. 

‘I’m quite all right," said Esther. 

Guy helped her to her feet, but kept a 
supporting arm about her waist. 

" Are vou sure ? "' 

'" The—the wind was knocked out of me. 
Where are the horses ? ” 

Guy said, grimly: “ Becky means to see 
the end of this hunt, and your mare seems 
to be attached to him.” 

He glanced about him ; 

“ Darling Esther p" 


they were alone. 
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" Mr. Sandilands—— ! ” 

Before she could protest he had kissed her. 

" I adore you " 

ee Guy ! a? 

He went on kissing her, and presently she 
was kissing him. 

Twenty minutes later the huntsman rode 
up, followed by the field. When Sir Gilbert 
had satisfied himself that Esther was none 
the worse for her toss, he reprimanded her 
sharply for letting go of the reins. Young 
Sandilands, of course, believing the young 
lady to be seriously hurt, had broken no 
unwritten laws in letting his horse escape. 
Young Sandilands, invited to dinner that 
night, begged to be allowed to remain with 
Miss Esther, and permission to do so was 
graciously accorded. Sir Gilbert rode on. 

Eventually—as everybody in the F.V.H. 
knows—hounds killed their fox by them- 
selves some three miles from Barkford 
brook. Two riderless horses were in the 
middle of the pack. 








VI. 

LACK care sat behind Guy after he 
had left Esther at Fonthill Court. 
He had won a sweet girl under false 
pretences. All excitement bubbled out of 
him as he lay full length in a hot bath. He 
was honest with himself. Never, never 
would he be a horseman. He had ridden 

his first and last hunt. 

At ease in a chair he thought of a possible 
future. He would keep four hunters for 
Esther. Would she accept a man who 
proposed to hunt henceforward—on wheels ? 
Yes; he might square her and an ex- 
M.F.H. with such gilt-edged promises. 

Esther, in her bedroom, was as fully 
sensible of the issues involved. Guy, as a 
thruster, had terrified her. And he had 
established a record with the F.V.H. for 
himself and her. Henceforward she would 
be expected to '' go " as she had gone this 
eventful morning. Every fibre in a sensi- 
tive body quivered at the prospect. 

However, being a Fonthill, she consoled 
herself with the reflection that hunting men 
of the keenest type did accept with equa- 
nimity wives who gave up hunting. That 
meant more gees for the male. But, being 
as honest as Guy, she must tell the truth that 
night and face the consequences. If Guy 
winced at her confession, if he raised a dis- 
concerting eyebrow, they would be parted for 
ever ! 

During dinner, when all the men were in 
pink, Esther described the run up to the 
brook with a corroborative detail which 
upset Guy, confirming his conviction that 
none but a Fonthill could have done such 
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justice to such a theme. As Esther finished 
the entrancing narrative, Sir Gilbert made a 
comment :— 

“ Beats me, child, that you had the gump- 
tion to go to the left side of the covert when 
all of us went to the right." 

Esther crumbled her bread and said 
nothing. 

“It was more than luck," observed Sir 
Gilbert, solemnly. ‘‘I believe that some 
people have an instinct for getting a good 
start. My father had it. You inherit it 
from him.” 

When the port was brought in Sir Gilbert 
proposed the toast of the evening :— 

“ Fox-hunting ! "' 

It was drunk with acclamation. 

After dinner Guy found himself alone with 
Esther. And he was well aware that the 
Fonthill family had accepted him as one of 
themselves. Still, before he spoke to Sir 
Gilbert, it was due to Esther to speak 
candidly to her. To his surprise she spoke 
first. 

“I have something disagreeable to tell 
you,” she began. 

“ There has been— another," thought Guy. 
She continued quickly :— 

“ Father wondered why I took you that 
side of the covert.” 

'" As he says—an inherited instinct.” 

" No. I took you there, Guy, because 
Im a miserable coward. I thought—I 
hoped that the fox would break away on 
the other side. Then we should have been 
pounded, as they were.” 

'" You—you wanted to be pounded ? ” 

“ Im horribly afraid of my mare. I don’t 
believe I can ever ride her again. I'd rather 
not ride at all. I—I don't think hunting 
the only thing in the world. I'm—I'm fed 
up with it. When Daddy proposed the 
toast to-night, I whispered under my breath 
—‘ Tennis.’ ” 

“ You—lamb ! 
breath—‘ Golf.’ ” 

“ What can you mean ? ” 

" What you mean. I was in a blue 
funk too. I can't ride for nuts. If you 
had been alongside of me you would have 
seen Becky playing cup-and-ball with me. 
I was all over the poor beast, from his 
ears to his tail. At each fence I shut my 
eyes." 

They embraced tenderly. 
lude Guy said, nervously :— 

“ Shall I tell your father to-night ? ” 

“ We'll tell him together to-morrow.” 

" I can square him, darling.” 

"How?" 

" If he gives you to me, I shall give him— 
Becky." 


I whispered under my 


After the inter- 
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ONE SUNDAY MORNING 


STACY AUMONIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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HE iron fingers of 
habit probed his 
consciousness into 


the realization that it was seven- 
thirty, the hour to rise. He sighed as he 
pushed his way to the surface through the 
pleasant obscurity of tangled dreams. And 
then, oh, joy I—his conscious brain registered 
the abrupt reflection that it was Sunday. 
Oh, happy thought! Oh, glorious and sopor- 
ific reflection! He sank back again, like a 
deep-sea monster plunging into the dark 
waters of its natural environment. 
passed a long untroubled passage of time, 
in which his subconscious mind dallied 
with ecstatic emotions. Then slowly and 


.the bathroom, already getting up. 


There - 


reluctantly he blinked once 
more into the light of day 
and knowingness. This 
re-entry was accompanied by the pleasant 
sound of running water. His wife was in 
Her 
activity and the sound of her ablutions 
added a piquance to the luxury of his own 
state. Oh, Sunday, glorious and inactive 
day ! 

His mind became busy with the anticipa- 
tions of his own inactivity. 

Breakfast in bed! When he won the 
Calcutta Sweepstake he would always have 
breakfast in bed. There was somcthing 
irresistibly luxurious about sitting up snugly 
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in the warmed bed, eating toast and bacon 
and drinking hot tea that someone else, 
pottering about in the cold, had had to 
prepare. And when one had had breakfast 
one was a man, fortified for anything, even 
to the extent of getting up. 

His wife camc back into the bedroom, 
wearing—oh, those funny, things that 
women wear underneath deceptive frocks. 
He had been married for sixteen years, and 
the vision of his wife in these habiliments 
did not produce in him any great manifesta- 
tion of interest. He realized that he 
wanted his tea, and his interests were more 
nearly concerned with the estimate of how 
long it would take her to finish dressing and 
go downstairs and make it. And after 
breakfast—oh, that first cigarette and the 


indolent stimulus of reading the Sunday 


newspaper from cover to cover. His wife 
was chatting away about the cook-general, 
who was ill, and he boomed out a lethargic 
' yes" or "no'' according to the decision 
which he believed that she expected. Oh, 
luxurious and delicious indifference ! 


HE bustled away at last, and he listened 
entranced to the distant sound of rattling 
plates and tea-cups. A pity that Jenny 

had to get the breakfast herself, but there ! 
she didn't have to go to the City every dav 
in the week, and besides—it was the woman's 
sphere. His conscience was serene and 
satisfied, his senses aroused almost to 
exultation by the sudden and insidious smell 
of frying bacon. 

When she brought the tray he roused 
himself valiantly to say the gracious thing, 
for he realized that the situation was a little 
dangerous. His wife was not in too good a 
temper over this affair of the fool of a cook. 
If he was not careful she would want him 
to do something, chop wood or bring up 
coals, some angular and disturbing abrasion 
upon the placidity of his natural rights. 
However, she left the breakfast tray without 
any such disquieting threats. 

He stared at the tray, when she had gone, 
as a cat may look at a mouse which she 
has cornered, realizing that the great charm 
of the situation lies in the fact that there is 
no hurry. At last he poured himself out a 
large cup of tea, and drank it in gulps. 
He then got busy on the bacon and the toast. 
He ate up all the bacon carefullyand thought- 
fully, cleaning up the liquid fat with a piece 
of bread. He began to feel good. Hedrank 
more tea, and ate slice after slice of buttered 
toast, piled up with marmalade. At last 
he sank back on the pillow replete. Then he 
reached out and took his cigarette case out 
of his coat pocket. He lighted a cigarette 
and opened the Sunday newspaper. Then, 
indeed, did he reach the culmination of all 
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his satisfactions. Strange how much more 
interesting and readable a Sunday newspaper 
is than a daily paper. A daily paper is all 
rush and headlines, designed entirely for the 
strap-hanger. The Sunday paper was con- 
ceived in the interest of breakfasters in bed. 
It is all slow-going and familiar. You know 
just where to look for everything, and you 
almost know what will be printed there. 
He first of all read carefully the results of all 
the previous day's football. Queer that he 
should do so, for he had not played football 
for twenty-five years, and then very in- 
differently. But he had sneaking affections 
for certain clubs and he looked eagerly to see 
how they were faring. Then he read the 
general news. Everything seemed interest- 
ing; even political speeches were not too 
dull, but divorce and criminal cases were 
thrilling. He took no interest in literature, 
drama, or music, but sayings of the week, 
police-court news, foreign intelligence, even 
Court chat, absorbed him. He read the 
advertisements and then the football news 
again, knocking the ash off his cigarette 
into the tea-cup. Sometimes his arms would 
get cold holding the paper, and he would put 
it down and tuck them under him. He 
would stare round the room, and glow with 
proprietorial delight. Then he would pick 
up the paper and start all over again. His 
splendid reveries were eventually disturbed 
by the voice of his wife calling from below :— 

" Jim, are you going to get up to-day or 
to-morrow ? ” 

Dear, oh, dear! Disturbing and alarming 
creatures, women. No sense of repose, 
no appreciation of real tranquillity. How- 
ever, it must be getting late, and the morning 
constitutional to give one an appetite for 
lunch must not be disregarded. He devoted 
another ten minutes to an inert contemplation 
of the function of rising and dressing, 
and then rolled out of bed. He went into 
the bathroom, and lighted the geyser for his 
weekly bath. When the water was hot 
enough he drew off some for shaving, and 
returned to the bedroom for his new packet 
of safety razor blades. He caught sight cf 
himself in the long mirror which his wife 
used. The reflection was so familiar that it 
produced in him no emotion whatever. 
He felt no misgiving about the puffy model- 
ling of the face, the dishevelled strands of 
disappearing hair, the taut line made by the 
cord of his dressing-gown where it met 
around his middle. It was just himself, 
getting up. Besides, no man looks his best 
first thing in the morning. 

When he returned to the bathroom he 
was in gay spirits. During the operation of 
shaving he made curious volcanic noises 
meant to represent the sound of singing. 
Running water always affected him like 
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that. The only disquieting element in this 
joyous affair was the fact that steam from 
the bath kept on clouding the mirror. He 
kept on rubbing it with a towel, shaving a 
i:ttle bit, then rubbing again, to the accom- 
paniment of many damns and confounds. 
When that was over he pondered for some 
moments on the question of whether he 
should clean his teeth first or have his bath. 
As the room was beginning to get full of 
steam, he decided on the latter course. He 
got in and let himself down slowly, for the 
water was very hot, and though his legs 
could stand it, other portions of his anatomy 
were more sensitive. He let in some cold 
water and settled down with a plomp. He 
soaped himself, and rubbed himself, and 
lay on his back, splashing gently. Glorious 
and delightful sensation. If he had time 
he would like to have a hot bath every day, 
but how could you expect a fellow to when 
he had to be in the City every day at nine- 
thirty ? He got out of the bath, hot and 
pink and shiny. He dried himself, and 
cleaned his teeth. There! all the serious 
side of getting up was accomplished. During 
the performance of dressing he smoked 
another cigarette. He dressed very slowly 
and deliberately, putting on a clean shirt, 
vest, socks, and collar. Golly! he felt good. 
He puffed out his chest, opened the window, 
and brushed his hair. He was rather pleased 
with his general appearance of respecta- 
bility. 

Now came the dangerous moment. He 
had to go downstairs. Would he be able to 
escape without being ordered to perform 
some unpleasant task by his wife? He 
went down, humming soulfully. . In the 
sitting-room the fire was burning brightly, 
but Jenny was not there. He could hear her 
bustling about in the kitchen, already pre- 
paring the solemn rites affecting the Sunday 
joint—no insignificant ritual. He wandered 
about the room, touching things, admiring 
their arrangement. He picked up two 
letters which had come by the last post the 
previous night, and read them again. One 
was from his wife's sister at Ramsgate, full 
of details about the illness of her husband. 
The other was from a gentleman offering to 
lend him any sum of money from five 
pounds to ten thousand pounds on note of 
hand alone, without security. He tried to 
visualize ten thousand pounds, what he 
could do with it, the places he could visit, 
the house he could rent on the top of 
Hampstead Heath, a few dinners at the 
Savoy perhaps, a month in Paris (he had 
never been abroad). Then he tore the letter 
up and went into the kitchen. 

" Er—anything I can do, my dear ? ” 

'" No, except to get out of the way." 

She was obviously on edge. Women were 
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like that, especially first thing in the morning 
—curious creatures. He picked his teeth 
with a match, which happened to be con- 
veniently in a waistcoat pocket. Anyway, 
he had done his dutv. He had faced the 
music. 

" Well, I'll just go for a stroll round,” 
he murmured, ingratiatingly. He had 
escaped ! A pallid sun was trying to pene- 
trate a nebulous bank of clouds. The air 
was fresh and stimulating. A muffin man 
came along, ringing his bell. He passed 
two anzmic women carrying praver-book:. 
At the corner of the road was a man with 
an impromptu kiosk of newspapers. He 
hesitated as to whether he should buv 
another newspaper. His wife wouldnt 
approve. She would say it was extravagant. 
Well, he could read it on a seat on the top 
of the Heath, and leave it there. But still— 
he resisted the temptation and walked on. 
The streets had their definitely Sundav 
look. You could tell it was Sunday in a 
glance — milk, praver-books, newspapers, 
muffins; wonderful! Dear England! A 
crowd of hatless young men on bicycles came 
racing along the Finchley Road, swarms 
of them, like gnats, and in the middle a 
woman riding behind a man on a tandem. 
They were all laughing and shouting with 
rather common voices—enjoving themselves 
though, off to the country for the day. 

“ The woman looks like the queen gnat." 
he reflected. ‘ They are pursuing ber. 
The race to the swift, the battle to the 
strong." He was pleased with the luminance 
of this reflection. A boy asked him for a 
cigarette picture. He shook his head and 
passed on. Then he wondered whether— 
well, he had several in his pocket, but some- 
how he felt it would look silly to be giving 
cigarette pictures to a bov in the street. 
He didn't like that kind of thing. It made 
him conspicuous.  Passers-bv might look 
at him and sav: “ Look at that fat man 
giving a bow cigarette pictures." And 
It was all verv curious, 
foolish perhaps, but there it was. 


E knew he was going to walk up to 

the top of the Heath and along the 

Spaniards Road, but he never liked 
to make up his mind. He walked there 
bv instalments, sometimes almost decid- 
ing to turn back, but he invariably got 
there in the end. Besides, what else could 
he do? Dinner was not till half-past 
one. He couldn't go home, and there 
was nowhere to sit down. Going up the 
hill he was conscious of the disturbance 
of his pulmonary organs—heart not too 
good, either, vou know. The dav would 
come when this would be too much for him. 
He enjoved it when he got there. Oh, ves, 
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this was a joyous 
place — hearten- 
ing. He liked the 
noise, and bustle, 
and sense of 
space and light. 
Nearly every 
Sunday for 
twenty years he 
had walked up 
here. It was 
where the Cock- 
ney came to peep 
out of London, 
and regard the 







great world, the Nearly every 

unexplored vista Sundae: for 

of his possessions. y 
little twenty years 


He was a 
shy of it. He 
didn’t look at the 
view much, but 
he liked to feel it 


he had walked 
up to the top 


of Hampstead 
Heath. 





was there. He 
preferred to 
watch boys sail- . 


ing miniature yachts on the round pond, or 
to listen to a Socialist lecturer being good- 
humouredly heckled by a crowd. Every 
Sunday he had  pondered an identical 
problem—why these public lecturers always 
chose the very noisiest spot on the whole 
Heath, near the pond, amidst the yelping of 
dogs, the tooting of motor-horns, the back- 
firing of motor-bikes, and the din of a 
Salvation Army band. But there it was! 
This was England, perhaps the most English 
thing in all England. There were the young 
men in plus fours, without hats. old men 
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with their dogs, 
red-cheeked 
women riding 


astride brown 
mares — cars, 
bicycles, horses, 
dogs, even 
yachts ! There 


were the fat 
policemen in 
couples, talking 
lazily, their 
mission being 
apparently to see 
that the fiery 
gentleman by the 
pond was allowed 
free speech. 
There were boys 
with kites, and 
boys with 
scooters, boys 
with nursemaids. 
Oh, a man's place 
this. Many more 
men than women, 
Did not the predominance signify something 
vital, something pertinent to the core of 
English life—the Sunday joint? 1t was 
only the women with cooks who were 
allowed to adorn this gay company. And 
even then—could a cook be trusted ? 
Wasn't the wife's or mother's true place 
basting the sirloin or regulating the gas- 
stove so that the roast shoulder should be 
done to a turn ? 

These reflections caused him to focus his 
attention upon the personal equation. 
What was to be the Sunday joint to-day ? 
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He was already beginning to feel those first 
delightful pangs of hunger, the just reward, 
of exercise in fresh air. The Sunday joint ? 
Why, yes, of course, he had heard Jenny 
say that she had ordered a loin of pork. 
Pork !—delicious and seductive word. He 
licked his lips, and visualized the set board. 
It was not entirely a misfortune that the 
cook was ill, for Jenny was a much better 
cook. The pork would be done to a turn, 
with; its beautiful brown encasement of 
crackling. There would be apple-sauce, 
Brussels sprouts, and probably lovely brown 
potatoes.- He would carve. It was only 
right, of course, that the master of the 
house—the breadwinner—should control this 
ceremonial. There were little snippy brown 
bits—and that little bit of kidney under- 
neath—that—well, one didn’t give to a 
_secvant, for instance. 

He passed the orator once more, and over- 
heard this remark :— 

“The day is coming when these blood- 
suckers will be forced to disgorge. They will 
be made to stew in their own juice. Look 
at Russia ! " | 

Nobody appeared to be looking at Russia. 
With their pipes in the corner of their 
mouths they were looking kindly at the 
speaker, or at the boys and their yachts. 
Dogs were barking furiously, and motor- 
horns drowned any further declamation till 
he wasoutof hearing. Thetwo fat policemen 
were talking about horse-racing. Oh, won- 
derful and imperishable country ! 

He had heard men talk in that strain 
before—but only in the City or in stuffy 
tea-shops. They spoke with fear in their 
hearts. Something was always going to 
happen. They didn't quite know \ hat, but 
it was always something awful, and the 
country was just on the eve of it. But up 
here, amidst these dogs and bikes and horses, 
you knew that nothing could ever happen to 
England. Everybody just went on doing 
things, making the best of things. The 
air was sweet and good. There was the 
Sunday joint in the offing, and the Cup final 
next Saturday to be discussed. 

He looked at his watch and proceeded to 
walk slowly homewards. It cannot be said 
that he thought about anything very 
definite on the way back, but his mind 
was pleasantly attacked by fragmentary 
thoughts, half-fledged ambitions to make 
more money, anticipations of a Masonic 
dinner the following week, the dim 
vision of an old romance with a girl 
in a tobacconist's shop at Barnes. But 
at the back of his mind there loomed 
the solid assurance of the one thing that 
mattereü—pork ! He played with the vision, 
not openly but secretly. After the pork 
there would be pudding. He didn't care 
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much about pudding, but there was a very 
good old Gorgonzola to follow, and then à 
glass of port. After dinner a cigar, and then 
the Sunday newspaper again until he fell 
into that delightful doze in front of the fire. 
Oh, blessed day ! 


IS timing was superb. He arrived at 
the Dog and Dolphin at exactly 
one o'clock, in accordance with a 
time-honoured tradition—the gin and bitters 
to put the edge on one’s appetite for 
dinner. The bar was filled with the usual 
Sunday morning crowd, some who had risen 
just in time for the bar to open, other 
stalwarts like himself who had earned their 
appetites through walking. He was just 
ordering a gin and bitters when a voice 
said :— 

“ Hullo, old boy, have this one with me." 

He turned and beheld Beeswax, a fellow 
City man. They had known each other for 
fifteen years, meeting nearly every day, but 
neither had ever visited the other’s home. 
He said :— 

‘No, go on, you have it with me.” 

They went through the usual formula 
of arguing who would pay for the first drink, 
both knowing quite well that the other would 
inevitably have to stand another drink in 
return. They stood each other two drinks, 
making four in all. ln the meantime they 
discussed old So-and-so and old Thingummy, 
trade, dogs, tobacco, and females.  lhen he 
looked at his watch again. Just five-and- 
twenty past— perfect ! 

‘Well, old boy, I must be off or I shall 
get into trouble with the missus.” 

He © " ' quite briskly up the street. 
feeling 4 © wasn't such a bad busi- 
ness to a normal man, if he— looked after 
hir; ' and on the bright side of things. 
Pork, eh ? 

He knocked his pipe out against the 
parapet in the front garden, walked up the 
steps, and let himself in! He hung up his 
coat and hat, and was about to enter the 
sitting-room when he became abruptly 
sensitive to disaster. It began in the 
realization that there was no smell of roasting 
pork, no smell of anything cooking. He 
felt angry. Fate was going to cheat him 
in some way or the other. He did not have 
long to wait. His wife came screaming 
down the stairs, her face deadlv white, her 
hair awry. 

" im! Jim!” she shouted, © rush to the 
corner quick. Fetch a policeman ! ” 

" What ? ” he said. 

" Fetch a policeman ! " 

" WEat for? ” | 

" Moyna. She's dead. I went upstairs 
an hour ago and found her lying fully dressed 
on the floor. The gas-stove was turned on. 
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She looked awful, but 
she wasn't quite dead. 
I dragged her into our 
room and fetched a 
doctor. He did what 
he could, but she 
died. She's lying dead 
on our bed. The 
doctor's up there 
now.” 

““Yes, but " 

“Don’t argue. 
Fetch a policeman. 
The doctor says we 
must.” 

He fumbled his 
way out into the hall, 
and put on his hat 
and coat again. He 
knew it was no good 
arguing with his wife 
when she was like 
that. Damn! How 
wretched and disturb- 4 
ing and —incon- 
venient! He walked 
slowly up the strcet. 
What a disgusting 
and unpleasant job— 
fetching a policeman 
—beastly ! He found 
a ripe specimen at 
the corner, staring at 
nothing. He ex- 
plained the situation 
apologetically to the 
officer. The latter 
turned the matter 
over in his mind and 
made a noise that 
sounded like '' Huh- 
huh." 

Then the two 
strolled back to the 





house at the law's 
pace, and talked 
about the weather. 


He found his wife in 

the sitting-room, sob- 

bing and carrying on, and the doctor 
was there too, and another woman from 
next door. 

"I believe these women rather enjoy 
this kind of thing," he reflected, the fires 
of hunger and anger burning within him. 
They all went upstairs and left him to 
ruminate. What a confounded and dis- 
gusting nuisance! Anyway, what did Jenny 
want to carry on like that for about a servant? 
Who was she ? She hadn't been there long 
—about two weeks. She was an Irish girl, 
not bad-looking in that dark way. He 
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“Jim! Jim!" she shouted, “rush 
to the corner quick. Fetch a 
policeman ! " 





seemed to remember that Jenny said she was 
married or something. Some man had been 
cruel to her, cruel and callous, she had said. 
She used to cry. Confound it! Why was 
it so difficult to get a good servant? But 
there it was. Jenny would carry on and be 
hysterical all the afternoon. There would 
be no dinner. Perhaps a snack of cheese 
or something on the quiet. Women were 
absurd, impossible. You couldn't cope with 
them. They had no reasoning power, no 


logic, no sense of fatality, no repose. It was 
enough to make one boil. . . . Pork, too! 
Original from "d 
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I. 
THE PEARL BUYERS. 

HE Arafura had dropped three or 

four pearl buyers, half-a-dozen 

Chinks, a Yankee showman, and 

the component parts of a cable 
switchback at Malii Lagoon. She was now 
raeking a long board for Taheu, where she 
would dump Wisemann and Purvis, a 
Frenchman from the Rue de la Paix in 
Paris, a Spaniard, four Germans, and a 
Jew; all pearl buyers, with the exception 
of Purvis and Wisemann. 

It was the opening of the pearling season 
in the Paumotus, and looking down from 
impossible heights and with supernatural 
vision you would have seen the whole of 
that vast archipelago lying beneath you 
from Manihi almost to Gambier ; thousands 
of atolls, big and small, each a pond ringed 
with coral, and towards the islands to be 
opened this season the ships of the pearl 
buyers coming to trade with the natives. 

It was after breakfast, and Purvis and 
Wisemann, seated aft a bit away from the 
others, were engaged in making up their 
accounts and settling differences. Purvis, 
young, yellow-haired, furtive-looking, with 
cigarette-stained fingers ; Wisemann, twenty 
years older, heavy, baggy under the eyes, his 
waistcoat crossed by an oroide gold watch- 
chain. 

They were partners. They had only met 
three weeks ago at Papeete, where Purvis, 
a camera-man who had lost his job at 
Hollywood, had landed with a projecting 
camera, for which the police of Los Angeles 
had given up the hunt, and with twenty-five 


hundred feet or so of junk film, over the 
loss of which Moses Boreheim, the junk 
film dealer, was still lamenting in far-away 
California. Bits of old pictures: ‘ Mutt 
and Jeff," “ The Bunco-Steerer's Bride," “A 
Woman of the Great Wild West," '' Salome 
of the Plains "—junk, but good enough for 
the islands, according to Wisemann. 

The unwritten deed of partnership which 
bound these two gentlemen together was of 
great simplicity and had few provisions. 
Wisemann was supplying the canvas for the 
rag-and-stick theatre and paying the farcs 
to Taheu; Purvis was supplying the pic- 
tures, the projector, and the expert know- 
ledge; Wisemann would keep the door and 
take the money in-the form of shell or 
coco-nuts; Purvis would grind out the pic- 
tures till what time he could instruct some 
native boy in the business. 

Wisemann also brought to the firm local 
knowledge. This was not his first pearling 
season. He had been down to Taheu the 
year before last as owner and manager of 
a stick-jaw stall, selling caramels that beat 
tar for glutinosity, fuzzy-wuzzies, pop-corn, 
chewing gum, liquorice ropes, and rum- 
conserved tobacco, and working a soda 
fountain that had literally “gone bust," and 
nearly broke him; but for a pearl wangled 
out of a young Kanaka whose '' sweet tooth 
was bigger'n his wisdom tooth," he'd have 
lost money on that season's trade. 

'" Well," said Purvis, as he closed up his 
ratty old notebook and lit another cigarette, 
“if there ain't another movie show movin’ 
along to this blessed old pie-dish of an atoll 
of yours, we oughta make out; six shells 
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a nob or four coco-nuts; fifty on an average 
to a house and six houses a day; no rent 
or services, only for a chap to work the 
buzzer when I’ve learned’ him. Yes, it 
oughta pay. The only thing that’s rubbin’ 
me under the saddle is the pictures, I’ve 
never put the hood on you over the pic- 
tures. I was runnin’ all the way from 
Santa Barbara to Papeete beach and had 
no time to take stock of them. When I 
did I'd ‘a’ dumped them in the bay and 
turned missionary only I fell in with you. 
What there is of them ain't bad ; it's what 
there isn't of them gets me. Five minutes 
of cowboy stuff that's continued with a 
girl in a Humpmobile bein’ chased by a 
gunman in a roarin’ Royce that turns 
into three hundred foot of Charlie Chaplin 
with a star in the middle and goes on to 
Mutt puttin’ Jeff in a barl of molasses, 
and not enough of that even, don’t make 
for continooity.”’ 

'" Don't you bother about that," said 
Wisemann. “ They’re movies, ain't they ? 
They're pictures, ain't they ? Well, what 
more do you want ? You keep the Kanakas 
starin’ whilst I sample their pockets, and 
don't be botherin' your head about high 
art and continooity. Pearls is our game. 
Pearls, and we have to fight chaps like 
that." He pointed to Cohen, the Jew, who 
had been popping corks in the cabin and 
who was now coming on deck wiping his 
mouth with a red silk handkerchief. 

“ That’s the sort that's against us, and 
that's the sort that gets all the pickin’s.”’ 

“ What's their game?” asked Purvis. 
“And how do they play it ? ” 

'" Well, it’s this way," said the other. 
“A chap like Cohen comes along to an atoll— 
Taheu for choice, and he goes round and 
makes his observations and picks out a 
couple of the best native divers; he doesn't 
lend them money, for money's not much use 
in a place like Taheu, but he sells them stuff 
on credit, dud watches and ten-cent gramo- 
phones and silk shirts and North Pole 
diamonds, and any d———d thing you can 
put a name to, bar, maybe, skates. He 
comes back season after season and gets his 
diving chaps so tied up in debt that they're 
his from their souls to their skins, which he 
doesn't want, but he wants their pearls, and 
he gets them.” 

‘There you are," said Purvis, " that’s 
your tradesman. As I was tellin' you last 
night, Billy Wisemann, them tradin' chaps 
has the world skimmed so there's no cream 
for no one, and least of all for the likes of 
you and me, and it's a full house to a 
busted flush that we won't do no good at 
Taheu with chaps like that round. My idea 
is to lay low, work the movies for a blind, 
keep our eyes skinned for chaps like Cohen, 
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and then go for one of them and take his 
takin's off him." 

“ I don't want any penitentiary business 
in mine, thanks," said Wisemann. 

Purvis grinned. He was about to reply 
when the voice of the look-out came, thin as 
a seagull's cry :— 

“Land!” 


II. 
JEAN FRANÇOIS CALABASSE. 


AHEU showed in the blazing morning ; 

T the faintest trace of palm-tops on 

the sea line, now visible from the 
deck, now washed out by the swell. 

Two hours later, with the first of the flood 
and the wind almost dead astern, the Arafura 
entered the great lagoon, vast and calm as 
an inland sea, with the northern beach to 
starboard running away to lose itself in the 
blue distance ; a beach white as salt, hedged 
by the groves of jack-fruit and cocoa palms 
through which showed glimpses of the outer 
sea. A brig and a schooner lay off the main 
village, whose thatched roofs marked them- 
selves amidst the trees, and away, like 
midges on the water of the lagoon, the 
pearling canoes showed where the divers 
were at work on the great beds stretching 
to the west. 

Purvis, as he trained a pair of cheap opera- 
glasses on the crowded beach, kept talking 
over his shoulder to Billy Wisemann. 

“There ain't. no picture-house that I 
can see," said Purvis, '' but it's a pea-nut 
gallery public by the sample; there's 
more children than women, and women 
than men. Here, take the glasses whiles I 
look after the. dunnage.”’ 

He handed over the glasses as the anchor 
chain of the Arafura raised echoes from 
the groves, then in the first boat away he 
was on shore with Wisemann. 

Purvis and his companion pushed through 
the crowd, past the booths whose paraffin 
flare lamps were only waiting to insult the 
stars, right to the western end of the village 
where the great trees grew, palms and bread- 
fruit strangely noble in contrast with the 
crew on the beach and the frowsty old 
schooners in the anchorage. 

Both men were carrying bags ; the rest of 
their stuff would be landed before dark, 
and they were looking now for a pitch. 
The picture-house once erected would serve 
them for an hotel. 

" And here's the place," said Purvis, 
as they came to a bay in the groves; 
'" couldn't be better if it was cut out on 
purpose. Let's measure him." 

They dumped their bags and, Purvis 
producing a tape measure, they set to work, 
Purvis kneeling, Wisemann walking with 
the free end of the tape. 
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So engaged, they did not notice the 
approach of an old man who had left a 
little palmetto-thatched house on the west 
of the clearing, attracted by their voices. 

“Fifty-one foot," cried Purvis. ‘Nuff 
and to spare ; now, then, get round for the 
side measurements. Hullo!” He turned 
his head to where the old man stood right 
behind him. “Hullo, pop, wherever in 
the hulnation have you blown in from?” 

“Scuse me, sar," said the new-comer, 
who was on sight a white. man, and a 
Frenchman at that, "my name is Jean 
Frangois Calabasse—what for you measuring 
my property ? " 

‘Your property ? " said Purvis. 

“Yes, sar, all this including my abode ; 
what for you measure it ? " 

Purvis looked at Jean Frangois Cala- 
basse, a white man who had “ gone native ” 
many years ago ; looked at his nose, coloured 
by drinking, observed his wandering eye 
and his clothes, clean and patched by some 
native woman. He would have flung 
Jean Frangois Calabasse into the lagoon 
without compunction or pity, only that 
Jean’s manner and statement carried con- 
viction. There was no use stirring up 
trouble. Purvis became at once all oil. He 
explained, but Jean shook his head. Purvis 
laughed. He went to his bag and produced 
a bottle. Jean explained that he did not 
want any shows set up so near his house ; 
then he took a drink. Then he went to 
his house for three tin cups and a drinking 
nut, and they all had drinks, and in an 
hour Jean had leased the site for a per- 
manent free seat and two dollars a week 
paid in advance. 

“ But you must tell nothing to my darter 
about the money,” said Jean, as he helped 
to finish the flask of Sneidmann's kill-you- 
straight thirty above proof Volendam, 
warranted over one year old. 

Then he collected the tin cups and 
departed hiccuping, leaving the surveyors 
to their work. 


lII. 
THE PEARLING FLEET. 
T noon, when the Arafura came bowling 
into the lagoon, the pearling fleet had 
ceased work for a spell, the men and 
their women-folk smoking cigarettes, talk- 
ing, laughing, and shouting remarks from 
canoe to canoe. Then at the sight of the 
schooner the fleet fell dumb, cigarettes and 
bananas were forgotten, and every eye 
watched critically as she rounded-to with 
sails spilling the wind and the helm hard 
a-starboard. 
When the rumble-tumble of the anchor 
chain came across the water, tongues broke 
out and Jean Calabasse's “ darter,” Amama, 
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leaning by her pearlng mate Damea. 
whistled drearily between her teeth. 

Amama could talk like that, and 
was saying to herself and to Damea, wis 
knew quite well what was passing in he: 
mind: '' There's the Arafura in; she hasn: 
piled herself on any reef and the storm c: 
last week hasn't hurt her; Cohen is c 
board and he will want all that pile of she: 
we have collected since the season opene: 
a fortnight ago, and those two little pearls. | 
That was the thought in Amama's mind, 2- 
in the mind of Damea. Amama was loveli: 
with the beauty of the half-caste, love}: 
and dark, still almost a child; she hai.: 
fished for two seasons now with Damea. 
the half-caste Spaniard, young as herself, 
whose father, Juan Lopez, had died of the 
same disease that was killing Jean Frances, 
Calabasse. She had known Damea sinc 
earliest childhood, they had grown uy 
together, played together, become insepar. 
able ; a community of two with Damea the 
leader and Amama the follower; like 
brother and sister, yet never quarreiling, 
though the temper of Damea was hot a- 
flame and sharp as a sword. 

Love had never come near them, yet ii 
Death had stricken one he would mast 
surely have destroyed the other, so close 
together were they, so bound together in à 
friendship mysterious as the source o! 
life. 

This curious relationship might be ex- 
pressed vaguely in the statement—the:v 
were still children. 

When Damea's father had died, Damea 
had inherited the outrigger canoe and the 
right to fish, the only dowry of his mother, 
also dead. Amama had joined him as fishing 
partner, and during the last two seasons 
had kept guard whilst he dived, helped to 
manage the canoe, and clean and stack the 
shell. Three large pearls they had taken in 
those seasons, to say nothing of seeds and 
baroques and shell. They had been extra- 
ordinarily lucky, and their take had been 
a small fortune to Cohen, for Cohen ha 
spotted Damea from the first as a good diver 
and an innocent, and Cohen had acted 
according to his lights. 

Pearls and shell, all had gone into thc 
possession of Cohen in exchange for boxcs 
of candy and cigars, bead necklaces for 
Amama, silk shirts—with the result that 
Damea was in debt—heavily in debt 
according to Cohen. 

No wonder that the coming of the 
Arafura made Amama whistle dismallv 
between her teeth. Amama had more busi- 
ness sense than Damea—the French have 
always beaten the Spaniards in practical 
affairs—it did not want friends and neigh- 
bours to tell her that Damea was being 
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=*= 3e," and she had managed during last 
= sason to infect Damea with the truth, 


- there was little use in that in front of 


‘act that 


Cohen’s bill for goods supplied, 


-arded by a B.P. boat before the opening 
: is season, showed Damea on the wrong 
-of the fence to the tune of three hundred 


“thn vars. Besides feeling that they had been 
2522. pne," Damea and Amama were possessed 
cei? va the child's natural instinct to evade 
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mn 
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=~ ment for 


Clo Co-an w 
jus i nea, speaking in the dialect of Taheu. 
47.e will be waiting for us when we get 


VERS 3 
Ro nci. > 


+, cough the air, straight as a bird from 


" ATO ; k.” 
i Co-an,” 


POR IS 


drew in 


Tarapa, 


pleasures enjoyed but forgotten. 
as to come in this ship," said 


said Amama. “A, he, Co-an." 
her breath and with sparkling 


3 was about to give vent to her fcelings 
327m a cry struck her dumb. 


Tarapa—the clam, the clam ! ” 


2:4." Oe to canoe, the axe, its head bound up 
ono» 20c0-nut sennit, went flying till it reached 


:anoe where a woman was standing up 


. ving her arms. She seized it, unwound 


..: : bindings from its head, and dived with 


e : ^ nto the water. 


. Jer mate, 


the first man down after the 


t interval, had been trapped by a great 


. m. 


i vm. great clam, a bivalve as big as a 
.'. all bath, lies where the bottom is sludgy ; 
ced almost vertically, its two shells apart, 
. 3t or hand introduced into this terrible 
“= -mth causes it to close with the snap of a 

1 and the 


_ cident at 


diver is trapped. It is a rare 
Taheu, but so feared that an 


e or heavy knife is generally carried— 
. d, more generally, forgotten. 

E Amama, her hand grasping the forward 
“trigger pole, and Damea with his hand 
-i her shoulder, watched till the water broke 
id the woman reappeared, dragging her 
ate on board their rocking canoe. His 
" [t hand was gone, and she was grasping 
7 m by the 
, =" aey watched her binding the arm, casting 
‘ ose the anchor rope, and paddling for 
/—. (ore. 

Z= Amama s 
=- wings” she 


appen to D 


forearm to stop the blecding. 


ighed. That was one of tlie 
had always dreaded might 
amea ; the thought of it brought 


E ohen suddenly into her mind—Cohen, who 


"^in no risks; 


-— ttle; Cohe 
em on the beach when they returned. 


nished a ci 
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Cohen, who took all and gave 
n, who would be waiting for 


- At she said nothing, and Damea, having 


garette, resumed Jus diving. 


urs later, when Damea had 


knocked off for the day, they set.to 
work to open the catch. 
..— No rotting out on the beach was allowed 
.-..t Taheu; 


the oysters had to be opened 
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and searched before landing, and only the 
shells were allowed to be brought ashore, 
huge shells as big, almost, as soup plates, 
and of the white Tahiti tvpe. Mother-of- 
pearl shells are found of all weights from 
a few ounces up to fifteen pounds a pair. 
and there are three varieties : the white, the 
golden-edged, and the black-edged. The 
white is the most valuable, and the price 
till the last year or so was about the same 
as it was forty years ago—from sixty 
pounds to two hundred poundsa ton. This 
year in which I am writing for some reason 
or other the price has slumped, so that the 
storehouses at Tahiti are over-full. 

Amama, scated opposite to Damea, seized 
the great oysters one by one after he had 
scraped the coral growths and parasites 
from the shells, placed each, hinge down- 
wards, on the planking, and with a knife 
cunningly inserted cut the hinge muscle. 
The shells instantly sprang open, and, 
cutting the oyster free, her delicate fingers 
kneaded it in search of a possible pearl. 

There was no luck to-day, but the fact 
did not worry them; they knew from ex- 
perience that pearling is the hardest of hard 
work with a gamble attached to it, that 
the shell alone can be counted on, and that 
a diver mav open five thousand ovsters 
without finding a pearl of any valuc. 

Amama had opened the last and smallest 
of the oysters and was holding thc flesh in 
her hand, kneading it with her fingers, 
when a little choking cry made Damea turn 
from the anchor rope, which he was just 
about to pull in. 

“Oh, feel!” cried Amama. 

Damea, leaning forward and taking the 
oyster betwcen his fingers, felt what seemed 
to be a pebble buricd in the flesh; then, 
without breathing, he watched whilst the 
girl, gently dividing the flesh, squeezed 
up into the light of day what looked like a 
glistening white bubble, a pearl of maybe 
fifty grains, perfectly round and perfect in 
colour. 

Amama held it in the palm of her hand 
and laughed; her partner, squatting, his 
elbow on the outrigger grating, gazed 
without a word. 

Their momentary joy was checked bv a 
thought—Cohen. 

Then they began to talk. They did not 
wish to swindle Cohen; they reckoned that, 
with what they had taken since the beginning 
of the season and what they would take 
before the end, they would not only satisfy 
his claims but have enough over to buy the 
things their souls craved for, and which in- 
cluded a concertina. But well they knew 
that if Cohen got wind of this great take he 
would have it from them by the subtle 
magic that was his, he would “talk it out 
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gazed without a word. 


Amama held the pear! in the palm of her hand and laugh 
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of them," to use Amama’s phrase, and leave 
them at last not only without the pearl but 
somehow in debt. 

So they agreed to hide it. 

“I will put it in a place ashore,” said 
Damea as he tucked it into the loin cloth 
which was his only garment ; - '' we will hide 
it at the root of the big tree by your father's 
door, the tree that has no fellow in all 
Taheu. I will place it in the little round 
yellow box that Co-an gave me and we will 
bury it ; and now help me with the anchor." 

They hauled the anchor up and took to 
the paddles ; other canoes had got in when 
they reached the shore and the beach was 
beginning to swarm, the Chinese Tan Lan 
men (owners of a species of coco-nut shy, 
where the prizes were Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes) were shouting the attractions of 
their show against the conch of the man 
who ran the marionettes and the call of the 
woman who sold fried bananas, and there 
amidst the others sure enough was Cohen 
in his alpaca coat and old panama, the 
eternal cigar-butt in the side of his mouth, 
his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
and the big diamond on the ring finger of 
his hairy left hand. 

He gave good day to Damea and the 
pair talked for a while; then Damea, helped 
by the girl, carted the shell they had taken 
that day to the store by Damea's house. 

When that was done she turned to go 
home with a whispered word from the other. 


“When the moon is up," whispered 
Damea. 
IV. 
WHEN THE MOON WAS UP. 
S she drew towards the house she 


noticed Purvis and Wisemann at 

work in the little clearing; they had 
got part of the canvas walls up, but the 
show would not be fit for opening till the 
following night. 

She stood looking at the two men, then 
she spoke to them, asking what they were 
doing there, and Purvis, glancing over his 
shoulder at her, laughed. 

“ What's she clackin' about ? " asked he 
of Wisemann. 

“ Wants to know what we're doin’ on her 
father's ground," replied the other. 

** Tell her to go hang,” said Purvis. 

Amama did not wait for the message to 
be translated. Purvis frightened her, though 
she only saw him side face with his eye 
cast back at her and his upper lip raised, 
showing his teeth, long and yellow. There 
was nothing terrifying about Purvis to the 
ordinary sight, but he frightened the girl 
almost as much as though horns were 
growing from his head. 

She went on, and reaching thc house she 
paused at the doorway. 
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Jean Calabasse was in the house and he 
was snoring. She could smell the gin. 

Amama sat down by the great tree, a 
species of redwood, that grew to the east- 
ward of the doorway. She folded her hands 
in her lap and let her eyes rest on the lagoon, 
across which in the sunset light the last of 
the pearling fleet were coming home. 

She was the child of Jean Calabasse, but 
truly speaking and in a psychological sense 
Jean Calabasse was her child. She mended 
for him and cooked for him and made him 
keep tidy, she kept his money when he had 
any, and stopped him, when she could, 
from doing foolish things; she was also 
one of the million women who, all over the 
world and every dav, are fighting the battle 
against drink. 

He had got gin to-night, and she knew at 
once and instinctively that he had got it 
from the two strangers who were at work 
in the little clearing to the east. If there 
was one thing over which this childish old 
man was touchy, it was his right to the 
tiny bit of land, including the bay in the 
trees. The strangers had paid him without 
any doubt and he had spent the money in 
gin, just as a child would spend it on swcets. 

Amama knew this, and she knew that she 
was helpless. Never in her life had she 
put her father to shame by taxing him with 
any of his hundred little peccadilloes ; her 
influence had always been by suggestion, 
never by reproof or accusation, and to make 
him own up to a fault was quite beyond her. 
She sat brooding without supper and without 
appetite, whilst the sun vanished and the 
great golden stars blazed out above the 
lagoon. From where she sat she could see 
by turning her head the glow of the lit 
beach where the village was holding revel, 
and the lights of the shipping casting amber 
dribbles on the silvery water, whilst the 
warm wind pattering the leaves overhead 
brought voices, laughter, and far snatches 
of song all mixed with the eternal murmur 
of the outer bcach, the rumour of the surf 
making snow beneath the stars. 

The moon rose and the sounds of the 
night began to change; sailors’ voices, 
shouting, came from the boat landing- 
places, the creak of oars, the calls of women ; 
then little by little, as the moon rose higher 
in the sky, silence began to take command, 
and presently on the hard sand by the tree 
edges there came a step. 

It was Damea. 

Amama rose up to mect him. 

He had brought a big, broad-bladed knife 
for the digging, and the pearl in a round 
yellow cigarette tin that Cohen had once 
given him. He opened the tin and showed 
her the pearl carefully tucked up in a nest 
of wool such as the pearl buyers use for 
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packing; then he rolled the pearl into the 
palm of his hand and they gloated over it like 
children. It looked more lovely under the 
wonderful moon of Taheu even than by day. 
It seemed to 
float in the dark 
palm of Damea, 
a little ball of 
cloud touched 
with moon-bow 
iridescence. 
Replacing it 
in its box, 
Damea got down 
on his knees and 
began to dig 
with the knife 
in the sand at 
the root of the 
great tree. The 
sand only ex- 
tended for a few 
inches in depth ; 
then came the 
red earth, moist 
and easily re- 
moved, then a 
root branch met 
the point of the 


knife; but the 
depth was 
sufficient, and 


placing the little 
box in the hole 
Damea covered 
it, smoothing 
the sand over all 
and making a 
nick in the 
tough bark of 
the tree im- 
mediately above 
the little grave. 

As Amama watched him she might have 
seen, had she turned her head, a figure just 
come out from the house and almost touching 
her black moon shadow on the sand. 

It was Jean Francois Calabasse, whom the 
gin had deserted in favour of restlessness. 

For a full half-minute Jean stood, his 
hand on a tree bole and his eyes fixed on 
the doings of Damea. 

Then, turning, he went back into the 
house to sleep some more—or to dream. 


V. 

THE CRIME OF JEAN FRANGOIS CALABASSE, 
OR one weck and three days the great 
Purvis-Wisemann Picture House was 
crammed from sunset till midnight, and 
seemed likely to be filled all the season. 
On the eleventh night, however, signs of a 
slump began to show themselves, and it 
seemed that the mysterious play-disease 
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which attacks the best and the worst of 
dramatic ventures had laid its finger, 
somehow, on the Purvis-Wisemann pro- 
duction. 





What disturbed the producers was not 
so much the slight falling-off in the crowd 
as the slight falling-off in the enthusiasm of 
the audience, and in the volume of yells 


and shouts that attended the adventures 
of the girl in the Humpmobile pursued by 
the gunman in the roaring Royce, the 
antics of Charlie Chaplin, and the stuffing of 
Jeff into a barrel of molasses. 

Seedman, the dealer who every night 
bought their takings in shell and nuts, 
paying in dollars, had developed quite an 
enthusiasm over the business and talked of 
coming in as partner, but the box-office 
receipts on the eleventh and twelfth nights 
rather damped his enthusiasm. 

On the night of the fourteenth, when 
Jean Frangois Calabasse turned up to 
demand his rent in advance, Purvis told him 
frankly to go to Medicine Hat and pick 
bilberries, and, Wisemann having translated 
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As Amama watched him she might have seen, had she turned her head, a figure 
just come cut from the house, his eyes fixed on the doings of Damea. 


these directions, Jean Frangois departed, not 
a wiser but a sadder man. 

He could not invoke the law; had he 
done so Amama would have known that he 
had been receiving money and secreting the 
fact from her; he could not even complain 

Vol. Ixvíii.—38. 
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to friends lest the affair should come to hei 
ears. A drop of drink did not matter, but 
in holding back the money and hiding up 
the transaction with Purvis and Wisemann 
he had committed a mean act; if Amama 
knew he would be put to shame before her, 
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a shame all the more burning because she 
would never upbraid him, a shame all the 
more blistering because he had lied to her, 
telling her he had given the new-comers 
leave to put up their show because they were 
good fellows for whom he had taken a liking. 

So without a drink and with the prospect 
of an exceedingly dry time before him, Jean 
Frangois returned to his house and lay 
down on his sleeping mat to chew the cud 
of bitterness, helped out by a plug of Navy 
tobacco. 

This house of Jean's had only two rooms, 
one for himself and one for the girl (they 
did their cooking in the open); the partition 
between the two rooms was of canes woven 
together and covered with matting, and as 
he lay chewing and thinking, his eyes on 
the glimpse of moon-burnished water visible 
through the doorway, he could hear, mixed 
with the stir of the wind in the palm fronds 
and the murmur of the surf on the outer 
beach, a sound, faint, living, and rhythmical, 
the breathing of Amama in her sleep. 

Well, this was the end of the brilliant 
dream. He had reckoned on two dollars 
a week sure pocket-money till the finish 
of the season, money all the sweeter because 
it was received furtively and spent in secret, 
none the less sweet because in his heart he 


despised himself for deceiving his daughter. - 


Then as he lay, his jaws working and his 
eyes on the glittering strip of lagoon water, 
an idea, born of no train of thought, pushed 
itself up from his subconscious mind, and 
came to light like the pearl which Amama 
had squeezed out of the body of the ovster. 

" Why not ? " 

When a man asks himself that fatcful 
question everything is over but the doing. 

" Why not ?" thought Jean to himself. 
"Why not? But no, that would never do. 
Damea is a good lad and he has been kind 
to us, and, moreover, some day I hope to see 
him married to Amama. It is her treasure, 
and without any doubt he is keeping it 
until such time as he gets married. Eh, 
but will he ever marry her ? Without doubt 
he will! Besides, I could not dispose of it 
—yet, why not? There is a buyer for 
everything at a price. No, no, put the thing 
away from you, Jean Franzois Calabasse, it 
is an unworthy thought—and yet!” 

He turned on his left side and closed his 
cyes ; lying like this one might have fancied 
him fast asleep. 

The surf on the reef sang and the wind 
stirred the foliage with the rainy patter 
of palm fronds. Jean Calabasse seemed 
dreaming, lost in oblivion, dead to sur. 
rounding things; then, suddenly propping 
himself on his elbow, he turned his body 
and began to crawl across the matting to 
the doorway. 
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Outside he stood ercct. 

There was no one to watch or see, no one 
but God and the moon and the stars and the 
palm trees, and the great redwood, towering 
and tangling the constellations in its 
branches. Amama was still asleep, wearied 
by her day's work, and the village had long 
fallen to rest. 

He came to the little ledge by the doorway, 
where the knife lay which they used for a 
hundred purposes, from cleaning fish to 
cutting canes; then, coming to the great 


tree, he knelt down where Damea had knelt 


and began to unearth the treasure. It was 
not the first time he had done this business ; 
curiosity had driven him to the work on the 
very night after the thing had been buricd, 
and he had been hugging the secret of it 
ever since, hugging it innocentlv with not a 
dream or a thought of defrauding Damea— 
till ten minutes ago. Having closed the hole 
and smoothed the sand, Jean [rangois 
rose, and with the little box in his hand 
came back to the house, crawled into his 
room, and lay down. 

He listened. Through the murmur of 
the surf and the wind in the trees he heard 
the breathing of the gentle and innocert 
Amama in her sleep. 


VI. 
IHE AMBER NECKLACE. 

OR days after that Jean Francois was a 
man who took little interest in his food 
or in the life around him. Amama, 

one day fancving that he was ill, offered 
to forego the fishing and stay with hun 
during the day so as to cook his midday 
meal, but he repulsed her. If she was so 
ready to do that all of a sudden, why had 
she not thought of it before ? She who was 
always running wild about the place with 
that good-for-nothing Damea; he wanted 
no one to stav with him, he could cook 
his own food, he desired no food, he was 
old and not long for this world, and all he 
really wanted was to be let alone. 

Amama listened to him, terrified. Never 
had he spoken to her like this before, never 
before had he looked at her like that out 
of the side of his eves as if in dislike. 

A little later, when she was out on the 
lagoon with him, Damea might have noticed 
that something was wrong with the girl, 
but his mind was otherwise engaged. To 
Damea, as to a child, the moment was every- 
thing and the thing on hand. He had 
assisted that morning at the partial dis- 
memberment of a tiger shark and his mind 
was full of the business. The shark, rendered 
unable to bite, see, or steer, was parading 
the lagoon—a moving horror and a warning 
to its fellows, and the sight of it asit appeared 
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at intervals lett Amama quite unmoved by 
pity, for the very good reason that she had 
once seen the upper half of a diver who had 
been dealt with by a tiger shark. 

She knelt by the forward outrigger pole, 
receiving the oysters as Damea brought them 
up, and all the while brooding on the sub- 
ject of her father, the depression that had 
been on him for days, and his changed 
manner towards her. _ 

They put back an hour before sundown, 
and as they drew in towards the beach they 
noticed that something of an unusual nature 
was going forward; women were laughing 
and children shouting and jostling as they 
followed a figure that was strutting about, the 
figure of a man waving a canoe paddle above 
his head. 

It was Jean Francois Calabasse—drunk. 

Drunk, and calling on his ancestors to 
follow him and fight for the true faith against 
the heathen occupants of Taheu. 

The sight of Amama made him drop the 
paddle and forget his ancestors and allow 
himself to be led quietly enough to the 
house and his sleeping mat, where they 
covered him with a blanket and left him to 
his dreams. - 

Next day, quite unashamed and reinflated 
with alcohol obtained from some mysterious 
source, he called Amama to him and pre- 
sented her with an imitation amber necklace 
worth at least two dollars. 

“ It has been given to me,” said Jean, with 
a hiccup; ‘it is yours, you have the right 
to wear such things, for are you not the 
daughter of Jean Francois Calabasse ? 
I have good friends. A man of my birth 
is never without friends if he knows where to 
look for them. Kneel down." 

She knelt, and he put the thing round her 
neck. 

“ Never forget,” said Jean, '' that you are 
a daughter of France; let this gift ever re- 
mind you that you are a daughter of France 
and also of an honest man." Then he began 
to cry, and Amama, with the amber beads 
round her neck, left the house, deeply dis- 
turbed in her mind. 

Outside she saw Damea approaching, 
come to fetch her for the fishing, and instinc- 
tively she whipped the things off and held 
them in her hand. 

“ What have you there ? " asked Damea. 

“ Nothing," said Amama, “only these." 
She opened her hand and showed the beads. 
“ Father gave them to me, but I do not want 
to wear them now." She ran back into the 
house and hid them in her room, then they 
started for the fishing, Damea asking no 
questions as his mind was full of another 
matter, a fish-trap which he was going to 
try next night in the great pools of the outer 
beach. 
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VII. 
THE SHARK KNIFE. 


OW at the back of the Calabasse house 
there was a place where rubbish 
was thrown by Jean, fish borfes and 

odds and ends of food to be disposed of 
by the robber crabs, old bottles, and empty 
cans. 

Next morning, passing this place, the 
girl caught sight of a tin box half exposed 
where either crabs or children had been 
pecking deep into the pile. She picked it 
up. It was the box in which Damea had 
hidden the pearl. 

She was sure, for some of the cotton-wool 
packing was still in it. She was certain, 
because of a dent in the side which she had 
noticed on the night of the burial. 

She ran, box in hand, to the great tree, 
and, kneeling down, examined the sand at 
the root just below the little nick in the 
bark. The sand seemed undisturbed. 

It was still early morning, Damea would 
not be ready to start for the pearling 
grounds for half an hour or so, and Jean 
had gone off to the village. There was no 
one to see her, and running to the house 
she fetched the big knife from the shelf . 
outside and returned to the tree. 

It was a case knife, and as she drew it 
from its sheath she noticed just where the 
tlade met the haft a trace of red earth 
Then she knew that Jean Frangois Cala- 
basse was a thief, and where the money had 
come from that he had paid for his recent 
drinking bouts, the necklace he had giver 
her, and his other extravagances. The 
unbelievable stood before her and said. 
“ I am the truth." Truth stood befare her 
and said, ‘‘ I am the unbelievable." With 
a little cry that was half a sob she began to 
dig, casting the sand aside and attacking 
the earth beneath in scarch, not of a pearl 
but the honour of her father. 

It was not there. The knife met the tree 
root, explored in every direction ; nothing 

Slowly and like a person working in a 
dream she began to fil in the hole, she 
smoothed the sand over all carefully with 
her palms ; the tears were running down her 
face and they fell on the little grave where 
her love for Jean and her belief in him lay 
buried for ever. 

The weaknesses that had made him somc- 
how lovable, all had vanished as though 
they had never been—nothing remained but 
a thief, hard and heartless. She rose and 
came into the house, and, having replaced 
the knife on the shelf, hid the tin in her 
room beneath some matting. Then she 
stood, her hands arranging her hair just as 
though nothing at all had occurred, yet of 
what she was doing she had not the slightest 
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idea ; then she lay down with her head on 
the matting that hid the accursed tin. 

A step sounded outside; it was Damea 
come to fetch her to the fishing, but she 
said she was ill, that her head ached, and 
she wanted to be left alone. He went off 
to fetch Oti, the son of old Timu, who some- 
times helped him, and Amama heard him 
go and then lay listening to the wind in the 
trees. 

She could think now clearly, and almost 
without pain, as though the venom of the 
world had numbed 
her sensitiveness 
whilst leaving her 
brain free to work. 
Two things she had 
to do—protect the 
name of her father 
and make good the 
loss to Damea. Jean 
had sold the pearl; 
it must be -recovered 
somehow and with- f 
out the world know- | 
ing that he had | 
stolen it. 

Somebody passed 
the front of the 
house. It was Jean 
returned from : the 
village; he had 
brought back a fowl 
plucked and ready 
for cooking, and 
when the girl came 
out she found him 
kneeling by the hole 
in the ground which 
he used for an oven, 
the fowl beside him. 
When he saw her, hc 
called to her to go 
and fetch him some 
leaves to wrap the 
bird in, asking at the 
same time how it 
came about that she was not with Damea 
at the fishing. 

She did not answer, but came straight up 
and knelt before him by the fire hole. 

“ Father," said Amama, “ a little time ago 
when I was with Damea in his canoe he 
found a pearl, a great pearl, larger and more 
beautiful than any I have seen taken from 
the water.” 

'" Oh," said Jean, ‘‘ he found a pearl!" 
Without raising his eyes to her, he took 
the fowl in his hands and held it as if 
weighing it. 

" He hid it beneath the great tree," she 
went on, ‘and now it is gone, and I know 
who has taken it." 

The old man said nothing, confessing 
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everything by his silence; he picked at the 
skin of the bird and turned it over in his 
hands. 

Jean Frangois, a nobleman in his ideas 
when drunk, was without the pride of a 
gentleman when sober. 

He was sure in his mind that Amama had 
seen him taking the thing or she would 
never have spoken like that. 

“One night," said Jean, ‘‘ coming to my 
door I saw that young man on his knees 
burying something on my property. You, 





The picture-house was crammed from sunset till 


seemed likely to be filled all the 


too, were there. You were hiding tliis 
thing from Jean François Calabasse, who 
dug and found it. Has he no right to dig 
on his own property, and is not what he 
finds there his own? Eh?" 

'" Father," said Amama, " the pearl was 
Damea's, and if I do not find it and give it 
back to him I will tie a piece of coral 
to my waist and give myself to the 
lagoon as Taru did, she who was betrayed 
by Omara." 

Jean dropped the fowl and began to swear. 
He had braved out the business ; his words, 
seemingly extemporized, were really the 
voicing of a long train of conscious and 
subconscious conversations and suggestions. 

"I have taken the pearl, it is true, but 
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what of it ? Who is Damea, anyhow, the 
bastard of a Spaniard, of a man, moreover, 
who had outrun the law ? Then, where did 
I take it from? My own property. It 
was mine, seeing it was buried on my ground. 
May a man not dig on his own ground and 
keep what he finds ? ” 

That was all very well. It sounded 
splendid when he was talking it, but it was 
all shrivelled to rags by the threat of 
Amama. 

Jean knew she would do what she said, 


midnight, and 
season. 





he knew the type and he knew the girl. 
He was badly frightened. 

“Though it was found on my own 
property,” said he, “ you shall have it back. 
God knows but I have granted your every 
wish. See now, it is Wisemann who has 
the pearl, the big man of the running 
pictures." Jean paused for a moment and 
then went on : '' Fifteen dollars he lent me, 
keeping the thing as security. Here is 
twenty dollars.” 

He took from his pocket two ten-dollar 
bills tied round with a bit of coco-nut 
sennit and, spreading them open, handed 
them to Amama. 

"I had spent the money all but one 
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dollar,” said Jean, “ but last night with 
that dollar I won twenty-five from the 
Chinese gambling men. I was in luck. 
Take the money to Wisemann and get 
your pearl and give him five dollars for 
interest.” 

Amama heaved a decp sigh and hid the 
money in her girdle. She rose, and without 
a word glided off, vanishing past the great 
tree in the direction of Purvis and Wise- 
mann’s camp, whilst Jean, alone with the 
facts that the money he had won the night 
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before was all but gone, and that Amama, 
for all his explanations, knew him for a 
thief, sat for a moment without a move- 
ment. Then he seized the fowl by the legs, 
bashed its body on the ground, flung it to 
fester in the sun, and, retiring to the house, 
began to drink gin on an empty stomach. 
The movie encampment when Amama 
reached it was temporarily deserted. Purvis 
and Wisemann never bothered much about 
breakfast, and they had gone to the village 
this morning to see Jarvis, who was a sort 
of agent for the Burns Philip Company, with 
a view to getting a lift out of Taheu. They 
were anxious to quit and ready to work their 
passage to anywhere out of the God-forsaken 
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atoll that had “ rose up and hit them in the 
face.” 

The movie show was '' bust,” the gunman 
would never chase the girl in the Hump- 
mobile again, and Charlie Chaplin would 
jump no more. Purvis, after désperate 
efforts to sell thé projecting machine, had 
got drunk and smashed it; it was the only 
pleasure he had-had since coming to Taheu. 

Having seen ‘Jarvis this morning, they 
made their way back towards the encamp- 
ment and the shade of the trees. Purvis 
was in an evil temper, twelve dollars was all 
that remained to him after the clear- -up of 

the show; Wisemann, who declared that 
twenty dollars would buv all that he had in 
his pockets, was in a more cquable mood. 

When they reached the trees Amama was 
waiting for them. l 

She had taken her seat on a fallen palm 
trunk with her back to the sagging canvas 
that had formed the west wall of the theatre, 
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and when she saw them she rose to her feet. - 
Holding ovt the. 
she. 
demanded the pearl. . ^ 


She wasted no words. 
two ten-dollar bills to Wisemann, 


Wisemann, the picture of mild surprise, 
asked her what she meant, and, when ‘she 
told him, denied knowledge of the whole 
transaction. He knew nothing of any pearl, 
Jean Francois was mad or drunk, he refused 
to touch the dollar bills, and told hier to go. 

Purvis looked on, deeply interested. He 
could not understand the- language of Tahcu 
in which they were talking, but he under- 
stood the Taheuán word for pearl, which 
came so often into what they said. The 
girl was offering Wisemann two ten-dollar 
notes, she seemed excited ; more, she was 
angry—-what could it all be about ? 


HEN into his foxlike brain: came a sus- 

. picion of the truth. They were talking 

of a pearl, and the girl was offering the 

other money—Wisemann had got a pearl 

out of Jean Francois, probably, when Jean 

was drunk, and the girl was trying to get 
it back. 

Purvis knew quite well that Wisemann 
had lied to him half an hour ago when he 
declared that twenty dollars would buy 
everything in his pockets—and now this! 
But he said nothing till Amama, giving up 
the matter, went away, her head bowed, 
crushed, unable to understand the wicked- 
ness of the world that had caught her as in 
a net. 

Then, when she was gonc, 
to the other. 

" What was she offering you them bills 
for ? " asked he. 

"What bills? " asked Wisemann, who 
was perspiring and wiping his brow with his 
sleeve. 


Purvis turned 
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'' The dollar bills." 

“Oh, them! She's crazy, plumb crazy. 
Wants us to clear out of here, offered me 
the money if we'd clear out.” 

“ Shucks,” said Purvis. 

“ Whatcha mean ? ” 

“ I know all about it right from the bottom 
up—I Saw you.’ 

‘Saw me what?” ` 

“ Take the pearl off that lousy Frenchman. 
I was laffin’—laffin’ all the time I was while 
you were handin’: out’ that' dope: about 
twenty dollars coverin' what you had in 
your pockets. Come, bail'up; half of that 
pearl’s. mine and half your bank roll too, or 
by. the livin’ God I'll split." D. 

“You'll what ? " asked the other, whose 
pupils had ‘broadened till his eyes looked 
black instead of pale blue. ' 

"Go tq the French chap that's super- 
intendin' the fisheries and give him the word 
'that you've pinched that pearl off Jane- 
dam-his-name. His daughter.will back me. 

Wisemann contemplated: the other for a 
moment.  Purvis, the first sight of whom 
had frightened Amama, ‘had always been 
for Wisemann an-object of indifference : he 
had looked on him ás a man-of no account. 
an egg to be sucked. The scorpion that had 
suddenly burst from the egg astonished and 
frightened him. uon 

His lips pressed themselves together, he 
looked at Purvis’s feet, then his Baud rose to 
his face. ^ -- “tory 

' We must settle this thing between us, 
said he; "we've been good - pattners 1 
ain't denyin' that I've looked to my own 
pocket and played my own, hand, and |I 
ain't denvin' you've got the bulge, om. me. 
Well, we'll split the profits; I can’t Say 
fairer than that." 

First. and to begin with,’ ' said Purvis, 

‘you've got to fork the money out to Bet 
us off.this damn pie-dish. I ain't gaip’ to 
work. no passages to Tahiti. What' S- your 
bank roll? ' Here, sit down so's we. can 

talk. "og 

"Iam not denyin' p ve two hundred and 
fifty dollars on me,” said Wisemann, taking 
his seat with the other on the fallen tree. 
“but that’s my capital.” 

" Blow your capital; it'll have to go into 
the workin’ expenses. Now fetch out the 
pearl." 

“It’s not with me," said Wisemann. 
“It’s cached away there where the trees are 
thick—think I'm such a fool as to carrv it 
on me?” l 

‘Well, come and dig it up.” 

“There you are again," said the other. 
'" Nice fools we'd be muckin' about in the 
trees with all those women copra workers 
about. No, sir, come sundown, when 
they're gone, I'm not sayin' ” 




















Holding cut the two ten-dollar bills to Wisemann, she demanded the pearl. 


“ Well, maybe you're right," said Purvis ; 
“ gettin’ along for then we'll go, you and I; 
is that fixed in your head ? ” 

“ Pll be with you.” 

“ And no tricks, Billy Wisemann." 

“ Lord, do I look like tricks ? ” said Billy. 

He didn't. 

The bagginess under his eyes had in- 
creased, and the general flaccidity of his 
appearance. He turned into the shade of 
the trees for a sleep, and Purvis, walking off, 
made for the village, where from Ah Fong, 
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the Chinese seller of odds and ends, he 
bought a shark knife seven inches long in 
the blade and keen as a razor. 


VIII. 
NIGHT ON THE OUTER BEACH, 


N hour before sundown Damea, who 
had come back from the pearling in 
order to set his fish-trap in the outer 

beach pools, was making for the house of 
Jean François Calabasse when, drawing near 
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to the glade and the remains of the rag- 
and-stick theatre, he heard voices as if in 
argument. 

The voice of Wisemann and the voice of 
Purvis. He disliked these gentry, and, being 
as inquisitive as a cat, he stopped dead to 
listen. He could make out little of what 
they were saying; so, drawing closer and 
peeping through the trees, he saw them 
standing facing one another, then he saw 
Purvis taking Wisemann by the arm and 
the two walking away together right into 
the thickness of the groves. 

He placed the fish-trap on the ground 
and followed them; there was something 
on hand between those two, but what on 
earth could it be to lead them into the 
groves ? 

Damea could move as soundless as a 
shadow, and when his curiosity was aroused 
he had four ears and the back of his head 
was supplied with eyes. 

He followed them by sound and sight till 
they vanished. They had sat down close 
to a big bread-fruit. He drew closer and 
heard and saw all. 

Wisemann had sat down first. 

“ Now here we are, Jimmy Purvis,” said 
the fat man as the other took his seat 
opposite to him. 

" Here we are, and I wants to get this 
matter right with you. Half the pearl, you 
says, and I'm willin' to agree to that, but 
it's the question of dollars that's raisin' my 
hump. See here, J. P. I'm willin' to pay 
expenses to Tahiti, where we'll cash in the 
pearl; but it's a bit thick askin’ me to 
split the money, which is workin' capital." 

'" Well," said Purvis, " I don't want to 
drive you, Billy ; I ain't no shark, and we'll 
talk of that matter afterwards. No, I 
don't want to drive you, and I'll say right 
now, if you acts square about the pearl, I'll 
You pays the fares to 
Tahiti, which won't be more than forty 


dollars apiece—and now dig up the 
joker." 
‘Which I will," replied Wisemann ; “ it's 


under no tree, but safe in my pocket, where 
it was when I was talking to that piece 
Amama.” 

The name made the listening Damea lean 
forward as Wisemann, putting his hand in 
his pocket, produced something wrapped up 
in cotton-wool. He undid the wool, pro- 
duced the pearl, and held it in the palm of 
his left hand for the other to see. 

Damea, watching, saw the shark-knife 
flash in Purvis's hand, saw him strike, miss, 
and fall sideways with something sticking 
in his chest. 

“That does you!" cried Wisemann. 
"Hel!" 

Rolling over, the dying Purvis had got 
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home; swift, like the stroke of a scorpion, 
the knife was in Wisemann’s groin; then, as 
Wisemann lay screaming like a woman or 
a seagull, Purvis, his eyes half closed and 
his teeth bare, struck again, driving the 
knife into Wisemann's chest this time. 

Four beats of a pendulum would have 
covered the whole tragedy. Purvis lay 
dead. The other seemed dead, till, all of a 
sudden, he heaved up, struggled to his knees, 
the blood pouring from his mouth, and col- 
lapsed again, his head on the outstretched 
arm of the man he had killed. 

Damea watched curiously till the form of 
the big man had ceased heaving and twitch- 
ing like a new-caught palu; then hc came 
close. 

Wisemann had used for weapon an 
obsidian spear-head, keen as a razor and 
brittle as glass, with two inches of the haft 
still adhering to it; he must have prepared 
this weapon on purpose. 

Damea touched each of the bodies with 
his foot, then he picked up the pearl that 
was lying on the ground close to Wisemann. 
. He held it in his palm and looked at it, 
heedless of the creatures at his feet as 
though they had been two dead crows. 
The word “Amama ” uttered by Wisemann 
was still in his ears, and this was the pearl 
he had hidden with Amama. He was sure 
of that, but he could not understand. 

How came it here and how came it that 
Amama's name had been mentioned ? 

With the pearl clasped in his hand he 
turned and ran through the woods, breaking 
from them near the clearing. 

The house of Jean François Calabasse 
stood open to the winds of heaven. It was 
all front doorway with no front door, only 
reed curtains rarely drawn unless in heavy 
rains. 

Jean was in the house snoring. Damea 
could see into Amama's room, but she was 
not there. The necklace was there, hanging 
from a nail on the wall, for in Taheu 
nobody steals things left in houses, and as 
Damea stood looking at the necklace it was 
as though suddenly it spoke. How had 
Amama obtained it; why for days had she 
been so depressed; where had Jean Cala- 
basse obtained the money for his festivities ? 

Damea came into the girl's room; he 
looked about him to see what else she might 
have bought or obtained beside the neck- 
lace; he turned over the mats in the 
corner, and there, before his eyes, lay the 
cigarette tin. He picked it up and came 
outside with it. Yes, it was the tin he had 
used for hiding the pearl; some of the cotton- 
wool was still in it. He flung it away amidst 
the trees as though it had burned him, saw 
the knife on the shelf by the house side, 
and, picking it up, ran to the great tree, 
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where he began to dig, just as Amama 
had dug, hoping against hope. He found 
nothing, and, springing to his feet, he flung 
the knife away from him on to the sands, 
stood rigid with his hands clenched, and 
then ran to the knife and picked it up. 
An onlooker might have fancied him playing 
some sort of game ; he was: playing a game 
with Death, for if Amama had shown herself 
at that moment he would have driven the 
knife into her heart. 

He looked at the knife, turning it over in 
his hands; then, taking it by the haft, he 
flung it far into the lagoon in a storm of 
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rage that turned, all of a sudden, into a 
storm of tears that cast him on the sands, his 
face on his arms. 

His life's companion had betrayed him, 
stolen his pearl and sold it. 

His left hand still held the pearl grasped 
tight; he had it safe, he was not thinking 
of it, and he was no longer angry, but he 
was broken. Amama had stolen his pearl 
and sold it. It was as though the sun had 
stopped shining, as though the lagoon had 
gone dry, as though the trees had suddenly 
withered, and it was worse than all these 
things, which would have happened outside 





Purvis struck again, driving the knife into Wisemann's chest. 
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himself—something inside himself had gone 
out, dried up, withered. 

Amama had betrayed him ! 

Never had he known that Amama was 
part of himself; that, though he rarely 
thought of her, she was part of his mind— 
never till now. 

He rose, shuddering, and came along by 
the trees. In the little clearing he saw the 
fish-trap he had dropped when he followed 
the two men; without knowing what he 
did he picked it up, and with it in his right 
hand, and clasping the pearl in his left, he 
came through the trees towards the outer 
beach. 

He had to keep moving, and the fish-trap 
acting on his subconscious mind dictated 
his direction; the purpose for which he had 
landed that evening was still there, and he 
was following its direction, unconscious as 
the dcad. 

Then he found himself on the outer reef 
before the low-tide sea, lit by the last of 
the sunset, and there, by a ‘great pool 
that glittered like a golden shield, the wind 
tormenting her black hair, stood Amama. 

He dropped the trap. 

Her face was turned towards him, and 
her eyes were fixed on him, and all at 
once, as he looked at her across the hundred 
yards of coral that separated them, the 
anger that had left him returned, but in a 
new form; slow and dull and burning, 
urging him neither to strike nor kill nor 
upbraid, but to come to her, get close to 
her, and look her in the face. 

He came across the coral, his left hand 
tightly clasped. Close up to her, his hand 
sprang open and he held it out with the 
pearl in the palm. Not a word; yet ‘he 
was so close to her that he could have 
touched her. Amama, frozen by his look 
and his silence, gazed at the great pearl; 
then she fell on her knees and, clasping 
him by the legs so that he could not move, 
began to cry out for mercy, mercy towards 
her father. 

“Oh, Damea,” cried the girl, "I knew, 
I knew—but it was too late, he had sold 
it, he sold it to the strangers. I tried to 
buy it back, but the big man would not 
listen to me. Oh, my father! He watched 
us bury it that night and stole it and sold 
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it to the strangers—your pearl, Damea 
I knew, and it has burned my heart away, 
for it was my father, and here I came to 
cast myself in the water when the darkness 
would cover me ; here I shall die when the 
darkness comes, for the shame I cannct 
bear.” 

And Damea stood listening, half com- 
prehending ; then comprehending, life com- 
ing slowly back into his heart, the pear! 
dropped from his hand to the coral. He 
had forgotten it—Amama had not betrayed 
him—she was here the same as of old, and 
yet changed as though she had become a 
new being. 

He disengaged her arms and raised her 
to her feet; the tenderness of his touch and 
the caress of his hand as he raised her body 
made her dumb—he had forgiven—forgiven 
her father! Eh! but what was this ? He 
was holding her in his arms, he who had 
scarcely ever touched her before, his breast 
to her breast, crushing her to him—why ? 
His lips were kissing her hair, and as she 
raised her face they fastened on her eyts, 
her lips, her very soul. Then, half fainting, 
she knew. 

She who had never known love, as he had 
never known it, till now. . 

Love suddenly born, yet long conceived 
between them, love whose seed lay in their 
earliest childhood, whose flower had bten 
made suddenly to blossom by misery and 
the crime of Jean Francois Calabasse. 


S they sat beside each other on the coral 
in the darkness an hour old, Damea, 
his arm still around the waist of 

Amama, leaned forward. The pearl lay 
where he had dropped it, a milk-white spot 
in the starshine and within reach of hs 
hand ; the pearl that had slain two men and 
made a thief of Jean François Calabasse and 
all but killed Amama, the pearl that was 
wealth in its most beautiful form—but to 
the mind of this half child a thing deadly 
and to be dreaded. 

He picked it up and rose to his feet, and, 
standing with the girl by the great dark 
pool now flooding higher with the incoming 
tide, he cast the pearl to the water, where 
it sank, a gleam of phosphorus, followed by 
a train of tiny golden bubbles. 
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R. QUENTIN 
QUAYNE paused 
a moment in the 


fluent French he had been talking 
into the telephone—in that quiet room of 
his, high above the traffic roar of Piccadilly 
Circus, he was answering a call from Paris 
—and looked at his watch. 

* C'est maintenant cing heures et demie," 
he resumed. ‘ Bon, je serai chez vous à 
neuf heures ce soir. Mais oui-—ce soir méme. 
A tantôt, alors." He put back the receiver, 
turned to me with his grimly kindly smile. 
** A little trip to Paris for us, Mr. Creighton. 
An old client of mine, M. Dieulafoy of the 
Rue de la Paix—one of the most important 
jewellers in Paris—is in serious trouble.” 
He pressed the bell upon his desk. Miss 
Satterthwaite appeared. 

* Ah, Veronica, will you 'phone through 
to Croydon and tell them to have the 
Number Two or Number Three ready for us 
in half an hour? And tell Paris to have a 
car waiting at Le Bourget from eight p.m. 
onwards. My headquarters wil be the 
Meurice, as usual.” 

“ Very good, Chief." Nothing ever sur- 
prised Miss Satterthwaite. 


T was perhaps six-fifteen when one of the 
O. Q. Agency'sown private machines took 
off from the hummocky greensward of 

Croydon Aerodrome, and climbed up into the 
pale blue of a windless summer evening. 1t 
was still quite light when, after a couple of 
hours in which we had dealt faithfully with 
a dinner-basket, we banked steeply for the 
circling descent to the poplar-fringed landing- 
ground at Le Bourget. The radiance had 
only just begun to fade from the sky, 
crystalline above the brownish murk im- 
mediately over the house-tops, as our car 
sped out of the traffic-block at the Place de 
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l'Opéra iuto the comparative 
quietude of the Rue de la 
Paix. My watch marked just 
nine o'clock. The O. O. Agency was nothing 
if not precise. , 

A minute or so later, in the private room 
behind that famous discreetly-luxurious 
shop—now shuttered to the outside world, 
of course—where for two generations queens 
and empresses, femininely entangled in the 
fascination of priceless jewels, had rubbed 
shoulders with favourites of the Paris 
stage languidly doing their best to bankrupt 
their millionaire admirers—M. Dieulafoy 
himself greeted us effusively. 

“Ah, M. Quayne—vous venez du ciel ! " 
he cried, with an unintentional literal 
exactness, as he clasped the Chief's hand in 
the pair of his. '' You come to save me, 
hein? You wil save me? You will find 
my diamonds ? "' Little M. Dieulafoy, 
prosperously rotund in face and figure, 
was evidently in a state of acute distress. 

The Chief dropped into a chair. 

‘“ I'll tell you that when you tell me the 
nature of the trouble,” he said, with a quiet 
smile. ''From your telephone message I 
gathered only that if I did not come at once 
you were ruined.” 

Little M. Dieulafoy came nearer. 

“ M. Quayne, five—four hours ago—who 
knows ?—my safe held the Crown diamonds 
of—ah !” he threw up his hands, “ it matters 
not which country—that is my secret, a 
secret I must not reveal—not even to you, 
M. Quayne. They were entrusted to me for 
a particular purpose." He dropped his 
voice to a horrified whisper. '' And now, 
M. Quayne—they are not there ! ” 

“ Robbed ? " queried Mr. Quayne, laconic- 
ally. 

“Robbed! Our, M.Quayne ! Robbed!” 

'"' When did you discover this loss ? ” 
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“ At a few minutes past five. We close 
at six. I was looking into the street from 
my shop-door when suddenly something— 
I know not what—whispered to me to make 
sure the Crown diamonds were still in the 
safe. I went down to the strong-room, 
opened the safe, and—M. Quayne !—the 
diamonds were no longer there! For a 
moment I thought I was gcing to faint. 
But I locked the safe agcin and rushed 
upstairs to telephone to the police. And 
then suddenly I remembered—the police— 
a public scandal—my reputation {or trust- 
worthiness gone! And then, M. Quayne, I 
remembered ycu—you who had done such 
wonders for me ten years cgo !—and I 
telephone—to London—to you, M. Quayne." 

The Chief nodded. 

' You say you discovered the absence of 
the cli:monds at a little after five? Your 
employés were still here at that hour ? ” 

“Yes. I shut the shop and drove them 
all into this room and searched them myself. 
I found nothing, of course. I sent them all 
away and searched the premises thoroughly. 
It was then I telephoned to you. M. 
Quayne—between four o'clock and five 
o'clock those diamonds were mysteriously 
spirited out of that safe to which I alone 
hold the key ! "' 

" How do you know they were there at 
four o'clock ? ” 

“I saw them myself. M. Monnier, my 
chief assistant, had a package which he 
desired to lock up. He asked me to accom- 
pany him to the safe. Ididso. I unlocked 
it myself. ] remember looking to see that 
the diamonds were still there. They were 
in a small black case. I saw them, moved 
their position slightly. M. Monnier put in 
his package—some jewels belonging to a 
customer—and l| locked the safe myself. 
M. Monnier returned with me to the shop.” 

'* You searched him, I suppose, with the 
others ? "' 

“M. Quayne," said the little man, “I 
searched everyone, including myself ! ” 

" And the safe had not been tampered 
with ? ” 

" No. But see for yourself.” 

Together we followed M. Dieulafoy down 
into the strong-room vaults underneath the 
shop, stopped in front of the huge steel door 
of a safe. It bore no marks of having been 
interfered with. 

The little jeweller turned the pointers on 
the dials—it was a combination lock. in- 
serted his kev, swung the door open. 
Hanged on shelves within were piles of 
jewellers' cases. 

"The diamonds were here," said M. 
Dieul^fov, pointing to one of the shelves. 

" And M. Monnier stood at your side, I 
presume ? ” Q. Q. remarked. 
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“ Yes," replied M. Dieulafoy, “ he stood 
here." He indicated the side of hirmselí 
away from the hinges of the safe-door. The 
Chief quietly stepped to that position. 

“ And now will you close the safe ? " he 
said. 

M. Dieulafoy complied, but before the 
heavy door had quite swung back there was 
a sharp little clash on the floor. Mr. Quavne 
had dropped a bunch of keys with which ke 
had been fidgeting. Almost simultaneously, 
the two men bent to pick them up. lt was 
Mr. Quayne who retrieved them. M. 
Dieulafoy turned again to the safe, pushed 
the door home, turned the kev. 

Q. Q. smiled. 

" And now will you open the safe again 
and see if anything is missing, M. Dieula- 
foy ? ” he said, pleasantly. 

M. Dieulafoy unlocked the door agair. 
swung it back, peered within. Instantly te 
uttered a sharp cry— turned to us, his face 
more white than ever. 

“The pearls of the Comtesse de Saint- 
Menin ! ” he gasped. “ They were in a smal 
red case! I could have sworn I saw them 
there a moment ago.”’ 

Mr. Quayne smilingly held out a smal! 
red case to him. 

‘Is this it, M. Dieulafoy ? " he asked. 

The jeweller snatched it from him, sprang 
the lid open, gave a glance at the shimmering 
contents, snapped the lid again, switched 
round on us, his face a study in stupefied 
astonishment. 

“ M. Dieulafoy," said Mr. Quayne, grimly 
amused, "I have shown you how your 
diamonds vanished. I am prepared to 
wager that, just as you were closing that 
docr this afternoon, M. Monnier momentarily 
distracted your attention Ed 

" M. Monnier ! " gasped the little jeweller, 
staring at us in blank incredulity. "' Yes— 
I remember now—he dropped his keys, 
just as you did—we both bent to pick them 
up, knocked our heads against each other, 
in fact——but—but—M. Quayne, I cannot 
believe that! M. Monnier is my chief 
assistant, my man of confidence—he has 
been with me twenty years—there has 
never been the slightest irregularity— —-" 

“ Nevertheless," said Mr. Quayne, “ on 
this occasion he has robbed you. Close your 
safe again—I will stand away from it this 
time.” 

The jeweller locked his safe, and all the 
way back to the room behind the shop 
protested his bewildered incredulity of M. 
Monnier’s guilt. Certainly he knew the 
diamonds were there—but a man of such 
integrity! And, besides, what had he 
done with them ? 

" [t was not a small case! " he cried. 
“It was fifty centimetres long by twenty 
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road and fifteen deep—I must have found 
t on him had he concealed it in his clothes 
—and I stood at the door and ran my 
1ands over everyone as they went away 
ifter six o'clock." 

The Chief had dropped himself once 
nore into one of the jeweller's comfortable 
'hairs. 
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" H'm!" he grunted. '' But before you 
suspected anything he could quite easily 
have carried it up from the strong-room 
under his coat. Can you answer for M. 
Monnier’s movements after you came up 
from the safe? Did he communicate with 
anyone outside the business—or serve any 
‘customer, for example ? ” 











" M. Quayne—between four o'clock and five o'clock those diamonds were mysteriously 
spirited out of that safe to which I alone hold the key." 
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" Yes. Just after we came from the 
safe, at four o’clock, he telephoned to a 
client that an article was ready waiting 
for him.”’ 

“ And did the client call ? ” 

'" Yes. At twenty-past four. M. Monnier 
attended to him. The customer took 
away his parcel—it was a Louis XV. silver 
inkstand, left for repair." 

" Do you know that client ? 
his name, of course ? ”’ 

M. Dieulafoy turned up an entry in a large 
ledger. 

“M. Dufourier, 984, Avenue Kleber.” 

“ And is there such a person ? You have 
a directory there." 

M. Lieulafoy got down the directory, 
turned to the names section, ran his finger 
down it, shook his head. Then, with a 
sudden excitement, he turned to the 


He left 


“streets.” He swung round to us, his 
hands quivering as he held the book. 
“ There is no such number, even! There 


1” 


is no Dufourier in the Avenue Kleber ! 

Tle Clief rose from his ch: ir. 

" Depend upon it, your M. Dufourier took 
away those diamonds. He had probably 
been waiting for days for the telephone 
message to say they had been abstracted 
from the safe. The first step towards find- 
ing M. Dufourier is to visit M. Monnier." 

EN o'clock was just striking from a 
neighbouring church when our car 
stopped at the address given by 

M. Dieulafoy, and we climbed three flights 
of stairs to M. Monnier's flat. The door 
was opened for us by a tidy-looking bonne. 
M. Dieulafoy introduced himself. M. Mon- 
nier was out, the maid informed us—-but 
Mme. Monnier was in. Would we see 
Mme. Monnier ? We would. 

We were led into a sitting-room, and a 
moment or two later a charming little 
old lady came smilingly towards us. She 
knew her son's employer, of course. 

e It is to see your son that we have 
come,” said M. Dieulafoy, as he bowed per- 
functorily over her hand. “M. Monnier 
is not at home? ”’ 

" No, M. Dieulafoy. Jules went out as 
usual after dinner. You will find him at the 
Cercle, I expect. He spends all his evenings 
there, vou know. He is a maniac for chess 
—often it is past midnight before he returns.” 

" Madame," said M. Dieulafoy, ''you 
will excuse us leaving you abruptly. But 
we must find your son at once. He is at the 
Cercle, you sav ? Which club is that ? ” 

"At the Cercle des Procopiens—Rue 
Royale,” she replied. 

Q. Q. put in a word. 

" You say he spends all his evenings 
there, madame ? " 
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'" Yes, monsieur. He plays chess—ever: 
night—til I know not what hour." She 
smiled. ''Heisa chess-maniac, I tell him. 

M. Dieulafoy had picked up his hst 
His movement of farewell towards the 
old lady was cut short by the sudde- 
sharp ring of the bell to the outer door. 

We paused a moment to hear the maid 
gcing to the door—and then we heard tl- 
quick run of her feet towards us. 

“Madame! madame ! ” she cried. ‘ Tx 
sergents-de-ville ! They want M. Monnier | 

The old lady stared round on her. 

“Two sergents-de-ville ! " she repeated 
slowly, her vcice incredulous. "For M. 
Monnier ? Surely, Marie, they have mac 
a mistake ? ” 

But the two policemen had not waite: 
for an answer from the maidservant. Tho 
appeared side by side in the room, tw: 
stolid figures, twin-like in their uniferrms 
and the voluminous capes about thur 
shoulders. 

" Mme. Monnier ? " queried one of ther 
addressing himself to the little cld lady. 

'" Yes, monsieur?" Her dig ified acknow- 
ledgment was interrogative of the rea:c- 
for this outrage. 

“We hold a warrant for the arrest «* 
M. Jules Monnier, madame. In the nar: 
of the law, we require you to allow us t° 
search this appartement for him.” 

“ For the arrest of my son!"' she cx- 
claimed. '' But—this is madness! For whst 
conceivable reason ? ”’ 

“ For the murder of Mlle. Angèle Lev::- 
seur, of the r olies Parisiennes, at her tli: 
this evening.’ 

The little old lady gasped—and then 
laughed hysterically. 

“ But—-but this is fantastic ! " she cried. 


“ It cannot be my son you seek. It mwt 
be some other of the same name. Mv sin 
does not know this—-this Mlle. Argélc— 


he has never spoken to an actress in his 
life! I appeal to you, M. Dieulafoy! | 
She turned to him. “ Have you ever known 
my son consort with actresses ? It is not 
my son you seek. You have made some 
absurd mistake ! ” 

The policeman held out a handkerchief 
to her. I noticed the initials “ J. M.” em- 
broidered on a corner of it. 

"Do you recognize this, 
he asked. 

She took it, went deathly pale as she 
cxamined it. 

'" Yes," she stammered, 
my son’s——’”’ 

" [t was found by the dead body of 
Mlle. Levasseur,” said the policeman. 
“ For the rest, madame, there is no doubt. 
Though you may be ignorant of it, for the 
past year M. Monnier has been intimate with 


madame?" 


“ ves—it is— 
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Mlle. Levasseur. He is well known to her 
maid. To-night he shot her—and dashed 
away before anyone could stop him." 

The poor old lady collapsed at this 
thunderbolt. Mr. Quayne caught her as 
she swayed, assisted her to a chair. But 
her martyrdom was not yet completed. 

The telephone-bell rang sharply. One 
Of the policemen went to the instrument, 
picked up the receiver. 


" Hullo! Yes? What? The Hôpital 
Beaujon? Yes?” He listened. ‘ Mon 
Dieu!” 


He turned round to the stricken 
Mme. Monnier. 

** Madame," he said, a sympathetic note 
in his voice, “ I regret to tell you that 
M. Monnier shot himself in the Champs 
Elysées at ten o'clock this evening. He 
is now in the Hópital Beaujon. He still 
breathes—but if you wish to see him alive 
you have not a moment to lose.” 

Stunned though she was, the unfortunate 
woman had heard him. 

* Take me to him," she gasped, groping 
before her like one blind. 

'" My car is at your. disposal, madame," 
said Mr. Quayne, as he supported her 
towards the door. 


N a few minutes we were racing in the 
Chief's car to the Hópital Beaujon. A 
few words of explanation, and a nurse 

led us to the ward where M. Jules Monnier, 
a man of about forty, thin-faced and now 
preternaturally haggard, his eyes fixed in 
a glassy stare, his face greenish-grey with 
the approach of death, lay in a narrow bed. 
As we approached, a flicker of recognition 
came into his eyes. I saw his lips frame the 
word ' Maman!" Then he perceived 
M. Dieulafoy. He made just the faintest, 
feeblest gesture for his employer to approach. 
'The jeweller bent over the bed. 

"fe l'ai—4donné," whispered the dying 
man, “ d——" He shuddered and his eyes 
closed. 

'" Yes! Given it—given it—to whom?” 
demanded M. Dieulafoy. 

But the unfortunate Jules Monnier was 
dead. His mother collapsed—with one 
last wild cry—across his body. 

Before we left we had a few words of 
conversation with the doctor who had 
received Jules Monnier. 

'" Suicide ?'" He echoed our query, and 
shrugged his shoulders. '' Apparently. He 
was shot through the chest. It was in a 
shrubbery of the Champs Elysées, near the 
Alcazar, at a few minutes past ten. A 
gardien heard the report, ran towards the 
spot, and found M. Monnier lying on the 


ground, a revolver at his side. He was 
speechless when brought in here.” 
" H'm!" said the Chief. ‘‘I presume 
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his pockets have been emptied. 
see the contents ? 


May we 
We may find a cluc 


to our quest.” 


The hospital authorities made no difficulty 
in showing us the articles taken from the 
dead man—a card-case, a bunch of keys, 
a few loose francs, a wallet containing a 
couple of hundred francs in notes, and the 
revolver, of which one chamber had been 
fired. Q. Q. examined them cursorily. 

“ And this ? ” he asked, holding up a tiny 
scrap of paper. 

“That was found in his vest pocket," 
was the answer. 

'" C.E. 10" was all that was written upon it. 

The Chief turned to the senior of the 
two policemen. 

“ I would suggest to you that you make 
quite sure that this is a case of suicide and 
not of murder, mon ami," he said. * It 
occurs to me that ‘C.E. 10’ makes an 
appointment for M. Monnier with someone 
at ten o'clock in the Champs Elysées— and 
that that someone may have fired the fatal 
shot. Suicides very rarely shoot themselves 
in the chest." Fle swung round briskly to 
the little jeweller. ‘‘ And now I propose 
we pay a visit to the flat of the unfortunate 
Mlle. Levasseur.” 

Mlle. Levasseur's flat was in a street just 
at the back of the Boulevard Haussmann. 
All the way there M. Dieulafoy reiterated 
his bewilderment at the tragedy which had 
overtaken his trusted employé. 

“ I would never have believed it!” he 
exclaimed. '' Never! M. Monnier was the 
ideal man for such a business as mine. Ah, 
if I had only suspected that he had an 
intrigue with an actress ! 

" What would you have done ?”’ asked 


" Bon Dieu! I should have dismissed 
him on the spot. A business such as mine 
offers too many temptations for a man 
obliged to satisfy the thousand and one 
costly caprices of a petite femme of the Folies 
Parisiennes. And Angéle Levasseur, four 
surcroit! She is notorious. Already she has 
ruined two million»ires."' 

“ And what might be the market value of 
those diamonds ? ” asked Q. Q. 

"In their actual form they would be 
unsaleable—any dealer of repute would 
recognize them at once. Recut, they would 
be worth a couple of milliards of francs." 

At the exotically furnished flat of the 
murdered actress we found a commissary of 
police. The body had already been removed 
to the mortuary and the police were engaged 
in the double task of sealing up the de- 
ceased's effects and preparing their repert 
on the tragedy. 

We searched, all of us and thoroughly, but 
we found neither case nor diamonds. The 
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maid, interrogated, deposed tearful that 
her mistress had lunched that day at a 
restaurant and had returned at four o'clock. 
At half-past four someone had telephoned, 
and Mlle. Angéle, in great excitement, had 
summoned the maid to pack all her trunks 
for a long journey. And then at half-past 
eight M. Monnier had arrived—oh, yes, 
M. Monnier was intime, trés intime, with 
madame—had gone into the bedroom where 
Mlle. Angéle was still busy with her trunks. 
M. Monnier had seemed very surprised— 
angry, in fact—-he did not seem to know 
that madame was going away. She had 
heard voices raised in a violent altercation, 
and then the report of a revolver-shot. The 
next moment M. Monnier deshed out of the 
room and out of the flat before anyone could 
stop him. The maid had run into the 
bedroom, seen her mistress lying dead—and 
had telephoned for the police. She had 
picked up the revolver which M. Monnier 
had thrown down on the floor and given it 
to the policeman. 0o 0m 

“ Then,” said Mr. Quayne, turning round 
on us, " with what revolver did Monnier 
shoot himself—if, in fact, he committed 
suicide ? He does not strike me as the sort 
of man to carry two revolvers. M. le 
Commissaire, I think you have two distinct 
murders to deal with. Go on," he said to 
the maid.. “ Did anyone else come here 
this evening ? ” 

“Only M. St. Georges.” 

“M. St. Georges ? Who is he?” 

'" He is the costumier of the Rue Royale. 
He was a great friend of madame and of 
M. Monnier also. They were always to- 
gether, the three of them.” 

“Hm! And at what time did M. St. 
Georges come here?" -— 

" At ten-thirty, monsieur. Just before 
M. le Commissaire arrived. They had already 
removed the Lody "—here the unnerved 
maid showed signs of a renewal of tears— 
“and M. St. Georges was terribly shocked to 
hear the news." 

'" What did he do then? " 

" He took an envelope from the escritoire 
of madame. Isawitclearly. It was sealed 
with blue wax. M. St. Georges gave me a 
hundred francs to say nothing to anyone.” 
The girl was scared beyond equivocatiou. 
It was plain that she was telling the absolute 
truth. 

“ And then ? ” 

" And then M. St. Georges went away. 
He had a taxi waiting for him—a taxi with 
two trunks on the roof.” 

“M. le Commissaire,” remarked Mr. 
Quayne, grimly, “ I think our bird has 
flown—but it might be as well to investigate 


M. St. Georges’ quarters with the least . 


possible delay." 
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The commissary agreed. We hastened 
down to the car, and sped off towards th: 
Rue Royale. 

The outer door of the building was oper 
and a lift shot us up to the third-ficc: 
appartement of M. St. Georges. We presse: 
the bell and waited, scarcely expecting ary 
response. To our surprise, however, the 
door opened. A tall, dark-moustached mar. 
handsome in a sinister sort of way—tli 
type bern to exploit women—stood befcr 
us, demanded our business. 

Before the commissary had time to state 
it, an exclamation broke from M. Dieulafev. 

“That is the man of the inkstand!” 
he cried. '" The man who came to mv 
shop this afternoon ! ”’ 

The commissaire de police pushed his wav 
through the door and curtly informe 
M. St. Georges that he was suspected of 
complicity in a diamond robbery and that 
his premises would be searched. »  — 

* You talk Greek to me, M. le Commi-- 
saire," he said. ''I know nothing of am 
diamond robbery. If you think it will help 
you to search these premises, search—and 
welcome ! ” With which he bowed to us and 
calmly lit a cigarette in almost insulting 
indifference. £O 

We did search, the commissary, the 
policeman, Q. Q., the jeweller, and I.° We 
found no trace of the diamonds. , But 
we found one or two other little matters cf 
interest. We found the inkstand.. We 
found two half-packed trunks in a bedroom 
—and we found in an escritoire a number 
of notes of hand from Jules Monnier tc 
Gustave St. Georges, totalling in -the 
aggregate nearly four hundred thousand 
francs. 2 z 

M. Dieulafoy seized on them. 

— " Yes |" he cried. ‘‘ These are genuire 
signatures ! But "—he looked bewildered— 
" four hundred thousand francs! .- Thi, 
then, is how Monnier financed his friendship 
with Mlle. Angèle ! ” 

Questioned, M. St. Georges coollv admitted 
that he was friendly with M. Monnier and 
had from time to time lent him money, of 
which these notes were the acknowledgment. 
“It is not forbidden for a man to lend 
money to his friend, is it ? " he queried, 
sarcastically. No—he had not heard of 
M. Monnier's tragic death. He had heard, 
he admitted, of the murder of Mlle. Angéle 
—he had called ; the maid had given him 
the news—terrible !—terrible ! ” 

And when we came to making a personal 
search of M. St. Georges himself, we made 
another discovery. In his pocket was an 
envelope sealed with blue wax, and that 
envelope contained the marriage-certificate. 
dated a year previously, of Mme. Angèle 
Dubois, née Angéle Levasseur. 
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“ That is the man!” he cried. 


“ This, then, is what you took from 
Mlle. Levasseur’s appartement at ten-thirty 
this evening!’’ said the commissary, 
sternly. 

M. St. Georges shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I had a perfect right to it," he said, 
frigidly. ''I require it to prove my claim 

Yol. Ixviit.—39. 
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“The man who came to my shop this afternoon ! " 


to the succession. My real name is Henri 
Dubois. Mlle. Angéle was my wife." 

“ Your wife !” The commissary stared at 
him. ‘ Then "—he waved his hand towards 
Monnier’s lOU's lying on the table— 
“you deliberately financed Monnier that 
he might make love to your wife?" 
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" My morals are my own affair, M. le 
Commissaire. One may be eccentrically 
generous if one wishes, without interference 
from the police.” 

The man’s coolness was unshakable. 

“ To-morrow, M. St. Georges, you may 
have other things to explain to the authori- 
ties," said the commissary, curtly. “For 
the moment there is not sufficient evidence 
to justify your arrest. But I warn you, the 
circumstances are suspicious—and in your 
own interests I invite you to make no 
attempt to abscond.” 

“ Thank you for the warning, M. le Com- 
missaire," replied M. St. Georges, with 
ironical politeness. ‘‘ I will bear it in mind. 
And now, since it is very late, I shall be glad 
if you gentlemen will relieve me of your 
somewhat unwelcome presence.” 

There was no more to be said. But 
outside the building the commissary placed 
the policeman on guard until he should be 
relieved, with strict instructions to arrest 
M. St. Georges if he attempted to leave. 

M. Dieulafoy got in the car with Mr. 
Quayne and myself. 

“ Well, M. Dieulafoy," said Q. Q., “ so 
far, your case seems to be unravelling itself 
for us. Let us sum up. This man, St. 
Georges, or Dubois, undoubtedly encouraged 
the intimacy of Monnier with his wife and 
financed his extravagances. Then, having 
established a hold over him, he prevailed 
upon him to steal those diamonds and hand 
them over to him. He left his inkstand 
until they should be in Monnier’s possession, 
and they were finally slipped across the 
counter to him with the parcel. Then, in 
all probability, he telephoned his wife and 
told her to prepare to accompany him on a 
journey to-night. She packed her trunks. 
Monnier went to her flat at his usual time— 
the hour his mother believed him to be 
playing chess—and found her in the midst 
of her preparations. They were probably 
not only a surprise but a shock to him. 
Somehow or other, in the quarrel the truth, 
or some of it, came out. Monnier shot her 
in his despair. He escaped to meet his 
death in the Champs Elysées. St. Georges 
goes to his wife’s flat at ten-thirty, ready 
for immediate departure—and finds her dead. 
This throws out all his plans, so he returns 
to his own flat, where we have just left him. 
And—yes ! "—Mr. Quayne slapped his knee 
—“ there is one thing missing. Why did 
Monnier go the Champs Elysées at ten 
o'clock ? Who shot him there? And who 
sent him—or passed across the counter— 
that cryptic note making the appointment ? 
Who but our friend St. Georges, determined 
to silence the only man who could betray 
him! ” 

“There is one other thing missing,” 
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observed M. Dieulafoy, gloomilv. “ My 


diamonds ! Where are they ? ” 
“ Yes—where are they ? ” The Chief sat 
thoughtful. 


" Mon Dieu!” groaned M. Dieulafoy. 
“ I shall never see them again! They are 
probably in the hands of a receiver and being 
cut up already ! ” 

" No—for in that case M. St. Georgs: 
would have remained quietly in Paris, an! 
received the proceeds in due course. Those 
diamonds are waiting at the other end cf 
his intended journey, wherever that is.” 

Where were the diamonds ? Apart from 
that crucial point, the case continued tv 
develop itself yet a little further with that 
curious quasi-spontaneity which had charac- 
terized it from the start. As at noon that 
next day we sat in the office of the commis- 
sary of police, we were informed that M. S+. 
Georges had been arrested at ten-thirty that 
morning on the charge of murdering Jules 
Monnier. A gunsmith in the Rue Lafayette 
had deposed to selling M. St. Georges the 
fatal revolver some two months previously. 

The police had also succeeded in com- 
piling some sort of dossier of that enigmatic 
individual. The son of a now-deceased 
costumier in the Rue St. Honoré, he had 
originally entered his father's business, but 
soon, under various aliases, he had drifted 
into the career of a ‘‘ swell mobsman ” and 
jewel-thief. Between 1905 and 1912 he had 
undergone two terms of imprisonment. In 
1914 he had been mobilized and transferred 
to the telegraphic service of the Army. In 
1919 he had been convicted of an attempted 
theft of pearls from a jeweller in the Avenue 
de l'Opéra. In 1923, under his real name 
of Dubois, he had married Angéle I.evasseur, 
and a few months previously had estab- 
lished himself in his paternal trade of cos- 
tumier in tbe Rue Royale as M. St. Georges. 
His clientèle had been chiefly among the 
lesser lights of the demt-monde, and only 
moderately lucrative. It was furthermore 
put beyond doubt that he had been closely 
intimate with Jules Monnier and had whole- 
heartedly encouraged that unfortunate man 
in his costly infatuation with Mlle. Levas- 
seur, or Mme. Dubois, as she really was 
(though the fact had been kept closely 
secret)—to the extent of financing him to 
the tune of nearly four hundred thousand 
francs. It looked, indeed, as Mr. Quayne 
had surmised, like a cvnical conspiracy to get 
the jeweller's trusted assistant into his toils. 

But there was absolutely nothing to 
indicate complicity in the disappearance of 
the diamonds. The establishment in the 
Rue Royale had been closely watched from 
the time we left it until M. St. Georges had 
been arrested at ten-thirty. The letters which 
had arrived by the morning’s mail had been 
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merely business documents. No letters had 
been sent out. The telephone— specially 
watched from the Exchange—had not been 
used. The employées had arrived at nine- 
thirty, and at ten o'clock one of them had 
come out with a parcel for the post. The 
policeman on duty had stopped her and 
examined the package. It was a cardboard 
box containing a dress for dispatch to a client. 
The policeman had taken out the dress and 
satisfied himself that it contained no message 
of any sort. M. St. Georges must have had 
a shrewd suspicion that his arrest was more 
than possible, but if he had accomplices to 
whom-—one would have thought—he would 
wish to communicate the whereabouts of 
the diamonds (presuming that he had 
received them), he had made absolutely no 
attempt to utilize the interim of liberty 
accorded to him. He was now in prison. 
To the charge against him he had replied 
merely by coolly contemptuous denial. 

"That was the position. We were invited 
to be present at the preliminary investigation 
by the juge d'instruction the next morning. 

We duly attended, M. Dieulafoy, O. Q., 
and myself. M. St. Georges was brought in 
between a couple of policemen. To the 
accusatory interrogation of the curtly- 
hostile juge d'instruction, he replied with an 
exasperating and cynical nonchalance. It 
was whim that he had given the false name 
of Dufourier in M. Dieulafoy's shop. Whim 
that he had connived at the association of 
his wife with the jeweller's assistant. Whim 
that he had financed M. Monnier in his 
intrigue. Had he not a right to his whims ? 

“ I assert that you conspired to get M. 
Monnier into your power, that you prevailed 
on him to rob his employer, that you re- 
ceived the stolen property, and that in order 
to cover your tracks you murdered M. 
Monnier that same evening!" the juge 
d'instruction thundered at him, voice and 
aspect formidable, crashing his fist upon 
the desk in emphasis. 

M. St. Georges shrugged his shoulders. 

'* It is merely your assertion, M. le Juge.” 
He smiled politely. “ I am commencing a 
civil suit against the authorities for unlawful 
detention.” 

“ Where are those diamonds ? ” 

" Where, indeed ? Why not consult a 
fortune-teller ? ” 

For two hours the juge d'instruction 
thundered in vain against his nonchalant 
shrug of the shoulders, his supercilious 
smile, his cool repudiation of the charges 
against him. 

M. Dieulafoy was in despair. The case 
leaked out into the newspapers—the precise 
nature of the missing diamonds only being 
concealed—and became the sensation of the 
hour. 
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N the meantime, the Chicf and myself 
worked hard from morning to night on 
every clue or ghost of a clue that came 

our way or that was evolved from our long 
deliberations. But utterly without result. 
Not the most rigorous inquiry could discover 
any possible accomplice. St. Gecrges had 
apparently broken with all his old asscciates 
when he had started his costumier’s busi- 
ness. Only one hypothesis remained. He 
had mailed the diamonds to himself, and 
they were lying in some distant post-office 
awaiting his call. But how discover which 
parcel among the myriads of postal packets ? 
How discover even which post-office ? 
Thus matters stood when after a week 
we again received an invitation to attend 
the bureau of the juge d'instruction. The 
prisoner was waiting outside in the corridor. 
We found the commissary of police in con- 


versation with the magistrate. He greeted 
us like old acquaintances. 
“ Ah, M. Quayne! " he said. “ What co 


you make of this ? " 

He held out a letter he had been discussing 
with the juge d'insiruction. I read it over 
the Chief's shoulder. 

'" M. le Chef de la Stireté,— 

“ Although I am quite innocent of any 
complicity in the affair with which M. St. 
Georges 1s charged, I can indicate to you 
where 1s the packet that you seek, on con- 
dition that M. St. Georges is first released 
and that the prosecution against him is 
relinquished.” 

It was signed “ Marie Leroux,” and dated 
from Villers-en-Amont. 

" Has that any value, do you think, 
M. Quayne ? ” asked the commissary. 

The Chief pondered the letter. 

“ It arrived yesterday," said the com- 
missary. “ I immediately telegraphed to 
the local police. Here is their report." He 
handed over a long telegram. 

“ Marie Leroux, thirty-five, unmarried, 
formerly telegraphist in the service des postes 
at Arcis-sur-Marne. Inherited small pro- 
perty at Villers from her uncle in 1922. 
Resigned from postal service and came to 
reside at Villers. Reputation excellent, has 
no friends, never receives either letters ov 
telegrams. Has not received anv letter or 
telegram or visit for past month." 

"Hn!" said the Chief. ‘If she has 
received no communication from the outside 
world for the past month, it is difficult 
to see how St. Georges could have told her 
what he has done with the diamonds. 
But—Arcis-sur-Marne? It is at least 
possible that St. Georges made her acquaint- 
ance during the war, is it not? She may 
know something of his habits.” 

“ Bring in St. Georges!” commanded 
the magistrate. 
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The prisoner was brought in, as coolly 
self-confident as ever. The juge d'instruction 
smiled cynically at him. 

“Own up, Dubois!” he said. 
accomplice has confessed.” 

M. St. Georges lifted his eyebrows. 

“ Very interesting," he replied, coolly. 
“ An old trick, M. le Juge. Perhaps you 
will tell me the name of that mythical 
accomplice ? ” 

The magistrate smiled at him confidently. 

" Certainly. Mlle. Marie Leroux of 
Villers-en-Amont." He held up the long 
police telegram. 

If we expected any collapse of the prisoner, 
we were disappointed. He continued to 
smile. 

" Pooh! Some hysterical woman who 
craves notoriety.” 

" You persist that you do not know 
her ? ” 

'" I have never heard of her in my life.” 

“That we shall see. And this charge of 
murdering Jules Monnier—have you any- 
thing more to say ? ” 

Once more St. Georges shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ I have already admitted if." (He had, 
in fact, admitted it during the week.) “ It 
was a crime passionnel. I knew his friendship 
with my wife. I did not know that he was 
her lover. When I discovered it, I killed 
him. The jury will acquit me.” 

“ Not if we can prove that his death was 
part of the scheme to rob M. Dieulafoy,” 
snarled the magistrate, exasperated by the 
accused’s nonchalance. 

St. Georges continued to smile. 

“That you must prove, M. le Juge,” he 
said, politely. 

And that was all we could get out of him. 
When he had been removed once more we 
looked at each other. 

" And this letter ? ” queried the com- 
missary, picking it up again. “I am 
strongly impelled to go to Villers-en-Amont 
and investigate.” 


' Your 


"As M. Dieulafoy's representative, I 
should like to accompany you," said the 
Chief. 

“ By all means, M. Quayne." The com- 


missary was cordial. 


N the hot noon of the next day, the Chief 
and I stood in the salle-d-manger of the 
little inn at Villers-en-Amont, waiting for 

a hungrily anticipated lunch to be served. 
The commissary had gone off for a few 
words with the local post-mistress. We stood 
and looked out of the window, while behind 
us the landlady laid the table for our lunch. 
The Chief engaged her in casual con- 
versation, learning what he could of the 
place and its inhabitants. 
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“ Ah, non, monsieur," said the voluble 
old dame, '' nothing happens in this tomb 
of a place. C'est comme mort. Le monde 
comme il faut, qa n'existe pas ici. The 
cháteau is empty. There is onlv M. Benét, 
the curé—Mlle. Pichon, his niece—and 
Mlle. Leroux, who lives at the white house 
you see there on the hill.” 

'" Mlle. Leroux ? ” said Mr. Quayne. "I 
once knew a Mlle. Leroux. Did this Mlle. 
Leroux ever live at Bordeaux ? ”’ 

'" No, monsieur. She came from Arcis- 
sur-Marne, in the war area. She was a 
telegraphist at the post-office there. And 
then her uncle died and left her his house 
and she came to live here. Mais! there 
she is!” The hostess of the Soleil d'Or 
pointed through the window to a quiet- 
looking woman in a white muslin dress who 
passed in the glare of the sunshine outside. 
“ Ah, qu'elle est fierce avec sa robe de Paris ! "' 

“ A dress from Paris ? ” said Mr. Quayne, 
with a smile. '' But how do you know it 
is a dress from Paris ? " 

'* Ah, monsieur, in a little place like this 
one knows everything. Mlle. Leroux 
received that dress from Paris a week ago. 
The receveuse at the post-office told me 
it came from Paris, for she noticed the post- 
mark on the box. And Mlle. Leroux is 
so proud of it that she has worn it ever 
since. Elle est bien chic, tout de méme," 
commented the old woman as she contem- 
plated the white figure now climbing up the 
hill towards the little house just visible 
through the trees above. 

At that moment the commissary returned 
and we sat down to lunch. He shook his 
head to our inquiry. 

“ A little woman of retiring and blameless 
life," he said. “ And she has received nothing 
by post or telegraph for many months. 
The post-mistress is quite sure.” 

“ Except a dress from Paris," 
Quavne, with a dry smile. 

“ Except a dress from Paris," agreed the 
commissary. '' But there was no letter in 
the box. The post-mistress is also quite sure 
of that, for the string had come undone 
and she had the curiosity to look inside. 
At least, that is what the post-mistress 
said.” 

“ Was there any indication of the sender 
on the box ? ” asked Mr. Quayne. 

“ None. I inquired particularly.” 

"H'm! Well, after lunch we'll interview 


said Mr. 


" Mlle. Leroux and hear what she has to sav 


for herself.” 

After lunch, accordingly, the three of us 
climbed the hil to Mlle. Leroux's little 
white house. We were admitted by a typical 
country bonne à tout faire. Yes, Mlle. 
Leroux was at hóme. Would we wait here 
for her ? 
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She came in a moment later—a thin, shy- 
looking little woman with a large nose and 
tragic eyes. She was wearing the Paris frock 
which had caused such comment in the 
village, and I looked at it with an involuntary 
interest. It was a simple enough affair in 
soft white muslin-like material, with a 
spiral design in little blue beads on the 
corsage, and a zigzag design in similar 
beads around the hem of the skirt. 

The commissary stated our business with 
a politeness that did not prevent him from 
being perfectly explicit. M. St. Georges was 
in prison on the charge not only of robbery 
but of murder, and in no circumstances 
short of a verdict of acquittal by a jury 
could he be released. But, if Mlle. Leroux 
had any knowledge of the missing packet of 
diamonds, it was her duty as a French 
citizen to declare the fact. 

Little Mlle. Leroux did not blench. She 
pressed her thin lips together as she listened, 
and I thought I saw the tragic expression of 
her eyes go a shade more tragic. 

“ I will only reveal what I know if M. St. 
Georges is released,” she said, firmly. 

" But why do you take this interest in 
this man?" persisted the commissary 
“ What is he to you ? ” 

“ He is my husband." 

'" Your husband! But—pardon me, 
mademoiselle—madame—Dubois, or M. St. 
Georges, was married to the actress who was 
shot—Angéle Levasseur.” 

" He married me at Arcis-sur-Marne in 
July, 1918," said the little woman. “ He 
was then a telegraphist in the army. I 
can show you the certificate.” 

“ He is, then, a bigamist—as well as a 
thief—and perhaps worse.” 

“ Very probably,” agreed the little woman. 
“ I can believe anything of him. But he is 
nevertheless my husband. And he has put 
his trust in me. I cannot abuse it." 

" Madame," said the commissary, '' this 
obstinacy will not help you. If you know 
what has become of the objects stolen by 
Dubois, he must have communicated with 
you. You will put me to the necessity of 
searching your house to find his letter.” 

" You may search," said Mme. Dubois. 
“ You will find nothing." 

‘How, then, did he communicate with 
you?” 

Mme. Dubois shrugged her shoulders. 

“It is useless to question me, M. le 
Commissaire," she said. “ You can even 
put me in prison—but you will learn nothing. 
I will never wantonly betray my duty to my 
husband, however worthless he may be.” 

There was no escaping the definiteness of 
this ultimatum. The commissary turned 
to O. O. He shrugged his shoulders as he 
spoke. 
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“ I am afraid, M. Quayne, there is nothing 
to do but to return to Paris for instructions. 
And you, madame, I fear will find yourself 
in prison as an accomplice.” 

“ He is my husband," she repeated. “I 
have already suffered so much through him 
that I can endure that. I cannot betray his 
trust.” 

“ Well, M. Quayne,” said the commissary, 
“we will return to Paris. But before we 
go, we will give ourselves the satisfaction of 
searching this house.” 


R. QUAYNE had stood silent, his 
hands in his trouser pockets, during 
this conversation, apparently lost 

in thought. He started as if suddenly 
awakened to present realities at the com- 
missary’s words and took his hands sharply 
from his pockets. As he did so he ac- 
cidentally drew out a handful of small 
change, which fell on the floor and rolled all 
over the room. He went down on his knees 
to pick the coins up. 

“ Pardon, madame,” he said, as he 
groped around her skirt for them. “ Pardon 
—ah, encore une pièce !” He crawled round 
to the other side of her. 

She stepped back and stood watching him 
frigidly. 

He rose and turned to the commissary. 

"I will willingly assist you in your 
search, mon cher confrére,’’ he said, “ but 
first ’’—he took out his watch and glanced at 
it—'' I have an urgent telegram to dispatch. 
If you will accompany me to the telegraph 
office, we will then return to search Mme. 
Dubois' house, if you still think it worth 
while. Frankly, I mvself accept madame's 
story. We may search, but we shall find 
nothing." He smiled at her. 

Very reluctantly the commissary acceded 
to what he plainly showed he thought was an 
ill-timed request. We took a provisional 
leave of Mme. Dubois and walked down to 
the telegraph office in the village. 

The commissary was not a little surprised 
at the telegram written out by Mr. Quayne, 
and handed to him for official signature. 

“ Chef de Police, Le Havre. 

“ Examine postal packet name Madame 
Dubois waiting poste-restante Havre report 
here.” 

He was even more astonished when an 
hour later, during which Mr. Quayne had 
teased both of us by a smiling but complete 
refusal to answer questions, a telegram came 
for us at the Soleil d’Or. 

'" Commissaire de Police, Villers-en-A mont. 

" Packet found contains twenty-one large 


diamonds corresponding with information 
in case St. Georges.—Chef de Police, 
Le Havre." 


"M. Dieulafoy's diamonds," said Mtr. 
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" Pardon, madame," he said, as he groped around for the coins. 
She stepped back and stood watching him frigidly. 
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Quayne, succinctly, as he passed across the 
telegram and regarded us with his enigmatic 
smile. 

" But when or how did Mme. Dubois 
confess this to you ? ” exclaimed the com- 
missary, staring at Q. O. as at a magician. 

“ She did not confess," replied the Chief, 
chuckling at our complete mystification. 

“ Then by what miracle did you discover 
her secret ? "' 

'" By using my eyes," said Mr.. Quayn.. 
“ If you had looked a little more closely at 
Mme. Dubois' new Paris frock, vou would 
have noticed that it had a design on the 
corsage "—he sat down, took out a pencil, 
and opened a page of his notebook—" in 
blue beads. If you had looked a little more 
closely still you would have seen that the 
beads were of two distinct shades, one darker 
than the other, and rather irregularly 
disposed. Suppose we represent them like 
this——" He drew a spiral of little circles, 
some open and some filled in. 
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" Does that convey anything to you?” 
We both shook our heads. ‘‘ No? Well, 
assume that the open circles are dots and 
the closed ones dashes, and follow round the 
spiral. You both know the Morse code, I 
presume ? ” 

'" Voir bord ! '' exclaimed both of us, as 
we read the words. 

“ Precisely. ‘See the hem.’ I proceeded 
to see the hem by groping about on the floor 
for the money I so carelessly dropped. 
And I saw a design in beadwork like 
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"— - read following the zigzag.' 
' Chercher paquet Mme. Dubois P.R. 
Havre garder pour moi me fie à loi Henri," 
read the commissary. 


" Exactly. ‘Fetch packet addressed 
Mme. Dubois poste-restante, Havre, keep it 
for me, I trust in you, Henri,’ "" said Mr. 
Quayne. 


‘* But why did he do this ? " 
missary was still a little puzzled 
“It is easy of deduction,” 
Chief. ‘St. Georges had posted 


The com- 


smiled the 
the 
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. he was sure he could trust. 
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packet to Havre to the name of Mme. 
Dubois. He intended to fetch it—on his 
way to America—with Angéle Levasseur, 
who you will remember could prove herself 
by her marriagc-certificate to be Mme. 
Dubcis. But Angéle Levasseur was mur- 


'dered. M. St. Georges was in a quandary. 


Then he bethought himself of that other 
and rightful Mme. Dubois, in whose fidelity 
But, of course, 
he coul! not risk. a letter. He spent that 
night after we had left him in doing a little 
embroidery work on a gown he had in stock 
and getting it ready to post as a present to 
Mlle. Leroux in the morning. That was 
the dress examined by the policeman just 
before St. Georges was arrested.  Mlle.. 
Leroux naturally closely examined this 
strange and unexpected present—and 
equally naturally, to a professional tele- 
graphist, the dot and dash sequence of. the 
two shades of blue beads on the spiral would 
soon became apparent. It is possible that 
she had already received messages from her 
husband in that ingenious manner. We 
shall probably never know this. But M. 
Dieulafoy has his diamonds, and I trust 
M. St. Georges will get his deserts. This 
definitely proves his share in the robbery, 
and I think the jury will prefer to regard 
his killing of Jules Monnier as the suppression 
of an inconvenient accomplice rather than 
as the romantic crime passionnel he claims 
it to be.” 

“What beats me," I said, “is why that 
woman should have gone about wearing 
such a dangerous frock, with its secret 
message plain for all the world to see.” 

Q. O. smiled at me. 

“Feminine vanity, my boy—the clue to 
many mysteries. What Frenchwoman could 
rcsist showing off a dress straight from Paris 
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—a miracle of elegance in an out-of-the-way 
place like this? Naturally, she wouldn't 
bother to take off the embroidery and spoil 
its smartness. She would feel certain that 
no one would suspect it to contain a code- 


m. sage. Not the first time in history that 
feminine vanity has betrayed feminine 
fidelity, my boy—and there's many a 


curious story to be spelt out of a Paris frock, 
though not often so easily as this.” 

'" Monsieur a bien raison," observed the 
commissaire, profoundly. 
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AHE night-watchman 
set his lips and shook 
his head. 


" You can’t learn people," he 
said, firmly; “it ain't. to be done. They 
all know better than wot you do, and 
the more iggernerant they are the more 
they are satisfied with themselves. I once 
wasted a whole morning telling my missus 
‘ow to make a steak-pudding, and arter it 
was done we ‘ad to give it to the people 
next door. She's never forgot it, and to hear 
‘er talk—if you didn’t know her—you'd 
think it was my fault. The way she twists 
things round would surprise anybody as 
wasn't married." - 

He gazed meditatively at a waterman's 
skiff tossing in the wash of a passing tug 
and shook his head again before continuing. 

Even experience don't learn people. 
One chap I know used to save 'is money 
in a little tin money-box. He ‘ad 'arf a 
ounce o' baccy a week and no beer. The 
box was so full o' sixpences he was thinking 
of getting another, when his wife's brother 
lost 'is job and didn't get another till the 
box was empty. 

You'd ha’ thought that would 'ave 
taught 'im a lesson, but it didn't, and he'd 
pretty near got another box full when ‘is 
wife 'ad the artfulness to break her leg 
and 'ad to go to the seaside for a fortnight 
to get well. He's saving up agin now for 
wot 'e calls a rainy day. He'll get it all 
right, and somebody else'll get the money. 

Sailormen never learn anything. If 
they did they’ wouldn't be sailormen. 
They're like children that never grow up. 
It don't matter where they go ashore with 
their money, they always go back aboard 
agin without it. 

I remember one time when old Sam 
Small was ashore with Peter Russet and 
Ginger Dick 'aving wot they called a rest ; 
their idea of a rest being spending ‘arf the 
day in bed and the other 'arf leaning up 
agin the bar of a public-'ouse telling fairy- 
tales to the barmaid. They was like three 


twins for the fust few days, 
and then Sam wouldn't 'ave 
nothing more to do with 
'em owing to them telling the barmaid at 
the Turk's Head—a very nice gal with 
yeller 'air and black eyes—that he 'ad got 
a wife and thirteen children at Melbourne. 

He walked 'ome in front of 'em as if 
they wasn't there, and when 'e shut the 
front door he seemed to 'ave the same idea. 
Ginger noticed it most—being just behind 
‘im. They ‘ad words about it when they 
got upstairs, and Sam told ’em plain that 
he never wanted to see their faces agin ; 
not even if they washed ‘em. 

He purtended to be asleep while they 
was dressing next morning. His eyes was 
screwed up tight, and it didn’t seem as if 
anything could open ’em, till Ginger. said 
'e thought he 'ad passed away in 'is sleep 
and asked Peter to get a pin and make 
sure, Sam woke up then, and, arter he 'ad 
finished speaking, Ginger and Peter said 
they never wanted to see his face agin. 

They went off by theirselves, and arter 
a time Sam got up and went off by ‘imself. 
He didn't see anything of Peter or Ginger 
at all that day, but from wot the barmaid 
'ad to say about 'is grandchildren 'e found 
they 'ad spent a lot o' time drinking beer 
and telling more lies at the Turk's Head. 

He sat up in bed and spoke to 'em about 
it when they came in that night, but they 
wouldn't listen to 'im. They said that 
'is troubles didn't concern them and they'd 
be thankful if he'd take 'em somewhere 
else. 

“ We've done with you,” ses Ginger. 

'" For ever,” ses Peter. “ And my advice 
to you, Sam, is to leave off afore you bursts 
a blood-vessel. Anybody might think the 
'ouse was on fire.” 

Sam didn't speak to them at all arter 
that and they didn't speak to 'im, but 
they 'ad a great deal to say about 'im to 
each other when 'e was in the room. It 
was wot Ginger called a nasty subjeck, but 
they never seemed to get tired of it. 
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Sam ‘ad made up 'is 
mind to leave ’em and go 
Off on hisown, and then 
’e came 'ome one night 
SO full of excitement 'e 
forgot all about it. He 
came into the room like 
a schoolboy and gave 'em 
such a nice smile they 
thought he 'ad lost 'is 
reason, Then he done a 
little dance all by 'imself 
in the middle of the room 
and sat down on 'is bed 
and laughed. 

"Ive come into a 
forchin," he ses to Peter 
as the two of 'em stood 
staring at 'im. "' Least- 
ways, I shall to-morrer 
night.” 

Ginger coughed. But 
not a disagreeable sort of 
cough, mind you. 

* Come into a forchin?” 
heses. "'Ow?" 

Old Sam didn't seem 
to hear 'im. Hesaton 'is 
bed all rosy with smiles 
and looking straight at 
the chest o' drawers as 
though 'e saw a pile of 
gold on top of it. 

" And I owe it all to 
you and Peter, Ginger," 
he ses, bending down to 
undo 'is boots. “ If you y 
'adn't been misbe'aved, 
and carrying on like a couple of bald-faced 
monkeys purtending to be men, I shouldn't 
'ave gone off on my own, and if I 'adn't ha' 
gone off on my own I shouldn't 'ave met 'em." 

" Met who?" ses Ginger, who was too 
excited to take any notice of wot he 'ad 
said about monkeys. 

" Two o' the best," ses Sam; ‘‘ two gentle- 
men whose on'y objeck in life is to do good 
to their fellow-creechers. They told me so 
theirselves."' 

" Did you stand 'em drinks ? ” ses Peter, 
catching Ginger's eye. 

" You've got a low mind, Peter," ses 
Sam, shaking his ’ead; ‘‘ you ought to be 
more careful who you go about with. I've 
'ad six drinks to-night, or maybe more, 
and I didn't pay for one of 'em. They 
wouldn't let me." 

“ You don't always try very 'ard," ses 
Peter, who was beginning to lose his temper. 

" Wot 'ave they got to do with your 
forchin ? " ses Ginger. 

“It’s coming through them," ses Sam, 
“and if you and Peter was diff'rent, if you 
was on'y 'arf men instead of—of being wot 
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He came in like a schoolboy and done a little dance all 
"imself in the middle of the room. 


vou are, I would get forchins for you too. 
There’s plenty more where mine's coming 
from.” 

" Where's that?" ses Ginger, trying to 
speak off-hand. 

Sam turned deaf agin, and was just going 
to get into bed when Ginger stopped 'im 
gentle-ike and turning down the bed- 
clo'es took out a 'air-brush, an old horse- 
shoe, a lump o' soap, and a few other things 
wot 'im and Peter 'ad put there. 

“ The 'orse-shoe was for luck, Sam," he 
ses, with a smile. ''P'r'aps it's through that 
you got your forchin.” 

Sam looked at 'im as if he was looking 
at a dust-bin with a bad smell, and then 
without a word he got into bed and, putting 
his 'ead on the piller, shut 'is eyes and went 
straight off to sleep. 


INGER woke up the next morning 
dreaming that the 'ouse was on fire. 
The room was full o' smoke, but the 
moment 'e got 'is eyes open he saw that it 
was made by Sam, who was sitting up in 
bed smoking an enormous cigar with a red- 
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and-gold band stuck on it. He purtended 
not to see that Ginger was ooking at 'im, 
and the airs and graces he*see fit to give 
'imself with that cigar nearly made Ginger 
choke. Peter Russet woke up then, and, 
arter he 'ad sniffed and sniffed as if 'e couldn't 
believe his nose, 'e asked Sam in a nasty 
voice where he 'ad pinched it from. 

'" It was give to me by one o' the gentle- 
men I was speaking of," ses Sam, knocking 


the ash off down 'is neck by mistake. ''He's 
got a gold case full of 'em. 

'" Gold case ? " ses Ginger. 

" With dimonds on it," ses Sam. ‘ He 


said 'e would 'ave liked to give it to me, 
on’y it was a birthday present from ‘is 
little boy wot died of whooping-cough.”’ 

Ginger scratched his 'ead, and 'e kept 
on scratching it till Sam said as 'ow it was 
vulgar, and asked 'im to go out of the room 
to do it. 

“ But who are they ? " ses Peter Russet, 
arter Ginger 'ad quieted down a bit. 

“Two gentlemen," ses Sam; “two gentle- 
men wot knows another gentleman when 
they sees 'im." 

He laid down on 'is back and blew smoke 
up to the ceiling, until Ginger and Peter 
sat down on Ginger’s bed and tried to 
swaller their pride and ask him to tell 'em 
all about it. Ginger tried fust, but he 
’adn’t swallered enough, and when Sam 
sat up in bed and told 'im part of wot he 
thought of 'im, Peter took his side and said 
that if Ginger 'ad on'y been born without 
a mouth it 'ud be much better for 'imself 
and everybody else. He gave Ginger a 
poke in the ribs with 'is elbow to keep 'im 
quiet, and said that if anybody deserved to 
‘ave a forchin given 'im it was Sam Small. 

“ One o' the best," he ses, giving Ginger 
another poke with 'is elbow. 

“ We all ‘ave our faults, Peter," ses Sam, 
with a kind smile, ‘‘ else we should all be 
angels.” | 

"There ain't no fat angels," ses Ginger, 
pushing Peter's elbow away. “They wouldn't 
look nice. All the angels I've seen in 
pikchers 'ave got beautiful figgers." 

Peter gave it up then, and arter telling 
Ginger in a whisper wot a fool 'e was, he 
picked up 'is trousers off of the floor and 
began to dress. Neither of 'em took any 
more notice o' Sam, and arter laying sti!l 
for a time watching 'em wash and telling 
Ginger that the soap wouldn't bite 'im he 
began talking to 'em of 'is own free will. 

He told 'em of a nice, comfortable little 
pub in a turning off the Mile End Road 
wot he 'ad found on the evening before. 
A little pub—as clean as a new pin, and as 
quiet and respectable as a front-parlour. 
Everybody calling the landlady ‘‘ Ma," and 
the landlady calling most of 'em by their 
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Christian names and asking arter their 
families. There was two poll parrots in 
cages, with not a bad word between ’em— 
except once when a man played the cornet 
outside—and a canary that almost sang its 
little ‘art out. 

“ Wot about the two gentlemen that took 
a fancy to you ? ” ses Ginger. 

Sam looked at 'im for a moment as if he 
was surprised at 'im speaking to ‘im. 

“ There was on'y one at fust,” he ses at 
last, very slow, “a thin gentleman with a 
little black moustache, a beautiful white 
collar, and a silk necktie with a gold pin 
in it. He was drinking port wine when 1 
went in, and arter looking me up and down, 
just for a moment, 'e asked me to 'ave 
one." 

“ Wot for ? " ses Ginger. 

“ He told me arterwards,'" ses Sam. ‘“ He 
said as 'ow I was the living image of a cousin 
of 'is wot 'ad lost his life at sea— saving 
others. He said at fust he thought I was 
"is ghost. There was on'y me and ‘im in 
that bar, and the tears came into his eyes 
when 'e spoke of 'im." 

"But wot about the forchin, Sam?" 
ses Ginger, arter waiting a bit. ‘‘ Wot’s the 
ugly cousin got to do with it?” 

Sam sat up in bed and looked at 'im. 
Then 'e snapped his lips tight as if 'e was 
never going to open 'em agin and laid back 
on the piller. 

‘Go on, Sam, old man," ses Peter Russet; 
'" if Ginger had 'arf your looks 'e wouldn't 
be so bad-tempered. He's got a jealous 
dispersition. You was just telling us about 
'ow the tears came into 'is eyes.” 

" We 'ad a long talk," ses Sam, arter 
looking very 'ard at Ginger, “ and arter 
standing me another glass o' port wine 'e 
began to tell me all about 'is troubles. He 
'ad got hard up through 'elping a friend, 
and 'e didn't know where to turn for money. 
He went into that little pub with fourpence 
ha'penny in 'is pocket and went out with 
five 'undred pounds.” 

“Ow?” ses Peter and Ginger, 
speaking at the same time. 

“ While 'e was 'aving a fit of the miserables 
in there and wondering wot ’e was going to 
do,” ses Sam, in a solemn voice, '' the door 
opened and a gentleman came in. A gentle- 
man wot goes about looking for feller- 
creechers to do good to. That was 'ow the 
gentleman as was standing me port winc 
got 'is five 'undred pounds." 

“ Did you see it ? " ses Ginger, in a nasty 
voice. 

“ I see more than that, Ginger,” ses Sam, 
speaking very low; ''I see enough money 
last night to make the three of us gentlemen 
forlife. And Mr. Cooper—that's the gentle- 
man wot 'as it—goes about giving it away. 
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He gave the other gentleman, Mr. Jackson 
by name, five 'undred pounds for trusting 
"im. He got talking to 'im and told ‘im 
that a friend of 'is had left 'im a forchin, and 
as he was a rich man and didn't want it 'e 
was givingitaway. But on’y to people that 
deserved it, mind yer. And 'e said that the 
people 'e could trust was them as trusted 
others.” 

“ I carn’t make 'ead or tail of it," ses 
Ginger. 

* He took a good ‘ard look at Mr. Jack- 
son,” ses Sam, ‘‘ and then 'e put a thousand 
pounds into his 'and and told 'im to go for a 
walk with it while 'e waited for 'im in the 
pub. When Mr. Jackson came back he 
asked 'im whether Ae could trust im, and 
Mr. Jackson, not 'aving any money, trusted 
‘im with ‘is gold watch and chain, two rings, 
and a tie-pin. When 'e came back he patted 
"im on the back and gave 
"im five 'undred pounds. 
Mr. Jackson said 'e cried 
like a child." 

““’Cos he 'adn' 


gone oll 
with the thousand pounds, 
d'ye mean?" ses Ginger, 
staring. 


“ While he was 
this," ses Sam 
to Peter Russet, 
"who should 
come in but Mr. 
Cooper 'imself— 
a short, fat gen- 
tleman with bluc 
eyes like a in- 
nercent — child's 
and one o' the 
kindest faces 1 
ever see. It donc 
me good to look 
at'im. He wasa 
bit stand-offish at 
fust, but arter a 
time we was all 
‘aving drinks 
together like 
brothers. And 
then Mr. Jackson 
took 'im a bit to 
one side and whis- 
pered to 'im, and 
I could see plain 
that 'e was talk- 
ing about me.” 

“ Cut it short," 
ses Ginger, 
fidgeting. 

“I ain't talk- 
ing to you,” ses 
Sam. “Ten 
minutes arter- 
wards 7 was going 
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for a walk with a thousand pounds.in my 
pocket in bank-notes, azd the gold cigar- 
case. I couldn't trust 'Zm when I came 
back as I 'ad on'y got four bob in my 
pocket, but to-night I'm going to meet 'im 
agin and trust 'im with all I've got. And 
Mr. Jackson told me 'e wouldn't be sur- 
prised if I got a thousand pounds. He 
said Mr. Cooper told 'im that he 'ad took a 
partikler fancy to me." 

“I can't make 'ead or tail of it," ses 
Ginger, ‘‘ but mark my words, Sam, there's 
a catch in it somewhere. Nobody 'ud take a 
fancy to you unless they was going to get 
something out of it." 

Sam didn't take no notice of 'im. He got 
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There was ony me and 'im in that bar, and the tears came into 
his eyes when 'e spoke of 'is cousin. 
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up and dressed ’imself, and when they asked 
im wot he was going to do till evening he 
told 'em that was 'is bisness. 
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ETER RUSSET and Ginger spent the 
day together, both of 'em wondering, if 
Sam did get a forchin, whether they 

couldn't get one the same way. At last, 
arter they had 'ad a few pints apiece, they 
made up their minds to hang about till Sam 
came 'ome and then follow ’im, unbe- 
knownst, to the pub. 

They didn't wait for im in their room 
cos they thought 'e might tumble to it, and 
he was so late turning up that they began 
to think 'e wasn't coming 'ome fust arter 
al. Then about ha’-past six they see 'im 
come round the corner and go straight into 
the 'ouse. 

It seemed ages afore he came out agin, and 
when 'e did they see that he 'ad got 'is best 
clo’es on and a new cap. They let 'im 
get a good start, and then follered in a 
drizzling rain which made the Minories and 
Whitechapel full of umbrellas that kept 
getting in between them and Sam, and one 
nearly put Ginger's eye out. It wasn't till 
he 'ad turned into a quiet street off the 
Mile End Road that they felt sure of 'im. 


They follered, very careful, and then at 
last they saw 'im stop at the door of a quiet 
little pub at the corner of a dark little 
street. There wasn't a soul about, and, arter 
stopping a moment to pull 'is cap straight, 
Sam pushed open the door and stepped 
inside. Ginger and Peter, arter pinching each 
other's arms in their excitement, stood in a 
doorway a little way off and waited. 

*'Is'pose he's drinking glasses and glasses 
o’ port wine while we're out 'ere in the wet,” 
ses Ginger, arter about ten minutes. 

"Why don't they make 'aste ?"' ses 
Peter Russet. “ I believe there's a catch in 
it somewhere.” 

" H'sh!" ses Ginger, all of a sudden. 

They drew back into the doorway and 
just poked their 'eads out as they saw the 
pub door open and a man come out. He 
stood a moment waving his 'and to Sam, 
who they could see standing near the bar, 
and then walked off slow down the road. 

“Come on,” ses Ginger. '' Let's see where 
he goes." 

They follered as quiet as they could, and 
then all at once they found themselves going 
quicker and quicker to keep up with 'im. 
Twice 'e went round corners, and when they 
got round they found 'e was ever so far in 
front. 

'" He's been running," ses Ginger. ‘‘ Come 
on! He's going off with Sam's money ! ”’ 

He started running as 'ard as he could, 
with Peter just be'ind, and the man in 
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front, wot 'ad begun to run 'imself, left ofi— 
and began to walk agin. 

“Wot d'ye want?” he ses, as Ginger 
caught 'old of 'im, and afore Ginger could 
answer 'im he gave 'im a fearful bang in the 
face and a kick in the leg that pretty near 
broke it. | 

Ginger gave two grunts, one for th 
smack in the face and the other for the kick, 
and then 'e sailed in at 'im like a madman, 
and knocked 'im all over the place. His last 
punch got 'im fair on the chin, and 'e went 
down in the gutter like a lamb that ‘as 
been pole-axed, and hit 'is 'ead on the kerb. 

“ You’ve killed 'im," ses Peter, staring. 

‘“ Good job," ses Ginger, thinking of ‘1s 
pore leg. ‘‘Come on, let's get Sam's money 
back." 

Peter looked be'ind 'im, and then, seeing 
there was nobody about, 'elped Ginger to 
empty the chap's pockets. In less than a 
minute they 'ad picked 'im as clean a: 
a bone and was hurrying off, Peter 'olding à 
watch and chain in his 'and and Ginger 
stuffing things into 'is pockets and saying 
that it wasn't robbing to rob a thief. 
Especially a thief wot kicked. 

They lost their way for a bit, but Ginger 
didn't mind. He said the more they got los: 
the 'arder it would be for anybody to find 
'em, but they got 'ome at last and, arter 
shutting the bedroom door careful, emptied 
out their pockets on to the bed and stood 
staring at each other. 

“ We've got the forchin, Peter," se 
Ginger. “Count it agin to make sure." 

“ Twenty-seven pounds fourteen shillings 
and threepence," ses Peter, ' two watche> 
and chains—that one is Sam's 

“One clasp knife," ses Ginger, '' a bit o 
lead-pencil, a gold cigar-case made o’ some- 
thing else, and a bundle of imitation bank- 
notes. That's wot 'e trusted Sam with, | 
expect, Peter.” . 

“ I wonder ‘ow much of the twenty-seven 
pounds is Sam's ? " ses Peter Russet. 

‘I forgot that," ses Ginger. '' He ouglt 
to pay something for that kick on the leg 
I got, though." 

Peter Russet, wot 'ad seen the ler 
nodded. "I wouldn't 'ave 'ad that kick 
for ten pounds," he ses, in a kind voice. 
“If you 'ave to lose your leg, Ginger, l 
wouldn't have ‘ad it for fifty.” 

Ginger 'ad another look at his leg, and 
then, to prevent losing it, 'e bathed it witha 
little cold water and put a bit o' butter on it. 
Arter which they went out as far as the 
Town of Ramsgate public-'ouse to drink 
each other's 'ealths. 

It took 'em a long time, both of 'em being 
very pleased with each other, but at last. 
arter the landlord ‘ad been holding the doc: 
open for 'em till 'is jaws ached, they wert 
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back’ome. They both of ’em thought it was 
earlier than wot it was, so they was quite 
surprised when they found Sam ’ad got 
‘ome before them and gone to bed. 

“ Did—did you get the forchin, Sam ? " 
ses Ginger, going over to the wash-stand and 
sousing 'is face with cold water. 

Sam gave a smile that made 'im look as if 
he was 'aving a fit. 

“ No, Ginger," he ses, very soft. "I 
rcmembered your advice, old pal." 

'" Advice ? " ses Ginger, staring. 

“ You said as 'ow there might be a catch 
in it," ses Sam, “ and knowing wot a clever 
'ead-piece you've got, Ginger, I thought it 
over and made up my mind not to trust 
"im." 

Peter Russet made a noise that an 
elephant with the hiccups might ha’ been 
proud of, and then Ginger went over and led 
‘im across to the wash-stand. 

“ You 'old your noise," he ses, pushing 
Peter's face into the water. '' You didn't 
lose your money arter all, then ? ” he ses, 
turning to Sam. 

" No," ses Sam. ‘ At least, not that 
way, but arter I left the pub to come 'ome 
and see you and Peter, I—1 ‘ad a mis- 
forchin.”’ 

“ Misforchin ? ” ses Ginger, staring at ‘im. 

“ I—I 'ad my p-pocket picked," ses Sam, 
stuttering. 

Peter Russet made another noise afore 
Ginger could stop ‘im, and then they both 
stood up staring at Sam. 

"A lady asked me the time," ses Sam, 
shutting his eyes so as 'e couldn't sce 'em, 


" and while I was telling ‘er one of 'er pals 
come up and choked me, and two others 
helped themselves out o' my pockets." 

Ginger looked at Peter--just in time. 
'Then he looked at Sam again. 
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'" "Ow much was it?" he ses. 

" Eleven pounds and my watch and 
chain," ses Sam; “if it wasn't for seven 
shillings they didn't find, in another pocket, 
I should be starving. ‘Ow long do you 
think a man could live on seven shillings ? ” 

“ Me or you? " ses Ginger, considering. 

“ Me,” ses pore Sam. 

“Week or ten days 
Ginger. 

Sam thanked 'im, but not very loud, and 
arter saying 'e didn't care wot become of 'im 
and he didn't suppose 'is pals did neither, 
he punched 'is piller as if it was somebody 
'e didn't like and laid down and shut ’is 
eyes. : 

He was up fust next morning counting 
'is seven shillings over and over agin, and 
Peter and Ginger purtending not to notice it. 
They didn't see 'im agin till night time 'cos, 
when Peter spoke to Ginger about giving 'im 
his eleven pounds back, Ginger said 'e ought 
to be made to suffer a little for 'is foolish- 
ness fust, to be a lesson to 'im. 


with care," ses 




















His last punch got ‘im fair on the 
chin, and 'e went down in the gutter 
like a lamb that 'as been pole-axed. 


. 


“We're saving it up for 'im,” he ses. 
*" While we've got it he can't be spending it.” 
“Or trusting people with it,” ses Peter. 

Both of 'em felt quite kind to Sam, 
thinking ‘ow good they was going to be to 
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'im, but Sam ’ardly spoke a word to ’em and 
was up and out next morning a’most afore 
they ‘ad got their eyes open. ‘Twice they 
came back to their room that day to see 
whether he ’ad turned up, and when night- 
time came and ’e was still missing Peter 
Russet said as ‘ow he was getting uneasy 
about ’im. 

“ Wot's 'e doing? " he ses. “He ain't 
got any money to go to pubs with, and there's 
nowhere else for 'im to go.” 

They sat on their beds smoking and drink- 
ing some whisky they 'ad brought in with 
'em, and Ginger was just helping 'imself to 
'is third glass when 'e put the bottle down 
and sat listening. 

“ Somebody coming upstairs," he ses. 

" He's a long time about it," ses Peter. 
“ He 'as been sitting in a pub." ` 

Somebody was coming up the stairs so slow 
it seemed as if 'e would never get to the top, 
and the banisters was creaking as if they 
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“ Wot about 'im ? ” ses Ginger. 

“ He done it," ses Sam, ‘‘’im and 'is pak 
I went round to the pub to see if I could 
"üm, thinking 'e might 'ave been took 
the other night, and this is wot I got. 
said I'd robbed 'im. Me! He goes 
with my money and then 'arf kills mi 
Wot for? That’s wot I want to know.”’ 

“It’s a mystery," ses Ginger, shaking hij 
'ead. 

'" I thought you said you didn't give ‘i: 
the money,” ses Peter. 

Sam didn't answer 'im, and arter drinkin 
a glass o' whisky Ginger gave 'im he 'eld hi 
‘ead in his 'ands and said 'e thought 'e wa 
dying. When they offered to undress ‘is 
he said 'e didn't think it was worth whik 
but they got 'is clo'es off arter a bit and pu 
'im into bed. 

‘Wot did 'e doit for?” he ses, arter he hai 
'ad two more whiskies. “D'ye think 'e| 
mad? His 'ead was all bandaged up.” 





" Lor' lumme!" ses Ginger. 


would break. Then they 'eard a shuffling 
on the landing, and as the door opened they 
both jumped up and called out at the same 
time. 

“ Lor’ lumme ! " ses Ginger. 
been run over, Sam ? " 

Sam looked at 'im for a moment and then 
'e gave a stagger and tumbled on to 'is bed. 

* Mr. Cooper ! " he ses, in a faint voice. 


“Ave you 
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Ginger shook his 'ead. 
he ses agin. 

He went acrost the room and came bach 
with something tied up in a handkerchei 
and put it on Sam's bed. Sam looked at it 
moment and then 'e picked it up and out 
tumbled eleven pounds, a watch and chain, 
and a imitation gold cigar-case. 

“ He's fainted,” ses Peter Russet. 


““Tt’sa mystery," 
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THE OPINIONS OF 
WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS 
AND NOVELISTS. 


THE HON. JOHN COLLIER. 


HERE are several fine pictures 
amongst those from which I am 
asked to make my choice, but 
since the question is not ‘‘ Which 
is the finest picture ?" but ''Which is 
the finest love-picture ? " the task, I think, 
becomes simpler and the verdict almost 
inevitable. There is, in my opinion, only 
one picture which adequately fits the title 
'" love-picture," and that is Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen's “ An Idyll." 

Here Mr. Greiffenhagen portrays very 
simply the love of a simple peasant youth 
for a simple peasant girl, and has succeeded 
where others have often failed, in depicting 
the man as he passionately clasps the girl 
to him and kisses her, without making 
him look ridiculous. He portrays for us the 
love of the girl, shown in her own feminine 
way, and in contrast with the man's eager 
craving for possession we see the girl's 
happy and willing surrender. The natural 
attitudes of the figures, the simple story 
which they tell, and the general colour 
scheme of the picture combine to produce 
a very pleasing effect. 
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Mr. Edwin Abbey’s ‘‘O Mistress Mine ” 
is a picture which I have always admired. 
It has very fine colouring, and the figure of 
the minstrel who is playing the lute on 
the steps is a happy touch of composition 
which adds greatly to the effectiveness of 
the picture. But it does not strike me as 
being so definitely a love-picture as “An 
Idyll." One cannot be sure that the woman 
has any feelings of love for the man, and, 
if she has, it is love in its earlier stages, love 
which has not yet developed into the full 
rapture which we see in Mr. Greiffenhagen's 
picture. 

It is the same with Mr. Harold Speed's 
“ Daphnis and Chloé." It is an attractive 
picture, though I would personally prefer 
that Chloé's hair should not have been 
bobbed. But as a love-picture it is rather 
unsatisfying because it lacks that strength 
of emotion which one expects in a portrayal 
of love. Itis, again, a portrayal of a very 
young love. 

Mr. Dicksee has not ‘often painted a 
finer picture than his “Harmony,” but 
here, too, one is tempted to ask, " Are they 
really in love ? " There is a rapt expression 
on the young man's face which might be 
interpreted to mean that he is lost in con- 
templation of the girl at the organ ; but it 
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might equally well be interpreted as meaning 
that he is carried away by the beauty of the 
music she is playing. 

(CU O Mistress Mine, ” “ Daphnis and Chloë,” 
and “ Harmony ” all appeal to me as being 
fine pictures, but none of them is so definitely 

and convincingly a love-picture as to make 
: me transfer my choice from Mr. Greiffen- 
ħagen’s convincing portrayal of passionate 
i love mutually confessed. 


MR. : JULIUS OLSSON, R.A. 


which to my mind stands out im- 
. measurably above the others, not only 
as a work of very high art, but one which 
displays an entire absence of the mawkish 
sentimentality shown in most of them. This 
picture is the '' Idyll " of Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen. It is aptly described by its title, 
and I have looked up in my dictionary the 
| exact meaning of the word “idyll,” and it 
says: ''A poem descriptive of evervday 
life amid natural, often pastoral, and even 
romantic surroundings.” This picture gives 
one the sensation of what love may be. 


oO the pictures mentioned there is one 





MR. F. CADOGAN COWPER, A.R.A. 





SHOULD place Abbey's “O Mistress 
Mine " first of those works you give in 
. your list. It is a splendid piece of 
colour, and the painting is filed with 
romance and the freshness and beauty of 
the Italian spring. | 
But Greiffenhagen's ' An Idyll" is hard 
to beat. It is a very beautiful picture of 
love in Arcadia, and, as a picture of love, 
perhaps is better than the Abbey, which is 
not intended to be anything very deep, 
but to be simply a delightful painted romance 
of youth and spring in Italy. It has the 
same lightness and beauty as the verse of 
Shakespeare's which is illustrated, although, 
perhaps owing to the fact that the setting 
and the figures are medieval Italian, it 
conveys the spirit of the early Italian poets 
rather than Shakespeare. 


MISS MABEL LUCIE ATTWELL. 


S the finest love-picture—by which 
I mean the picture which, without 
necessarily being an exhibition of 
the most masterly technique, portrays 
in the truest and most appealing way 
the emotion of love—I have little hesitation 





Love-Pictures 


in choosing Mr. Maurice Greiffenhager : 
" An Idyll." It is so unmistakably and 
entirely a love-picture and portrays a mutual 
love which speaks for itself and needs nc 
story to explain it. 

In Lord Leighton’s " Cymon and Iph: 
genia ” one feels that Cymon's love is there, 
but not Iphigenia's, and without a know- 
ledge of their story the picture would lose 
much of its appeal. Mr. Harold Speed's 
" Daphnis and Chloé " might be talking of 
love, but they might almost equally well 
be discussing the sheep or the weather. 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’ s “ Echo and Nar- 
cissus ” is again an illustration of a love 
story which must be known before the 
picture can have its full significance. 

But " An Idyll” needs no explanation. We 
do not require to know more of the story ot 
the two lovers than the picture tells us. 
They are young and they are in love, and 
that is all there is to be told about them. 

There is no pose about the figures. They 
are charmingly natural, alone in a world 
of their own, with no thought of. Mr. Greif- 
fenhagen peeping at them from behind his 
canvas, and their story, as the artist portrays 
it for us in rich, warm colours, is the simple 
story, which never grows old, of the love of 
a man and a maid. 

If I could have a second choice, it would 
fal on Mr. Edwin Abbey's “ O Mistress 
Mine." It is rich in exquisite colouring, 
but the figures strike me as too obviously 
posed, their attitudes as too theatrical. 
Moreover, I once worked from the model 
who posed for the man, and to recognize an 
acquaintance in such a picture cannot but 
deprive it of some of its romantic appeal. 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 


N nothing is the modern neglect of 
accuracy in thought more clearly demon- 
strated than in our confused impressions 

about what we loosely speak of as “ love." 
I have heard two people discussing love, 
each of them meaning not merely a different, 
but actually an opposite thing. One was 
referring to the strongest, the most selfish, 
the most ruthless of all bodily appetites ; 

the other had in mind the supernatural 
virtue which ranks highest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

When I am asked which of the nine pictures 
here reproduced comes nearest to expressing 
my Opinion, I have no hesitation in preferring 
Lord Leighton’s subject from Boccaccio— 
Cymon and Iphigenia. 

I do not contend that it is technically the 
best painting. I am old enough to remember 


its first time of exhibition, and 
can recall quite a sharp news- 
paper controversy about the draw- 
ing of Iphigenia’s hip. Could 
the figure of a girl, lying on her 
side, have quite such a high curve 
as the artist has given ? On this 
point there may be two opinions, 
but my concern is with the inten- 
tion or soul of the picture ; namely, 
the setting forth of the effect, upon 
the barbarian mind and heart, of 
the sight of perfect purity and 
innocence. 

Mr.  Greiffenhagen's masterly 
portrayal of passion is superficial 
in comparison. These two in his 
picture are out 


“ Just for the obvious human 
bliss 
To satisfy life’s daily thirst with 
a thing men seldom miss.” 


But this is not love. 


“ Love's a virtue for heroes, as 
white as the snow on high 
hills, 

And immortal, as every great 
soul is that struggles, en- 
dures, and fulfils.” 


Love should be a real definite 
lifting of the whole being to a 
higher plane. Cymon the clown 
saw Iphigenia the princess and 
he was transformed. Under the 
influence of this mighty force 
he became a new creature; for 
love is the transfiguration of ™ — dia 
humanity. FLIRTATION. By permission of Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. 

By Eugene de Bleas. 
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CYMON AND IPHIGENIA. By permission (f the Fine Art Society, Lid. 
By Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 587 
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By permission of the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


SUPPOSE it is because I am a 
storyteller that I like “ Dante's 
Dream ” best of the pictures you 
ask me to chcose from. But, of 
course, it may be merely because 
Rossetti, both as a painter and as 
a poet, was one of my earliest pas- 
sions. Anyway, there is no doubt 
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that I do like this picture best: and 
not least of it do ! like the little 
glimpse of Italian scenery which one 
spies through the archway on the 
extreme right of the picture. How- 
ever, there is no accounting for tastes, 
and I do not expect either your 
other judges or your readers to agree 
with me. 





D. BERESFORD. 





ANTE'S DREAM " is perhaps 
the least sentimental of the 
nine on the list you send me, 

if we exclude the classical treatment 
of Lord Leighton and Waterhouse. 
But that subject which is the chief 
theme of the novelist is not a good 
one for the artist. If it is to be 
treated in the grand manner, there is 
nothing for it but costume or the nude. 
Perhaps we live more lightly in the 
twentieth century, or perhaps modern 
dress would make any passion appear 
mere foolishness; but the truth re- 
mains that if we want to portray a 
Dante and a Beatrice, or a Paolo and 
Francesca, of the new world, we must 
dress them up. Even Maud Goodman 
had to go back a hundred years for 
a dress that would give the touch 
of sentimentality she was trying for. 
The painter has to find a symbol, 


)NE By permission of Messrs. Raphodd 
das e Tuck & Sons, Lid. 
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The Greatest Love-Pictures 


ECHO AND NARCISSUS. By permission of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
By J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 
By Harold Speed. 
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“O MISTRESS MINE, WHERE ARE YOU ROAMING?” By permission of the Welker Art 
By E. A. Abbey, R.A. — 


irerpool. 


because, in this thing above all others, the Italian galleries, but most of them 
we demand so much camouflage. You are such as would not appeal to the 
will find plenty of real love pictures in readers of a popular magazine. 


DANTE'S DREAM. 


By permission of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
By D. G. Rossetti. 
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LTHOUGH Mr. Harold Spent “ Daph- 
[^X nis and Chloé " tempts me, by reason 
of its beautiful colouring, to give it my 
vote, I think that, as it is a question of 
choosing the finest love-picture, I must for- 
sake it in favour of Mr. Frank Dicksee’s 
' Harmony.” 

What chiefly ap- 
peals to me in this 
picture is the atmo- 
sphere of peace and 
tranquillity which the 
artist has created. 
The whole effect is 
that of softness—the 
soft light of early 
evening filtering 
through the stained- 
glass window, the 
soft, warm colours ; 
and the position of 
the girls hands on 
the keys of the organ 
gives one the impres- 
sion that even the 
music she is playing 
is soft. 

The picture sug- 
gests not a fierce, 
torrential passion, 
but a calmly flowing 
stream of love, and 
the costumes bespeak 
a period of less fever- 
ish hustle than we 
live in nowadays, a 
period when a girl 
had leisure to play 
the organ to her lover 
and he had time to 
listen, when a man 
could do his love- 
making in an un- 
hurried and courtly 
fashion, and when 
the all-important 
question need not be 
asked at a tennis 
party or jerked out 
between a one-step 
and a fox-trot. 

One of the finest 
points of the picture 
is, I think, the stained- 
glass window. There 
is practically no 
colour in the lower 
part, so that there is, 
as it were, a square 
halo against which 
the girls profile 
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stands out clear-cut ; and in the upper part 
are no vivid colours to distract the eye from 
the rich colouring of the girl's hair. 

It is noteworthy, perhaps, that in six of 
the pictures the woman has a tinge of red 
in her hair, and one suspects that, had it 
not been for the brilliant red of the man's 
costume, even ''O Mistress Mine " would 
not have escaped it. 
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Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Thos. Agnew 
& Sons, owners of the copyright. 
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The Professor’s Christmas Party 


At one instant just a little fluffy-haired kid in her pink dress; the next 
a blazing mass of flames. 
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I. 


HE PRO- 
FESSOR 
ceased writ - 


ing for a 
moment and stared 
at the window of 
his study. Outside 
the rain lashed 
down in typically 
Christmas fashion, but it 
was another sound that had 
temporarily disturbed his 
train of thought. At least it had seemed 
to him that he had heard something, 
though perhaps it had only been his 
imagination. Annoying to have one's line 
of argument broken. 

Once more he bent over his desk, reading 
the last sentence he had written. Then the 
* J” pen began to travel again across the 
paper. 

“ Before we can admit that woman is a 
rational being in the same sense that the 
phrase may be applied to man, we must 
consider, in all its aspects, the fundamental 
factor of sex.” 

Again he raised his head : 
was no mistake. Somebody was tapping at 
the window. And with a distinct frown on 
his face the Professor rose and pulled back 
the curtains, only to give a sudden startled 
exclamation and fling up the lower sash. 

A girl was outside, huddled up against the 
wall, and a glance was sufficient to show that 
she was wet to the skin. Her hat resembled 
a piece of shapeless pulp: the sleeves of her 
jumper hung like sodden string to her arms. 

“ Good heavens ! my dear child ! ” stam- 
mered the Professor, '" whatever are you 
doing out there ? ” 

" Getting wetter and wetter,” 
swered. ''May I come inside ? " 

Without waiting for an answer she 
clambered over the window-sill, producing 
on the Professor's best carpet the effect of 
a movable shower-bath. 

“ It seems to be raining,” 
Professor, brightly. 

“It does," agreed the girl. 
distinctly felt a drop." 

She was crouching over the fire, warming 

Vol Issiii, -41. 


this time there 


she an- 


remarked the 


“ In fact, I 
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her hands, and it 
suddenly struck 
the Professorial 
eye that she was 
distinctly pretty. 
True, she looked 
sufficiently be- 
draggled and woe- 
begone at the 
moment for the 
fact almost to have escaped 
his notice, and yet, strangely 
enough, as he redrew the 
curtains he was definitely conscious that her 
appearance was prepossessing. 

“I got lost," she announced, “ and then 
I saw the light in your window. I rang the 
bell, but nothing happened, so I came and 
tapped. I hope you don't mind ?” 

“ Of course not," he cried. “ The worthy 
Mrs. Timkins, who looks after me, is away 
for a couple of days. That's why no one 
answered the bell. I say—you are wet ! " 

The girl broke into a little peal of 
laughter. 

'" My dear man, 
on my back. 
do about it ? ” 

" Do about it?" The Professor started 
violently. “ Er—er—I’m afraid—er M 

'" You see," went on the girl, demurely, 
“ Pm so afraid I shall catch cold.” 

“So am I,” agreed the Professor, un- 
happily. 

Assuredly this was the most ghastly 
complication. Supposing the girl caught 
pneumonia or pleurisv, or something like 
that ? Common humanity would compel him 
to keep her in the house, and what on earth 
should he say to MacEwan, who was coming 
down to spend a couple of days with him ? 
MacEwan was a very clever man: he liked 
MacEwan. But the fact remained that 
MacEwan was at times almost boisterously 
vulgar. He was under no illusions as to 
what MacEwan would say on the matter : 
he could hear him now retailing the story 
with the most appalling additions of his 
own to the select and intimate circle to 
which they both belonged at the Referee 
Club. The Professor shuddered mentally. 

“ I suppose Mrs. Timkins hasn't got any- 


I haven't got a dry rag 
So what do you propose to 
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thing I could put on while these dry ? " said 
the girl at length. 

" Good heavens! " gasped the Professor, 
‘‘ you've never seen Mrs. Timkins. Her bed- 
room floor had to be specially strengthened 
to support her weight. Look here '"—he 
swallowed audibly—'' supposing I lent you 
a pair of my—my pyjamas ?’ 

"Angel man! " The girl clapped her hands 
together. ‘‘ The very thing. Trot along 
and get them.”’ 

The Professor trotted, 
going upstairs, 

" He's a positive pet," said the girl to 
herself, “ and I wish I'd never come. It’s 
a shame, and I'll tell the whole bunch so. 
Why, he can’t be more than thirty-five, and 
I love his freckles.” 

The door opened and a hand holding 
pyjamas appeared. 

" Here they are," came a stifled voice 
from the other side. “And for goodness’ 
sake get undr—get your wet things off 
quickly.” 

The door closed abruptly, and the girl 
shook with silent laughter. But she followed 
his advice. She had just begun to realize 
that it was very sound, and that she really 
was drenched to the skin. The jest had 
taken on a tinge of seriousness. If only she 
hadn’t lost her way in the darkness and the 
rain between the Hall and the Professor’s 
house it wouldn’t have mattered. But she 
had turned a ten-minute walk into one of 
twenty-five, and only the thought of the 
jeers of the rest of the party had prevented 
her from going back. It was Jack Simpson 


and she heard him 


who had betted her she wouldn’t draw the 


badger. 

"He's a woman-hater," he had said. 
"He writes ghastly books proving that 
women rank a little below dormice in the 
scheme of things. He'll probably bark at 
you, and then serid for the police." 

" Will he?" she had answered. "A 
thousand of my cigarettes, young fellah, 
that I have dinner with him to-night. Is 
it a bet ? ” 

She had heard vaguely of Professor 
Hubert Morgan as a writer of profound 
and intensely dull books. Once she had been 
to a dinner in London where he was expected, 
but he had sent an excuse at the last moment 
and failed to turn up. And she had hazily 
imagined him to be an elderly man with ill- 
fitting clothes and spectacles. Instead she 
had discovered a man in the thirties whose 
clever grey eyes required no artificial help. 
Shy, certainly, he seemed to be; but the 
situation was admittedly a little unconven- 
tional. 

Deliberately she crossed to his desk and 
read what he had been writing. A bold, 
' decisive hand, she reflected, and then the 





Tell me, Mr. Man, 
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sense of the words struck her. She didn’t 
know that it was only one phrase in a long 
and carefully reasoned argument : if she had, 
being a woman, she wouldn't have cared. 

“ We must consider, in all its aspects, the 
fundamental factor of sex.” 

And if Professor Hubert Morgan, who in 
considerable trepidation was sitting in the 
dining-room wondering what was going to 
happen next, had seen the look in Hilary 
Staveley's eyes at that moment, his problem 
would have been solved. Rain or no rain, 
he would have fled from the house. 


“ OU may come in," said the girl, 
Y opening the door. "'Thev're a little 
big, but that's better than their 

being too small, isn't it ? " 

She. was sitting in his easv-chair by the 
fire smoking a cigarette as he entered, and 
the conviction that she was pretty grew and 
increased in strength in the Professor's 
mind. She was, in fact, quite the prettiest 
girl he had ever scen in his life. But far 
from rendering the problem any easier, it 
only seemed to make it harder. 

“My dear young lady," he remarked in 
his most professor-like voice, ''we must 
really consider what is to be done." 

“ Do you teach much ? ” asked the girl. 

He stared at her in surprisc. 

"Teach? I—ah—occasionally give lec- 


tures." 
The girl nodded. 
"I know. I recognize the tone of voice. 


‘Now—ah—my dear young ladies, we will 
just run over a list of the wives of Henry 
VIII.' Sausage-face—that was our History 
master at school—used to talk like" that. 
what do you lecture 
about ? " 

“ Er—nothing, I’m afraid, 
interest you much,’ 
faint smile. 
like that." — 

“ But you must be most frightfully clever,’ 
said the girl in an awed voice. “I wonder 
who you are ? " 

“ My name is Morgan—Hubert Morgan." 

“ Not the Hubert Morgan ? '" 

Feverishly the Professor sought for a 
firm ground. There must surely be some- 
thing to which he could anchor himself: 
some great and true fact—scientifically 
proven—to which he could cling. What 
was it he had written himself in ‘‘ The Claims 
of Woman: An Analytical Study of Present- 
Day Conditions " ? 

"It must never be lost sight of that 
woman, being by nature the weaker vessel. 
is forced inexorably to deceit, flatterv, and 
even fraud in order to obtain her ends." 

Like a drowning man clutching at a life- 
belt, he clutched at his knowledge. And then, 


that would 
* he answered with a 
“ Psy cho- analysis, and things 























"| know it must be inconvenient to you to have me here, interrupting you in your 
work—but if I may just wait until my clothes are dry ——-" 
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rather foolishly, he looked at the girl. With 
lips a little parted she was leaning forward 
in her chair staring up at him. Her great 
blue eyes, shining with admiration, were 
fixed on his, And, dash it, her ankle was 
most extraordinarily pretty. The great 
and true fact—scientifically proven— began 
to recede. 

'" But I thought Professor Hubert Morgan 
was an elderly man and not good-looking,” 
went on the girl a little breathlessly. ‘ This 
is foo wonderful.” 

Somewhere in the Professor’s brain a 
mental life-belt went crash. The only 
outward and visible sign of this unfortunate 
accident was a strange stuttering noise that 
came from the Professor's lips, followed by a 
most painful and embarrassing sensation 
in his cheeks. In vain to reflect that the 
redness was due to the suspension of the 
action of the local vasomotor nerves: all 
that mattered was that the Professor blushed 
like an overgrown schoolboy. 





'* Er—er " he stammered. And once 
again, '' Er—er n” 





Not a muscle on the girl's face twitched. 

‘Yes ? " she said, sweetly. 

“We must really think-——”’ the words 
poured out in a rapid torrent—* we must 
really think what to do.’” 

“ I leave it absolutely to you,” she said, 
gently. ‘‘ I know it must be inconvenient to 
you to have me here, interrupting you in 
your work—but if I may just wait until my 
clothes are dry "U 

The Professor's local vasomotor nerves 
failed him again: he had followed her 
glance to where the clothes were drying. 

'" It doesn't matter about my work," he 


»3 





said, hurriedly averting his eyes. “It’s 
about your—your reputation." 
"But no one need ever know," she 


answered. "'I sha'n't tell anybody that I 
came and sat here in your pyjamas. Will 
you?" 

"Great heavens! no!” gasped the 


Professor, fervently. 

‘Then what does it matter ? We'll have 
a little dinner together in pyjamas: I 
mean in your pyjamas—that is, my pyjamas 
-——anyway, you know what I mean, and then 
my clothes will be dry, and I'll go on to the 
Hall." 

“Are you staying there ? " he inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Yes. I must have lost my wav going 
there from the—from the station.” 

" But, my dear child," he cried, “ they'll 
send out search parties if you don't turn up. 


And this house is right on the road: they’re 
certain to inquire here." 

The girl shook her head. 

"They won't get anxious yet. I said I 


mightn't be back till after dinner, and by 
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then my clothes will be dry. Give me 
another cigarette, will vou ? 

“ Are you coming to the Hall for Christ- 
mas ? " she said, as he sat down again. 

"I think Lady Belmont kindly asked 
me," he replied, guardedly. “But I'm 
rather busy just now, and I've got a man 
coming to stay with me who may stop on 
over Christmas." 

“ But you must come,” she cried. '' We're 
going to have the most frightful rag. Do, 
please. Promise you will. We're all going 
to dress up—just with things in the house. 
Nothing elaborate. And there will be a big 
Christmas-trce after dinner." 

“I'm afraid I sha'n't know any of the 
party," he said, weakly. 

“ You'll know me, won't you? Of course, 
we'l have to pretend we haven't met 
before, but that will make it all the more 
fun. Or don't you—don't you want tc 
meet me again? I really look quite nice, 
vou know, when I haven't been out in the 
rain." 

" I'm sure you do,” agreed the Professor, 
fervently. “ And please don't think that I 
don't want to meet you again. I should 
cstecem it a great—a great honour to be 
introduced to you—ah—formally, by Lady 
Belmont ; and to continue, in circumstances 
a little more conventional, an acquaintance- 
ship so—so strangely and, if I may say so, 
delightfully begun.” 

And Hilary Staveley, who would, had she 
heard such a speech from any other man she 
knew, undoubtedly have become hysterical 
from mirth, suddenly felt a queer little 
lump form in her throat. He was so simple, 
so utterly unlike anyone she’d ever met 
before. He was so—she searched for the 
right word—so trustable. And she felt 
moré and more angry with herself for the 
trick she had played and was still playing. 
She had to go through with it now: some- 
thing told her that, in spite of his almost 
boyish gaucheness, she would prefer him not 
to lose his temper. But one thing she 
would ensure: that no one up at the Hall 
should split. He must always think that she 
had come from the station as she had told 
him. 

At half-past seven they dined off cold 
beef and pickles: at nine o'clock she was 
still sitting by the fire wondering whv a 
iarge number of the men of her acquaintance 
were such fools. For Hubert Morgan — his 
shyness overcome—had ceased to be the 
Professor and had proved himself a perfectly 
delightful companion. 

And when at ten o'clock she returned to 
the Hall—the rain had ceased by then— 
she was singularly uncommunicative. She 
was hailed joyously by the assembled party, 
but she quite refused to be drawn. 
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“ I'll take those cigarettes, young Jack," 
she remarked. “And I've quite enjoyed 
myself, thank you very much." 

“ But what sort of a bloke is he ? " de- 
manded someone. 

'' Did he put you under a microscope ? ” 

“Is his room full of dead bodies ? ” 

‘‘Crammed to the brim," she answered. 
"I sat on his mother's corpse at dinner. 
But Ill tell you another, thing there is in 
his room—a thing which none of you bright 
specimens are ever likely to have. An 
international football cap.” 

“ What-ho! " said Jack Simpson as the 
door closed behind her. ''Our little Hilary 
has clicked. But what beats me is how a 
fellow who has been capped can write that 
sort of tripe. He's in the middle of another 
book now, so somebody told me. Does 
anyone ever read 'em ? ” 


II. 

F course you must dress up," said the 
gil. “Even if it's only burnt cork 
and a red nose." 

Hilary Staveley, looking perfectly charm- 
ing in a Neapolitan effect, regarded the 
Professor critically. 

“ Why didn't you come in pyjamas ? ” he 
asked with a smile. 

“ Haven't got any,” she answered. '' And 
I felt I didn't know you well enough to 
borrow yours again. I say—did I disturb 
you dreadfully ? ” 

“ Dreadfully,” he said, gravely. 
not at the time.” 

She looked away, acutely conscious of 
the message in his eyes. 

'" Bad thing to get into a groove, you 
know,” she remarked, lightly. 

It was annoying ; it was impossible ; it 
was ridiculous. Only the second time she'd 
seen him, and yet—she was frightened of 
herself. 

" It makes one so serious,” she went on. 
“And nobody ought to be serious on 
Christmas Eve—especially after dinner." 

‘There are exceptions to every rule," he 
answered. 

“Well, this isn’t one of them. Now, 
then—here’s a nose. Put it on, please.” 

“That’s your job," he answered. 

It was a large red bulbous affair secured 
by elastic round the head. And as she 
slipped it on he caught both her wrists in 
his hands. For a moment she let him hold 
them : then she drew them away. 

"'[hat wasn't playing the game," she 
remarked, quietly. "It was almost— 
serious.” 

“ I intended it to be.” 

And suddenly she began to shake with 
laughter. 

“Go and look at yourself in the glass,” 
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she cried. ‘‘Oh, man who understands 
women, don’t try to be serious, looking like 
that." 

“Damn the beastly thing!” exploded 
the Professor, but when he looked round the 
girl was gone. From the next room there 
came shouts of revelry and mirth, but he 
felt in no mood to join in. If he could 
have had his way, he would have liked to 
transport Hilary, with the wave of a wand, 
back to his own house. Just alone: in his 
pyjamas again. 

During the last week he'd thought it 
over from every angle. At least, he thought 
he'd thought it over; he hadn't really. 
There was nothing to think over; it was 
a blatant, obvious fact. He was in love: 
iust that and nothing more. And he'd 
passed through all the agonizing phases of 
a man in that condition. At times he 
blessed the moment that had made her 
lose her way : at others, particularly to-night, 
he almost cursed it. That damned fool 
Jack Simpson, for instance. Where did he 
come in? He seemed so confoundedly 
possessive. And all the other men, who 
seemed to regard him as a being apart. 

A bunch of them came surging through 
blowing whistles, and the Professor escaped 
to the smoking-room. He felt he must be 
alone to think about Hilary. He'd sat next 
her at dinner, which had struck him as 
being a wonderful piece of luck—but it 
had all been different to the other time. 
Only natural, as he told himself—but 





Of course it was only natural. That other 
time had been a thing apart—a mere 
accident. And not by word or hint must he 
regard it as anything but that. To presume 
on it in any way was out of the question : it 
wouldn't be playing the game. And as the 
phrase came into his mind he bit his lip. 
The very thing she'd said to him when he 
had imprisoned her wrists. That hadn't 
been playing the game: he would never 
have dreamed of doing such a thing had it 
not been for that other time. Cad un- 
speakable that he was to have done it! He 
must find her and apologize ; tell her that 
it was just an uncontrollable impulse and 
that it shouldn't occur again. 

He sat down in a deep arm-chair near the 
fire. His back was to the door, and he 
hardly noticed the fact that two men had 
come into the room and were standing by the 
table helping themselves to drinks. His 
mind was engrossed in his own problem, and 
he sat on motionless—so motionless that 
his host, who was short-sighted, and old 
General Laidley never saw him in the 
shadow. , 

“Damned pretty girl, that Hilary 
Staveley,” remarked the General. “Her 
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father and I were in Egypt together in '94. 
He was a wild devil if you like.” 

“ So is the daughter, old man," returned 
his host with a chuckle. ' Do you know 
what she did the other night? We've 
got a tame freak who lives about ten minutes 
from here—you've seen him to-night. One 
Professor Morgan ; writes the most fearful 
trash. Well, he's a woman-hater or some- 
thing or other: so our young Hilary bet 
that youngster Jack Simpson—good boy 
that, soldier : you ought to do something for 
him, he's a gunner—however, she bet him 
a thousand cigarettes she'd not only draw 
the badger but dine with him. And she 
pulled it off. Went out from here in the 
pouring rain at six o'clock and got back at 
ten." 

“ How did she do it ? " 

'" She's a bit close as to that," returned 
the other. ‘‘ But she did it all right. Of 
course, he hasn't an inkling that the whole 
thing was done for a bet. And the result, 
if I'm any judge of the situation, is that 
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the poor blighter is hooked, gaffed, and. 


landed.” 

“ Don’t think I’ve noticed the fellow,” 
said the soldier. “ But surely little Hilary 
isn't interested in landing a man of that 


tvpe? I mean, there's nothing in it, is 
there ? "' 
" Good Lord! no. Personally I think 


the modern girl wants smacking at times, 
but, in this case, it serves him darned well 
right. A bloke who writes his sort of stuff 
is riding for a fall, and I can't say I feel 
the slightest sympathy for him when he 
gets it. Kiss 'em early and kiss 'em 
often was our motto, Bill—and I guess it 
answered.” 

The sound of their voices died away ; 
the room was empty again save for a man 
with a large red bulbous nose who stared 
with unseeing eyes at the fire—eyes that 
looked like a dog’s eyes after he’s been 
beaten. 


O that was it—was ıt ? A joke! A bet! 
And everyone knew how the tame 
freak had been had! Everybody there 

that evening was roaring with laughter 


inwardly: Hilary was roaring with laugh- 
ter. And he'd thought it was their 
secret. 


A little unsteadily he rose to his feet, and 
then his jaw set as it had done on that 
afternoon at Twickenham when he was 
changing into football rig and the hoarse 
murmur of the huge crowd came dimly to 
the dressing-room. There was something 
analogous between the two events—the 
two biggest of his life. His right knee had 
gone in that match, and he knew that never 
again would he be able to play in inter- 
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national football. And now something else 
had gcne. Never again 

Stifly he walked to the door. He must 
find Lady Belmont and make his excuses 
for going. Pressure of work woulda do; 
that's about all they'd expect from a bloke 
who wrote his sort of stuff. 

He passed through the room where the 
big Christmas-tree was standing. [t was a 
blaze of fairy ligbts, and two or three children 
who had sneaked in against al! orders were 
standing admiring it. But he was hardly 
conscious of their existence, until one of 
them suddenly cried out: "Oh! what a 
lovely nose !”’ 

It was a little girl, in a pink filmy dress. 
and she was smiling up at him. He stopped 
for a moment and patted her head; she 
at any rate didn’t realize that he was just 
a tame freak. And at that moment it hap- 
pened. Two small boys skylarking : a sudden 
push : a fall. 

So easy, and so quick. At one instant 
just a little fluffy-haired kid in her pink 
dress; the next, a blazing mass of flame-. 
She hadn't even time to shriek before 
the tame freak had picked her up and 
smothered her against his shirt and coat 
In fact, when she started to cry out of 
sheer fright the flames were out. And 
when a terrified nurse, who had been search- 
ing everywhere for her lost charge, came 
running in, all she found were two scared 
boys and a white-faced man with a big red 
nose who had little Joan on his knee. She 
didn’t look at him even when she snatched 
her up; she didn’t notice the beads of 
perspiration pouring down his forehead, 
as tight-lipped he sat on in his chair. She 
hardly heard his reassuring remark : “ She's 
all right, only scared," though his next: 
" Don't scold her, you fool woman; it's 
your fault," might have made her flare up, 
but for the sternness in the grey eves that 
seemed to sweep away the ridiculous red 
nose. As it was she only whimpered and 
left him alone, still tight-lipped and sweating. 

The boys had run away, and suddenly an 
involuntary groan came from the chair. It 
was the only one; after that there was silence 
for a few moments till the man who had 
been sitting in it rose. His hands were behind 
his back, and he walked quite steadilv 
towards the door. It opened just as he got 
there to admit Jack Simpson, who stared at 
him in surprise. 

“ Hulo!” he cried, 
dicky ? ” 

“I’m not feeling frightfully fit," said the 
other, speaking with a sort of strained 
stiffness. "'I think I'll go home. Would 
you be good enough to make my excuses 
to Lady Belmont for me? I don't want to 
cause an upheaval at the party." 
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He walked on, swaying a little, and Jack 
Simpson stared after him with a look of 
comprehension gradually dawning in his 
eyes. 

“ Tight, by Gad ! " he muttered to himself. 
** The freak is blotto! Holy smoke! what 
a supreme jape!” 

He dashed off to find Hilary and impart 
the news. 

“ Tight, dear soul!" he cried. “ Tight 
as a drum. How well I know the feeling! 
The room is rotating ; one's every effort is 
concentrated on getting through the middle 
of the door without a cannon.  Forehead 
bedewed with damp; hands wet and 
dripping, and tum-tum expostulating voci- 
ferously. Thank heavens! it generally 
takes me in the legs." 

She stared at him, frowning. 

" Are you fooling?” she said, slowly. 
“ Do you really mean he's tight ? ” 

* Not guard-room and boots off business,” 
he answered. “ He's quite quiet. But 
solitude is indicated. So he's gone home— 
red nose and all.” 

'" But where is he, Lady Belmont?" 
cried a woman behind them. ‘I want to 
see him and thank him.” 

Bella Richley's voice was penetrating, 
and Hilary swung round. 

“ Your Professor, Hilary; 
fessor.” 

“ What about him ? ” 

‘‘ My dear! he's saved little Joan’s life 
The child’s frock caught fire—she was play- 
ing round the Christmas-tree, and he put 
it out." 

' Good God!” muttered Jack Simpson 
under his breath. 

“She was blazing, and he caught her 
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up and pressed all the flames out. And 
she isn't even hurt: only her frock 
ruined." 


“I’m after him at once," cried Jack. 
'' What a priceless fellow! And I thought 
He's gone home, Lady Belmont; 
asked me to apologize and all that." 

"Do; there's a good boy," said his 
hostess, and turning away with the agitated 
mother she didn't see a firm young hand 
laid on Jack Simpson's arm. 

'" You'll stay where you are, Jack; I'm 
going." 

There was a look in her eyes that brooked 
of no argument, and in that instant the 
youngster knew the truth with blinding cer- 
tainty. His own dreams were finished ; the 
tame freak had won. And being a white 
man he spoke quite steadily. 

'' Of course, dear. And I apologize for 
what I said. He didn't want to upset the 
party." 

"Don't tell them where I've gone, 
Jack.” 
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HE left him, and ten minutes later she 
paused by the gate leading to Hubert 
Morgan’s house. A light was burning 

in his room, but the blind was down and she 
couldn't seein. Fora moment she hesitated 
—should she tap on the window as she had 
tapped before, or ring the bell? And the 
window won. 

She knocked, and after a pause the blind 
went up. 

" May I come in ? " she asked, softly. 

For a moment or two he looked at her 
gravely through the glass. Great heavens ! 
couldn't she leave him alone just now? And 
yet, he couldn't help it; his heart had 
started pounding again, so that he almost 
forgot—the other thing. 

“ Certainly," he remarked. 
is open." 

" But won't you open the 
Then I can come in as I 
time." 

"I think you'll find the door more con- 
venient," he answered. 

With a shrug of her shoulders she turned 
away, and he heard her coming along the 
passage to his studv. And when the door 
opened to admit her he was still standing 
by the window. He was facing into the room 
with his hands behind his back, and he made 
no movement towards her. 

“I hear you've been doing the young 
hero stunt," she said, quietly, striving to 
read what lay behind the steady eyes that 
faced her. ‘‘ But why run away? The 
mother is dying to fall on your neck." 

“Then her life is in no danger," he 
answered, still standing motionless. 

She stared at him with a little puzzlcd 
frown. 

“What’s the matter, Hubert ? 
so different—suddenly.”’ 

It was the first time she'd called him by 
his Christian name, and he winced. 

“ Need we keep up the jest any longer ? ”’ 
he said, quietly. “ You've won your bet, 
Miss Staveley: you've hooked, gaffed, and 
landed the tame freak—and doubtless my 
absence from the party will enable you to 
enjoy your triumph more openly than if 
I were there." 

" So you know ? " 

The words were hardly more than a 
whisper. At last she understood. 

“Is that why you went away ? ” 

"Oh, no: a trifle of that sort hardly 
counts. There were—other reasons." 

“ You callita trifle, do you ? ” 

"]sn't it to you? And since I prefer 
not to be in the picture any more, my 
feelings don’t matter.” 

“ And if I told you that your feelings 
matter everything ? If 1 told you that it 
did start as a bet, but that almost as soon 
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She knocked, and after a pause the blind went up. 
“May I come in?” she asked. 
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as I saw you I regretted it bitterly—what 
would you say? ” 

** That you are a wonderful actress," he 
answered, stiffly. 

"] deserve that," she said, quietly. 
* But since you understand women so well 
you should know we're all actresses.” 

She went close up to him and put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

" But we don't always act; sometimes 
we're serious. I’mserious now—as you were 
earlier this evening. Or is it necessary for 
me to put on your nose again for you to 
recapture the mood ? ” 

He stood there without movement, and 
after a while her hands fell to her sides. 

ʻI see: you won't." 

* Don't you think you'd better go ? "" he 
said, through tight-set lips. 

* Perhaps I had,” she agreed. “Evidently 
you don’t believe me. Good-bye: I’m 
sorry you found it out, and I’m still 
sorrier that you don’t believe my cxplana- 
tion." 

She held out her hand, but he made no 
efiort to take it. And after a time she 
frowned a little angrily. 

'" Most of the men I know, Mr. Morgan, 
shake hands, at any rate after a frank 
apology. I’m beginning to think that you 
aie a tame freak—as you put it.” 

'* Good gracious me—what’s all this ? "' 

A genial voice behind her made her 
turn round, and she saw the local doctor 
bustling in with a little bag in his hard. 

'* Looking after the invalid and all that ? 
Splendid. Splendid. Now, then, Morgan, 
let's have a look at them ? ” 

“In one moment, Doctor, 
Miss Staveley.” 

“ Invalid ? ’’ stammered the girl. 
do you mean?" 

The Doctor looked at her in surprise. 

" What's this ? What's this? You said 
you'd burnt your hands, didn't you? At 
least, thats what I gathered over that 
infernal telephone.” 

With a quick movement the girl darted 
behind his back, and then she turned very 
white. 

“ Oh, my God!” she whispered. 
didn't you tell me ? ” 

Then she pulled herself together. 

"I can help you, Doctor: I've donc a bit 
of Red Cross work.” 
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They were a ghastly sight—the tame 
freak's hands—scorched and burned and 
blackened. Even the Doctor whistled under 
his breath when he saw them. TE 

“Good heavens, Morgan!” he said, 
gravely, “you must have been in agony. 
Hands, of all things. How on earth did it 
happen ? ” 

" Saving a kid's life," 
steadily. “ That's all.” 

For a moment the Doctor looked at her 
with shrewd kindly eyes: then he bent over 
his task. And when a quarter of an hour 
later he was replacing the things in Ris bag, 
the twinkle returned. 

“Can I offer you a lift ? " ne asked her. 
“ Ishall be going past the Hall.” 

“I think I'll just stay and see that the 
Professor is comfortable," she answered. 

" You'll miss the Christmas-tree,” said 
the Professor. | 

And the Doctor swears that he distinctly 
heard her say: “Damn the Christmas- 
tree ! ” 


said the girl, 


un- 


UT he was in the hall by then, and any- 
way he didn't hear any more. And if 
he had, he'd have heard a most 

unbiased criticism of the Professor's work. 

" How you can have the temerity to write 
books about women beats me. Do vou 
mean to say that vou would have let me 
go—not knowing about that ? ” 

She pointed to his bandaged hands. 

“I didn't want to worry you,’ "he sald, 
feebly. 

A wonderful light came into her eyes, and 
suddenly she was on her knees beside him. 

“So I've got you hooked, gaffed, and 
landed, have I ? " 

“My dear," he whispered, 
dear, don't play the fool.” 

'" * We must consider in all its aspects,’ 
she quoted, '''the fundamental factor of 
sex.” You dear idiot—don’t you realize 
—that I'm hooked, gaffed, and landed, 
too ?" 

Her arms were round his neck, and for a 
time the fact that the blind was up escaped 
their attention. And it wasn’t till she got up 
to pull it down that a profound remark 
emerged from Professor Hubert Morgan. 

'' [t occurs to me, on due reflection, Miss 
Staveley, that I shall have to re-write that 
last chapter." 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


HEN does one first begin to 
remember ? When do the waving 
lights and shadows of dawning 


consciousness cast their print upon 
the mind of achild ? My carliest memories are 
of Ireland. I can recall scenes and events in 
Ireland quite well, and even, sometimes dimly, 
people. Yet I was born 
on November 3oth, 1874, 
and I left Ireland early in 
the year 1879. My father 
had gone to Ireland as 
secretary to his father, 
the Duke of Marlborough, 
appointed Lord Lieutenant 
by Mr. Disraeli in 1876. 
We lived in a house called 
" The Little Lodge," about 
a stone's throw from the 
Viceregal. Here I spent 
nearly three years of child- 
hood, I have clear and 
vivid impressions of some 


events. I remember my 
grandfather, the Viceroy, 
unveiling the Lord Gough 
statue in 1878. A great 
black crowd, scarlet soldiers on horse- 
back, strings pulling away a brown shiny 
sheet, the old Duke, the formidable 
grandpapa, talking loudly to the crowd. 
I recall even a phrase he used: ‘and 
with a withering volley he shattered the 
enemy's line." I quite understood that 


he was speaking about war and fighting and 
that a “ volley " meant what the black-coated 
soldiers (Riflemen) used to do with loud 
bangs so often in the Phoenix Park, where 
I was taken for my morning walks. This, I 
think, is my first coherent memory. 





At the age of one. 


Other events stand out more distinctly. 
We were to go to a pantomime. There wa: 
great excitement about it. The long-looked- 
for afternoon arrived. "We started from the 
Viceregal and drove to the Castle, where 
other children were no doubt to be picked up. 
Inside the Castle was a great square space 
paved with small oblong 
stones. It rained. It 
nearly always rained — 
just like it does now. 
People came out of the 
doors of the Castle, and 
there seemed to be much 
stir. Then we were told 
we could not go to the 
pantomime because the 
theatre had been burned 
down. All that was found 
of the manager were the 
keys that had been in his 
pocket. We were promised 
as a consolation for not 
going to the pantomime 
to go next day and see the 
ruins of the building. I 
wanted very much to see 
the keys, but this request does not seem to 
have been well received. 

In one of these years we paid a visit to 
Emo Park, the seat of Lord Portarlington, 
who was explained to me as a sort of uncle. 
About this place I can give very clear de- 
scriptions, though I have never been there 
since I was four or four and a half. The 
central point in my memory is a tall white 
stone tower which we reached after a con- 
siderable drive. I was told it had been 
blown up by Oliver Cromwell. I understood 
definitely that he had blown up all sorts of 
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things, and was therefore 
a very great man. 

My nurse, Mrs. Everest, 
was nervous about the 
Fenians. I gathered these 
were wicked people, and 
there was no end to 
what thev would do ií 
they had their way. 
On one occasion when 
I was out riding on my 
donkey, we thought we 
saw a long dark proces- 
sion of Feniansapproach- 
ing. I am sure now it 
must have been the Rifle 
Brigade out for a route 
march. But we were all 
very much alarmed, par- 
ticularly the donkey, who 
expressed his anxiety by 
kicking. I was thrown 
off and had concussion 
of the brain. This was 
my first introduction to 
Irish politics ! 

In the Phoenix Park 
there was a great round 
clump of trees with a 
house inside it. In this 
house there lived a per- 
-onage styled the Chief 
.Secretary or the Under 


not clear which. But, at any rate, from 
this house there came a man called Mr. Burke. 


He gave me a 
drum. I cannot 
remember 
what he looked 
like, but I re- 
member the 
drum. Two 
years after- 
wards, when we 
were back in 
England, they 
told me he had 
been murdered 
by the Fenians 
in this same 
Phoenix Park 
we used to walk 
about in every 
day. Everyone 
round me 
seemed much 
upset about it, 
and I thought 
how lucky it 
was the Fe- 
nians had not 
got me when 
I fel off the 
donkey. 
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Age seven. 


It was at “ The Little 
Lodge” I was first 
menaced with education. 
The approach of a sinister 
figure described as. ‘‘ the 
governess” was an- 
nounced. Her arrival 
was fixed for a certain 
day. In order to prepare 
for this day Mrs. Everest 
produced a book called 
“Reading Without 
Tears." It certainly did 
not justify its title in 
my case. I was made 
aware that before the 
governess arrived I must 
be able to read without 
tears. We toiled each 
day. My nurse pointed 
with a pen at the different 
letters. I thought it all 
very tiresome. Our pre- 
parations were by no 
means completed when 
the fateful hour struck 
and the governess was 
due to arrive. I did what 
so many oppressed 
peoples have done in 
similar circumstances: I 
took to the woods. I hid 


am in the extensive shrubberies—forests they 


We were all very much alarmed— 
particularly the donkey. 


seemed—which surrounded 


“The Little 


Lodge." Hours passed before I was retrieved 
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and handed over to “the governess.” We 
continued to toil every day, not only at 
letters but at words, and also at what was 
much worse—figures. Letters, after all, 
only had to be recognized, and when they 
stood together in a certain way one got to 
know their pattern and that it meant a 
certain sound or word which one uttered 
when pressed sufficiently. But the figures 
were tied into all sorts of tangles and did 
things to one another which it was extremely 
difficult to forecast with complete accuracy. 
You had to say what they did each time they 
were tied up together, and the governess 
apparently attached enormous importance to 
the answer being exact. If it was not right, 
it was wrong. It was not any use being 
“nearly right." In some cases these figures 
got into debt with one another: you had to 
borrow one or carry one, and afterwards 
you had to pay back the one you had bor- 
rowed. These complications cast a steadily 
gathering shadow over my daily life. They 
took one away from all the interesting things 
one wanted to do in the nursery or in the 
garden. They made increasing inroads upon 
one's leisure. One could hardly get time to 
do any really important things. They 
became a general worry and preoccupation. 
More especially was this true when we 
descended into a 
dismal bog called 
"sums." There 
appeared to be no 
limit to these. 
When one sum was 
done, there was 
always another. 
Just as soon as I 
managed to tackle 
a particular class 
of these afflictions, 
some other much 
more variegated 
type was thrust 
upon me. 

My mother took 
no part in these 
impositions, but 
she gave me to 
understand that 
she approved of 
them, and she sided 
with the governess 
almost always. My 
picture of her in 
Ireland is in a 
riding habit fitting 
like a skin and 
often beautifully 
spotted with mud. 
She and my father 
hunted continually 
on their large 
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horses; and sometimes there were great 
scares because one or the other did net 
come back for many hours after they were 
expected. 

I revisited “The Little Lodge” when 
lecturing on the Boer War in Dublin in tte 
winter of 1900. I remembered well that 
it was a long, low, white building with grecn 
shutters and verandas, and that there wes 
a lawn around it about as big as Trafalgar 
Square and entirely surrounded by forests. 
I thought it must have been at least a mile 
from the Viceregal. When I saw it agar 
I was astonished to find that the lawr 
was only about thirty yards across, that 
the forests were little more than hedges. 
and that it only took a minute to ride to it 
from the Viceregal, where I was staying. 

We left Ireland at the end of 1870 
Ireland fades in consequence from my 
recollection. My next foothold of memory 
is Ventnor. I loved Ventnor. Mrs. Evere-t 
had a sister who lived at Ventnor. Her 
husband had been a prison warder. Both 
then and in later years he used to take 
me for long walks over the Downs or 
through the Landslip. He told me many 
stories of mutinies in the prisons, ani 
how he had been attacked and injure: 
on several occasions by the convicts 
When I first 
stayed at Ventnor 
we were fighting 4 
war with the Zulus 
There were pictures 
in the papers of 
these Zulus. They 
were black and 
naked, with spears 
called “ assegais " 
which they threw 
very cleverly. I 
used to practise 
myself with the 
stems of bracken, 
which made splen- 
did “assegais.” 
The Zulus killed a 
great many of our 
soldiers, but, judg- 
ing from the pic- 
tures, not nearly 
so many as our 
soldiers killed of 
them. I was very 
angry with the 
Zulus, and glad to 
hear they were 
being killed; and 
so was my friend, 
the old prison 
warder. After a 
while it seemed 
that they were all 
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killed, because this particular war came to 
an end, and there were no more pictures of 
Zulus in the papers and nobody worried 
any more about them. 

One day, when we were out on the cliffs 
near Ventnor, we saw a great splendid ship 
with all her sails set, 
passing the shore only 
a mile or two away. 
“ That is a troopship,” 
they said, “ bringing the 
men back from the 
war.” But it may have 
been from India, I can- 
not remember. Then 
all of a sudden there 
were black clouds and 
wind and the first drops 
of a storm, and we just 
scrambled home with- 
out getting wet through. 
The next time I went 
out on those clifis there 
was no splendid ship 
in full sail, but three 
black masts were 
pointed out to me, 
sticking up out of the 
water in a stark way. 
She was the Eurydice. 
(We pronounced it in 
two syllables: ' Eury 
—dice.") She had cap- 
sized in this very squall, 
and gone to the bottom 
in sight of land with 
eight hundred soldiers 
on board. The divers 
went down to bring up 
the corpses. I was told, 
and it made a scar on: 
my mind, that some of 
the divers had fainted 
with terror at seeing the 
fish eating the corpses of the poor soldiers 
who had been drowned just as they were 
coming back home after all their hard work 
and danger in fighting savages. I seem to 
have seen some of these corpses towed very 
slowly by boats one sunny day. There were 
many people on the cliffs to watch, and 
we all took off our hats in sorrow. 

Just about this time also there hap- 
pened the “ Tay Bridge Disaster." A whole 
bridge tumbled down while a train was 
running on it in a great storm, and all the 
passengers were drowned. I supposed they 
could not get out of the carriage windows 
in time. It would be very hard to open one 
of those windows where you have to pull 
a long strap before you can let it down. 
No wonder they were all drowned. All my 
world was very angry that the Government 
should have allowed a bridge like this to 
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tumble down. It seemed to me they had 
been very careless, and I did not wonder 
at all that people said they would vote 
against them for being so lazy and neglectful 
as to let such a shocking thing happen. 

In 1880 we were all thrown out of office 
by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Gladstone was a very 
dangerous man who 
went about  rousing 
people up, lashing them 
into fury so that they 
voted against the Con- 
servatives and turned 
my grandfather out of 
his place as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He liked this place 
much less than that of 
Lord President of the 
Council, which he had 
held in 1867. When 
he was Lord Lieutenant 
he had to spend all his 
money on giving enter- 
tainments to the Irish 
in Dublin; and my 
grandmother had also 


got up a great sub- 
scription called “ The 
Famine Fund." How- 


ever, it was borne in 
upon me that the Irish 
were a very ungrateful 
people; they did not 
say so much as “ Thank 
you ” for the entertain- 
ments, nor even for 
“The Famine Fund.” 
The Duke was very 
glad to come back to 
England, where he 
could live in his own 
home at Blenheim ; but 
he was sorry to sit no longer in the 
Cabinet with Lord Beaconsficld. Lord 
Beaconsfield. was the great enemy of Mr. 
Gladstone, and everybody called him 
" Dizzy.” However, this time “ Dizzy " 
had been thoroughly beaten by Mr. Glad- 
stone, so we were all flung out into 
Opposition and the country began to be 
ruined very rapidly. Everyone said it 
was “ going to the dogs.” And then on 
top of all this Lord Beaconsfield got very 
il. He had a long illness ; and as he was 
also very old, it killed him. I followed his 
illness from day to day with great anxiety, 
because everyone said what a loss he would 
be to his country and how no one else could 
stop Mr. Gladstone from working his wicked 
wil upon us all. I was always sure Lord 
Beaconsfield was going to die, and at last 
the day came when all the people 1 saw 
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went about with very sad faces because, 
as they said, a great and splendid states- 
man, who loved our country and defied 
the Russians, had died of a broken heart 
because of the ingratitude with which he 
had been treated by the Radicals. 

I have already described the dreaded 
apparition in my world of ‘ the governess.” 
But now a much worse peril began to 
threaten. Iwas to go to school. I was now 
seven years old, and I was what grown-up 
people in their off-hand way called * a 
troublesome boy." It appeared that I was 
to go away from home for many weeks at 
a stretch in order to do lessons under masters. 
The term had already begun, but still I 
should have to stay seven weeks before 
I could come home for Christmas. 

Although all that I had heard about 
school had made a distinctly disagreeable 
impression on my mind, an impression, I 
may add, thoroughly borne out by the 
actual experience, I was also very excited 
and agitated by this great change in my 
life. I thought in spite of the lessons it 
would be fun living with so many other 
boys, and that we would make friends 
together and have great adventures. Also 
everybody said that ‘‘ school days wer^ the 
happiest time in one's life." They * 
that in their day, when they were youug, 
schools were very rough : there was bullying, 
they did not get enough to eat, the, had 
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“to break the ice in their pitchers ” each 


morning (a thing I have never seen done ' 


before or since). But now it was all changed 
School life nowadays was one long treat. 
All the boys enjoyed it. Some of my cousins 


who were a little older had been quite | 


sorry, I was told, to come home for the 
holidays. Cross-examined, the cousins did 
not confirm this ; they only grinned. Any- 
how, I was perfectly helpless. Irresistible 
tides drew me swiftly forward. I was no 
more consulted about leaving home than | 
had been about coming into the world. 

It was very interesting buying all the 
things one had to have for going to school 
No fewer than fourteen pairs of socks were 
on the list. Mrs. Everest thought this was 
very extravagant. She said that with care 
ten pairs would do quite well. Still it was 
a good thing to have some to spare, as one 
could then make sure of avoiding the veiy 
great dangers inseparable from ‘‘sitting in 
wet feet.” 

The fateful day arrived. My mother took 
me to the station in a hansom cab. She 
gave me three half-crowns, which I dropped 
on to the floor of the cab, and we had to 


scramble about in the straw to find them | 


ag- “Ve only just caught the train. li 
UR ssed it, it would have been the 
end ot the world. However, we didnt 
and the world went on. 

Ihe school my parents had selected fo: 
my education was 
one of the most 
fashionable and 
expensive in the 
country. It 
modelled itself 
upon Eton, and 
aimed at being 
preparatory for 
that Public 
School above all 
others. It wa 
supposed to be 
the very last 
thing in schools 
Only ten boys in 
a class; electric 
light (then a 
wonder); aswim- 
ming pond: 
spacious football 
and cricket 
grounds ; two or 
three school 
treats, or "'ex- 
peditions" as 
they were called, 
every term; the 
masters all M.A.’s 
in gowns and 
mortar-boards |; 
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a chapel of its own ; no 
hampers allowed; every- 
thing provided by the 
authorities. It was a 
dark November afternoon 
when we arrived at this 
establishment. We had 
tea with the head master, 
with whom my mother 
conversed in the most 
easy manner. I was pre- 
occupied with the fear of 
spilling my cup and so 
making “a bad start.” I 
was also miserable at the 
idea of being left alone 
among all these strangers 
in this great, gaunt, for- 
midable place. After all, 
I was only seven, and I 
had been so happy in my 
nursery with all my toys. 
I had such wonderful 
toys: a real steam engine, 
a magic lantern, and a collection of soldiers 
already nearly a thousand strong. Now it 
was to be alllessons. Seven or eight hours 
of lessons every day except Pur an 
and football or cricket in addi” "^ 
When the last sound of r, ev's 


“If you are impertinent you will be 
punished." 
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I dropped the half-crowns on to i floor of the db 


departing wheels had died away, the head 
master invited me to hand over any money 
I had in my possession. I produced my 
three half-crowns, which were duly entered 
in a. book, and I was told that from time 

"me there would be a “shop” at the 
School with all sorts of things which one 
would like to have, and that I could choose 
what I liked up to the limit of the seven- 
and-sixpence. Then we quitted the head- 
master's parlour and the comfortable private 
side of the house, and entered the more 
bleak apartments reserved for the instruc- 
tion and accommodation of the pupils. I 
was taken into a form room and told to 
sit at a desk. All the other boys were out 
of doors, and I was alone with the form 
master. He produced a thin, greeny-brown- 
covered book filled with words in different 
types of print. 

“ You have never done any Latin before, 
have you ? ” he said. 

“No, sir." 

“ This is a Latin grammar." He opened 
it at a well-thumbed page. “You must 
learn this,” he said, pointing to a number 
of words in a frame of lines. “I will come 
back in half an hour and see what you know." 

Behold me, then, on a gloomy evening, 
with an aching heart, seated in front of the 
First Declension. 





Mensa a table 

Mensa O table 

Mensam | a table 

Mensae of a table 

Mensae to or for a table 
Mensa by, with, or from a table 
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What on earth did it mean ? Where was 
the sense in it ? It seemed absolute rigma- 
role to me. However, there was one thing 
I could always do: I could learn by heart. 
And I thereupon proceeded, as far as my 
private sorrows would allow, to memorize 
the acrostic-looking task which had been 
set me. 

In due course the master returned. 

" Have you learnt it ? ” he asked. 

“T think I can say it, sir," I replied ; and 
I gabbled it off. 

He seemed so satisfied with this that I 
was emboldened to ask a question. 

'" What does it mean, sir ? ” 

“It means what it says. Mensa, a table. 
Mensa is a noun of the First Declension. 
There are five declensions. You have learnt 
the singular of the First Declension.” 

“ But," I repeated, “ what does it mean ? "' 

“Mensa means a table," he answered. 

“Then why does mensa also mean O 
table," I inquired, ‘‘ and what does O table 
mean?" 

“ Mensa, O table, is the vocative case," he 
replied. 

"But why O table?” I persisted, in 
genuine curiosity. 

“O table—you 
would use that in 
addressing a table, 
in invoking a table.” 
And then, seeing he 
was not carrying me 
with him, “You 
would use it in 
speaking to a table.” 

“ But I never do,” 
I blurted out in 
honcst amazement. 

“Tf you are im- 
pertinent you will 
be punished, and 
punished, let me tell 
you, very severely,” 
was his conclusive 
rejoinder. 

Such was my first 
introduction to the 
classics, from which, 
I have been told, 
many of our 
cleverest men have 
derived so much 
solace and profit. 

'The form master's 
observations abort 
punishment were by no means without thcir 
warrant at St. Tames's School. Flogging 
with tke birch in accordance with the Eton 
fashion was a great feature in its curriculum. 
But I am sure no Eton boy, and certainly no 
Harrow boy of my day, cver received such 
a cruel flogging as this head master was 
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accustomed to inflict upon the little boys 
wLo were in his care and power. They 
exceeded in severity anything that would be 
tolerated in any of the reformatories under 
the Home Office. Two or three times a 
month the whole school was marshalled in 
the library, and one or more delinquents 
were haled off to an adjoining apartment 
by the two head boys, and there flogged 
until they bled freely, while the rest sat 
quaking, listening to their screams. Thi: 
form of correction was strongly reinforced 
by frequent religious services of a somewhat 
High Church character in the chapel. Mrs. 
Everest was very much against the Pope. 
If the truth were known, she said, he wa: 
behind the Fenians. She was herself Low 
Church, and her dislike of ornaments and 
ritual, and generally her extremely un- 
favourable opinion of the Supreme Pontiff, 
had prejudiced me strongly against that 
personage and all religious practices sup- 
posed to be associated with him. I there- 
fore did not derive much comfort from the 
spiritual side of my education at this junc- 
ture. On the other hand, I experienced the 
fulkst applications of the secular arm. 
How I hated this 
school, and what à 
life of anxiety | 
lived there for 
nearly two years’ 
I made very little 
progress at my 
lessons, and none at 
all at games. | 
counted the days 
and the hours to the 
end of every term, 
when I should return 
home from this 
hateful servitude 
and range my 
soldiers in line of 
battle on the nursery 
floor. The greatest 
pleasure I had in 
those days was 
reading. When I 
was nine and a halí 
my father gave me 
“Treasure Island," 
and I remember the 
delight with which I 
devoured it. My 
teachers saw me at 
once backward and 
precocious, reading books beyond my 
years and yet at the bottom of the form. 
They were offended. They had large re- 
sources of compulsion at their disposal. 
But I was stubborn. Where my reason, 
imagination, or interest was not engaged. 
I would not, or I could not, learn. In all 
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the twelve years I was at school no one ever 
succeeded in making me write a Latin verse 
or learn any Greek except the alphabet. I 
do not at all excuse myself for this foolish 
neglect of opportunities procured at so much 
expense by my parents and brought so 
forcibly to my attention by my preceptors. 
Perhaps if I had been 
introduced to the 
ancients through their 
history and customs, 
instead of through their 
grammar and syntax, I 
might have had a better 
record. 

I fell into a low state 
of health at St. James's 
School, and finally, after 
a serious illness, my 
parents took me away. 
Our family doctor, the 
celebrated Robson 
Roose, then practised at 
Brighton; and as I was 
now supposed to be very 
delicate, it was thought 
desirable that I should 
be under his constant 
care. I was accordingly, 
in 1883, transferred to a school at Brighton 
kept by two ladies. This was a smaller 
school than the one I had left. It was also 
cheaper and less pretentious. But there was 
an element of kindness and of sympathy 
which I had found conspicuously lacking in 
my first experiences. Here I remained for 
three years ; and though I very nearly died 
from an attack of double pneumonia, I got 
gradually much stronger in that bracing air 
and gentle surroundings. At this school I 
was allowed to learn things which interested 
me : French, history, lots of poetry by heart, 
and above all riding and swimming. The 
impression of those years makes a pleasant 
picture in my mind, in strong contrast to 
my earlier schoolday memories. 

I had scarcely passed my twelfth birthday 
when I entered the inhospitable regions of 
examinations, through which for the next 
seven years I was destined to journey. 
These examinations were a great trial to 
me. The subjects which were dearest to 
the examiners were almost invariably those 
I fancied least. I would have liked to have 
been examined in history, poetry, and writing 
essays. The examiners, on the other hand, 
were partial to Latin and mathematics. 
And their will prevailed. Moreover, the 
questions which they asked on both these 
subjects were almost invariably those to 
which I was unable to suggest a satisfactory 
answer. I should have liked to be asked 
to say what I knew. They always tried to 
ask what I did not know. When I would 

Vol. Ixviii.—42. 
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have willingly displayed my knowledge, 
they sought to expose my ignorance. This 
sort of treatment had only one result: I did 
not do well in examinations. 

This was especially true of my entrance 
examination to Harrow. ‘The head master, 
Dr. Welldon, however, took a broad-minded 
view of my Latin prose ; 
he showed discernment 
in judging my general 
ability. He pronounced 
that I had passed ; and 
I was in due course 
placed in the third, or 
lowest, division of the 
fourth, or bottom, form. 
The names of the new 
boys were printed in 
the school list in alpha- 
betical order; and as 
my correct name, 
Spencer-Churchill, began 
with an “S,” I gained 
no more advantage from 
the alphabet than from 
the wider sphere of 
letters. I was, in fact, 
only two from the 
bottom of the whole 
school; and these two, I regret to say, 
disappeared almost immediately, through 
illness or some other cause. 

The Harrow custom of calling the roll is 
different from that of Eton. At Eton the 
boys stand in a cluster and lift their hats 
when their names are called. At Harrow 
they file past a master in the school yard and 
answer one by one. My position was there- 
fore revealed in its somewhat invidious 
humility. It was the year 1887. Lord 
Randolph Churchill had only just resigned 
his position as Leader of the House of 
Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he still towered in the forefront of 
politics. In consequence large numbers of 
visitors of both sexes used to wait on the 
school steps in order to see me march by, 
and I frequently heard the irreverent com- 
ment, ‘‘ Why, he's last of all ! ” 

I continued in this unpretentious situation 
for nearly a year. It was thought incon- 
gruous in these circumstances that I should 
gain a prize open to the whole school for 
reciting to the head master twelve hundred 
lines of Macaulay without making a single 
mistake. I also succeeded in passing the 
preliminary examination for the Army 
while still almost at the bottom of the 
school. This examination seemed to have 
called forth a very special effort on my part, 
for many boys far above me in the school 
failed in it. I also had a piece of good luck. 
We knew that among other questions we 
should be asked to draw from memory a 
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map of some country or other. The night 
before, by way of final preparation, I put 
the names of all the maps in the atlas into 
a hat and drew out New Zealand. I applied 


my good memory to the geography of that 
Sure enough, the first item 
“Draw a map of New 


Dominion. 
in the paper was : 


Zealand." This was what is called at 
Monte Carlo an en plein, and I ought to 
have been paid thirty-five times my stake. 
However, I certainly got paid very high 
marks for my paper. 

I was now embarked on a military career. 
This orientation was entirely due to my 
collection of soldiers. I had ultimately 
nearly fifteen hundred. They were all of 
one size, all British, and organized as an 
infantry division with a cavalry brigade. 
I could only muster eighteen field guns— 
besides fortress pieces. But all the other 
services were complete—except one. It is 
what every army is always short of—trans- 
port. My father’s old friend, Sir Henry Wolff, 
admiring my array, noticed this deficiency 
and provided a fund from which it was to 
some extent supplied. 
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The day came when my father himself 
paid a formal visit of inspection. All the 
troops were arranged in the correct formation 
of attack. He spent twenty minutes study- 
ing the scene—which was really impressive— 
with a keen eye and captivating smile. At 
the end he asked me if I would like to go 


My father himself paid a 
formal visit of inspection. 


into the Army. I thought it would be splendid 
to command an army, so I said '' Yes” at | 
once; and immediately I was taken at my 
word. For years I thought my father, with 
his experience and flair, had discerned in me 
the qualities of military genius. But I was 
told later that he had also come to the con- 
clusion that I was not clever enough to go 
to the Bar. However that may be, the toy 
soldiers turned the current of my life. 
Henceforward all my education was directed 
to passing into Sandhurst, and afterwards 
to the technical details of the profession of 
arms. Anything else I had to pick up 
myself. 


The next article will be by Lord Birkenhead, while among others who will contribute to the 
series are Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and other celebrities of the day. 
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The 
Custody of the 
Pumpkin 
P.G WODEHOUSE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
REGINALD CLEAVER 


HE pleasant morning sunshine de- 
scended like an amber shower-bath 
on Blandings Castle, that stately 
home of England which so adorns 

the county of Shropshire, lighting up with 
a heartening glow its ivied walls, its rolling 
parks, its gardens, outhouses, and messuages, 
and such of its inhabitants as chanced at 
the moment to be taking the air. It fell on 
green lawns and wide terraces, on noble 
trees and bright flower-beds. It fell on 
the baggy trousers-seat of Angus McAllister, 
head-gardener to the Earl of Emsworth, 
as he bent with dour Scottish determination 
to pluck a coy snail from its reverie beneath 
the leaf of a lettuce. It fell on the white 
flannels of the Hon. Freddie Threepwood, 
Lord Emsworth’s second son, hurrying 
across the water-meadows. It also fell on 
Lord Emsworth himself, for the proprietor 
of this fair domain was standing on the 
turret above the west wing, placidly sur- 
veying his possessions through a powerful 
telescope. 

The Earl of Emsworth was a fluffy-minded 
and amiable old gentleman with a fondness 
for new toys. Although the main interest of 
his life was his garden, he was always ready 
to try a side-line; and the latest of these 
side-lines was this telescope of his—the 
outcome of a passion for astronomy which 
had lasted some two weeks. 

For some minutes Lord Emsworth re- 
mained gazing with a pleased eye at a cow 
down in the meadows. It was a fine cow 
as cows go, but, like so many cows, it 
lacked sustained dramatic interest; and 
his lordship, surfeited after awhile by the 


spectacle of it chewing the cud and staring 
glassily at nothing, was about to swivel the 
apparatus round in the hope of picking up 
something a trifle more sensational, when 
into the range of his vision there came 
the Hon. Freddie. White and shining, he 
tripped along over the turf like a Theocritan 
shepherd hastening to keep an appoint- 
ment with a nymph ; and for the first time 
that morning a frown came to mar the 
serenity of Lord Emsworth’s brow. He 
generally frowned when he saw Freddie, 
for with the passage of the years that 
youth had become more and more of a 
problem to an anxious father. 

The Earl of Emsworth, like so many of 
Britain’s aristocracy, had but little use for 
the younger son. And Freddie Threepwood 
was a particularly trying younger son. 
There seemed, in the opinion of his nearest 
and dearest, to be no way of coping with 
the boy. If he was allowed to live in London, 
he piled up debts and got into mischief ; 
and when hauled back home to Blandings, 
he moped broodingly. It was possibly 
the fact that his demeanour at this moment 
was so mysteriously jaunty, his bearing so 
inexplicably free from the crushed misery 
with which he usually mooned about the 
place, that induced Lord Emsworth to 
keep a telescopic eye on him. Some inner 
voice whispered to him that Freddie was 
up to no good and would bear watching. 

The inner voice was absolutely correct. 
Within thirty seconds its case had been 
proved up to the hilt. Scarcely had his 
lordship had time to wish, as he invariably 
wished on seeing his offspring, that Freddie 
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had been something entirely ditferent in 
manners, morals, and appearance, and had 
been the son of somebody else living a 
considerable distance away, when out of 
a small spinney near the end of the meadow 
there bounded a girl. And Freddie, after a 
cautious glance over his shoulder, immedi- 
ately proceeded to fold this female in a 
warm embrace. 


ORD EMSWORTH had seen enough. 
He tottered away from the telescope, a 
shattered man. One of his favourite 

dreams was of some nice, eligible girl, belong- 
ing to a good family and possessing a bit of 
money of her own, coming along some day 
and taking Freddie off his hands ; but that 
inner voice, more confident now than ever, 
told him that this. was not she. Freddie 
would not sneak off in this furtive fashion 
to meet eligible girls, nor could he imagine 
any eligible girl, in her right senses, rushing 
into Freddie's arms in that enthusiastic 
way. No, there was only one explanation. In 
the cloistral seclusion of Blandings, far 
from the Metropolis with all its conveniences 
for that sort of thing, Freddie had managed 
to get himself entangled.  Seething with 
anguish and fury, Lord Emsworth hurried 
down the stairs and out on to the terrace. 
Here he prowled like an elderly leopard 
waiting for feeding-time, until in due season 
there was a flicker of white among the trees 
that flanked the drive and a cheerful 
whistling announced the culprit's approach. 

It was with a sour and hostile eye that 

Lord Emsworth watched his son draw 
near. He adjusted his pince-nez, and with 
their assistance was able to perceive that a 


fatuous smile of self-satisfaction illumined: 


the young man’s face, 
appearance of a beaming sheep. 


giving him the 
In the 


young man's buttonhole there shone a. 


nosegay of simple meadow-flowers, which, 
as he walked, he patted from time to time 
with a loving hand. 

" Frederick ! " bellowed his lordship. 

The villain of the piece halted abruptly. 
Sunk in a roseate trance, he had not observcd 
his father. But such was the sunniness of 
his mood that even this encounter could not 
damp him. He gambolled happily up. 

'"Hullo guv'nor!" he carolled. He 
searched in his mind for a pleasant topic of 
conversation—always a matter of some 
little difficulty on these occasions. ''Lovely 
day, what ? " 

His lordship was not to be diverted into 
a discussion of the weather. He drew a step 
nearer, looking like the man who smothered 
the young princes in the Tower. 

“ Frederick," he demanded, 
that girl ? ” 

The Hon. Freddie started convulsively. 


'" who was 
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He appeared to be swallowing with ditn- 
culty something large and jagged. 

“ Girl?" he quavered. “ Girl ? 
guv'nor?"' 

“ That girl I saw you kissing ten minutes 

ago down in the water-meadows."' 
. " Oh ! "said the Hon. Freddie. He paused. 
“ Oh, ah!" He paused again. “Oh, ah. 
yes! I've been meaning to tell you about 
that, guv'nor." 

“ You have, have you?” 

“ All perfectly correct, you know. Oh. 
yes, indeed! All most absolutely correct-o ' 
Nothing fishy, I mean to say, or anything 
like that. She's my fiancée." 

A sharp howl escaped Lord Emsworth. 
as if one of the bees humming in the lavender- 
beds had taken time off to sting him in thc 
neck. 

“ Who is she? " he boomed. 
this woman ? ” 

“ Her name's Donaldson." 

" Who is she? " 

" Aggie Donaldson. Aggie’s short for 
Niagara. Her people spent their honey- 
moon at the Falls, she tells me. She's 
American and all that. -Rummy names 


Gir] 


“Who is 


they give kids in America," proceeded 
Freddie, with hollow chattiness. “ I mean 
to say! Niagara! I ask you!” 

“ Who is she ? ” 


" She's most awfully bright, you know. 
Full of beans. You'll love her.” . 

" Who is she? ” 

“And can play the saxophone.” 

'" Who," demanded Lord Emsworth for 
the sixth time, “is she? And where did 
you meet her?" 

Freddie coughed. The information, he 
perceived, could no longer be withheld, and . 
he was keenly alive to the fact that it 
scarcely fell into the class of tidings of 
great joy. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, guv' nor, she’s 
a sort of cousin of Angus McAllister's. 
She's come over to England for a visit, 
don't you know, and is staying with the old 
boy. That's how I happened to run across 
her." 

Lord Emsworth' s eyes bulged and he 
gargled faintly. -He~ had had many un- 
pleasant visions of his son's future, but 
they had never included one of him walking 
down the aisle with a sort of cousin of his 
head-gardener. 

"Oh!" he said. ''Oh, indeed ? ” 

“ That’s the strength of it, guv’nor.”’ 

Lord Emsworth threw his arms up, as if 
calling on Heaven to witness a good man’s 
persecution, and shot off along the terrace 
ata rapid trot. Having ranged the grounds 
for some minutes, he ran his quarry to earth 
at the entrance to the yew alley. 

The head-gardener turned at the sound 
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“ Frederick," he demanded, " who was that girl I saw you kissing ten minutes ago?” 


of his footsteps. He was a sturdy man of 
medium height, with eyebrows that would 
have fitted better a bigger forehead. These, 
added to a red and wiry beard, gave him a 
formidable and uncompromising expression. 
Honesty Angus McAllister’s face had in full 
measure, and also intelligence ; but it was a 
bit short on sweetness and light. 
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“ McAllister,” said his lordship, plunging 
without preamble into the matter of his 
discourse. “ That girl. You must send 
her away.” 

A look of bewilderment clouded such of 
Mr. McAllister’s features as were not con- 
cealed behind his beard and eyebrows. 

“ Gurrul ? ” 
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“That girl who is staying with you. 
She must go! "' 

'" Gae where ? ” 

Lord Emsworth was not in the mood to 
be finicky about details. 

" Anywhere," he said. 
her here a day longer.” 

" Why ? " inquired Mr. McAllister, who 
liked to thresh these things out. 

" Never mind why. You must send her 
away immediately." 

Mr. McAllister mentioned an insuperable 
objection. 

" She's payin’ me twa poon’ a week," he 
said, simply. 

Lord Emsworth did not grind his teeth, 
for he was not given to that form of dis- 
Playing emotion ; but he leaped some ten 
inches into the air and dropped his pince- 
nez. And, though normally a fair-minded 
and reasonable man, well aware that modern 
earls must think twice before pulling the 
feudal stuff on their employés, he took on 
the forthright truculence of a large land- 
owner of the early Norman period ticking 
off a serf. 

“Listen, McAllister! Listen to me! 
Either you send that girl away to-day or you 
can go yourself. I mean it!” 

A curious expression came into Angus 
McAllister's face—always excepting the 
occupied territories. It was the look of 
a man who has not forgotten Bannockburn, 
a man conscious of belonging to the country 
of William Wallace and Robert the Bruce. 
He made Scotch noises at the back of his 
throat. 

“ Y'r lorrudsheep will accept ma notis,” 
he said, with formal dignity. 

" Ill pay you a month's wages in lieu of 
notice and you will leave this afternoon,” 
retorted Lord Emsworth with spirit. 

" Mphm'! " said Mr. McAllister. 

Lord Emsworth left the battlefield with 
a feeling of pure exhilaration, still in the 
grip of the animal fury of conflict. No 
twinge of remorse did he feel at the thought 
that Angus McAllister had served him 
faithfully for ten years. Nor did it cross 
his mind that he might miss McAllister. 

But that night, as he sat smoking his 
after-dinner cigarette, Reason, so violently 
expelled, came stealing timidly back to her 
throne, and a cold hand seemed suddenly 
placed upon his heart. 

With Angus McAllister gone, how would 
the pumpkin fare ? 


“I won't have 


HE importance of this pumpkin in the 
Earl of Emsworth's life requires, per- 
haps, a word of explanation. Every 

ancient family in England has some little 
gap in its scroll of honour, and that of Lord 
Emsworth was no exception. For genera- 
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tions back his ancestors had been doing 
notable deeds: they had sent out from 
Blandings Castle statesmen and warriors, 
governors and leaders of the people: but 
they had not—in the opinion of the present 
holder of the title—achieved a full hand. 
However splendid the family record might 
appear at first sight, the fact remained that 
no Earl of Emsworth had ever won a first 
prize for pumpkins at the Shrewsbury Flower 
and Vegetable Show. For roses, ves. For 
tulips, true. For spring onions, granted. 
But not for pumpkins ; and Lord Emsworth 
felt it deeply. 

For many a summer past he had bcen 
striving indefatigably to remove this blot 
on the family escutcheon, only to see his 
hopes go tumbling down. But this vear 
at last victory had scemed in sight, for there 
had been vouchsafed to Blandings a com- 
petitor of such amazing parts that his lord- 
ship, who had watched it grow practically 
from a pip, could not envisage failure. 
Surely, he told himself as he gazed on its 
golden roundness, even Sir Gregory Parsloe- 
Parsloe, of Badgwick Hall, winner for three 
successive years, would never be able to 
produce anything to challenge this superb 
vegetable. 

And it was this supreme pumpkin whose 
welfare he feared he had jeopardized by 
dismissing Angus McAllister. For Angus 
was its official trainer. He understood the 
pumpkin. Indeed, in his reserved Scottish 
way, he even seemed to love it. With Angus 
gone, what would the harvest be ? 


UCH were the meditations of Lord Ems- 
worth as he reviewed the position of 
affairs, And though, as the davs went 

by, he tried to tell himself that Angus 
McAllister was not the only man in the 
world who understood pumpkins, and that 
he had every confidence, the most complete 
and unswerving confidence, in Robert 
Barker, recently Angus's second-in-com- 
mand, now promoted to the post of head- 
gardener and custodian of the Blandings 
Hope, he knew that this was but shallow 
bravado. When you are a pumpkin-owner 
with a big winner in your stable, you 
judge men by hard standards, and every day 
it became plainer that Robert Barker was 
only a makeshift. Within a week Lord 
Emsworth was pining for Angus McAllister. 
It might be purely imagination, but to 
his excited fancy the pumpkin seemed to 
be pining for Angus too. It appeared to be 
drooping and !osing weight. Lord Emsworth 
could not rid himself of the horrible idea 
that it was shrinking. And on the tenth 
night after McAllister’s departure he 
dreamed a strange dream. He had gone 
with King George to show his Gracious 
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Majesty the pumpkin, promising him the 
treat of a lifetime ; and, when they arrived, 
there in the corner of the frame was a 
shrivelled thing the size of a pea. He 
woke, sweating, with his sovereign's dis- 
appointed screams ringing in his ears; 
and Pride gave its last quiver and collapsed. 
To reinstate Angus would be a surrender, 
but it must be done. 

" Beach," he said that morning at 
breakfast, ' do you happen to—er—to 
have McAllister's address ? ” 

'* Yes, your lordship,” replied the butler. 
“He is in London, residing at number 
eleven Buxton Crescent.” 

‘“ Buxton Crescent ? Never heard of it.” 

" It is, I fancy, your lordship, a boarding- 
house or some such establishment off the 
Cromwell Road. McAllister was accus- 
tomed to make it his hcad-quarters when- 
ever he visited the Metropolis on account 
of its handiness for Kensington Gardens. 
He liked," said Beach with respectful 
reproach, for Angus had been a friend of 
his for nine years, “to be near the flowers, 
your lordship.”’ 


WO telegrams, passing through it in 
the course of the next twelve hours, 
caused some gossip at the post-office 
of the little town of Market Blandings. 
The first ran :— 


McAllister, 
11, Buxton Crescent, 
Cromwell Road, 
London. 
Return immediately —Emsworth. 


The second :— 


Lord Emsworth, 
Blandings Castle, 
Shropshire. 
I wil not.—McAllister. 


Lora Emsworth had one of those minds 
capable of accommodating but one thought 
at a time—if that ; and the possibility that 
Angus McAllister might decline to return 
had not occurred to him. It was difficult 
to adjust himself to this new problem, but 
he managed it at last. Before nightfall 
he had made up his mind. Robert Barker, 
that broken reed, could remain in charge 
for another day or so, and meanwhile he 
would go up to London and engage a real 
head-gardener, the finest head-gardener 
that money could buy. 


T was the opinion of Dr. Johnson that 
there is in London all that life can 
afford. A man,he held, who is tired of 

London is tired of life itself. Lord Emsworth, 
had he been aware of this statement, would 
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have contested it warmly. He hated 
London. He loathed its crowds, its smells, 
its noises ; its omnibuses, its taxis, and its 
hard pavements. And, in addition to all 
its other defects, the miserable town did not 
seem able to produce a single decent head- 
gardener. He went from agency to agency, 
interviewing candidates, and not one of 
them came within a mile of meeting his 
requirements. He disliked their faces, he 
distrusted their references. It was a harsh 
thing to say of any man, but he was dashed 
if the best of them was even as good as 
Robert Barker. 

It was, therefore, in a black and soured 
mood that his lordship, having lunched 
frugally at the Senior Conservative Club on 
the third day of his visit, stood on the steps 
in the sunshine, wondering how on earth he 
was to get through the afternoon. He had 
spent the morning rejecting head-gardeners, 
and the next batch was not due until the 
morrow. And what—besides rejecting head- 
gardeners—was there for a man of reasonabie 
tastes to do with his time in this hopeless 
town ? 

And then there came into his mind a 
remark which Beach the butler had made 
at the breakfast-table about flowers in 
Kensington Gardens. He could go to Ken- 
sington Gardens and look at the flowers. 

He was about to hai! a taxi-cab from 
the rank down the street when there sud- 
denly emerged from the Hotel Magnificent 
over the way a young man. This young 
man proceeded to cross the road, and, as 
he drew near, it seemed to Lord Emsworth 
that there was about his appearance some- 
thing oddly familiar. He stared for a 
long instant before he could believe his 
eyes, then with a wordless cry bounded 
down the steps just as the other started 
to mount them. 

"Oh, hullo, guv'nor!"' ejaculated the 
Hon. Freddie, plainly startled. 

'" What—what are you doing here?” 
demanded Lord Emsworth. 

He spoke with heat, and justly so. 
London, as the result of several spirited 
escapades which still rankled in the mind 
of a father who had had to foot the bills, 
was forbidden ground to Freddie. 

The young man was plainly not at his 
case. He had the air of one who is being 
pushed towards dangerous machinery in 
which he is loath to become entangled. He 
shuffled his feet for a moment, then raised 
his left shoe and rubbed the back of his 
right calf with it. 

" The fact is, guv'nor " 

‘You know you are forbidden to come to 
Londcn.” 

'" Absolutely, guv’nor, but the fact is ” 

“And why anybody but an imbecile 
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should want to come to London when he 
could be at Blandings n 

“I know, guv'nor, but the fact is 
Here Freddie, having replaced his wandering 
foot on the pavement, raised the other, and 
rubbed the back of his left calf. “ I wanted 
to see you," he said. ‘‘ Yes. Particularly 
wanted to see you.” 

This was not strictly accurate. The last 
thing in the world which the Hon. Freddie 
wanted was to see his parent. He had come 
to the Senior Conservative Club to leave a 
carefully written note. Having delivered 
which, :t had been his intention to bolt like 
a rabbit. This unforeseen mecting had 
upset his plans. 

“To see me?” 
"Why?" 

" Got—er—something to tell you. 
of news." 

" [ trust it is of sufficient importance to 
justify your coming to London against 
my express wishes.” 

'' Oh, yes. Oh, yes, yes-ves. Oh, rather. 
It’s dashed important. 'es—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—most dashed 
important. l say, guv'nor, are vou in fairly 
good form to stand a bit of a shock ? "' 

A ghastly thought rushed into Lord 
Emsworth's mind.  Freddie's mysterious 
arrival—his strange manner—his.odd hesi- 
tation and uneasiness—could it mean——? 
He clutched the young man's arm feverishly. 

“ Frederick! Speak! Tel! me! Have 
the cats got at it? ” 

It was a fixed idea of Lord Emsworth, 
which no argument would have induced him 
to abandon, that cats had the power to 
work some dreadful mischief on his pumpkin 
and were continually lying in wait for 
the opportunity of doing so; and his be- 
haviour on the occasion when one of the 
fast sporting set from the stables, wandering 
into the kitchen-garden and finding him 
gazing at the Blandings Hope, had rubbed 
itself sociably against his leg, lingered long in 
that animal's memory. 

Freddie stared. 

"Cats ? Why? Where ? Which ? What 
cats ? ” . 

‘Frederick! Is anything wrong with the 
pumpkin ? ” 

In a crass and materialistic world there 
must inevitably be a scattered few here 
and there in whom pumpkins touch no 
cherd. The Hon. Freddie Threepwood was 
one of these. He was accustomed to speak 
in mockery of all pumpkins, and had even 
gone so far as to allude to the Hope of 
Blandings as '' Percy.” His father's anxiety, 
therefore, merely caused him to giggle. 

'" Not that I know of," he said. 

" Then what do you mean ? " thundered 
Lord Emsworth, stung by the giggle. * What 








said Lord Emsworth. 
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do you mean, sir, by coming here and 
alarming me—scaring me out of my wits, 
by Gad !—with your nonsense about giving 
me shocks ? ” 

The Hon. Freddie looked carefully at his 
fermenting parent. His fingers, sliding into 
his pocket, closed on the note which nestled 
there. He drew it forth. 

“ Look here, guv'nor," he said, nervously. 
'* I think the best thing would be for vou to 
read this. Meant to leave it for you with 
the hall-porter. It’s—well, you just cast 
your eyes over it. Good-bye, guv'nor. Got 
to see a man." 

And, thrusting the note into his father's 
hand, the Hon. Freddie turned and wa: 
gone. Lord Emsworth, perplexed and 
annoyed, watched him skim up the road 
and leap into a cab. He seethed impotently. 
Practically any behaviour on the part of his 
son Frederick had the power to irritate 
him, but it was when he was vague and 
mysterious and incoherent that the young 
man irritated him most. 

He looked at the letter in his hand, turned 
it over, felt it, and even smelt it. Then—for 
it had suddenly occurred to him that if he 
wished to ascertain its contents he had 
better read it—he tore open the envelope. 

The note was brict, but full of good 
reading matter. 


Dear Guv'nor, 

Awfully sorry and all that, but cov dut 
hold out anv longer. I've popped up to 
London in the two-seater and Aggte and I 
were spliced this morning. There looked 
like being a bit of a hitch at one time, but 
Aggte's guv'nor, who has come over from 
America, managed to wangle tt all richt 
by getting a special licence or something 
of that order. A most capable Johnny. He's 
coming to see you. He wants to have a good 
long talk with you about the whole binge. 
Lush him up hospitably and all that, would 
you mind, because he's a really sound ceg, 
and you'll like him. 

Well, cheerio ! 

Your affectionate son, 
FREDDIE. 

P.S.—You won't mind if I freeze on 
to the two-seater for the nonce, what? 
It may come tn useful for the honeymoon. 


The Senior Conservative Club is a solid 
and massive building, but, as Lord Ems- 
worth raised his eyes dumbly from the 
perusal of this letter, it seemed to him 
that it was performing a kind of whirling 
dance. The whole of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, indeed, appeared to be shimmying 
in the middle of a thick mist. He was pro- 
foundly stirred. It is not too much to say 
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“Frederick! Speak! Tell me! 


that he was shaken to the core of his being. 
No father enjoys being flouted.and defied 
by his own son ; nor is it reasonable to expect 
a man to take a cheery view of life who is 
faced with the prospect of supporting for 
the remainder of his years a younger son, 
a younger son's wife, and possible younger 
grandchildren. 

For an appreciable space of time he stood 
in the middle of the pavement, rooted to 
the spot.  Passers-by bumped into him 
or grumblingly made détours to avoid a 
collision. Dogs sniffed at his ankles. 
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Seedy-looking 
individuals tried to 
arrest his atten- 
tion in order to 
speak of their 
financial affairs. 
Lord Emsworth 
heeded none of 
them. He re- 
mained where he 
was, gaping like a 
fish, until suddenly 
his facultics seemed 
to return to him. 


An imperative 
need for flowers 
and green trees 


swept upon Lord 
Emsworth. The 
noise of the traffic 
and the heat of the 
sun on the stone 
pavement were 
afflicting him like 
a nightmare. He 
signalled energeti- 
cally to a passing 
cab. 

" Kensington 
Gardens," he said, 
and sank back on 
the cushioned scat, 


OMETHING 

dimly  resem- 

bling peace 
crept into his lord- 
ship's soul as he 
paid off his cab 
and entered the 
cool shade of the 
gardens. Even 
from the road he 
had caught a 
glimpse of stimu- 
Jating reds and 
yellows; and as he 
ambled up the 
asphalt path and 
plunged round the 
corner the flower- 
beds burst upon his sight in all their 
consoling glory. 

‘“ Ah!” breathed Lord Emsworth, rap- 
turously, and came to a halt before a glowing 
carpet of tulips. A man of official aspect, 
wearing a peaked cap and a uniform, stopped 
as he heard the exclamation and looked 
at him with approval and even affection. 

“ Nice weather we're 'avin'," he observed. 

Lord Emsworth did not reply. He had 
not heard. There is that about a well-set- 
out bed of flowers which acts on men who 
love their gardens like a drug, and he was in 
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a sort of trance. Already he had com- 
pletely forgotten where he was, and seemed 
to himself to be back in his paradise of 
Blandings. He drew a step nearer to the 
flower-bed, pointing like a setter. 

The official - looking man’s 
approval deepened This man 
with the peaked cap was the 
park-keeper, who held the rights 





of the mgh, the low, and the middle justice 
over that section of the gardens. He, too, 
loved these flower-beds, and he seemed to 
see in Lord Emsworth a kindred soul. The 
general public was too apt to pass by, 
engrossed in its own affairs, and this often 
wounded the park-keeper. In Lord Ems- 
worth he thought that he recognized one of 
the right sort. 

“ Nice " he began. 

He broke off with a sharp cry. If he had 
not seen it with his own eyes, he would not 
have believed it. But, alas, there was no 
possibility of a mistake. With a ghastly 
shock he realized that he had been deceived 
in this attractive stranger.  Decently, if 
untidily, dressed ; clean; respectable to the 
outward eye; the stranger was in reality 
a dangerous criminal, the blackest type of 
evil-doer on the park-keeper's index. He 
was a Kensington Gardens flower-picker. 
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For, even as he uttered the word “ Nice,” 
the man had stepped lightly over the low 
railing, had shambled across the strip of 
turf, and before you could say “knife” was 
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When a crowd sees a man in a badly- | 











fitting tweed suit getting put through it for 

pinching flowers in the Park, and the man 

says he is an earl, it laughs. This crowd 
laughed. | 








busy on his dark work. In the brief instant 
in which the park-keeper's vocal chords 
refused to obey him, he was two tulips 
ahead of the game and reaching out to 
Scoop in a third. 

"Hi!!!" roared the  park-keeper, 
suddenly finding speech. “I there!!!” 

Lord Emsworth turned with a start. 
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“Bless my soul!" he murmured, re- 
proachfully. 

He was in full possession of his senses now, 
such as they were, and understood the 









He shuffled back 


enormity of his conduct. 
on to the asphalt, contrite. 


“ My dear fellow 
fully. 

The park-keeper began to speak rapidly 
and at length. From time to time Lord 
Emsworth moved his lips and made depre- 
cating gestures, but he could not stem the 
flood. Louder and more rhetorical grew 
the park-keeper and denser and more in- 
terested the rapidly assembling crowd of 
spectators. And then through the stream 
of words another voice spoke. 

“ Wot's all this ? ” 

The Force had materialized in the shape 
of a large, solid constable. 

The park-keeper seemed to understand 
that he had been superseded. He still 





" he began, remorse- 
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spoke, but no longer like a father rebuking 

an erring son. His attitude now was more 

that of an elder brother appealing for justice 

against a delinquent junior. In a moving 
passage he stated his 
case. 

“’E Says,” ob- 
served the constab!c, 
judicially, speaking 
slowly and in capitals, 
as if addressing an 
untutored 
foreigner, 
“E Says 
You Was 
Pickin’ The 
Flowers.” 

“I saw 
im. I was 
standin’ as 
close as I am 


You,” inter- 
preted the 
constable. 
“E Was 
Standing At 
Your Side.” 

Lord Ems- 
worth was 
feeling weak 
and bewil- 
dered. With- 
out a thought 
of annoying 
ordoing harm 
to anybody, 
he seemed to 
have un- 
chained the 
fearful pas- 
sions of a 
French Revo- 
lution; and 
there came 
over him a sense of how unjust it was 
that this sort of thing should be hap- 
pening to him, of all people—a man 
already staggering beneath the troubles of 
a Job. 

“Vl ’ave to ask you for your name and 
address," said the constable, more briskly. 
A stubby pencii popped for an instant into 
his stern mouth and hovered, well and 
truly moistened, over the virgin page of his 
notebook—that dreadful notebook before 
which taxi-drivers shrink and hardened 
bus-conductors quail. 

"]—I—why, my dear fellow—I mean, 
officer—I am the Earl of Emsworth.” 

Much has been written of the psycho!ogy 
of crowds, designed to show how extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable it is, but most 
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of such writing is exaggeration. A crowd 
generally behaves in a perfectly natura! and 
intelligible fashion. When, for instance, it 
sees a man in a badly-fitting tweed suit and 
a hat he ought to be ashamed of getting 
put through it for pinching flowers in the 
Park, and the man says he is an earl, it 
laughs. This crowd laughed. 

“ Ho?” The constable did not stoop to 
join in the merriment of the rabble, but his 
lip twitched sardonically. *' Have you a 
card, your lordship ? ”’ 

Nobody intimate with Lord Emsworth 
would have asked such a foolish question. 
His card-case was the thing he always lost 
second when visiting London—immediately 
after losing his umbrella. 

“‘[—er—I’m afraid 

“R!” said the constable. And the 
crowd uttered another happy, hyena-like 
laugh, so intensely galling that his Jordship 
raised his bowed head and found enough 
spirit to cast an indignant glance. And, as 
he did so, the hunted look faded from his 
eyes. 

“McAllister !’’ he cried. 

Two new arrivals had just jcined the 
throng,. and, being of rugged and nobbly 
physique, had already shoved themselvcs 
through to the ringside seats. One was a 
tall, handsome, smooth-faced gentleman of 
authoritative appearance, who, if he had not 
worn rimless glasses, would have looked 
like a Roman emperor. The other was a 
shorter, sturdier man with a bristly red 
beard. 

“ McAllister!” moaned his lordship, 
piteously. “ McAllister, my dear fellow, do 
please tell this man who I am.” 

After what had passed between himself 
and his late employer, a lesser man than 
Angus McAllister might have seen in Lord 
Emsworth’s predicament merely a judgment. 
A man of little magnanimity would have 
felt that here was where he got a bit of his 
own back. 

Not so this splendid Glaswegian. 

"Aye," he said. “ Yon’s Lorrud Ems- 
werruth.” 

“ Who are you ?” inquired the constable, 
searchingly. 

“I used to be head-gardener at the 
cassel.” 

“Exactly,” bleated Lord Emsworth. 
“ Precisely. My head-gardener.” 

The constable was shaken. Lord Ems- 
worth might not look like an earl, but there 
was no getting away from the fact that 
Angus McAllister was supremely head- 
gardeneresque. A staunch admirer of the 
aristocracy, the constable perceived that 
zeal had caused him to make a bit of a 
bloomer. Yes, he had dropped a brick. 

In this crisis, however, he comported him- 
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self with a masterly tact. He scowled 
blackly upon the interested throng. 

“ Pass along there, please. Pass along," 
he commanded, austerely. ‘‘ Ought to know 
better than block up a public thoroughfare 
like this. Pass along! ”’ 

He moved off, shepherding the crowd 
before him. The Roman emperor with the 
rimless glasses advanced upon Lord Ems- 
worth, extending a large hand. 

“Pleased to meet you at last," he 


said. “My name is Donaldson, Lord 
Emsworth.”’ 
For a moment the name conveyed 


nothing to his lordship. Then its signif- 
cance hit him, and he drew himself up with 
hauteur. 

'" You'll excuse us, Angus," said Mr 
Donaldson. ''High time you and I had à 
little chat, Lord Emsworth.” 


speak, when he caught the other's eye. 

It was a strong, keen, level grey cv. 
with a curious forcefulness about it tha: 
made him feel strangely inferior. There i: 
every reason to suppose that Mr. Donaldson 
had subscribed for years to those personality 
courses advertised in the magazines which 
guarantee to impart to the pupil who takes 
ten correspondence lessons the ability to 
look the boss in the eye and make him wilt. 
Mr. Donaldson looked Lord Emsworth in 
the eye, and Lord Emsworth wilted. 

‘“ How do you do ? ” he said, weakly, 

“ Now listen, Lord Emsworth,” proceeded 
Mr. Donaldson. ‘ No sense in having hard 
feelings between members of a family. I 
take it you've heard by this that vour bov 
and my girl have gone ahead and fixed it 
up? Personally, I'm delighted. That boy 
is a fine young fellow.” 

Lord Emsworth blinked. 

“ You are speaking of my son Frederick ? " 
he said, incredulously. 

“Of your son Frederick. Now, at the 
moment, no doubt, you are feeling a trifle 
sore. I don't blame you. You have every 
right to be sorer than a gumboil. But you 
must remember—young blood, eh ? It will, 
I am convinced, be a lasting grief to that 
splendid young man " 

“You are still speaking of my son 
Frederick ? ”’ 

“ Of Frederick, yes. It will, I say, be a 
lasting grief to him if he feels he has incurred 
your resentment. You must forgive him, 
Lord Emsworth. He must have your sup- 
port." 

"I suppose he'll have to have it, dash 
it!” said his lordship, unhappily. * Can't 
let the boy starve.”’ 

Mr. Donaldson’s hand swept round ina 
wide, grand gesture. 


| EMSWORTH was about to 
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I'll look 
I am not a rich 


" Don't you worry about that. 
after that end of it. 
man " 

" Ah!" said his lordship, resignedly. A 
faint hope, inspired by the largeness of the 
other's manner, had been flickering in his 
bosom. 

"I doubt," continued Mr. Donaldson, 
frankly, ''if, all told, I have as much as 
ten million dollars in the world.” 

Lord Emsworth swayed like a sapling in 
the breeze. 

“ Ten million? Ten million ? 
say you had ten million dollars ? ” 

‘“ Between nine and ten, I suppose. Not 
more. But you must bear in mind that the 
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business is growing all the time. I am 
Donaldson's Dog-Biscuits.”’ 
'" Donaldson's Dog-Biscuits ! Indeed ! 


Really! Fancy that!” 

“ You have heard of them ? " asked Mr. 
Donaldson, eagerly. 

“ Never," said Lord Emsworth, cordially. 

"Oh! Well, that’s who I am. And, 
with your approval, I intend to send 
Frederick over to Long Island City to start 
learning the business. I have no doubt 
that he will in time prove a most valuab'e 
asset to the firm." 

Lord Emsworth could conceive of no way 
in which Freddie could be of value to a dog- 
biscuit firm, except possibly as a taster ; 
but he refrained from damping the other's 
enthusiasm by saying so. 

“ He seems full of keenness. But he must 
feel that he has your moral support, Lord 
Emsworth—his father's moral support." 

“ Yes, yes, yes!” said Lord Emsworth, 
heartily. A feeling of positive adoration for 
Mr. Donaldson was thrilling him. The 
getting rid of Freddie, which he himself had 
been unable to achieve in twenty-six years, 
this godlike dog-biscuit manufacturer had 


accomplished in less than a week. ‘Oh, 
yes, yes, yes! Yes, indecd! Most 
decidedly ! ” 


“ They sail on Wednesday." 

“ Splendid ! ” 

* Early in the morning." 

“ Capital! " 

* I may give them a friendly message from 
ou?" 


"Certainly! Certainly, certainly, cer- 
tainly! Inform Frederick that he has my 
best wishes.” 

'" I will." 


“ Mention that I shall watch his future 
progress with considerable interest." 

“ Exactly.” 

'" Say that I hope he will work hard and 
make a name for himself." 

ust so.” 

"And," concluded Lord Emsworth, speak- 

ing with a fatherly earnestness well in keep- 
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ing with this solemn moment, " tell him— 
er—not to hurry home." 

He pressed Mr. Donaldson's hand with 
feelings too deep for further speech. Then 
he galloped swiftly to where Angus McAllister 
stood brooding over the tulip-bed. 

“ McAllister ! "' 

The other's beard waggled grimly. He 
looked at his late employer with cold eyes. 

'* McAllister,” faltered Lord Emsworth, 
humbly, "I wish—I wonder What I 
want to say is, have you accepted another 
situation yet ? ” 

“I am conseederin’ twa.” 

“Come back to me!” pleaded his lord- 
ship, his voice breaking. '' Robert Barker is 
worse than useless. Come back to me!” 

Angus McAllister gazed woodenly at the 
tulips. 

“A weel” he said at length. 

“You will?" cried Lord Emsworth, 
joyfully. ' Splendid ! Capital! Excellent ! " 

“ A’ didna say I wud.” 

“I thought you said ‘I will,'" said his 
lordship, dashed. 

“I didna say ‘A’ weel’ I said ‘A’ 
weel,’ "said Mr. McAllister, stiffly. ‘‘ Meanin’ 
mebbe I might, mebbe not.” 

Lord Emsworth laid a trembling hand 
upon his arm. 

“ McAllister, I will raise your salarv."' 

The beard twitched. 

“ Dash it, I'll double it! " 

The eyebrows flickered. 

" McAllister—Angus," said Lord Ems- 
worth, in a low voice. ''Come back! The 
pumpkin needs you.” 





N an age of rush and hurry like that of 
to-day, an age in which there are innu- 
merable calls on the leisure-time of 

everyone, it is possible that here and there 
throughout the ranks of the public who 
have read this chronicle there may be one or 
two who for various reasons found them- 
selves unable to attend the annual Flower 
and Vegetable Show at Shrewsbury. Sir 


. Gregory Parsloe-Parsloe, of Badgwick Hall, 


was there, of course, but it would not have 
escaped the notice of a close observer that 
his mien lacked something of the haughty 
arrogance which had characterized it in 
other years. From time to time, as he 
paced the tent devoted to the exhibition of 
vegetables, he might have been seen to 
bite his lip, and his eye had something of 
that brooding look which Napoleon's must 
have worn after Waterloo. 

But there is the right stuff in Sir Gregorv. 
He is a gentleman and a sportsman. In 
the Parsloe-Parsloe tradition there is nothing 
small or mean. Half-way down the tent he 
stopped, and with a quick, manly gesture 
thrust out his hand. 
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“Congratulate you, Emsworth,” he said, 
huskily. 

Lord Emsworth looked up with a start. 
He had been deep in his thoughts. 
“Thanks, my dear fellow. 
Thanks. 


Thanks. 
He 


Thank you very much.” 


" Er—can't both win, if you 
understand me." 
Sir Gregory puzzled it out. 


hesitated. 


“No,” he said. “No. See what you 
mean. Can't both win." He nodded and 
walked on, with who knows what vultures 
gnawing at his broad bosom. Ard Lord 
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Emsworth—with Angus McAllister, who 
had been a silent witness of the scene, at his 
side—turned once more to stare reverently 
at that which lay on the strawy bottom of 
one of the largest packing-cases ever seen 
in Shrewsbury town. 





“(Come back to me!" | 
his lordship, his voice ing. | 
“Robert Barker is worse | 
useless. Come back to me!” 





Inside it something vast and golden 
beamed up at him. 

A card had been attached to the extenor 
of the packing-case. It bore the simple 
legend :— 


PUMPKINS. FIRST PRIZE. 


RP 
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Carr Exchange 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


FTER consultation 
with her calendar, 
Mrs. St. Ives Shaw 
decided that, since there was an 
hour or more before a luncheon engagement, 
she would take her broken bracelet to 
Grinsby’s for repairs. She rang for her 
maid, ordered her street clothes, and, while 
she waited, took out her jewel-case and 
examined the damaged article. Whatever 
faults “ Ivy " might have, she told herself, 
he was not an ungenerous husband. There 
had been the diamond bracelet last Christmas 
and the string of pearls and sapphires on 
their wedding anniversary—a beautiful orna- 
ment, interesting, too, because of its skilful 
trick catch by which it could be transferred 
from neck to wrist ornament by an instant's 
manipulation. With its azure flame and 
tender shimmer it was especially becoming 
to a.white-skinned, blue-eyed woman like 
herself. She stood up in her lace negligée 
before her mirror and studied the effect of 
the stones. A dancing partner, her latest 
jazz affinity, had said, '' You look like a little 
white swan." That was a pretty compli- 
ment : it showed imagination. Most dancing 
partners were clever only with their feet. 
Yes, with those jewels against her long white 
throat, she did look like a swan ; it was the 
smallness of her head, perhaps, or the shape 
of her eyes—the way she carried herself. 

The maid returned. 

" Madam, a lady wants to see you. She 
says it is urgent. The name is Mrs. John 
Harvey." 

Caroline Shaw opened her eyes comically 
at their reflection in the mirror. 

" Mercy on us, Mary! What a queer 
time for a stranger to insist on seeing me! 
All right, let her come up here. She'll have 
to be informal if she comes at eleven o'clock 
on the morning after a ball." 

She laughed at a small malicious fancy 
concerning the coincidence of her medita- 
tions about Jack and this odd intrusion of 
his wife, and stood thoughtfully pulling the 
sapphire chain through her slim hands. 
Only last night, when she had shown Jack 
Harvey the secret of the catch, she had let 
him refasten these sapphires at her throat. 
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He had touched her neck— 
he had touched it not only 
with his finger-tips. She lifted 
her own finger now and delicately brushed 
the spot, watching her own eyes soften a 
little as she did so. The dressing-room, 
old rose and grey—draperies, woodwork, 
and deep silky rugs—threw faint becoming 
tints upon her. She was bv no means un- 
conscious of her mother-of-pearl effective- 
ness in this setting. She liked herself in 
negligée : trailing laces, delicate revealment, 
tiny brocade mules. She was sinall and 
slender. Tall women, she believed, were at 
a disadvantage in moments of deshabille. 
She wondered if Mrs. Harvey.were a tall 
woman. She put her jewels down carelesslv 
behind her on the dressing-table and moved 
forward as Mary opened the door. The 
catch of the sapphire chain caught in her 
lace, was carried forward, and slid noise- 
lessly into the thick depths of a white fur 


“ Mrs. Harvey, madam,” Mary announced, 
and went out, closing the dressing-room door. 


SMALL woman came quickly forward 
across the rug. The morning light 
from the long windows on either side 
of the dressing-table revealed every little 
line and tbread of her—the pale face, faintly 
distorted by some keen anxiety, the forlorn 
dress and furs, the little unfashionable 
shoes, the felt hat, ante-dated, shapeless ; 
the soft, unelaborated hair, the complexion 
unshaded by powder and unbrightened bv 
rouge. Caroline told herself that this could 
not be Jack Harvey's wife. The girl was 
pretty, certainly, perhaps very prettv, but 
she would be entirely dependent for anv 
real effectiveness upon grooming, dressing, 
touching-up. How stupid a woman must 
be to let herself fall into such dingy dis- 
ability! If Jack was really married to this 
poor little creature, she didn't wonder at 
his present aberration. ‘A little white 
swan "—he couldn't pay this wife such 
compliments. 
“ It was very sweet.of you to call," said 
Caroline. ' Won't you forgive me for 
receiving you up here—like this? I'm not 
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usually dressed and in my right mind much 
before twelve o’clock. But Mary said you 
were urgent.” 

Caroline sat down and the visitor placed 
herself opposite on a small stiff gilded chair. 
She was evidently using all her courage to 
go through with a painful undertaking. A 
little pulse beat in her delicate throat. 

“ I think it was very good of you to see 
meatall. I havea feeling, Mrs. Shaw, that 
you are a sympathetic woman, understanding, 
generous.” 

Said Caroline, doubtfully, “ Thank you, 
Mrs. Harvey. Is there anything I can do 
for you ? ” 


HE girl stroked her absurd old muff 
and looked down at it. There was a 
hole in her glove, the pink tip of her 

finger showed through. Caroline wondered 
how old she was—young, certainly, younger 
even than Jack. But she couldn’t be Jack 
Harvey’s wife—not her Jack Harvey's. 

“I have never met you, Mrs. Shaw, of 
course, though you have been kind enough 
to send me cards to your teas. But Jack, 
my husband ” | 

Caroline began to talk rather rapidly, as 
though by a barrage of pretty accents she 
could cover a slight confusion caused by 
perfectly inaudible thoughts. “ But why 
haven't I met you? How stupid of Jack 
not to bring you to my teas! I had an idea 
you were away, perhaps, or out of health. 
You have been, haven't you? I think I 
remember Jack’s saying so. I have no 
memory, and Jack is careless. But he's a 
great dear, isn't he ? ”. 

The face, unsoftened by powder and un- 
brightened by paint, had for an instant no 
need of either. It lighted itself from within 
quite beautifully. The little distortion of 
anxiety and resolution left it. The lips 
grew soft and moved to an exquisite, almost 
maternal, smile. This faded away, however, 
as she looked fixedly at Caroline. 

'" Yes, he is—rather—a dear. I suppose 
it would make you happy— please you, that 
is—to hear another woman say that about 
your husband ? ” 

Caroline laughed, a chuckling little laugh. 
The naiveté of this young woman amused 
her. 

" I don't know—depends upon the way it 
was said and who said it.” 

Mrs. Harvey's grey eyes widened seriously. 
She spoke in an intense soft voice. ''Ilove 
my husband." 

Caroline chanted, laughing, “ So do we 
all of us! So do we all of us! '" and dropped 
into the conversational tone to add, '' He's 
dangerously attractive, Mrs. Harvey." 

The grey eyes became startling, they filled 
with tears. '' You are—in love with him ? ” 
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their owner asked in a little breathless voice 
as though she had taken a leap which, in 
anticipation, had sickened her very dreams. 

Caroline felt her cheeks tingle, less on her 
own account, however, than for her visitor. 
* What an extraordinary question ! ”’ 

Mrs. Harvey let fall her muff and leaned 
forward, her little shabby hands groping 
for something, sympathy perhaps, or 
pardon. 

“ Oh, I know all this is quite impossible, 
abominable. But whatam I todo? I love 
him, I tell you, I love him. My husband 
is very poor. He can't afford to give me 
beautiful clothes, lovely surroundings, ease, 
comfort, the things that make and keep a 
woman lovely. He can go out—sociallv, I 
mean—himself occasionally, but I should 
be ashamed to go with him, since a woman 
must dress elaborately, or at least expen- 
sively, to be seen at all with the sort cf 
people he knows. And I can't bear to hold 
him back. He loves such things. He is 
still à boy. I have pretended to be ill, and 
bored, and indifferent, not to care. But, 
though he can't make or keep me lovely, 
neither can he help but be charmed by the 
loveliness of those women who have the 
means of beauty. He doesn't love me less, 
you understand— but Ah, Mrs. Shaw, you 
must know what you are doing to him. 
You must know that when you deliberately 
set yourself to be fascinating, that you are 
irresistible. No hold-up man with a pistol 
in his fist is more unanswerable than you 
are in your beauty and your self-confidence. 
But beautiful people are often very gener- 
ous. I can’t ask you, of course, not to be 
beautiful. I wouldn't if I could. I love 
beauty. But, at the cost of great agony and 
humiliation to myself, I can ask you not to 
be—irresistible—not to tempt my husband, 
who is so young, younger than you are and 
not nearly so experienced, not to dazzle his 
wits and bewilder his will and steal his 
imagination away from me—the woman he 
really loves.” 

The last few phrases of this amazing 
speech had a sting. Caroline leaned back, 
turned sideways in her deep chair, flung an 
arm across its back and interlaced her fingers. 
She studied their polished nails for a long 
minute before she spoke. During that 
minute her perfect little face turned into 
pink and white marble. An invisible chisel 
seemed to go over it, trimming away any 
possible softnesses, any little human blur- 
rings, any common frailty of emotion. 

She looked up and smiled delicately. 

“ Mv dear,” she said, “ I have always held 
the theory that a woman who cannot hold 
her husband deserves to lose him. You are 
at entire liberty to try to steal my husband 
from me. You see, I am generous.” 
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Mrs. Jack Harvey’s face flushed deeply. 
With a curious gesture of both her hands she 
seemed to show herself to Caroline. She 
too smiled, a devastating smile. 

“ Mrs. Shaw— have no pistol." 

“Is that my fault ? ” 

“Then you don't mind being a highway- 
man?" 

Caroline shrugged. '' You may call me 
that, of course. I deny the imputation.” 

“You can tell me truthfully that you 
don't try, that you have not made the 
slightest conscious effort to inflame Jack's— 
interest ? ” 

" But, my dear girl, 
vou're so extraordinary ! 
There's no occasion to tell 
you anything truthfully. 
I can only repeat my 
maxim—if a woman can- 
not hold her property, she 
deserves to lose it.” 

With her grey eyes still 
fixed on the smiling marble 
face of her pretty hostess, 
Mrs. Harvey sat back in 
her chair. Presently her 


body relaxed wearily, 
her head dropped. 
Her gaze wandered 
vaguely about the 
room, as though 
hunting for some 
final argument. 
Last, it rested on 
the white fur rug 
beside her chair, 
to which her mufi 
had fallen. She 
was evidently 
making up her 
mind to go. 
When she looked 
up from the muff, 
there was a 
different ex- 
pression in 
her face and 
eyes. Some- 
thing harder, 
more steely, 

Vol. Ixviil,—43. 
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She let him refasten the 
sapphires at her throat. 
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had come into them. 
were tight. 

“You believe, then, that your maxim is 
true of any kind of property—that we all 
deserve to lose anything that through 
negligence or lack of precautions, or perhaps 
of means to take the proper precautions, we 
cannot hold ? ” 

“Why, yes, most certainly. Careless 
people are very apt to lose their posses- 
sions. I think the maxim holds good for 
most. kinds of property—including hus- 
bands.” 

Mrs. Harvey bent and picked up her 
muff. Then she rose abruptly, smiled, and 
held out her hand. 

t "Ithank you for a valuable lesson, 
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Mrs. Shaw. I believe you are right. 
You are not generous, 
e but you are enormously 


consistent. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye,” re- 
peated Caroline, a 
shade of uncertainty 
in her eyes and voice. 
When her visitor had 
closed the grey 

door and had be- 
come inaudible, 

Caroline moved, 

went over to 
her dressing- 

* table, absently 
“swept all her 
: jewels’ into the 
box, locked it, 
and put it away. 
There was no 
time to visit 
Grinsby's that 
morning. She 
rang for Mary 
and began with 
energy to dress 
for lunch. Never 
had she been 
more exacting 
as to the details 
“of her toilette. 
It had never 
before seemed so 
important to her 
to be physically 
perfect. She re- 
minded herself 
that Jack would 
be at Mrs. Dean's 
that night. A 
dinner-dance, a 
café supper after- 
wards. Poor little 
stupid, blunder- 
ing Mrs. Harvey ! 
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HAT poor little stupid, blundering Mrs. 
Harvey stepped out into the sunny 
street and hailed a taxi-cab. She was 

not in the habit of hailing taxi-cabs, as the 
condition of her small boots proved, but 
neither was she in the habit of carrying a 
fortune’s worth of jewels in her shabby 
brown muff. To-day was a day when 
habits ceased to perform their duty, it 
was a day of anarchy. No law-breaker 
has ever faced a hostile and communal 
world with such a fiery sense of indi- 
vidualistic justification as did Meg 
Harvey with the property of Mrs. 
St. Ives Shaw in her possession. 

The taxi took her to her home and 
emptied her purse. She lived with Jack 
in a dingy house converted to the uses 
of flats. Theirs was at the top of a 
climb which kept its habitual per- 
formers admirably slender, and con- 
sisted, when attained, of four charac- 
terless rooms furnished in abominable 
varnished furniture. The double bed 
folded up during the day. The flat 
was clean, by dint of Meg's passionate 
and unceasing labour, but it did not 
lend itself to any more artistic virtues: 
The wallpapers were an outcry and 
the big square openings from room 
to room were draped in travesties of 
Orientalsplendour. The general period 
of decoration was of Haroun al-Ras- 
chid, the type was frankly Cozy Corner. 
'There were in the sitting-room three 
tapestry cushions as hard as rocks. 
With the memory of Mrs. Shaw's dress- 
ing-room fresh to her senses, Meg saw 
her home with a relentless eye. Before 
her bureau she took out the jewels. 
She did not examine them, but put 
them quickly into a little leather case 
which contained already a string: of 
blue beads, a silver Indian bracelet, a 
golf safety-pin, and a garnet brooch 
which had belonged to her mother. 
Amongst them she let down loop by 
loop the heap of radiance which had so 
become the swan-like beauty of Caro- 
line Shaw. Meg did not try their effect 
upon her own soft little throat. She 
shut them quickly out of her sight, 
looked once with a glittering challenge 
into her own eyes, and, facing about, 
went with the case under her arm 
down again into the street. 

The pawnbroker into whose shop she 
stepped a few minutes later had seen Meg 
before. There had once been some other 
trinkets in the leather case. He made a little 
hissing sound when she laid the pearl and 
sapphire ornament down within reach of his 
dark talons. He looked up into her face once 
and blinked. They then made their bargain. 
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It was a little after noon when Meg came 
out of the pawnshop into a changed and 
dazzling city. Formerly for her it had been 
a town of ordinary shops and bargain 
counters; to-day it was a world's capital, 
the devil's booth of luxury; it tempted a 
covetous heart with glittering streets, from 
the bright windows of which things beckoned 





—things, things, things—putting out hands 
to grasp the passing loveliness of wistful 


and desirous women. Where men saw other 
beckonings, women saw things—the delicate 
tools of their trade, the ammunition, the 
guarantee of success. Every door of desire 
has its key: the shop windows were full of 
golden and efficient keys. 


It was only a little after twelve. Meg had 
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six hours in which to work her magic. 
Jack would be home at six. She would not 
take any lunch. Again she hailed a taxi 
and was swept towards the fulfilment of 
her sudden dream. Several times on that 
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women, in real life, who cannot dress well on 
ten thousand a year. Emphatically Meg 
did not belong to that destitute class. She 
had a brilliant gift for selection and an 
unerring taste. The money she spent that 
afternoon received its value to the last 
wicked shilling. As the hours passed she 
became gradually transformed. She paid 
in cash and moulted her old feathers as she 
went, donning such plumage as suited her 
present occupation. The cab began to be 
filled with fascinating, various packages. 
Even its driver, with his mind of a mechanic, 
became gradually intrigued. His little pale 
drab fare was climbing out of a cocoon and 
spreading coloured wings before his eyes. 
From the last stopping-place, a beauty- 
parlour, she emerged shining like a pearl and 
he was given a final number—home. She 
stopped once, however, on the way 

and bought an armful of crimson 
roses. She paid her large fare 
and added to it a regal tip. 
The driver's sardonic smil- 

ing eyes followed 
her into her 
dingy doorway. 
A “There goes a 
X t girl that's spent 
half her voung 


" My dear," said Caroline, turning sideways in 
her deep chair, “1 have always held the theory 
that a woman who cannot hold her husband 


journey she repeated to herself, like a 
formula, a spell, or a prayer, "A woman 
deserves to lose what she cannot hold." 
And she deliberately invited back to her 
memory the delicately smiling marble face 
of Mrs. Shaw. 

There are women, in story books, who can 
dress beautifully on nothing at all. Meg 
was not one of these. There are other 
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deserves to lose him.” 


man’s salary for the year, Gawd help him! 
But—by Jove !—it paid !"' 

At the top of her climb Meg found the 
little girl she had engaged for a week, 
waiting to help her. Together, in a breath- 
less feminine contagion of excitement, they 
opened the boxes, stowed away their 
contents, and arranged the roses in the tiny 
hall. When she began to dress, however, 
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Meg dismissed Sally to the kitchen. She passed his hand over her rippled hair, 


changed from head to foot. Silken gar- 
inents clung to her shapely body; there 
was Irish lace, there were ribbons, a pair of 
silver stockings were attached to the velvet- 
lined garters, a pair of little fairy shppers, 
silver, and glittering with brilliant buckles, 
fitted themselves to her tiny feet. She shd 
into a soft little gown of white lace and 
georgette—a great fat pink rose catching up 
an enormous bow of tulle. She added a 
string of Japanese pearls, delightfully heavy, 
pinkish and becoming. Then, climbing up 
on a chair and turning on every possible light, 
she examined herself with the searching 
gravity of girlhood. The blonde soft hair 
was washed and waved and artfully arranged, 
it fitted her head like a shining helmet, her 
lips were touched with rose-red salve, there 
was just a mist of powder across: her face and 
throat. Her natural flush was lovelier than 
anything put into a box. Meg had not the 
marble perfection of Caroline Shaw, but there 
was in her beauty something of the rose, 
something of June and summer dawn. 
And her grey eyes, lit by the terror of her 
soul and the burning wish, for triumph, 
were warm crystals. Meg, eyen with a stern 
memory of Caroline to sharpen criticism, 
was satisfied. She heard Jack’s step on the 
stairs and dropped suddenly down from her 
pedestal. She covered her face with her 
hands, did not dare to pray. She went 
slowly in between the abominable curtains. 
The little place was sweet with the perfume 
of the hot-house roses and with the delicate 
expensive perfume of spring flowers on her 
hair and neck. 

In the tiny hall Jack opened and shut the 
door. She heard him draw in an ecstatic 
breath and his eager young voice called to 
her. _ 

" " Meg, where did these things come from ? ” 

' You've forgotten what day this is,’ 
she murmured, not going out. 

"Day?" A pause of consternation. “ Good 
heavens! Yes. Our wedding-day! Megsie!”’ 

He hurried in—a tall, well-made’ supple 
young figure, with a charming look of 
faunish slyness which peeped in and out 
of his regular, vividly-coloured face. Here 
was a dutiful young husband, a business 
man, and here was, besides—and the com- 





cager hunter for beauty, a piping shepherd 
with a sidelong look for the flying limbs 
of a Bassarid among the trees. He came 
to a stop at sight of Meg. White nymphs 
with deep wild shining eyes filled with terror 
and delight do not dwell in Cozy Corners. 
He came over to her carefully, and care- 
fully put his arms about her. 

" You lovely, exciting thing ! 
happened to you ? ” 


What's 
He pushed her awav, 





breathed in her fragrance, went back from 
her to recapture the bewildering first 
impression. 

: " Where did you get that frock ? ” 

“ You don't know quite all my wardrobe, 
Jack. Don’t worry and don’t ask questions. 
I have to have secrets once in a while. Some 
day "—a sharp breath cut into” the soft 
tumble of her words—“ I'll tell vou. But 
this is our wedding anniversary, and I've 
planned a surprise." 

He looked flushed, pleased, and eager, 
glanced down at his soiled hands, then his 
expression changed violently, “ Oh, I'm 
sorry.” 

‘ What 2" 

' I—I have a dinner engagement—«lon t 
you remember ? Mrs. Dean. You told me 
to go." 

The radiance of her went swiftly under a 
cloud. Jack couldn't bear that eclipse, that 
quiver of her face. 

" Hang it, Meg, what can I do? I'd get 
out of it if I could. But it's a dinner-dance, 
formal. What can I do? " 

“ N-nothing, I suppose,” said Meg. 





HE moved away from him and stood 
looking out of the window, down into 
the dingy, empty court. He saw her 

little bright finger-tips move to her eye- 
lashes. She had alwavs been so cheerfully 
indifferent to his social adventures; she 
was usually tired at the end of the dav, 
sleepy and dull and yawning, seemed to 
have not one of those bounding impulses, 
like leashed hounds, which so leaped for 
pleasure in his own veins. But this drooping, 
wistful, lovely thing at the window, fingering 
her eyelashes, did want gaiety, obviously 
would,like to show her loveliness, to laugh 
and dance. 

‘‘ Look here, darling, I'll break awav right 
after dinner. Mrs. Shaw was taking us toa 
café afterwards." 

“ Mrs. St. Ives Shaw ? " 

She did not turn round to look at him, 


- but he flushed. 


“ Yes. We were going to dance and have 
supper. But I'll call her up. And, dearest, 
l'Il take you somewhere. I'll come back 
just as early as I decently can. We'll go 
to a café, you and I, and have our own 
little supper and dance. Oh, Meggy, I 
haven't had a dance with you for ages. 
And nobody has ever.danced like you. 
Come here. You're not crying, are you?” 

" Not exactly." She let him turn her 
round, put up her hands on his coat, and 
looked at him. “ But I've got a girl in, and 
we've cooked such a nice little wedding-day 
dinner, and I'd forgotten about Mrs. Dean." 

Jack broke away. 
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“ Hang Mrs. Dean ! " He whirled to the — 
telephone, got a number, hulloed himself to 
the ear of a preoccupied hostess. 

"Mrs. Dean ? This is Jack Har- 

vey. I’m terribly sorry. You'll 
never forgive me, but it will be im- 
possible for me to get to your din- 
ner to-night. I’ve only 
just heard some news, @Q\ 
a family matter—it ^ 
will be absolutely im- P. 
possible for me to get \ 
away.—No, nothing tragic. = | 
—Not very. But—yes, lam ‘x, | 
upset. And awfully sorry — «| 
at the last minute this way— 
I can't apologize enough.” 

Afterwards he called up 
Mrs. Shaw. 

“Caroline! You'll think 
me a quitter—I sha'n't be 
with you to-night. Family 
news—not exactly bad—dis- 
turbing. I am—yes, hor- 
ribly. But you mus: be- 
lieve me. I’m sure you 
look devastatingly 
lovely.— Quite as well 
for me, then, that I 
can't.—I'll explain— 
when I see you. Yes, 
yes—as much as 
ever. Good night.” 

Before the end of 
this quaint mono- 
logue Meg had 
drawn herself away. 

Jack stood up, 
flushed, and threw 
out his arms like a 
man temporarily 
released from fet- 
ters who means to 
make the most of 
his hour of liberty. 

“ Now, loveliest, 
we'll have such a 
time!" he said. 
" I'll go in and tub 
and dress. When's 
dinner ? ” 

"In fifteen 
minutes," said 
Meg in a voice 






































that trembled. V, 

Whatever Lr 
punishment LA 
might over- E 
whelm her after- x 
wards, Meg de- 


cided that her deed bore justifying fruit 
of victory that night. It did more. It 
helped her to a better understanding of 


her predicament. The Cinderella garment, in some other woman. 
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the expensive 
little delicacies, 


must vanish 
into thin mist, 
but she would 


never again lose 
sight of the im- 
portance to her 
young husband of 
a sense of beauty 
and adventure. 
Somehow, she 
must revive and 
cling to the wild- 
ness in her own 
nature, She must 
neglect the virtues 
of Martha, if 
necessary, let dust 
accumulate in 
corners and 
dishes go un- 
washed, in order 
to keep alive 
in herself the 
joy of living, 
the power of 
laughter, the 
gift of dancing 
feet. Women, 
on their la- 
borious lonely 
treadmill, be- 
came natur- 
ally so serious 
and grim; 
but this Jack, 
laughing into 


Meg changed from head to foot. 


her eyes, his lips mobile and sensitive and 
swift, must have a playmate, a dispenser 
of beauty and of joy, if not in her, then 
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A man cannot play alone, neither can he 


play with another man quite completely ;. 


there are too many rivalries among the 
members of his sex ; to play, one must lay 
aside all the weapons and become trustful 
and unselfconscious as a child. .. And. this 
play was as necessary to Jack as bread and 
meat. She could see now, as -he drank 
down her loveliness and the dangerous 
excitement of her mood, how thirsty he had 
been, how dust-dry his small, neat, ugly 
home had seemed when, freed from the 
wire cage of his bank, he had flung himself 
back, afire with repressions, buoyant, terri- 
bly young, laughter in his throat, warm 
violence in his arms and on his lips. It 
was a little like playing with a sweet- 
tempered young panther, she thought, a 
panther with a soul, and felt her own throat 
swell with tender and excited laughter. 
After the perfectly successful dinner— 
they had acted quite absurdly and driven 


| 
| = 
| 





“Where did you get 
that frock?” 
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small Sally into the pantry to hide her 
giggles—Jack called a cab. 

“ I'm going to be extravagant,” he said. 
“ Because old Ken has promised me a rise. 
With what we've saved, thanks to you, old 
dearest, I think we ought soon to be able 
to move into a prettier place. Anyway, you 
deserve a treat and you're going to get one. 
The theatre first—and then I'm going to 
take you to a regular eye-opener of a 
place.” 

At a little rosy table in a cavern of glow 
and glamour, of exquisitely-modulated jazz, 
of decorations startling and picturesque, 
Jack and his playmate sipped iced drinks, 
flirted with each other daringly, laughed, 
murmured comments on their neighbours, 
and danced like two lovers in a dream. 
Meg forgot. The cramp of her recent anguish 
melted from her heart, the pangs of fear and 
conscience were soothed away. She moved 


and  spobe and smiled under a soft enchant- 


ment which contracted the 
heart of more than one ob- 
server with too  foresightful 
a sympathy. Jack himself 
had a dazed look of beatitude. 
It seemed to him that he had 
weathered a dangerous storm 
and had come, by miracle, safe 
to his own small harbour 
with the colours still flying at 
his mast. He could look into 
those eyes of Meg's without 
much shame, thank God ! 

On their way back from a 
waltz, a dreamy, swinging, 
heart-breaking sort of hap- 
piness, a finger touched Jack’s 
elbow. He stopped, turned, 
and looked into the mocking 
eyes of Mrs. Shaw. She smiled, 
bent her bright head a little 
sideways, and let the smile 
include his wife. Meg met 
the clear, cool eyes. They 
reminded her of sapphires. 
She turned faint. 

“Its all right, Jack?’ 
questioned the voice that had 
taunted Meg with her inability 
to hold her husband. ‘ Family 
disturbance all serene ? The 
place we went to first was so 
crowded that we came on here 
—all that were left of us.” 
Her look swept Meg from 
rippled head to silver feet 
along every perfect line of the 
French gown, and Meg saw 
her put up her hand and 
move it slowly, vaguely, across 
her undecorated throat. She 
did not really understand the 
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momentary fie of chal- 
lenge, introduction and 
laughter, Jack's excuses, 
their escape; but she 
knew that they came 
again to their own little 
table and that she was 
drinking like a hunted 
deer. Jack glanced at 
her strained face. 

“ Shall we go home ? ” 
he asked. 

“Yes, yes, Jack— 
please. Let’s go.” 

His eyes deepened with 
a fierce, resentful sort of 
tenderness. ‘‘ Yes," he 
said. “Let's go. It’s 
our wedding-day.” 


ARLY in the next 
afternoon Jack 
made a hasty dive 

into his home. He had 
been sent on a business 
errand and ran in to get a 
certain favourite pocket 
pen which Meg had a 
habit of abstracting from 
his pocket for her own 
use. Meg was out, and 
her undirected husband 
made a search through his 
own dressing-table and 
hers. The pen tumbled 
out of her purse, and, 
with it, a pawn-ticket. 
Jack picked this up and 
his  flurried attention 
settled upon it in a 
sudden stillness. 

What treasure had the child pawned in 
order to celebrate their wedding-day ? He 
thought he knew her little list of valuables. 
There wasn't one of them, he imagined, not 
even her engagement-ring, on which she 
could have raised the price of the expensive 
and complete daintiness she had disclosed 
to him last night. It was really rather queer. 
There must have been something of her 
mother's. He decided with a sudden mas- 
culine and husbandly anger at himself that 
he would redeem the thing, whatever it 
was, and hand it to her that evening as a 
surprise. It might make a hole in their 
savings, but with the promised increase of 
salary in sight he could presently manage to 
fill up the hole. At any rate, he couldn't 
quite bear her to sacrifice any treasure— 
she had so few—for a pretty frock and one 
night of rapture. He understood only too 
well what had driven her to this half-des- 
perate exploitation of herself. How beauti- 
ful with pleasure and with triumph she had 
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-À been! He had never 
z known this wild and 


wonderful 
last night. 


Meg before 
He was half 
afraid of her. He took 
the pawn-ticket and 
went quickly down to 
the shop. 

x “ You are her hus- 
» bandt ? ” the Jew asked. 
“Yes. I want to re- 
SE" deem—the—the article 
t and give it to her as 

a surprise to-night.” 
"You haf the 
money ? ” 











“I shant be with you to- 
night. TIl explain—when | 
see you.” 


‘“ Not enough with me. I will go and cash 
a cheque.” 

Jack stopped. On the counter before his 
cyes the little Jew had laid a stream of 
azure fire and pearly shimmer. Mechani- 
cally Jack Harvey drew it through his 
hands and moved the fastening, converting 
the necklace into a bracelet of three bands. 


“ Clefer !” ejaculated the pawnbroker, 
nodding and smiling with surprise. “I 
did nod see that. Very preddy little 


mechanical device—unusual, hein ? ” 

The blood hummed in Jack's ears and 
made a fiery mist between him and the 
man. 

Caroline Shaw—he felt under his lips the 
coolness of her perfumed neck, where the 
jewelled clasp had left his fingers. The 
ornament was unmistakable, he seemed to 
know separately each link, each stone. It 
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looked at him with the tempting eyes of 
Caroline, it had her coolness and her glimmer, 
her linked and quick allure. He must have 
fastened the necklace carelessly in his wicked 
moment of emotion, the haze of his blinded 
senses, it had slipped, had fallen into his 
pocket, there Meg had found it, had sus- 
pected—what ? Something—something that 
had prompted her to a shrewd revenge. No, 
he couldn’t bear to think it out. That must 
come later—Meg’s punishment and his. 
There would be a scalding revelation, an 
accounting between them that would scar 
their love. The tenderness of last night 
hurt his memory. He would not think of 
it again, nor of to-night, which must fasten 
a mask of sordid ugliness, of anger, reproach, 
contempt, upon the face of their enchant- 
ment. He went to the bank, and returned 
to make his arrangement with the Jew. 
Then he made his way with a blind white 
face to Caroline. 

He had gone through his painstaking and 
anxious rehearsal a dozen times before he 
pressed the white button at Mrs. Shaw's 
carved doorway. 


n “RS. SHAW was at home. She would 
see him. He waited. The charming 
downstairs room where he had taken 
tea with her, exciting tea d deux, more 
times than even Meg's frightened fancy 
had pictured, began to lay its delicate 
tempting fingers on his mood. The charm 
of such rooms !—with their soft tints and 
textures, their fragrance, their little crack- 
ling wood fires, their hot-house flowers, their 
gleaming ornaments and mirrors, their 
comfortable fireside couch, deeply cushioned, 
their ranks of pleasantly-bound books, 
their foreign magazines, the silver tea- 
service with its faintly alcoholic scent of 
humming kettle, the aroma of the Oriental 
leaves, the cigarette smoke, pungent, blue, 
and drifting ; and against this background, 
in this secret and scented air, possessor 
of this curtained restfulness, dispenser of 
comfort and of hospitality, the beautiful 
hostess, with her suggestive glances, her 
delicately summoning lips, her murmur- 
ing voice and laughter, the flattery of her 
attention, the thrill of her luxurious confi- 
dential pose. Jack moved across the floor, 
his cold fingers entangled in the chain of 
jewels. 

The dread of this interview was fast 
melting into the excited anticipation of 
other moments of expectancy. There 
came the little tapping steps, the curtains 
moved away from her like waves cut by a 
prow, and there stood Caroline Shaw, per- 
fectly appointed, smiling, and holding out 
her hand. He took it eagerly and looked 
down, as he had always looked into the 
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pretty eyes of women, with a shy sort of 
challenge in his own. 

“ I can only stop a minute, Caroline. I’m 
really out on a business errand and this is 
a most undutiful défour. But this after- 
noon I made a queer and rather startling 
discovery. Have you missed anything ? ” 

Caroline, already seated in her corner of the 
big upholstered lounge, held out her hand. 
He poured into it link by link the sapphire 
chain. : 

“ Do you remember letting me fasten it 
for you—the other night ? ” 

'" Yes." She had flushed faintly and the 
corners of her lips were now tucked into a 
feline smile—the smile of some small wayside 
Sphinx. 

Jack began again, feeling rather drv about 
the tongue and throat. 

“ I can't imagine how it happened, but 
the thing " 

Her hand closed on the jewels and she 
rose swiftly. 

'" Of course you can’t. Has your wife 
told you about—our arrangement ? ” 

" My wife? N-no. I——’” He did not 
in the least know what to say, since the 
rehearsal had made no provision for this 
speech. 

‘Exactly. Your wife sent you to return 
the jewels and you hate to admit that you 
are, like Cupid, a blind messenger. It was— 
a bargain between your wife and me. She 
need not have been so prompt. Why do 
you look so white, Jack ? Are you scared ? 
It's quite all right, I assure you. We made 
a funny little bargain. I let her have the 
silly necklace—as a loan." She drew it 
through her hands, looking down, smiling. 
contemplative. 

“ I believe I'll keep it now, since you've 
brought it back to me. But wait just a 
minute, will .you, Jack? I'M send her a 
note by you." 

Still smiling, she dashed a few lines across 
a sheet of paper at her little desk, slipped 
them into an envelope, and handed it to him. 

'" It’s not for you to read," she said. "' It’s 
our secret, and, even if you did read it, you 
wouldn't understand one word. Good-bye. 
You have a very clever wife.” 

He took her hand. It had no magi. 
The fingers lay cool, unresponsive, almost 
repellent, for a second in his grasp. He 
probed her eyes. 

They were hard, bright, faintly critical, 
the eves of a not too friendly acquaintance. 
An angry reaction against her extinguished 
that littleresurrected flame of his temptation. 
This woman was, after all, a hard little 
worldling, older, yes, several busy ycars 
older than himself. He thought with a 
rush of rapturous, reverted emotion of the 
warm June rose that was his wife. 
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At that moment, however, Meg was not a 
warm June rose. She was a pale, wrenched 
victim of the rack. Slowly across her heart 
the afternoon hours had trod. She had the 
restlessness, the horrible senseless urge to 
haste and hurry that afflicts a man con- 
demned to death. Her rifled bureau drawer 
had prompted a search for the pawn-ticket, 
its absence sent her flying to the shop. The 
pawnbroker’s description clinched the 
screw on her heart. Jack had the 
jewels, he recognized them, he had 
hastened to return her theft—and to 
explain it—how? How? How? 
Twice she took up the telephone 
to call up Mrs. Shaw and put it down 
again with shaking hands. At last 
she drew herself together in a sort 


On their way back from a waltz, a finger touched Jack's elbow. 
lcoked into the mocking eyes of Mrs. Shaw. 
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of cramp in the corner of her sofa against 
one of the square hard tapestry pillows 
to wait for Jack. She did not turn on 
any light. She could not cry. Her pos- 
sible defence she went over word by 
word. ‘Mrs. Shaw, you see, Jack, gave 
me permission to take what was not carefully 
guarded—she refused to give up trying to 
steal my most beloved possession 

Oh, no, no, no—she 

couldn’t tell Jack about 
i her visit, her appeal. 





> N There was a certain pride 


of wife and woman which, 
once broken, 
to be mended 


was no more 
than the 





He turned and 
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slim stalk of a flower. She could never tell 
Jack about her desperation, and its conse- 
quences. She would rather let him believe 
her to be a thief—a common thief. Perhaps 
that was the true name for her. No, surely 
not—when she had intended to return the 
ornament after that mocking marble face 
of its owner had lost its power over Jack, 
had been taught its lesson. Now—and this 
had still power to hurt—the mocking face 
would triumph. For nothing but disgrace, 
she had lost her self-respect, lost Jack, lost 
everything. She stayed cramped up in the 
corner, seeing such pictures as frighten 
children in the dark. Worse than any of 
them, the sound of Jack's step came up the 
stairs. 

Jack entered the hall, switched on the light, 
and called '" Meg!" His voice was lower 
than usual, less confident, less ringing. He 
touched another button and she felt the 
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scorch of light and knew that he was standing 
close to her. 

" Meg, what's the matter, dear? ” 
was handing her an envelope. 

She took it as though it were the notice of 
her death, opened it with her small face the 
colour of the page, and read :— 


He 


'* I have kept my property and am returning 
yours, mystified but completely reassured— 
with this note. My dear Mrs. Harvey, vou 
were right and the lessonis mine. I hated to 
lose my jewels, but I deserved to, if mv maxim 
ts fo hold. But I recant. I will take better 
care of my belongings in the future. At the 
same time I relinquish all interest in other 
people's lawful holdings. Fatr exchange, of 
course, ts no robbery. 

'" Yours in the honour that has always 
existed between thieves, 

‘CAROLINE SHAW. 


»? 








ACROSTICS. 


Orr twenty-cighth series cf eacrostics begins with 
No, 137, printed below, ond will run for four months. 
Prizes to the value of twelve guineas will be awarded to 
the most successful solvers, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 137. 


Now comes thc first, now goes the last, 
How rapidly the months fly past ! 
l. Most foully was thia monarch killed, 
The witches’ promise thus fulfilled. 


. A voice and nothing clae was she, 
This nymph of eld mythology. 


> 


3. The prisoner, though he may be chained, 
Here finds one lettcr not detained. 


4. A language always found in verse, 

A word that rhymes with it is wore, 
5. A lady, either way the same, 

Within herself has lady’s name, 
6. Narcissus, onion, aconit», 

Ail of them bring our word in sight. 


~l 


. Mother of every one, to-day 
She comes as dayiight fades away. 


S. The croquet player knows full well 
The man who sank the Incheape bell. 
REMUS. 

Answers to Acrostie No. 137 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor, "ug STRAND MAGAZINE, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and must arrive aot later 
than by the first. post on December 12th, They must be 
written on half-«heets of notepaper, or on cards ; at the foot 
of the solution must appear the sobera pseudonym, and 
nothing dse. Flimsy paper should not he used. 

One alternative answer may be sent to cach light, 





ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 136. 
Now solvers turn their minds to politics : 
Un Lords and Commons a.l their thoughts they fix. 
l. Behead two words, with Shakespeare found, and 
played : 
One will be this, and one be maiden made. 





2. Had king (whom Byron names) a son at all * 
It so, the name of one can you recall ? 


3. A baron’s title? English watering-place. 
His name ? That is the quarry for your chase. 
4. Plain, narrow, delicate; the cross ng done, 
Lucre, with silver, could be quickly won. 


5. The monster by the maiden’s side is seen ; 
The hero comes, who weds the heroine. 


6. Hely, unwise, he thought that in a bride 
Meekness must with her beauty be allied. 


-1 


. A beast is found, and mounta‘n, who can fail 
To find the other * Cut off head and tail. 


8. Select an isle, but only helf must stay. 
The absent half two coins combined display. 


9. Thus acts the singer— what else could he do * 
Mixed up, a geologic word we view. 


10. A lady fair to solvers we present, 
Divided is she on the continent. 


PAX 
LU sica L 
2, P omp O 
3. P elle wW 
4. E AR E 
5. R ocheste R 
6. H akkados H 
7. O rth O 
8. U 8C U 
9. N inge S 
10. E stell E 


Norrs.—Light J. Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 
Leases ; maiden, adjective, 2. Numa Pompi!ius; Byron, 
Don Juan, i, 35; Plutarch, Life of Numa, ch. 21. 1 ight >. 
Edward Pellew, Baron Exmouth, 4. The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, the plain called Ease, near the hill Lucre. 5. Ros. 
Hester; Jane Eyre. 6. R. Browning, Jochanan Hak- 
kadosh. The name means “holy.” 7. The thre 
Musketeers; A-ram-is, Mount Athoe, Porthos. & (in li- 
ver's Travels, A Voyage to Lilliput ; the island of Blefuscu ; 
rouble, franc. 9. Singer, rhyming with ginger; gneiss. 
10. French, two words. 
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“UNCLASSIFIED” 


2. 
NORMAN 
VENNER 


SOMETHING more for the 
cemetery, Professor!’’ said 

i J Kate Latimer, handing 

her guardian a long, badly- / 
wrapped parcel. 

Professor Felix Stark’s pale 
blue eyes twinkled. He took the parcel, 
ripped off the covering with his quick, able 
fingers, and dropped the brown paper and 
string absent-mindedly among the litter on 
the floor of his study. 

It was a portion of a thigh-bone sent to 
him by a brother Professor for his opinion. 

* Horse ! " he said with a chuckle, as he 
thrust it into a half-opened drawer. 

'* Old Binks must be growing senile to 
send such junk," said Kate. 

She was obviously ill at ease. The Pro- 
fessor watched her as she fidgeted with the 
specimens he had classified for his anthro- 
pological museum that day. The cases were 
ranged round the walls, and most of them 
were all but full. The largest case of all was 
labelled simply “ Unclassified.” 

Into that case he put all the odds and ends 
which puzzled and bewildered him, until 
such time as he could make up his mind 
about them. It was a very convenient 
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" | can't approve of 
him as your suiter 
until | know whether 
he can look alter 
you, my dear,” 





/ 
j arrangement. He 
e-— uod thought dryly that it 
yY would have been very 
x comforting to have 
2-| 7. put Kate Latimer, his 
3 ward, into that “ Un- 
classified ” cabinet. She puzzled him. She 


bewildered him. He, anthropologist and 
bachelor, could make little of this exquisitely 
beautiful creature called Kate, so full of 
the joy of life and the modern urge to 


action. Yet he was responsible for her for- 
tune and her future. He knew enough 
about her to know that her present 


fidgeting was the forerunner of some 
ultimatum or other which she proposed 
to deliver to him. 

“Td better be absent-minded again,” 
he thought, finding in that the usual refuge 
of the research worker against the threats of 
life. If she had only been a Piltdown skull, 
a fragment of a Totem pole, or a piece of 
prehistoric rib, he would have known what 
to do with her. As it was, she remained 
Unclassified, a living, active puzzle. 

“ Uncle " she began. 

He knew that the decision was upon him 
when she called him uncle. 
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"Imgoingout f 
with Christopher 
to-night.” 

“Eh?” he 
sid, and then, 
with a distant 
air, ‘‘ Now, where 
did I put that 
bone? ” 

"Now don't 
pretend you 
didn't hear, 'cos 
I know you 
did!" She was 
modern enough 
for perfect frank- 
ness, anyway. 
“I can't under- 
stand why you 
don’t like 
Christopher. It's 
not as though 
he was a mere 
lounge-lizard.” 

“Ah!” said 
the Professor, 
seizing a quill 


pen. "An in- 

teresting phrase round and round the room 
that." He wrote 

it down in a large scrawling hand. “ What 


” 


is the precise significance of it ? 

“It’s what you think Christopher is!” 
said Kate. 

Opposite the word “ lounge-lizard " he 
wrote carefully, " What 1 think Otai 
is.” 

She looked over his shoulder, and tickled 
by his humour, ruffled his hair and kissed 
the bald patch on the back of his head. 

" I can't approve of him as your suitor 
until I know whether he can look after you, 
my dear," he said, smiling. “ You can go 
and dance. But I didn't dance at his age. 
Why doesn't he take up research ? " 

" My dear old prehistoric! He does. 
He’s already invented a new wireless valve 
that is beginning to make his fortune. But 
he can’t work all the time. He dances—and 
so do I—to take his mind off his mind ! ” 

“ His mind off his mind!” repeated the 
Professor, helplessly. This seemed to beat 
him. It must be another modern phrase, he 
thought. 

“ Good-bye.” She blew him a kiss from the 
door, and vanished. She was like that. 
Modern life was like that, very swift and 
sudden, and charming. He wished he 
knew more about it. 


E sat thinking for a while. When 
other men had been sowing wild oats, 
he had been already busy among the 

Aztec tombs piling up a reputation. He 
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He whistled a sprightly tune, 
and as he whistled he moved 
in a series of curious jerks 


« ^ Vincit ; 





had had no time to dance. Perhaps it 
might have been better if he had. 

He rang a bell, and waited for Mrs 
Wootey, his housekeeper, to appear. Hali 
an hour later he was stil waiting. Mrs 
Wootey was like that. Ashe was wondering 
whether he ought to ring again, the good 
lady appeared. 

“Hearing you ring, sir?" she began. 
“Was you wanting anything ? I was just 
putting a chop on the stove for your dinner, 
sir, and what with the paper-boy knocking, 
though no one can say I haven't told him 
to slip the paper through the box and go 
away, there being fourteen stairs to the 
front door, and me not so nimble on the legs 
as I used to be, through the „veins, as you 
know yourself, sir, and 

Where this sentence might have finished 
had the Professor not interrupted, there is 
no knowing. 

" Mrs. Wootey," he said, kindly, “1 
wish to ask a question. Do you know 
where my ward usually goes to dance 
with Mr. Christopher Bordon? | meant 
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“ That won't do. 
We know all about 
you,” said Bill 
Hunk. ‘I suppose 
you don’t know who 
that lady was you 
were dancing with ? 
That was my wife!" 

"Ah! I am 
charmed, I am sure. 
I quite thought she 
was introduced by 
the manager of this 
place.” | 

" None of that! 
That won't wash! | 
No jury on earth'd 
believe that story !’’ 

"Now, now, 
there's really no 
need for threats. 
Suppose we with- 
draw and settle the 
matter quietly ? " 

The Professor, 
conscious that 
thev were begin- 
, ning to attract 
attention, agreed. 

The Sparkler 
rose suddenly and 
opened the door 
immediately 
behind them. 

“‘ We can be quiet in here," he said. 

The three men entered, and Bil Hunk 
closed the door. They were in a small room, 
used as a private dining-room, communicat- 
ing with the cloak-room and with the dancing 
hall. Once inside, the attitude of the two 
men changed to one of more active hostility. 

** Shell. out! " said Bill Hunk, brutally, 
“or be beat up." The Sparkler. crouched, 
ready to stifle any cry for help. They had 
watched the Egg Box for a whole week, 
waiting for a mug, studying its entrances and 
exits, planning the time when the exit 
through the cloak-room would be deserted 
and the commissionaire paying his nightly 
tribute to Bacchus. This was the hour, and 
they had found their mug, a professor in a 
false nose with a well-stuffed wallet which 
they had seen as he paid his ticket money. 

And then they had the surprise of their 
young lives. A chair shot through the air 
and wrapped itself round the Sparkler’s 
legs. He crashed heavily. A pair of great 

































arms seized Bill Hunk in a grip of iron, - 


For the dancing partner had been right. The 
Professor was strong. A life spent in digging 
among tombs had kept him fit, and he had 
fought in his time with Chinese bandits, 
Arab plunderers, and nigger bruisers. His 
gentle eyes and kindly demeanour were no 
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guide to the spirit and strength which dwelt 
within. 

There was a scene of sudden chaos; Bill 
Hunk struggled wildly to escape, the table 
was overturned, and the 
Sparkler, rising to aid 
his confederate, found 
himself seized by the 
scruff of the neck by a 
second pair of hands 
which had materialized 
from nowhere. 

Christopher, seeing 
the incident at the 
table from his corner, 
had made his way 

round and forced him- 
self into the room 

just as the 

Sparkler crashed 

to the floor. 


The two men had the surprise of 
» their young lives. 


"Beat it!” shouted the Sparkler, 
struggling to free himself. The Professor 
released his grip for a moment to open the 
door leading into the cloak-room. Bill 
Hunk, seizing, the flying opportunity, tore 
himself free, punched Christopher in the 
wind, so that he doubled up and released the 
Sparkler. 

The two men dashed through into the 
cloak-room to freedom. 

But for a second only ! 

Kate, a few seconds behind Christopher 
in his journey to the door, had run round 
to the cloak-room to seek help. 
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There was no help there, for it was 
dese-ted. As she paused, irresolute, the 


door was wrenched open, and the two Thugs ` 


dashed out. Between her and them stood a 
high wooden set of shelves. It was crowded 
to its utmost capacity with hats and coats, 
furs and wraps. Her mind worked with the 
swiftness of intuition. She set her shoulder 
to it, toppled it over with a crash, and the 
two men were buried beneath an avalanche 
of garments ! 


HE police were almost  effusively 
grateful when they arrived a few 
minutes later, and sorted out the two 
very much subdued Thugs from the débris 
of the cloak-room. 
“ Been after these two for weeks, sir," 











“May | have your 


name?" said the 
sergeant. 

"Certainly," said 
the Professor, hand- 
ing him a card. 
“Thats my name. 
But this is not my 
nose!” 


said the sergeant. “May I have your 


name?” 

“ Certainly,” said the Professor, handing 
him a card. “ That's my name. But this is 
not my nose. Noses is obligatory here, so I 
am told!” 
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HE following morning, when Christopher 
Bordon presented himself in the Pro- 
fessor’s study, he found Kate and the 

Professor gravely contemplating a littered 
table. Three parcels of flints, a parcel of 
bones, and two new books from the pub- 
lishers had arrived that morning. All the 
parcels had been opened, and their contents 
lay about in confusion, In the centre of the 
disordered table lay the Professor’s false 
nose. 

“ Kate, my dear, here's Christopher,” said 
the Professor. ‘‘I believe the modern 
custom is to say ‘ Cheerio, old things,’ rather 
than ‘ Bless you, my children.’ The inten- 
tion, however, is the same.’ 

“Oh, you darling ! " cried Kate, putting 

her arms around him. “ You mean 2 

“I mean he's quite capable of looking 
after you. For that matter, you're quite 
capable of looking after yourself. It is 
strange what an insight one gets into 
character when one can see the human being 
in action. I'm proud of you both.” 

A knock at the door was followed by 
Mrs. Wootey. Her preamble was cut short 
by the Professor. 

" Mrs. Wootey," 





he said, “ these two 
young things are 
engaged to be 





married. Wish 
them luck.” 
And then, sec- 


ing that the 
good woman was 
tending to be- 
come lachry- 
mose, he added, 
hurriedly: *“ And 
oblige me by 
putting away 
this valuable 
relic for me." He 
handed her the 
ridiculous false 
nose. “That, 
Mrs.Wootey,''he 
said, solemnly, 
"js a fetish of 
undoubted in- 
terest. It has 
an indisputable 
bearing upon 
the more ab- 
struse tribal 
customs of the 
Neo-Georgians.'' 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Wootey. ‘I don't 
know, but it looks just like a false nose to 
me!" 

And under the Professor's direction she 
placed it in the cabinet labelled “ Un- 
classified.” 
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HOW OUR NOVELISTS 
WRITE THEIR BOOKS 


A Symposium of Lininent Authors 


III. 


about how our leading authors write 

their books, and so will be glad to 

have a further, final, especially dis- 
tinguished series of these lights. They are 
really a chapter contributed to English 
literary history in modern times, because 
they are so much personal autobiography 
which, if it had not been rescued, might 
have perished. 


p have been interested to read 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING was asked 
if he would care to tell us anything 
of his ways of authorship, but, kindly 

and courteously, he begged to be left silent. 
There was no great surprise in that, because, 


as everybody 
in the book- 
world knows, 
he is only 
more deter- 
minedly silent 
about himself 
than Sir 
James Barrie, 
and Barrie 
only more 
determinedly 
silent than 
Kipling. 
But Mr. 
Kipling has 
been good 
enough to 
permit the 
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The opening sentences of “On Greenhow Hill,” one of Mr. Rudyard Kipling's 
“Soldiers Three” stories. 


Yol. Ixviti.—44. 
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Jhe Aelian of Sherlock Shotuer 


How Our Novelists Write Their Books. 
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From the MS. of one of Sir A. Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes stories. 


reproduction, in facsimile, of a portion of 
the first page of ‘‘ On Greenhow Hill," one 
of -his most famous ‘Soldiers Three ” 
stories. He gave the manuscript of it, as 
will be seen, to his friend and literary 
agent, the late Mr. A. P. Watt, and it 
remains a treasured possession of his son, 
Mr. A. S. Watt. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


HEN I am asked what my system of 
work is I have to ask myself what 





form of work is referred to. I have 
wandered into many fields. There are 
few in which I have not nibbled. I have 


written between twenty and thirty works 
of fiction, the histories of two wars, several 
books of psychic science, three books of 
travel, one book on literature, several plays, 
two books of criminal studies, two political 
pamphlets, three books of verses, one book 
on children, and an autobiography. For 
better, for worse, I do not think many men 
have had a wider sweep. 

In short stories it has always seemed to 
me that so long as you produce your dramatic 
effect, accuracy of detail matters little. I 
have never striven for it and have made 
some bad mistakes in consequence. What 
matter if I can hold mv readers? I claim 
that I may make my own conditions, and 





I do so. I have taken liberties in some of 
the Sherlock Holmes stories. I have bcen 
told, for example, that in “ The Adventure 
of Silver Blaze " half the characters would 
have been in jail and the other half warned 
off the Turf for ever. That does not trouble 
me in the least when the story is admittedly 
a phantasy. 

It is otherwise where history is brought 
in. Even in a short story one should be 
accurate there. In the Brigadier Gerard 
stories, for example, even the uniforms are 
correct. Twenty books of Napoleonic 
soldier records are the foundation of those 
storics. 

This accu- 
racy applies 
far more to a 
long historical 
novel. It be 
comes a mere 
boy's book of 
adventure un- 
less it is a 
correct picture 
of the age. 
My system 
before writing 





such a book 

as "Sir Nigel" 

or ‘The 

Re fu Bees n”? Nelson Eris 

was to read SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 


- A Symposium of 


everything I could get about the age and 
to copy out into notebooks all that seemed 
distinctive. I would then cross-index this 
material by dividing it under the heads 
of the various types of character. Thus 
under Archer I would put all archery lore, 
and also what oaths an archer might use, 
where he might have been, what wars, 
etc., so as to make atmosphere in his 
talk. Under Monk I would have all about 
stained glass, illumination of  missals, 
discipline, ritual, and so on. In this way 
if I had, for example, a conversation betwcen 
a falconer and an armourer, I could make 
each draw similes from his own craft. All 
this seems wasted so far as the ephemeral 
criticism of the day goes, but it is the salt, 
none the less, which keeps the book from 
decay. It is in this that Sir Walter Scott 
is so supreme. I have been reading him 
again lately, and his work compares to 
ours as the front of the British Museum to 
the front of a stuccoed picture palace. 

As to my hours of work, when I am keen 
on a book I am prepared to work all day, 
with an hour or two of walk or siesta in 
the afternoon. As I grow older I lose some 
power of sustained effort, but I remember 
that I once did ten thousand words of 
" The Refugees " in twenty-four hours. It 
was the part where the Grand Monarch 
was between his two mistresses, and contains 
as sustained an effort as I have ever made. 
Twice I have written forty-thousand-word 
pamphlets in a week, but in each case I 
was sustained by a burning indignation, 
which is the best of all driving power. 

From the time that I no longer had to 
write for sustenance I have never considered 
money in my work. When the work is 
done the money is very welcome, and it is 
the author who should have it. But I 
have never accepted a contract because it 
was well-paid, and indeed I have very 
seldom accepted a contract at all, preferring 
to wait until I had some idea which stimu- 
lated me, and not letting my agent or 
editor know until I was well advanced with 
the work. I am sure that this is the best and 
also the happiest procedure for an author. 


MR. P. G. WODEHOUSE. 


N the matter of plots, I find that I use, 
for short stories, a method exactly 
opposite to the one which gets me my 

best results in the case of novels—if in these 
earmst days I can apply such a dignified 
name to my longer yarns. 

When I want to write a short story, I sit 
down on one chair, place the feet comfort- 
ably on another, put notebook, pencil, 
matches, pipe, and tobacco handily on my 
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lap, : select a 
character, and 
then keep on 
sitting till I 
have dis- 
covered what 
happened to 
him the time 
he forgot his 
wife's birth- 
dav or on the 
afternoon 
when he went 
to Wembley. 
In other 
words, the 
story grows 
out of the 
character. It 
may turn into an entirely different story 
half-way through, but the character remains 
the same. 

A novel is another matter altogether, far 
less simple, and it is to the strain of getting 
plots for novels that I attribute the hideous, 
lined face and bald head which appear in 
the photograph accompanying these words. 
A good novel ought to have a theme, so I 
start by trying to think of one. Failing in 
this, I dig up a scene—any scene, so long 
as it scems to have possibilities. I then 
take the actors in the scene and try to 
learn more about them. Then I think of 
other scenes, bung them down on a bit 
of paper, and pin this bit of paper to first 
bit of paper. This goes on for about a week, 
by which time my drawer contains perhaps 
ten bits of paper, carefully pinned together 
and scrawled over with the sort of thing 
the fever-patient moans in his sleep. 

Then, just as I am beginning to feel that 
nothing will emerge from this chaos, scene 
number fifteen suddenly clicks with scene 
number eight. I join them and write them 
down on another bite of paper. And then, 
when I am shaving or in my bath, it occurs 
to me that by turning the blackmailer into 
a dog-fancier and giving the girl an aunt 
who keeps rabbits, and eliminating the 
curate in favour of a pickle-manufacturer 
from Milwaukee, I have got a faint, shadowy 
suggestion of a plot. 

At this point I really get going. I stand 
no nonsense from my characters. The 
pickle-manufacturer has to become a dowager 
duchess—and like it—in order to fit the 
scene where the dog-fancier (now a black- 
mailer once more) goes to the Hunt Ball so 
as to keep in with the girl's aunt, whose 
rabbits have been taken away from her and 
replaced by a racing-stable. 

The final stage begins when one or two 
characters who can't be altered creep into 
the story. Then I know where I am, 





MR. P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
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As regards characters, some of those 
which have appeared in my stories have 
come from chance remarks from friends 
about men they have known. Years ago a 
cousin of mine told me that he was at 
Winchester with a long, thin, solemn, 
immaculately-dressed boy who used to 
wear an eyeglass and talk kindly, but not 
patronizingly, to the head master. The 
character, Psmith, who has appeared in 
several of my books, was based on my idea 
of that youth, whom I never met. Ukridge 
was a friend of W. Townend, the writer 
of sea-stories, who told me about him. 
Jeeves was an invention of my own. I 
was in the middle of a short story, when it 
suddenly struck me that a young man of 
my hero's mental calibre could not possibly 
have thought out the solution of the problem 
in which a friend of his was involved, and it 
seemed to me that a super-intelligent valet 
would just meet the case. 

When it comes to the actual writing of a 
story, I always work on the typewriter. 
I have never tried dictation. 


MR. ROBERT HICHENS. 


HEN Mr. Hichens writes a book he 

starts at the beginning and works on 

steadily till he comes to the end. 
He is not at all an erratic worker. Usually, 
in fact almost every day, he begins work 
immediately after an early breakfast and 
goes on for three, three and a half, or four 
hours. When he is settled down at home he 
very often writes again between tea and 
dinner. Recently, when he was for two 


months on the Riviera, he worked on till 
about ten o'clock at night and never came 
down to dinner, but as a rule he stops 
about seven-thirty. 

He does not write very fast and he never 


writcs out of 2 
doors. He 
likes to be 
enclosed and 
not to have a 
strong light 
in his room 
when he is at 
work. He 
does not make 
any skeleton 
of the book be- 
fore he begins - 
it, and he 
takes very few 
notes. Once 
he did take a 
quantity of 
notes. This 
was for “The Garden of Allah." He took 
definite notes in the Trappist monasterv 
of Staouéh in Algena. Then he brought 
them home and left them in a cab in 
London and never found them! Of 
course he takes mental notes, and some- 
times he takes a few written notes of 
scenery. 

Mr. Hichens tries to work carefully so that 
he may not have to re-write, but it has 
sometimes happened that he has bcen 
forced either to re-write or to cut out whole 
passages. In his book '' In the Wilderness," 
for instance, he discarded at least sixty 
thousand words. He never dictates or type- 
writes, but writes everything with a pen. 
He always has some work on hand. Since 
he finished his newest novel, “ After the 
Verdict," he has done a great deal of work 
on a slightly shorter story. When it is 
finished he means to give three months to 
the writing of short stories. He never 
rushes to things, but works slowly, and there 
are not many days when he does not do 
some work. 





Rusacts. 
MR. ROBERT HICHENS. 
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“SAPPER.” 
(Lt.-Col. H. C. McNeile.) 


(2) The working out of characters and plots. 


In this [ am not 
my own master. 
I am completely 
in the hands of 
the unscrupu- 
lous people who 
force their way 
on to my paper, 
and who insist 
on doing things 
which I regard 
as most repre- 
hensible. 

(3) I cannot 
dictate. My 
unfortunate 
typist says that 
I cannot write 
either. Above is 
a bit of manu- 
script to prove 
it. 


HAT an 

appal- 

ling ques- 
tion to hold at 
the head of a 
man who has 
never wittingly 
done you any 
harm! How- 
ever, I will do 
my best to 
answer. 

(1) The com- 
ing of ideas. 
They don't, and 
when they do I 
generally find 
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MR. PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


WICE I have been asked, within the last 
year,to lecture e upon “the art of the short 


story" 
and I have in 
each case de- 
clined. Because 
I know nothing 
about it. For 
me, a short 
story is what 
Edward Gar- 
nett called it 
(as quoted by 
H. G. Wells: 1 
have not the 
text by me)— 
an anecdote. 
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used before. are chiefly a Ramm. 
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A passage from Mr. Perceval Gibbon's story, 
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tive, or markedly ineffective, action, wherein 
distinctive characters play their parts against 
a background of scenery which ought pro- 
perly to be essential to the whole thing. 

I would gladly oblige would-be short- 
story writers with advice as to how and 
when to write; but the best 1 can do for 
them is to tell them how I do it myself. 
I make my plots by hand, as it were. 1 


How Our Novelists Write Their Books 


central idea, worry round it, invent 
characters to develop it, and as soon as 
I've got a rough and ready scheme I start 
in to write. 

I always write at night. Odds and ends 
of mechanical work such as correcting MS., 
typescript. or proofs I do at any old time 
during the day—but all my work of compo- 
sition is done from nine-thirty onwards. 
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From a page of the novel Mr. W. J. Locke is now writing. 


walk the roads, and walk my garden, 
chewing them over until they sicken me 
to the point where 1 have to get them out of 
my system by writing them. 

There is no difficulty about plots; any- 
body can make a plot of sorts in ten minutes. 
Whether he can then present it in acceptable 
form is another matter; for form is, after 
all. the essence, the right to exist, and the 
sole justification of the short story. 

Joseph Conrad told me that one ought to 
know one's slightest character so well that 
it “blazed at one like a fiery dragon." 
And he was right, of course ; he always was ! 
And that, I tlunk, is the trick of the trade ; 
vou must Zve your stuff—eat it, drink it, 
sleep with it, wake with it, suffer with it, 
and die with it. Onlv so can your stories 
have a genuine existence. Otherwise it 
is better to hire somebody—me, for ex- 
ample-—to write them for you. 


—— —M 
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DON T know that there is much to be 
nv 


said about work. I hit upon a 





I compose rather slowly, and 
hundred words I regard as a good day's 
work. 

from my 
writing table 
in my librarv I 
look straight 
out over the 
tops of palm 
trees, at the 
Mediterranean 
and the bas- 
tioned prison 
of the Man in 
the Iron Mask 
on the Ile Ste. 
Marguerite, and 
the bluest of 
blue skies. It 
sounds ideal 
for a writer, 
but as I mostly 
sit at the table 
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at night, the view doesnt 


matter. At present the windows are wide 
open and the moon looks in on me 
and moths come in and fool round the 


lamps. 
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MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 








WRITE 
nothing by 
hand now- 
adays except 
an occasional 
article when 
travelling. 
The whole of 
my fiction I 
dictate to my 
secretary, who 
occasionally 
takes it on to 
the type- 
writer direct, 
but more 
frequently into 
MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 2a shorthand 
notebook. I 
then re-dictate from the written sheets, an 
occupation which takes far more time and is 
more laborious than giving shape to the first 
conception of the story. Practically I work 
the whole of the time out of doors. 

As regards the assembling of the ideas 
necessary to produce a work of fiction, I 
have, perhaps, during the last dozen years 
somewhat changed my methods. In earlier 
days I was accustomed to evolve a plot and 
story first, and then create the characters 
afterwards. To-day I more frequently evolve 
from my mind what I conceive to be an 
interesting character, or characters, and one 
central situation. In other words, my 
characters to-day interest me more than the 
scenes in which they move. 

My plots, stories, and incidents, such as 
they may be, come to me without effort. 
My greatest difficulty is to render the 
feminine interest in my stories adequate, 
possibly because I know so much less about 
the other sex. The feminine character as a 
whole seems, even in these days of greater 
freedom, to conform to type and show less 
variability than the masculine. 
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CANNOT 

give you à 

fixed rule 
as to how a 
book begins 
with me. 
Sometimes it 
is a character, 
sometimes a 
combination 
of people in a 
particular 
relationship, 
sometimes an 
idea not as yet 
personified, 
which I have 
come upon 
and taken 
note of. Or again it may be some story 
which has been told to me. But usually I 
start with certain people and certain facts 
connected with them; and these remain 
simmering in my head for some years before 
I ever make use of them. 

For instance, ‘‘ At the Villa Rose," which 
was published in THE STRAND, began one 
evening when I was dining at the Star and 
Garter Hotel at Richmond. The names of 
Mme. Fougère, the victim of the real Aix - 
crime, and her companion who was one 
of the accomplices, were cut by a diamond 
ring in the glass of the window. A year or 
two later a case heard at the Old Bailey, 
where a good deal hung upon a door which 
was first found shut, then open, then shut 
again, contributed something more. and 
gradually the story took shape. 

Similarly with ‘‘ The House of the Arrow," 
my last book, in which Hanaud, the French 
detective, once more appears. A story of a 
false accusation was told to me. Then came 
the case in France of a whole district being 
utterly disturbed for months by anonymous 
letters which were subsequently traced to 
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From Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s latest novel, “The House of the Arrow.” 
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a young girl. There was a more or less 
similar plague of such letters which con- 
tinued for years at a little town of the 
South Coast; and the problem of the 
young girlin educated surroundings who took 
to that particular aberration took hold of 
me. Thus those two books. 

“The Four Feathers,” on the other 
hand, came just from the idea which is the 
kernel of the book—the fear of fear carried 
to the point of disgrace, with the subsequent 
realization that the highly-strung once put 
to it will go farther than the rest. 

As to methods, I never begin until I know 
the end and most of the middle—though the 
middle will alter as the characters carry the 
story along. Then I write it and rewrite it 
~—always twice and much of it three times, 
for I like an economy of words, and very 
likely practise it too much. 
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SIR GILBERT PARKER. 


Y methods are quite simple. To me 
character is everything, and from 
character comes the plot. Sometimes, 

as in the case of Charlie Steele in '' The 
Right of Way," characters have been in 
my mind for a quarter of a century, and 
at last they take form and live their own 
- lives through my pen. 

The book by which I first made my name 
as a writer of fiction, *“' Pierre and His 
People," had for its chief character Pierre, 
the son of a French gentleman and an Indian 
squaw, whom I had known as a boy. I 
used him at last. I do not say that I draw 
my characters 
absolutely from 
life, but they 
are suggested 
from life. I 
have written a 
number of his- 
torical novels, 
and I am writ- 
ing one now. 

The main 
character in 
“The Seats of 
the Mighty " 
was taken from 
the life of Major 
Robert Stobo, 
who was a Scot- 
tish prisoner in 
Ouebec at the 
time of the capture of the province. The 
chief character in ‘The Battle of the 
Strong," also an historical Jersey novel, 
was taken from the life of a British 
admiral who became a Continental Prince. 
The present central character has the same 





Russell. 
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historical accuracy, and he—as they all 
have been—is as real to me as though I 
knew him. 

The first page of a book is always most 
difficult, but if you have got that right the 
rest falls into place, and so it becomes the 
one true starting point of the book. 

I have gone for two months with my 
story clear in my mind waiting for the first 
sentence. I was thinking out the story 
of “No Defence" at Buxton, and had it 
clear in my mind, but was waiting for the 
first page. I was sitting on a hillside when 
a young Irishman moved down it, from 
two others ; and a stone rattled impudently 
after him. He turned round and said 
with a grin: ‘ I'll meet you at the assizes, 
and after that in jail." As that struck the 
note I wanted, I used it with a difference. 

As for working, I never do so at night, 
but in the morning. Habit is a great thing. 

Ido not dictate. I suppose of all the books 
Ihave written, not more than seven chapters 
have been dictated, and they only when 
my arm was lame. I do not dictate because 
it is impossible to get the same deep con- 
centration which one gets with the pen 
or pencil in one's hand. I am speaking for 
myself only. Others can do it—and success- 
fully. I have not been able. 


MR. A. S. M. HUTCHINSON. 


HEN I try to analyse how my books 
come to me, I find the process as 
mysterious as certainly it must sound 

to those who read this attempt at explana- 
tion. So far as, on examining myself, I can 
find out, the thing begins with a character 
which interests me. The character persists 
in my mind until I find myself knowing 
everything about him or her, and during 
the process other characters arise about him. 
When I get to that stage, which frequently 
is, off and on, as much as two years, I begin 
to realize that a novel is going to happen 
out of these people. 

How it docs happen I absolutely cannot 
say. So far as I am able to explain, there 
does occur one day, quite by chance, and 
entirely without definite searching after it, 
an idea which, ifit happened to these people, 
would cause them— what shall I say ?— 
considerable commotion. When that idea 
arrives I,begin to write. Here are the 
characters all about me, very familiar and 
intimate friends of my imagination, and 
there, miles away, is the thing that is gofhg 
to make them disturbed. And so I start 
to write and the characters do the rest. I 
know more or less what is going to happen 
when they reach the crisis (so to call it), but 
how they are going to reach it, or what 
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precisely is going to happen afterwards, I 
really have no idea at all. 
This “explanation,” when written out in 


cold print, sounds desperately vague and 
futile, and I envy the writers who tell 
re that they have every chapter schemed 
Butitis my 


out before they start to write. 
way, and I have to make the 
best of it. 

As to the original coming 
of the characters, generally 
they arise out of thc face of 
someone I see in the streets 
or in any public place. In 
the case of short stories, the 
idea for the story comes 
almost ready-made with the 
face. In the case of a novel, 
I suppose the glimmer of the 
"crisis" is there when the 
face attracts me, but I can't 
remember that this ever was 
actually the case. It is 
simply that I imagine the 
character, and it goes on 
growing until, mysteriously, 
the idea comes. 

As to method, I write desperately slowly, 
and always in the morning. I write with a 
pen. I wish 1 could do it on the typewriter, 
Lecause I have a painfully neat mind, 
and I love the neat appearance of type- 
written sheets instead of my own writing ; 
but although I can type reasonably well, 
and at timcs have written directly on to the 
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typewriter, I find it not good when I am 
engaged on a novel. If I am “writing” 
three hours on end, I should say my pen is 
not moving for more than perhaps a third 
of this time. The rest is thinking, and the 
pen is an infinitely more nimble instrument 
for the fits and starts of this kind of work 
than it is possible for the 
typewriter to be. 

People, by the way, have 
an idea in this connection 
that all an author requires 
is a bit of paper and a stump 
of pencil. I wish it were so 
with me. To begin with, I 
cannot write with a pencil, 
nor possibly on any sort of 
paper other than that on 
which I am accustomed to 
write, and I require around 
me what appears to be an 
enormous number of things, 
and invariably, just as I am 
started, I have to get up and 
hunt for one that is missing. 
They include, and each one is 
absolutely essential, a little 
vase in which my fountain-pen will stand 
upright, three or four pipes, a very large 
and very solid ash-tray, two or three boxes 
of matches, and my pocket-knife to get 
the tobacco out of the pipes. All my novels 
are written in school exercise-books, and I 
have used exactly the same kind of 
exercise-book ever since I started. 
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A passage from the book on which Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson is now engaz:d. 
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Important, Announcements for 1925. 


Among the many attractive features we are able to announce 
fos the coming year none will be more eagerly awaited than the 


New Sherlock Holmes Stories | 
by A. Conan Doyle, 


which will appear in our issues for January, February, and March. 


Our readers will be delighted to know that we 
have also arranged for a series of stories by 


Rudyard Kipling 


as well as other series by 


P. G. Wodehouse 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Arnold Bennett 


and 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 


| In addition to the above, work by the follow- 
ing authors will appear in early numbers: 


| W. W. JACOBS JOHN GALSWORTHY 
“ SAPPER " GILBERT FRANKAU 
H. A. VACHELL H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
W.B. MAXWELL MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 
STACY AUMONIER F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


“When I Was Young.” 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
will be followed in this ser es by 
LORD BIRKENHEAD, SIR OL!VER LODGE, MR. G. K. CHESTERTON, 
and other celetr ties of the day. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
NORAH SCHLEGEL, 


to the station on that July morning 

was Miss Ethel Ellicot’s dark blue 

car, which, though the sun was shining 
now, recorded a recent long run over muddy 
country roads. 

“ We are ever so muck too early," Miss 
Elicot remarked, ignoring the fact that she 
had urged her chauffeur to race over 
most of the mileage. Miss Ellicot, it may 
be observed, was rather given to ignoring 
facts. She had still to learn, perhaps, that 
facts ignored remain to confound one, 
sooner or later, even if one be never so fair 
and fortunate. 

“ The train is sure to be at the platform,” 
returned her maid, Norton, a middle-aged 
woman of placid manner and countenancc. 

“ You have the tickets ? ” 

'" Yes, ma'am. And, of course, 
are reserved." 

The car stopped, and a porter—a tall 
voung man, with a slight limp and a look 
which we may vaguely term “ nice "— 
opened the door. 

Miss Ellicot got out and spoke to the 
chauffeur, giving him some forgotten in- 
structions to take home to the housekeeper. 
“Good-bye, Jackson. I shall return this 
day fortnight," she finished, and Jackson 
saluted and drove off. 

The porter, his back to her, was placing 
the last of the baggege on a barrow. 

" Cornish express, porter," she said. 

"I've told him, ma'am,” said Norton, 
“and shown him the articles you want in 
the compartment." 

'" Very well, Norton, 
platform, porter ? ” 


IE the stream of vehicles flowing down 


seats 


Is the train at the 


“ Yes, ma’am,”’ 
out turning. 

The grey eyes of Miss Ellicot gave a tiny 
start. 

“ You are sure you understand what 
articles are to go in the compartment ? ” 

'" Yes, ma’am.” The porter stooped 
over the handles of the barrow. On the 
left side of his neck, an inch below the line 
of the short hair, set close together, were 
two little moles. 

On Miss Ellicot’s cheek came a pink 
glow—and went out. 

" Norton," she said, “find our places 
in the train. I am going to the bookstall.” 

" Very good, ma'am," Norton replied, 
and moved off. 

The porter moved off also. 

“ Porter ! ” 

“Yes, ma'am ? ” he said, not stopping. 

" Wait!" 

With an odd movement of the shoulders 
that might have betokened resignation, 
he pushed the barrow a few paces farther, 
out of the traffic of incoming passengers, 
and halted. 

Miss Ellicot went up to him. 

" Norman Addison," she demanded, 
softly, " what are you doing here ? " 

The blush passed from the young man's 
countenance. With a faint smile he 
returned: ''One does not expect the need- 
less question from Miss Ethel Ellicot.”’ 

'" I meant—why are you doing it ? ” 

“That would mean a long story—if you 
cared to listen. You might lose your train, 
and I should certainly lose at least one 
more tip. Quite a brisk demand for porters 
this morning!” 


answered the man, with- 
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Her exquisitelv-gloved hand waved aside 


the flippancy. ` This is too dreadful ! " she 
said. 
" Not so bad as that, Miss Ellicot. May 


I show vou the way to——” 

" Be quiet! Is this what vou had in your 
mind when you wrote to me a year ago ? " 

‘Ten months ago, if vou please. No; 
| was not thinking of the rzilway then. As 
a matter of fact, I was one of the unem- 
ployed for four mon:hs before I had the 
luck to get this.” 

'" Unemployed ! 
dole ? ” 

“ Unfortunately I was not quabfied for 
the dole. It was a somewhat thin time, but 
since I came to Paddington I have had 
little to complain about. I see," he con- 
tinued, smiling at a label on one of the 
boxes, '" that vou are going to Lady Pen- 
waring. Lovely place she has down there. 
I saw her son here the other day.” 

* Did he—did he recognize you * " 

"[ carried his suit-case and clubs, and 
he was most kind. Offered me a fiver, but 
as I had not four pounds nineteen shillings 
of change I was compelled to refuse it." 
The light tone gave place to a serious one. 
" | mention the incident, Miss Ellicot, lest 
vou, too, in your kindness, should imagine 
that I am here to receive charity—or pity. 
And now, with vour permission "U 

“Wait! I must know more. 
vour address ? ” 

" Care of G.W.R. Porters’ Room, Pad- 
dington.”’ 

" Where do vou live? ^7 

“ Not far from here. You might find 
the locality a httle drab and crowded, and 
certain features might jar and even shock 
your sensibilities. Still U 

" Aren't the people awful ? " 

'" Pardon me—I am one of them." 

Miss Ellicot made a gesture of impatience. 
" How long do vou intend to keep up 
this—this farce > What does it lead to? ” 

'" Some day I mav rise to be guard on a 
slow train; but mv ambition is to become 
stationmaster of a wavside station." 

" Don't jest ! You 

Came an interruption. A woman, stout, 
hot, and flustered, with an infant in her 
arms. a big bag in one hand and threc 
children, one at the toddling stage, clinging 
to her skirts, gasped a question. 

The porter’s glance darted at the clock, 
back to the woman, thence to the girl. 

"Miss. Ellicot, will vou excuse me for 
ene minute ? ” 

She frowned, then nodded. 

He snatched up the teddler, grabbed the 
Lag. “ Come along, ma'am! Perhaps we 
can do it. Run, kids!” He bolted, with the 
party behind him, 


But not—not on the— 
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Miss Ellicot experienced the unusual 
double sensation of cold anger in her heart 
and a hot lump in her throat. But she was 
composed ercvzh on his return. 

" Forgive me," he said; "but thev 
wouldn't have got another train till even- 


ing. 
" Really ! And did you—er—get a 
gratuity 7 ”’ 


He reddened, but smiled as he opened his 
hand, disclosing a threepenny-bit. 

She stiffened. ‘‘ You took that from a 
poor woman ! ” 

“ Her circumstances are not known to me, 
but I have learned that people hike her may 
be easily hurt." He spoke quietly, but 
obviously under restraint. 

" Be kind enough to take my things to 
the train,” she said. 

'" Yes, ma'am.” He gripped the handles 
and walked off. 


LITTLE later, having placed the 

heavy things in the van, he appeared 

in her compartment and arranged 
the lighter articles acccrding to her cool 
instructions. He stepped out and was 
about to shut tbe door, when she handed 
him half a crown. 

" Thank you, ma'am.” Deliberately he 
dropped the coin between the footboard and 
platform, shut the door, touched his hat, 
and moved awav. His face was white. 

Miss Ellicot lay back on her seat. She 
was more than ruffled; she had been 
shocked out of herself ; her little world was 
being shaken as by an earthquake. Norman 
Addison a porter—a person who carried 
other people's luggage and got tipped for 
doing so! Norman Addiscn, the voung man 
of fashion, the graceful idler—after the 
war—the dilettante, the fine gentleman— 
now in cordurovs, hideous boots, and a hat 
belonging to a railway companv ! Norman 
Addison, who, little more than a vear ago. 
had asked her to marrv him ; whom she had 

efused, less from uncertaintv of herself than 

from respect for her father’s counsel of 
delay ! Norman Addison, who, after a lapse 
of six months, had written her a farewell 
letter, stating briefly that he had lost every- 
thing; who had then disappeared—simplv 
disappeared—from the ken of all who knew 
him—or, at least, from the ken of those who 
might have mentioned him to her. 

It was preposterous—a tragic absurdity. 
Surely he had plenty of friends who would 
have been glad to help! Her own father. 
for all his counsel, had been fond of Norman. 
Had he lived 

The invaluable Norton came in from the 
corridor to inquire whether her mistress 
had everything she wanted. 

“ Shall I get you some papers, ma'am ? ^ 
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Miss Ellicot went up to him. “ Norman Addison," she demanded, 
softly, " what are you doing here? " 


she asked, noticing the unexpected lack in 
the travelling paraphernalia. 

“ No— yes — anything." Miss  Ellicot 
waved her away. “ Stay! How long have 
we till the train starts, Norton ? " 
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“ Eleven minutes, ma’am.” 

'" All right. Get the papers!” 

“ Very good, ma’am.” 

Miss Ellicot closed her eyes. In eleven 
minutes—no, ten now—she would be on 
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her wav. In seven hours she would te at 
her destination. the guest vf her oli friend. 
Lady Penwaritg. whose so», Edmund, wa~ 
waiting, as she could nòt doubt. to propose 
to her for the thrid time. Half an four 
ago her mind had been made tp to yield to 


him—ctherwise she would not have accep? 
his mother’s invitaticn. And now ber mind 
was restless, dissatisfied. troubed. She 


liked the man in Cornwall. liked him very 
much, and vet 

She opened her eves and looked out at the 
plattcrm. Norman wert past. Carving a 
couple of suit-cases. Hew well he bere Him- 
self '—<he admitted it resentfuily ; nothing 
slouching or obsequious about him: and 
the slight limp, souvenir of the war, was a 
dignity in itself. © Hateful! ` she mur- 
mured, withdrawing her gaze. She closed 
her eves again, but only to encounter a 
vision of the little incident of the stout 
flustered woman and her íamilv. She 
sought to-convince herself that Norman had 
done what he did because she was there—to 
annoy her, perhaps; but there was no 
getting away from the kindness on Norman's 
face as he snatched up the toddler, the good- 
will in his voice when he spoke to the woman 
and youngsters. And the threepenny-bit— 
her contempt recoiled upon herself; she 
had descended to an unworthy sneer; she 
had been meanly cruel, nay. she had behaved 
abominably ! And the half-crown—at the 
thought of it her cheeks grew hot. 





weeklies, a monthly magazine or two. 

" They are verv busy at the besk- 

stall to-day.” she remarked. " and the 
train 15 full." 

" Where is vour seat, Norton * 

' Four doors along, towards the engine, 
ma'am. I shall come to vou every hour, 
ma'am, in Case 

" How iong now till we -tart ? 

‘ Three minutes, ma'am. 

“ Stay here for the present.” 

" Very good, ma'am.” 

Miss Elicot locked out at the platform. 
It was in her heart to tell Norman she 
was sorry. But there was no «sign of 
him. 

‘How long now ?' 
shoulder. 

‘A trifle over a minute, ma'am. ` 

Suddenlv it was borne on the girl that 
she did not want to go to Cornwall, 
did not want to marry the man waiting 
there. 

"Quick, Norton! " She got up. 
the dour!’ She got out. 
things and get vour own. 
by this train." 

just for an instant Norton stared. 


N eeki arrived with a bunch of 


» 
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Very good ma'am, ske sarl and pro 
cedet deliberately. t pass cut her mistress 
Tipertyv. That dine she feito saure bir 
ONT: 
A whistle screamed—then ancther The 
guari was at Mise Ellioae’s elbew 
(20^ Net going, miss?” 
-Na tbe guard slammed the doer with 


ere hard ard received 
^ther— [I Į wire voc a 


van. «aid Miss Elice:, 

Ihe prodigious traim began to move 
Neer joined her mise 

Nenon., send a wire t Lady Penwanng 

—' Greativ regret must abandon i "Urnev. 
am wrting ^: then ring up the Planet Hote? 
and engage rooms. When vou have dene 
that. wait for me at the be stall " 

Very good, maam. Shali I call a 
porter : " 

"Nac 


" Very good. ma'am. And the admirable 
Norton went upon ber errant. 

Three porters in turn «fered service to 
Miss Eliot. and she was on the verge of 
engaging the third when Norman came 
down the platform. Haughzlv she <ignalled. 
He hesitated, then came forward. She 
peinted to her propertv. 

" Will vou kindiv get a perter to take 
charge of these for a few minutes * I have 
changed mv mind and shall want a tax! 
shortly.” 

He began to gather up her things. 

“Nol” 

He regarded her a little less grimly, then 
dropped over the edge of the platform. 
stooped for a moment. and returned to her 
level, holding out the half crown. 

“ This i» yours, ma am." 

For an instant rebellion —then she tock 
it and put it in her bag. 

"Thank vou," she murmured. 

' Thank vou. ma'am. Allow me." He 
gathered up her belongings. " A taxi? ` 

"I wish to speak to vou first. Let us 
walk up the platform." 

Paddington is so spacious a station that 
comparatively quiet spots are easily found. 

“I wish to sav that I am sorry "—5she 
faltered, for she wa: not used to apologizing— 
‘sorry for having—kEaving been so abomin- 
able.” 

His expression softened. 
about it," he said, gently. `“ I ought not to 
have—well gloned in mv shame." His 
smile was a little sad. “And now that I 
have the chance, let me say how sorry I was 
to read cf vour loss. Your father had no 
great opinion of me. but I had a sincere 
respect for him. I was tempted to write to 
vou, but having decided to drop out ' 
He perused. 

“ih seems a long time ago, but I miss 


' Please forget 
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him every day. There are so many things 
to remind me of him.” She also paused for 
a moment. “ This meeting of ours reminds 
me of him. The last time I saw you, you 
were walking with him in the gardens at 
Dorminster.” 

‘Yes. He gave me some good advice 
that afternoon.” 

It may have been the slight constraint 


of his tone that drew the girl’s quick 
glance. 
“ Well," she said, more lightly, ‘ I must 


not keep you talking here, but I should 
like to know something—if you don't mind 
telling me—of your—your advehtures since 
we met last. I am staying to-night at the 
Planet. Will you dine with me—at the 
hour that suits you best ? ” 

“ Thank you,” he said, stiffly, " but I 
fear I have an engagement. 
happens to be Wednesday, and on Wednes- 
day evenings I take my landlady’s kiddies to 
a picture-house.” 


‘* I see," she returned. 

But her proud look wavered. He saw 
that she was wounded. 

'* Forgive me," he exclaimed. “ Forgive 


what must have seemed unforgivably un- 
gracious. But the truth is that I live in 
constant dread of—of charity. You under- 
stand ?” 

Her eyes answered. 

“ The kiddies can have their pictures 
to-morrow,” he said. “Let me come 
to see you for an hour to-night—after 
dinner.” 

'" But why not to dinner?" The words 
were scarcely uttered when she was sorry. 
Perhaps he had not the proper garments. 
Perhaps he feared encounters with old 
acquaintances. 

He seemed to guess her thoughts. “ No, 
it’s not that." He smiled dryly. ‘I can 
still put up a fairly presentable appearance 
generally, but, unfortunately, one can’t dine 
in gloves." He held out his hands. “ Of 
course, I can make them cleaner than they 
are now." 

'* Oh, dear! " she said under her breath, 
and remembered him as a violinist above 
the ordinary. Then, abruptly : " I think you 
ought to be proud of your hands ! " 

'" Thank you. I'm not ashamed of them ; 
but they just won't do for the Planet 
restaurant." 

'' You are considering my feelings ? ” 

“ One does not willingly affront one’s kind 
hostess.” 

'" I assure you 

“ Please! I shall, 
vou at nine o'clock." 
~ * But don't you—don’t you understand 
that I have put off my journey in order 
that She stopped short, colouring. 
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" You must know that I could not havc 
dreamed of that," he said, presently. ‘‘ I’m 
not yet sure that I'm more happy than 
touched. But I can't refuse the honour, 
and I shall come, gratefully, to the Planet— 
at the hour you name. 

“Let it be seven-thirty—and we shall 
have a private room. There are so many 
things I want to know about." 

“ I think you will find more questions 
to answer than to ask. I have had no 
thrilling experience, but I am still inter- 
ested in the little world I left ten months 
ago.' 

'* The little world you are soon coming 
back to.’ 

He shook his head. 

'" We shall see!” Miss Ellicot was re- 
covering her self-confidence. “And now 
I'll cease from troubling. Will you get me 
a man to carry my things ? " 

“ Why on earth ? ” 

“ Oh, I don't know. 
of me, but f 

“ I assure you that I don't feel a porter 
inside.” 

She smiled in spite of herself. 
well—if you must. 
at the bookstall.’”’ 

A little later he saw them into a taxi. 
“Goodness! I had forgotten to wire 
about my boxes in the van!” cried Miss 
Ellicot. 

“ Do you wish them sent back, ma'am ? 
I'll attend to that." 

“ Thanks, porter.” 

The attentive Norton took out her 
purse. 

“ Planet Hotel,” said Norman to the 
driver, and shut the door quickly. Then, 
with a twinkle in his eye, he touched his 


I suppose it’s silly 





“ Oh, very 
I have to find my maid 


hat. But the twinkle was short-lived. 
“ Thought I was getting over it,” he said to 
himself, and went back to duty. 

Norton put away her purse. Somehow 


Miss Ellicot felt that she ought to say some- 
thing. 

'* It is not often, Norton,” she remarked, 
“that a railway porter avoids a tip.” 

‘“ Not often, ma'am.” 

“ You were astonished ? ” 

" No, ma'am.” 

"No? But you will be astonished when 
I tell you that that porter is dining with me 
this evening.” 

“ No, ma'am.” 

'" Then you recognized him as a visitor to 
Dorminster ? ” 

“ Yes, ma'am.’ 

Miss Ellicot thought for a moment or 
two. “ He is at Paddington,” she said, 
* because he is writing a book about—er— 
porters.” 

“ Very good, ma'am.” 
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URING dinner Norman had slipped 

back into the old life—almost. He 

had enjoyed the luxury a little less 
than he had expected. Possibly it had been 
too reminiscent to be perfectly pleasurable ; 
perhaps the hostess's remembrance of some 
of his tastes had stirred regret as well as 
gratification. He had not been sorry to 
leave the table. 

Now the windows stood open, and he 
and the girl lounged at a balcony screened 
by flowering shrubs, beyond reach of the 
shaded lights above the table. The night 
was dark and warm. The hum of London 
rose, mingled with the music of an orchestra 
on a lower floor. It was all very easeful 
after the dingy little room above the narrow, 
noisy street where he lodged, but far less 
enervating to resolve than the nearness of 
the girl he had been striving to forget. 

"I think I shall answer no more 
questions," she was saying, '' or the evening 
will be gone before I can ask any—not 
that I want to seem an inquisitor." 

“ Ask what you will, Ethel," he replied. 
" Fd rather not talk about myself, because 
I know it’s a dull subject, and because— 
well, because I don't wish to appear as 
one craving for pity.” 

“I understand. In any case, I don't 
think I should ever offer you pity, Norman, 
because I don't believe you know what it 
is to he really unhappy." 

" H'm!" muttered Norman, 
faint smile. 

" However," she went on, ''it is your 
doings rather than your feelings that I 
want to know about. In the first place, 
why did you become a railway porter ? ” 

“ I could not find anything else.” 

"I mean—what made you take such 
work ? "' 

" Necessity—sheer necessity.” 

'" Am I to understand," she said, gently, 
"that you were in need of—of money ? ” 

“When I got the job I had thirty-nine 
shillings left.” 

“ Shillings ! " 

“ Shillings are wonderful things when one 
has no pounds. Yes, Ethel, I was what is 
called ‘ broke’! "' 

She shook her head. “ It’s difficult to 
rasp. I don't want to intrude, but you may 
remember that you once "—she blushed— 
‘“ spoke to me of your affairs.” 

“ I remember. I told you that I possessed 
some thirty thousand pounds so safely 
invested that I was ashamed to mention 
my income to you.” 


with a 


“ Yes, you told me that. And a 
few months later you had thirty-nine 
shillings!” She drew a long breath. “ You 


will admit that it is enough to make a friend 
curious.” 
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“So kind a friend need not remain 
so. The money went in speculation on thc 
Stock Exchange.” 

“ In those few months ? ” 

“In the last two of them, for I madc 
a bit to begin with.” 

" [t must have been wild speculation. ' 

“It was. Of course, you know I'm an 
ignoramus about business.” 

“ But why did you want to make more 
moneyz—Norman ? ” 

'" What I had seemed so little.” 

Perhaps she felt it was only a half answer, 
but she did not pursue the question. 

“ Well" she said, “the money being 
gone, you had still your friends.’’ 

“ I did not forget it, Ethe! ; but the loss 
of the money had an odd effect on me. I. 
remember how my first feeling was that of 
utter helplessness and despair, but that 
passed. I had broken something that 
could not be mended, grasped at a desire 
and lost it for ever. I had neither the 
training nor the ability for the sort of work . 
that means much money. In my own folly 
I had made my bed, and I made up my 
mind to lie on it—if possible, withcut 
whining. And I have at least learned that 
there are worse things than comparative 
poverty.” 

'" You are satisfied with your lot? ” 

"Is one ever satisfied with one’s lot? 
I am satisfied to the extent of knowing that 
what I most desire is unattainable.” 

" Then you are resigned to remaining as 
you are?” 

"I shall try to advance myself in the 
railway service. I think I mentioned mv 
ambition this morning.” 

“ You expect to find happiness at a way- 
side station ? ” 

“ Were we talking of happiness? " he 
asked lightly, as it seemed to himself. “ But 
why not—at a wayside station—or at 
Paddington, if Fortune decides that I remain 
a porter ? ” 

She did not answer, and there was 
silence till she said, with unwonted diffi- 
dence :— 

'' That little estate of mine needs someone 
who is a gentleman to look after it. Will you 
help me by accepting the post ? ” 

“Charity, Ethel, charity! But,” his 
voice softened, ''I kiss your feet for the 
thought." 

'" You are impossible ! ” 

'* I should be, as manager of your estate. 
And you know it," he said, quietly. 

She waved the remark aside, saying: “ I 
will ask ancther question. Wilk you tell 
me what my father said to you the last 
time you came to Dorminster? My father, 
as you may know, died suddenly, without 


having suffered any illness. On the evening 
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'"' Why did you beccme a railway porter ? " she asked. 
" [ could not find anything else." 
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before he died he began to speak of vou, 
and I have always felt that he was going 
to tell me something that was on his mind, 
when we were interrupted by an old friend's 
dropping in; and tbe chance never came 
again. I wish very much to know what my 
father said that afternoon in the gardens. 
You called it good advice. What was its 
nature ? ” 

Norman hesitated before he replied: 
“ I think vou must excuse me, Ethel. It 
cannot matter now what vour father said 
then." 

'" Please let me be judge of that. I know 
this much : that at the last he feared he had 
advised vou wrongly.” 


“ No; it was I who acted wrongly on his 
advice. Well, I suppose I must tell you.” 


Norman checked a sigh. ‘ Your father 
was a practical-minded man, and when I 
spoke to him about vou and my own small 
affairs, he put things—not brutallv, but 
very franklv. He pointed out that you had 
never lacked anvthing and that you were 
going to be an extremely wealthy girl, with 
an income twenty times the income that 
I could show 
“ Oh, dear'’’ murmured Miss Ellicot. 

" He then asked me, quite kindlv, if I 
thought I was the sort of man to be satis- 
fied in the situation of husband to so wealthy 
a girl. I had to admit that, while it was 
the girl, and not her money, I cared for, the 
situation might be a testing one for both. 
At the same time, I asked him if he could 
not hold out any hope for me. To which he 
replied that I must work out my own sal- 
vation. Why did I not do something 
worth while with my life and the money I 
had ? It was a useful sum, he said, and the 
trade of the country, he prophesied, was 
about to boom. Fortunes would be made 
quickly. Whv not find an opening in com- 
merce for both energies and money ? 
And that's the whole story.” 

"But he rid not suggest the Stock 
Exchange ? ” 

“ On the contrary, 
it.” 

“ Then who suggested it ? ” 

"A friend whom I consulted 
putting the monev into a business." 

“May I know his name? ” 

“ I am sure he was sincere in his advice. 
I believe—in fact, he told me—he lost 
heavily himself.” 

“ Yes, yes—but who was he * " 

"I’m sorry, Ethel, but I don't feel at 
libertv to sav. If there is anvthing else vou 
would care to ask 

"^ There is nothing else," 

He lifted his gaze. 
out at the night. 
the lower windows. 
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light to show the proud tilt of her head, 
the sweet haughtiness of the profile, the 
hint of sadness at the mouth. He rose 
slowly. 

" Have I hurt you, Ethel? Heaven 
knows I don't want to be ,ungracious—to 
you of all people. Only 





HERE was a knock, and a servant 

brought in a telegram. Miss Ellicot 

took it over to the table. "No 
answer," she told the servant. 

With a smile she turned to her guest, 
holding out the message. ‘ An oppor- 
tunity for you at Paddington to- morrow.” 
she said. 

Norman read: " Cruelly disappointed. 
Leaving for town night train—Ned Pen- 
waring.” 

Watching him, she saw him wince. 

* Penwaring is a very good fellow," he 
remarked, handing back the telegram. “ But 
are not you travelling to Cornwall to- 
morrow ? ” 

“I cannot sav—till I have seen Mr. 
Penwaring. 1-1 shall meet him at 
Paddington.”’ 

"What—at seven in the morning?” 
Norman suddenly found himself hating 
Penwaring. 

'" You forget that I am a country girl. 
more or less. Do vou find the mornings 
difficult ? ” 


‘As it happens, I am not on early 


duty to-morrow. I shall not have the 
honour of handling Mr. Penwaring's suit- 
case." 


The tone of the second remark gave Miss 
Ellicot a little thrill, but she contrived to 
look vexed. 

'" Oh, dear, how provoking! Is it im- 
possible for you to be on duty ? "' 

“ Not impossible—and I shall be there 
if I can be of service to you,” replied 
Norman, quite at a loss. A few hours ago 
she had seemed to detest his performing à 
porter's work, and now 

“ Thank you so much! You see, I don't 
wish to have Norton with me, and—and 
I'm rather helpless without her.” 

'" Do you wish me to turn up as a porter, 








or 

“ Oh, as a porter, please! ” 

He laughed in spite of himself. 
be there, ma'am," he said. 

The clock above the fireplace tinklec ten. 
He held out his hand. 

“ Good night, and thanks for a charmine 
evening." 

“So glad you have enjoyed it, porter. 
Good night.” 

It was well, perhaps, that he went then. 
His pride was tottering, and one may suspect 
that she knew it. 


'' I shall 
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OT many people were on the platform 
when the train came in, and not 
many alighted. 

The tall, smartly-attired young man, 
with the tan of sunshine and salt air 
on his well-favoured countenance, nodded 
pleasantly to the porter who had opened the 
door. 

" Hullo, Addison! Still at it?” 

Then, just behind the porter, he caught 
sight of Miss Ellicot. For an instant wonder 
held him ; then he sprang forward. 

‘Ethel, what a surprise, at this hour! 
But what does it mean? Don't tell 
me you are on the point of leaving 
town? Your wire vesterday was an awful 
blew.” 

‘As a matter of fact,” said Miss Ellicot, 
wih a delightful smile, but never a 
blush, * I came to meet you. Your wire 
was sent on to me at the Planet from 
Dorminster.'' 

‘ You came to meet me? You!" 

Norman standing by, as he had promised 
to do, with a couple of suit-cases, ex- 
perienced a sickness of heart, and would 
fain have retired. What small devil had 
inspired Ethel to stage-manage the cruel 
little play? Revenge? Desire to punish 
him for having rejected her charity ? Oh, 
surely not! Always he had known her 


as a wilful, . impulsive girl, given to 
the unconventional; but never spiteful or 
mean. 


'" Yes, I did really come to meet you,” 
she was saying ; '' but, of course, vou guess 
that I have, as my father used to say, an 
axe to grind." 

He smiled not quite readily. — '' You 
know I'm at your service, Ethel," he 
said, in a lowered voice. ' It would seem 
to be something urgent, but not, I trust, 
serious.” 

“ I scarcely closed my eyes last night ” 
—it was true enough--'"] want to buy 
Lord Eastwater's steam yacht." 

“ Good heavens! ' he exclaimed, then 
gave a laugh. '' Well, why not? He wants 
only a hundred and cighty thousand for 
jt! But let me drive you to the Planet, 
ind we can "U 

‘I must know at once whether vou will 
help me—-with your advice 

“ My yacht is a schooner. 
about steam " 

“That is not the advice I am asking 
for. I have not got a hundred and cightv 
thousand pounds, or anvthing like it, to 
spend on a yacht, but, with vour advice, 
I see no reason why I should not quickly 
make the sum. You understand, Mr. Pen- 
waring ? 

'* [——I'm afraid I don t. 
it here ? ” 








I know nothing 
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" Just a moment, please. Last night l 
was reminded of something vou told me 
last year. It could not have been private, 
for I heard it afterwards from other people. 
And so I am asking you to be generous and 
show me how you so cleverly made a 
fortune ” 

“ Oh, really-——’”’ 
wet his lips. 

"——on the Stock Exchange, just a year 
ago. Thirty thousand, was it not ? " After 
all her smooth, pleasant speech the question 
sounded somewhat sharp. 

And now she was watching him with 
cold, keen gaze. She saw the eves narrow, 
a tinge of grey come into the tan, the 
sidelong, fearful glance at the man who 
held his baggage. And then she turned to 
Norman, saving :— 

“ou see, I had to know 
Her voice shook. 

Norman nodded. He was pale but steady. 
Very gently he stt down the suit-cases ; 
softly he stepped close to Penwaring ; quite 
mildly he said :-— 

“Come on!” 

One may well believe that Miss Fllicot 
had not thought of a fight with fists on a 
Paddington platform. But for her sake, at 
least, it was mercifully short. Mr. Pen- 
waring went down, and a couple of officials 
grabbed Norman, while a policeman appeared 
hastening to the scene. 

Miss Ellicot was white and trembling, 
but at the sight of Mr. Penwaring making 
to rise she seemed to regain control of her 
nerves. Bending over him she said, quietly 
but distinctly : 

"Give him in 
you shall not 
London!" 
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He smiled weakly and 


for certain.” 
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ORMAN, having put her into a taxi, 
was alarmed by her look of helpless- 
ness and weariness. 

‘Would vou mind very much," he asked, 
“if a railway porter saw vou safely to the 
hotel 27 

' Not very much, if the porter doesn't.' 

So he got in beside her. Fora little while 
after the cab started there was silence. 
It was she who broke it. 

“ What will happen to you ? " she asked. 

'l suppose it means the sack.” 

'" Oh, dear!” Miss Ellicot clasped her 
hands —otherwise she might have clapped 
them. '' And I did mean to do vou a good 
turn. But it seems that I can only harm 
you." 

‘Please don't talk nonsense. I shall be 
all right. Mv regret is that [ made that 
scene in your presence. It was unpardon- 
able.” 


“No! I’m beginning to like the thought 
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of it—and it was far, far less than 
he deserved—the traitor! I can't 
bear to remember that you first 

met him at Dorminster. And worst 

of all isthe thought that father, however 
unintentionally, set you on the way to— 
to disaster.” 

“You must not think of it in that way, 
Ethel." 

"I can't help it, and you won't allow 
me to forget it. I shall remember it when 
I am an old woman, a—a lonely old woman. 
I wish I had no money, no estate, no any- 
thing. I almost believe you are right about 
the wayside station." And lo, Miss Ellicot 
wept softly ! 

Yet to her credit be it recorded that she 
had kept her tears as a last resort. 

"For Heaven's sake, Ethel, don’t cry,” 
said the unhappy young man. 

“What’s the good in saying ‘don’t 
cry,’ " she sobbed, '' when there's no reason 
for stopping ? Oh, how miserable I am!” 
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“ Dear, don't say that! What can I say 
to comfort you ? ” 

" Nothing!  You—you always say the 
wrong thing ! " 

" Darling, I'd do anything for you: 
happiness——"' 

"No, you wouldn't. 
manage my estate n 

“Tf that will give you happiness, I'll 
try," he cried, desperately, “ but I warn 
you 

"Ive changed my mind. The offer is 
withdrawn. I c-couldn't have you as a— 
a servant. I—I wish you would show me 
how to do things on the Stock Exchange." 

“ Dear Ethel, you don't know what you 
are saying. Do stop crying! And you are 
shivering ! Are you cold ? ” ; 

“ P-p-perishing !’’ And she blinked at him. 


You wouldn't 
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* God forgive me !” muttered Norman, “Very good, ma'am.” 
“ but I can't have vou perish '’—and took " And—h’m—Norton ! ” 
her in his arms. . “ Yes, ma'am ? ” 


"Iam going to be married to Mr. Addi- 
“ Norton," said Miss Ellicot, a little later, son.” 
‘phone Dorminster to send the car—and “Very good, ma'am." Norton looked at 
then pack up. We are going home." her mistress. “ Verv good, ma'am.” 





Bending over him she said, quietly but distinctly: “ Give him in charge, and | swear 
you shall nct have a friend left in London!” 
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What Are Lites 


Greatest Satistactions ? 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


ERTAIN answers to this 
C; question leap instantly 
into the mind. For ex- 
ample, to a very beautiful woman her 
beauty must be an intense, continuous, and 
supreme satisfaction, not surpassed by any 
satisfaction experienced by anybody. Femi- 
nine beauty is an agreeably common phenom- 
enon, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Hence I do not say merely a “ beautiful 
woman,” but a ‘‘ very beautiful woman ''; if 
the satisfaction is to be supreme the beauty 
must be extraordinary. You may argue that 
beauty is a gift of Heaven ; there is no merit 
about it; therefore it ought not to be a source 
of satisfaction. My subject, however, is not 
what ought to be but what is. Moreover, 
I doubt whether moral excellence is any less 
a gift than beauty. People are born good, 
as people are born beautiful. Good people 
watch over, cherish, and enhance their 
goodness, and beautiful people must care- 
fully tend their beauty. It is just about 
as difficult to keep beautiful as to keep 
good, 

Admiration, love, adoration, luxury, 
wealth, and real power are the rewards of 
extraordinary feminine beauty-—always have 
been and probably always will be. Take a 
very beautiful woman to whom Heaven has 
vouchsafed a great operatic soprano voice. 
Think of her in her triumph receiving frantic 
ovations from the élite of the world at the 
end of an evening's song. She is lovely ; 
she is a great artiste ; she is a richly-paid 
worker. Life cannot offer a satisfaction more 
thrilling than hers. She reaches the apex 
of human glory. You retort that beauty 
fades. I agree. But while it lasts 

Then great wealth. Perhaps no attribute 
is more criticized, more contemned, than 
great wealth. Millionaires themselves deplore 
their millions and enlarge copiously upon 
the worry thereof. But they take no steps 
to get rid of their millions. On the con- 
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trary, they do all they can to 
increase them. And almost 
no scorner of millions would 
reject the opportunity of becoming a 
millionaire if it came to him. The inevitable 
conclusion is that great wealth brings 
immense satisfactions—of power, of in- 
fluence, of self-indulgence, satisfactions 
which the majority of mankind reckon, in 
practice, as among the greatest. We say 
that there are things that money can't 
buy. True. But there are also things that 
virtue can't buy, and that beauty cant 
buy. And virtue may not last; beauty 
never lasts. Whereas nearly always great 
wealth lasts, because the men who have 
the wonderful wit to acquire it have the 
equally wonderful wit to keep it. Further, 
millionaires are invariably realists ; they see 
things and people as things and people 
actually are. This alone is a towering 
satisfaction, for it is based on an extreme 
and rare appreciation of truth. 

Then the satisfaction of superlative special 
faculties exercised to the full with high 
conscientiousness and skill, as for instance 
by the great lawyer, the great doctor, the 
great statesman, the great preacher, the 
great artist, the great writer, the great 
philosopher, the great scientist! All these 
men work because an imperious instinct 
compels them to work. They are by nature 
specially fitted for their work ; they do it 
supremely well; they enjoy doing it, and 
they would be miserable if they were pre- 
vented from doing it. Their existences may 
be laborious, but never dull, and for the 
most part they are very exciting. Asa rule 
such beings acquire sooner or later terrific 
prestige. When they die they die in the 
conviction that they have favourably 
affected not only the lives of individuals, 
but the thoughts, habits, and destinies of 
nations, perhaps even of the whole human 
race, and that their names are thenceforward 
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and for ever incorporated in history. Con- 
ceive . the profound satisfaction hidden 
beneath the modesty of such a world- 
benefactor as Pasteur. Well, we simply 
cannot conceive it! Pasteur and his infre- 
quent equals alone could conceive it. 

However, we need not occupy ourselves 
unduly with the supreme satisfactions, for 
they are confined to the supreme people, 
and very few of us are called to be supreme. 
Fortunately few of us want to be supreme. 
We are instinctively aware that being 
supreme is no light business—(indeed it is 
a terrible business)--and that though the 
supreme satisfactions may be glorious the 
price paid for them in emotional and in- 
tellectual stress and general sacrifice is far 
heavier than we ourselves could bear. Let 
us therefore consider the satisfactions that 
may be common to us all. 

I hear at once the word “love "—re- 
avited love 

But 1 must pause here to point out that 
the human race is broadly divided into two 
sorts of temperaments—the active (often 
ambitious) and the passive (contemplative, 
brooding). It is the latter which is passion- 
ate, and to which love means the most. I 
must point out also that the human race is 
divided into two sexes, and that love 
means much more to women than to men. 
Also that satisfactions are 
divided into two kinds— 
those which have a 
time-value and are 
lasting, and those 
which have 
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an intensity-value and are brief but thrill- 
ing. i 

Now love, in our sense, is a modern 
development of sexual relationship; the 
ancients apparently knew little or nothing 
ofit. Anglo-Saxons have certainly conspired 
to be sentimental about love. If they sing 
they sing about it, and if they spin yarns 
they spin yarns about it. Assuredly it is a 
wondrous development; but whether it is 
a development which makes on the whole 
for happiness or for unhappiness, for satis- 
faction or for dissatisfaction, has not yet 
been decided. That it brings a little acute 
happiness is undeniable; that it brings a 
lot of unhappiness is equally undeniable. 
Few persons passionately in love are happy 
for long ; the major part of their days is 
passed in torment. Protest against this as 
much as you please, it is a fact. 

When passionate love cools into a steady, 
mild affection, and the affection is mutual, 
then.satisfaction ensues, and such satisfac- 
tion is great. But quite as often passionate 
love cools into indifference and sometimes it 
freezes into detestation. Then it causes 
either boredom or misery. Speaking as 
impartially as a man can, and courageously 
braving the anathemas of Anglo-Saxondom, 
I would say that love ought not to be 
counted, in itself, among the major sources 

of satisfaction. Positively 

successful love, continu- 
ing to produce positive 
happiness through- 
out the years, is 

in my opinion 


Admiraticn, love, adoration are the rewards of extraordinary feminine beauty. 
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at least as rare as very great wealth or sur- 
passing genius. Not.that I would cut out 
modern love from human existence and go 
back to the sex-ideas of the Greeks—even if 
I could! No! Love is very valuable; for 
most of us it is inevitable; but I would call 
it a disciplinary experience rather than a 
trustworthy source of satisfaction. 

Work, as a source of satisfaction, is not 
quite so unreliable as love. Happy are 
those who find congenial work, for the very 
act of work gives a satisfaction at once 
profound and pure—safe from remorse or 
regret. But vast numbers of people, per- 
haps the majority, never find congenial work. 
They regard all work as a necessary evil, 
as an immediate nuisance, and as merely a 
means to an end. And generally the end 
is modest enough, for they are not even 
ambitious—except in day-dreams. They 
hate to begin the day’s work, and they are 
relieved when the day’s work is done. 
Nevertheless, taking the rough with the 
smooth, I would count work as directly or 
indirectly a major source of enduring satis- 
faction. 

For the few, to work is satisfying. For 
everybody, to have worked is satisfying, and 
the more so if the labour has been carried 
through conscientiously and honestly. The 
sensation of fatigue after a good day's work 
is accompanied by a satis- 
faction than which this 
world can scarcely offer 
better, It may be a 
mild satisfaction, 
but it wears well. 


It has a moral 
quality which is 
eseptic, preserving 
itifrom any decay. 
‘To embark on a 
job, to do it, and 
then to say, "I 
have done it ’’— 
here indeed is a 
satisfying experi 


ence which, how- 















What Are Life’s Greatest Satisfactions ? 


' 


ever Often repeated, wil not grow stale 
The accomplishment may not have all the 
secondary results hoped for; it may tuu ..- 
ambition frustrated ; but it cannot fail te 
have the primary result of moral satisfaction 
in finished endeavour. 

The acquirement of knowledge has been 
for centuries advocated as a means of great 
satisfaction. But, though I favour and 
desire knowledge and am always searching 
after it so far as a natural indolence permits, 
I think that too much importance may be 
given to it. In the first place, the average 
person is so situated that he has neither the 
leisure nor the opportunity nor the will to 
get knowledge sufficient to produce in him 
a great satisfaction. And in the second 
place, men of learning seem too often to be 
unable to relate their knowledge to their 
lives. Nor do their faces appear to be 
illuminated by some secret ecstasy. . They 
are often mighty grumblers before Heaven 
They rarely, with all their learning, have 
learnt enough to keep themselves in health 
or to b:ing up their children in a manner 
fair to the children. They are apt to take 
to knowledge as the wicked take to vice. 
Their knowledge is neither more nor less 
useful than the miser's money in a safe. 
They lose the sense of relative values. 

It is better for a man to maintain himself 

in good health than to load him- 

self with learning. Indeed, I 
would rank good health very 
high in the major satisfac- 
tions of life. I would 
almost say: '' Be healthy 
and you will be happy.” 

The common phrase 
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` enjoy good health " isa just phrase. When 
one has good health one enjoys it all the time, 
and the healthy man needs little else for his 
satisfaction. Like many deep truths, this 
sounds cynical, but it is not. 

As for children, children, considered as 
sources of satisfaction, have drawbacks. 
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ence, or can look forward to it. And the 
drawback of any attempt to answer the 
question, “W hat are life's greatest satisfac- 
tions ?"' is that one can scarcely mention 
a single major satisfaction from which a 
considerable number of readers are not 
debarred, by either circumstances, nature, 
or age. s 

There is, however, one major satisfaction— 
and it may well be the greatest of all—which 
is equally open to all. I mean the exercise 
of benevolence. I do not necessarily mean 
what are called ''good works," which, by 
the way, are often bad works, regrettable in 
their subtly sinister influence on the doer 
as well as on the receiver, and which in any 
case many people have neither the time nor 
the ability to perform. 

Let those who can do good works. The 
best cure for worry, depression, melancholy 
brooding is to go deliberately forth and try 
to lift with one's sympathy the gloom of 
somebody e!se. And let both those who 
can and these who can't do good works make 
a practice of benevolent thought. Let all 


Every baby is the most wondrous baby in the universe. 


They may have poor constitutions; they 
may be naughty ; they may be ungrateful, 
neglectful, cruel. They may turn out badly. 
They may even die too soon. They are 
indeed full of terrible risks. Yet as a source 
of satisfaction they cannot be beaten— 
speaking generally. They are a continual 
fund of interest and of pride ; and they arouse 
in their parents all the finest unselfish emo- 
tions. They are exciting, day and night, 
when they are infants; and every baby is 
the most wondrous baby in the universe ; 
they are exciting during the years of school ; 
and they are exciting when they grow up. 
The feelings of a parent as he or she con- 
templates the spectacle of a young man or 
girl healthily reared, educated, and launched 
with a good prospect of success upon the 
world—these feelings are perhaps the mcst 
completely satisfying that a human being 
can have. 

But not everybody can have this experi- 
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think kindly of others ; never crit ;e them, 
never condemn, never judge; on the con- 
trary, let all condone, excuse, justify, seek 
to comprehend, seek to put thems2lves in 
the place of others. The mental attitude 
has to be perseveringly cultivated. It can- 
not be adopted by a mere good resolution, 
(Some— exceedingly few—are born with it, 
and all I have to say of them is that they 
do not know their luck, for something witl.in 
them is always mysteriously manufacturing 
happiness for them.) We must ask our- 
selves about a thousand times a day, '' Who 
am I to sit in judgment ? " We must learn 
to perceive the absurdity, the impudence, 
and the preposterousness of sitting in judg- 
ment. To err is human, to forgive ought 
to be. Here is the finest form of benevo- 
lence, and it will produce the finest form of 
satisfaction—a satisfaction which increases 
from year to year and only reaches its maxi- 
mum when life ends. 
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THE MAJORS CHRISTMAS PUZZLES 


AST Chnstmas my 
friend Mac: 
Crack Ear wea 

had owe of bis pernyi- 
ical at*z ef gut. 
He always accepted Ls 
afficion with good 
humeur, and was once 
beard t, say: 7 Ab. 
thok his 
cused in 
moth ^a di 
Renald 4 E jor 
eld frends, Dr. bal practitioner, 
and the Kev. Amex Parki». the vicar. were with 
huss. this Chr;strias Eve, 27.4 the latter had brought om 
his son Hector, who was home from Car.bonage. Most 
oí the members of uus uttie party were Ion of a good 
puzzle, and it was prac'icaLy understood that they 





wel : 


Chacun å son n 
















would try their w.t> at ur 
"s there any real 
ee eee es EC 


aLa a pf ih: J 
simrle puzzles on the chessheard are called * probiems, 
while great mathematiqans semetimes write of very 
protound questions as ' puzzles." ” 

* | am inci:ned to think," said the Majc 


would be more correct i we ers: ‘ered a 


“that it 
* probiem ” 












somethung to be scived more or yim the 
terms of the science to which it beng “puze” 
a quesicu dressed up in a more fanciful form, re- 





z in the disentar 
Let me give az. 





quiring a certain amount of cu 
ment of its conditions and verbiage. 
example of wnat I mean. ^ 
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Henry E.Dudeney * 






JOHN AND MARY. 

7 JouN is twice the 
age that Marc was when 
be was the age that 

she is. and when Man 

is the age that John is 
their combined ages will 
add to exactly suty 
years. What arb their presen: ages 2 2 

“Now, if vou state that in simple mathematical 
vil have a ` problem ` in very elementary 
r a child can solve. but the ` puzrie” 
c -assts 56 so statng it. Many people find it ven 
bewildering.” 

This puzzle was, of course. soon mastered. 





THE DAMAGED ENGINE. 


" THAT reminds me of a httle tangle of my own 
experience," said the Parson. ~I was going the other 
day by train from Anglechester to Chmkertowr. 
and an hour after starting some accident happened to 
the ergine—something went wrong with the propeller 
—I mean the sparking plug——" 

ei think, dad.” broke in Hector, ^ you said tne 
encine-dnver told you he blew off a cylinder head." 

" Yes, my boy, that was it. Well, we had to con- 

ke jzurnev at three-fifths of the former speed, 

it mace 1s two hours late at Clinkertown, and the 
driver said that if onlv the accident had happened 
fifty miles farther on the train would have arrived 
forty minutes sooner. Now. my son here tells me that 
he has worked vut from that statement just how far 
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it is trom Anglechester to Clinkertown. It is a bit 
too much for me. Perhaps sume of vou will see what 
you can make of it.” . 
This they found rather perplexing, and in the end 
they invited Hector to show them how he did it.” 


BURIED FRUITS. 


" I HAVE a little puzzle here," said Kittie, "that 
was made by my friend, Dorothea Kay. I do not 
know whether it is too trivial for vour notice, but 
perhaps it is good for great minds sometimes to 
unbend." 

They smiled. for they were all, to a man, possessed 
of that modesty which is the charm of the true puzzle 


lover. So. at their urgent request, she produced the 
following :— 
Ah! If l get mv good ship home 


Ill find a tempting rural spot, 
Where mavhap pleasant flowers will bloom, 
And there I'll shape a charming cot. 


Where bees sip nectar in each flower, 
And Philomel on hawthorn rests, 
PH shape a rustic, sun-kissed bower— 

A bower meet for angel guests. 


Then she who lives and loves with me, 
Cheering our days of calm repose, 

Sole monarch of the flowers will be— 
For Myra is indeed a rose. 

They were told that a different fruit (twelve in 
all) is buried in every line. Of course, it did not take 
them long, but they thought it a pretty and ingenious 
setting. 


A HEPTAGON PUZZLE. 

" [ was this morning trying to solve this puzzle," 
said Ronald Warnham. ‘1 confess I failed, but I 
was hoping to find some orderly method of doing 

it. Using the four- 
teen numbers, 1, 2. 
3, up to 14, you 
have to place a 
different number in 
every circle so that 
the three numbers 
in every one of the 
seven sides add up 
19.” 

It happened that 
the Doctor had in 
the past devoted 
some thought to an 
investigation of a 

similar puzzle in the tonn of a pentagon. so he knew 
exactly how to tackle it, and quickly wrote out the 
answer, showing them at the same time some inter- 
esting features. 


A PROBLEM FOR SURVEYORS. 


"'THERE are tricks in every trade," said the 
Doctor has just 


reminded 
me, the 
science ot 
numbers 
contains 
an infinite 
number of 
them. In 
nearly every vocation of lile there are little wrinkles 
and short cuts that are most useful when known. For 
example, a few weeks ago I bought a little field adjoin- 


Major, ‘Cand, as the 
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ing my property, and here is the scale map (one inch to 
the rod) that was given to me. T asked my surveyor to 
tell me the area of the field, but he said it was impos- 
sible without some further measurements; the mere 
length of one side, 7 rods. was insufficient. What was 
his surprise when I showed him in about two minutes 
what was the area! Can any one of you tell me 
how it is to be done ? " 

Nobody had the slightest idea how to proceed, and 
I wonder how many surveyors who read these lines 
could do it. And yet, as the Major showed them, it 
is not at all difficult —if you know how. 


A PLANTATION PUZZLE. 


“ You will all remember," said the Doctor, “ the 
old puzzle, attributed to Sir Isaac Newton, of the man 
who had to plant nine trees so as to form ten rows, 
with three trees in every row. This is, of course, the 
way in which it is done.” He handed them a sketch 


that we here reproduce. “ Now, if the man bought 
one extra tree and wished to have five rows with 
four trees in every row, what is the smallest number 
of trees that he need transplant, and how should he 
arrange the ten trees 2" 

When they had solved this, Kittie gave them 
another little word puzzle. 


MISSING WORDS. 


WHEN we were young, with .... we played, 

And on the jam in .... would raid. 

Our lessons though we'd .... with glee, 

Upon the .... at games we'd be. 

We'd measles, mumps—aye, all the batch; 

The .... we now more often catch. 

Of course each word that is missing contains the 

same letters. 


BUYING FRUIT. 


* HERE is a little puzzle for you, Kittie,” said the 
Major. '' A friend once told me that she had bought 
some plums at threepence apiece and the same number 
of pears at fourpence each, but afterwards discovered 
that if she had spent the same money equally on 
plums and pears, she would have received two more 
fruits than she did. Now, how many plums and pears 
did she buy?” 

While Kittie was considering this little puzzle. 
and it was not many minutes before she found the 
answer, the Doctor took the chessboard and set up 
the men as for a game. 


THE DOCTOR'S CHESS PUZZLE. 


“ HERE is a puzzle,” he said, “ that I was amusing 
mvself with last night. Construct an imaginary game 
(no matter how absurd so long as the moves are 
legitimate) in which in the fewest possible moves 
White gets his queen on to a square on which she 
attacks no piece. of the opponent and does not 
protect or receive any protection from any piece of 
his own.” 
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"In other words,” suggested the Parson, “the 
queen is not to be in line with any other piece on the 
board." 

"That is rear enough," the Doctor admitted, 
" though it might possibly happen that the queen was 
protected by a knight without herself being in line 
with it; yet that is not likely to occur. Now, I have 
got it down to as few as six moves. Perhaps one ot 
vou can do it in five.” 

They found several solutions in seven moves. but 
could not find the Doctor's six. Of course, by six 
moves, he meant six for both White and Black. It is 
in amusing little puzzle to find the most favourable 
„quare for the isolation of the queen and then clear the 
around in so few as six moves. 


A WORD SQUARE. 


' | HAVE just remembered," said Hector, 
word square that may be new to the companv. 
It is :— 

Mv first, a holy man was he, 

Who sought to sixth his fellow man : 
He saw a fifth perched in a tree 

And on mv fourth to view it rau. 
He was not third, but clever reckoned. 
Though dressed in rather curious second. 


** à little 
Here 


It had been noticed that during the time they were 
considering this trifle the Major had been hunting 
for something in a heap of papers. Suddenly he 
tound what he wanted. 


THE MAGISTERIAL BENCH. 


* An! here is the thing I wanted. It is a letter from 
an old friend of mine at Singapore. He asked me some 
time ago to give him my solution to a problem and I 
had forgotten his exact conditions. Now I shall 
have the thing correct. 

“A bench of magistrates (he does not say where) 
consists of two Englishmen, two Scotsmen, two Welsh- 
men, one Frenchman, one Italian. one Spaniard, and 
one Amencan. The Englishmen will not sit beside one 
another, the Scotsmen will not sit beside one another, 
and the Welshmen also object to sitting together. 
Now, in how many different ways may the ten men sit 


in a straight line so that no two men of the same, 


nationality shall ever be next to one another ? ” 
“Surely it is a simple matter in conditional per- 
mutations 2" said Ronald. 





The Major’s Christmas Puzzles 


*, 


"just what I was thinking," Hector remarked. 
and he wrote out a comparatively. simple formula 
which he submitted would give the answer. 

‘Not quite &o simple as you young men think,” 
insisted the Doàtor. and he had no difficulty in showing 
where Hector had gone wrong. '' These are the pitfall- 
into which you can easily stumble in such a case.” 

` True, Basham,” said the Major, ** and vet it is uet 
really dıtħcult if vou attack it in the best way. Iwill 
leave it to you all to consider at vour leisure.” 


THE THIRTEEN DIAMONDS. 


“ ] HAVE brought on." said the Parson, " a puzzk 
with which I have been somewhat intrigued— I thins 
that is the fashionable word—dunng the last few 
davs. Of cour« 
itis purely a game 
of patience, and 
can onlv be solve: 


by tnal. But it 
iS very teas. 


You are simply 
asked to put the 
thirteen pieces te 
gether so as t. 
forin a square with 
thirteen diamonds. 
You see, as the 
pieces are now put 
togetherthe square 
is properly formed, but there are only four diamond: 
.—the remaining halves do not combine." 

“ I should think, " said Kittie, “ that the diamonds 
condition would rather help than hinder one in finding 
a solution.” 

“It is difficult to say.” the Parson replied. “l 
have not quite made up my mind on the point.” 

If the reader will get one of his juvenile friends te 
rule on cardboard a square 8 bv 8, like a draughts 
board, mark in the half diamonds and then cut out 
the pieces, he will have a puzzle that will afford 
perennial entertainment for wet days and idle hours. 
You may solve it one day and find it quite sufficiently 
difficult to repeat a week later. This was the last puzzle 
forthcoming that evening. 

(The solutions to the puzzles in the above article. 
together with some new “ Perplexities," will appear 
in our next issue.) 








SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH'S PERPLEXITIES. 


;:25.— TRANSFERRING THE COUNTERS. 

Mark a nile of five counters (1 to 5) on B in o 
moves. Make a pile of four (6 to a) on C in 7 moves. 
Make a pile of three (ro to 12) on D in 5 moves. Make 
a pile of two (13 and 14) on E in 3 moves. Place one 
(15) on Fin 1 move. Replace 13 ' and 14 on F in 3. 
jo to i20n Fin 5. 6 to 9 in 7. and I tosin o9 moves. 
Fortv-nine moves in all. 


726.--PROHIBITION AGAIN. 
Tuquart ; fill s-quart : empty 108 quarts from 
empty §-quart into barrel; fill s-quart from 
5-quart into barrel ; pour 2 quarts 
-quart ; fill 7-quart from barrel ; 
7-quart ; empty s-quart into 
7-quart into s-quart: 
5-quart from 7-quart ; 
5-quart from 


FILL 
barrel ; 
iuyrut; empty ; 
from 7-quart into 5 
All up s-quart. from 
barrel; pour 4 quarts from 
fill -quart from barrel; fill up 
throw away. contents of 5-quart ; fill 





barrel; throw away 5 quarts from 5-quart ; empty 
1 quart from barrel into 5-quart. The feat is thu: 
performed in 17 transactions—the fewest possible. 


727.—A DRAUGHTS PROBLEM. 

NUMBER the white squares 1 to 32 inclusive down 
wards from left to right. Then plav r1 to 7, 4 to 8 
10 t0 I5. I2 to 16 ; 30 to 26, 22 to 31 5 7 t0 3, 31 to 24; 
3 to 28, and White wins. 





728.—THE TRAMPS AND THE BISCUITS. 

WitH four men. the smallest number of biscuits 
mist be r,o21 if an odd biscuit is to be given to the 
monkey at the final division, but if there is no odd 
biscuit for the monkev at the final division the smallest 
number is 76s. In either case, these numbers increased 
bv the addition of any multiple of 1,024 will work 
equally well. 


How to make A MERRY XMAS. 
Take one Xmas Pudding, pour over some Bird’s Custard, piping hot. Take all 
your laughing boys and girls and give them spoons of size to match. Serve each 


with pudding, adding generous helpings of hot Custard sauce. Watch for five 
minutes the smiles of real enjoyment. Then clear away the empty plates! 


Birds Custard 


unlike cream, never disagrees. It aids the digestion of the 
Pudding, Mince Pies and Fruit. 


A Helpful Hint for Xmas. Well-whisk Bird's Custard when it is cold 
and set. It then goes like Summer Cream with Mince Pies, etc., and replaces 
cotted cream in Tartlets, Cream Horns, etc., etc. 


Cibo Tins, 1/6; silvered boxes, 1/1 & 62d. ; small tricolour pkts. 1/%ad. 
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The woman who 
uses Lux need never 
worry about her 
hands. Lux is as mild 
as the finest toilet 
soap: it leaves the 
hands white and soft 


"rris 






Lux for everything 
you wash yourself 


A gentleman with a tum 
for economy washed all the 
white paint in his bungalow 


with Lux. 


us if 
use for Lux. 


LX. 314723 


He says it saved 
him repainting. Write and tell 
if you know of a new 
Lever Brothers A 
Limited, Port Sunlight. — 


There are many dainty things that 
vou separate from the ordinary 
nousehold washing because they 
are too precious to trust to other 
hands, too frail to risk in the 
family wash. Wash them with 
Lux Lux will not harm any- 
thing that water alone will not 
harm. 


Use Lux for everything you wash 
yourselt. dlt is just as easy as 
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washing your hands. The filmy 
Lux diamonds are made to melt 
instantly into a rich foam of 
almost magic cleansing wer, 
which yet is gentle to the frailest 
fabric. 


Be sure you get LUX—in the familiar 
carton. So-called substitutes, sold 
loose, are thick shreds of ordinary 
soap. Lux is unique: make sure 
you get Lux. 
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You simply toss 


diamonds into 
hot water. 
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